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JANUARY,    1880. 
A    CHRISTMAS     CAROL. 

(Manner  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.) 
BY     CHARLES     PELHAM     MULVANY. 

SHEPHERDS  abiding  without  in  the  cold, 
(Wind  on  the  wave  and  snow  on  the  shore) 
Why  come  ye  hither  so  far  from  your  fokl  ? 
(Maidens  and  men  rejoice  evermore). 

Kings  from  the  East  that  are  led  by  a  Star  — 
(Wind  on  the  wave  and  snow  on  the  shore) 

Red  gold  and  incense  why  bring  you  from  far  1 
(Maidens  and  men  rejoice  evermore). 

We  sail  over  sea  from  the  land  of  the  Jews ; 

(Wind  on  the  wave  and  snow  on  the  shore) 
Of  God  and  our  Lady  we  give  you  good  news  — 

(Maidens  and  men  rejoice  evermore). 

Dark  on  the  village  the  night  had  gone  down  ; 

(Wind  on  the  wave  and  snow  on  the  shore) 
Bleak  the  night-blast  blew  on  Bethlehem  town 

(Maidens  and  men  i-ejoice  evermore). 

Suddenly,  sweetly  the  angel-host  sings, 

(Wind  on  the  wave  and  snow  on  the  shore) 

Flashing  through  gloom  with  a  gold-gleam  oi  wings- 
( Maidens  and  men  rejoice  evermore). 

Sweet  is  the  song  that  they  sing  to  us  still  : 
(Wind  on  the  wave  and  snow  on  the  shoi-e) 

"  Peace  upon  earth  unto  men  of  good  will " 
(Maidens  and  men  rejoice  evermore). 
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CANADIAN  LIFE  IN    THE    COUNTRY  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


BY  CANXIFF  HAIGHT,  TORONTO. 


'I  falk  of  dreams. 

»  «  »  *  ♦ 

For  you  and  I  are  past  oiu-  dancing  days.' 

I  WAS  born  in  the  County  of , 
on  the  4th  day  of  June  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  my  entry  into 
the  world,  though  present  when  the 
great  event  occurred ;  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  date  given  is  cor- 
rect, for  I  have  it  from  my  mother 
and  father  wlio  were  there  at  the  time 
also,  and  I  think  my  mother  had  pretty 
good  reason  to  know  all  about  it.  I 
was  the  first  of  the  family,  though  my 
parents  had  been  married  for  more 
than  five  years  before  I  presented  my- 
self as  their  hopeful  heir,  and  to  de- 
mand from  them  more  attention 
than  they  anticipated.  The  Psalmist 
said  in  his  day,  that  '  children  are 
an  heritage,'  and  he  who  had  'his 
quiver  full  of  them  shall  not  be 
ashamed  ;  they  shall  speak  with  the 
enemies  in  the  gate.'  I  do  not  know 
what  eflfect  this  had  on  my  father's 
enemies,  if  he  had  any  ;  but  later  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  me  that  the 
couple  that  rear  a  numerous  progeny  go 
through  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  Atany  ratel  made  my  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  and  began  my  per- 
formance behind  the  footlights  of 
domestic  bliss.  I  must  have  been  a  suc- 
cess, for  I  called  forth  a  great  deal  of 
applause  from  my  parents,  and  re- 
ceived their  undivided  attention.  But 
other  actors  came  upon  the  boards  in 
more  rapid  succession,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  the  quiver  of  my  father  was  well 
tilled,  and  he  might  have  met  '  his  ene- 
mies in  the  gate.' 

My  father,when  he  married,  bought 


a  farm, — all  woods,  of  course  ; — these 
were  the  only  farms  available  for 
young  folk  to  ccnn^ence  life  with  in 
those  days.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
romance  in  it,  doubtless.  Love  in  a 
cot ;  the  smoke  gracefully  cui'ling  ;  the 
wood-pecker  tapping,  and  all  that;  very 
pretty  ;  but  alas,  in  this  work-a-day- 
world,  particulaily  the  new  one  upon 
which  my  parents  then  entered,  these 
silver  linings  were  not  observed  ;  they 
had  too  much  of  the  prose  of  life. 

A  house  was  built,  a  log  one,  of 
the  Canadian  rustic  style  then  much 
in  vogue,  containing  one  room,  and 
that  not  very  large  either,  and  to  this 
my  father  brought  his  young  bride 
Th'i'ir  outfit  consisted,  on  his  part,  of  a 
colt,  a  yoke  of  steers,  a  couple  of  sheep, 
some  pigs,  a  gun,  and  an  axe,  My  mo- 
ther's dot  comprised  a  heifer,  bed  and 
bedding,  a  table  and  chairs,  a  chest  of 
linen,  some  dishes,  and  a  few  other  ne- 
cessary items  with  which  to  begin  house- 
keeping. This  will  not  seem  a  very  lav 
ish  set-out  for  a  young  couple  on  the 
part  of  parents  who  were  at  that  time 
more  than  usually  well-off.  But  there 
was  a  large  family  on  both  sides,  and 
the  old  people  then  thought  it  the  bet- 
ter way  to  let  the  young  folk  try  their 
hand  in  making  a  living  before  they 
gave  them  much.  If  they  succeeded 
they  wouldn't  want  much,  and  if  they 
did  not,  it  would  come  better  after 
a  while. 

My  father  was  one  of  a  class  of 
young  men,  not  uncommon  in  those 
days,  who  possessed  energy  and  activ- 
ity. He  was  bound  to  win.  What 
the  old  people  gave  was  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted, and  he  went  to  work  to  acquire 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
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with  his  own  hands.  He  chopped  his 
way  into  the  stubborn  wood,  and  add- 
ed field  to  field.  The  battle  had  now 
been  waged  for  seven  or  eight  years  ; 
an  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
house  ;  other  small  comforts  had  been 
added,  and  the  nucleus  of  future  com- 
petence fairly  established. 

One  of  my  first  recollections  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  small  log-barn  he  had 
built,  and  which  up  to  that  date  had 
not  been  enlarged.  He  carried  me  out 
one  day  in  his  ai'ms  and  put  me  in  a 
barrel  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  this 
was  covei'ed  with  loosened  sheaves  of 
wheat,  which  he  kept  turning  over 
with  a  wooden  fork,  while  the  oxen 
and  horse  were  driven  round  and 
round  me.  I  did  not  know  what  it 
all  meant  then,  but  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  threshing.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  rude  scenes  in  the 
drama  of  the  early  settlers'  life  to 
which  I  was  introduced,  and  in  which 
I  had  to  take  a  more  practical  part 
in  after  years.  I  took  part,  also, 
very  early  in  life,  in  sugar  making. 
The  sap-bush  was  not  very  far  away 
from  the  house,  and  the  sap-boiling  was 
under  the  direction  of  my  mother,  who 
mustered  all  the  pots  and  kettles  she 
could  command,  and  when  they  were 
properly  suspended  over  the  fire  on 
wooden  hooks,  she  watched  them  and 
rocked  me  in  a  sap-trough.  Father's 
work  consisted  in  bringing  in  the  sap 
with  two  pails  which  were  cai-ried  by  a 
wooden  collar  about  three  feet  long, 
and  made  to  fit  the  shoulder,  from  each 
end  of  which  were  fastened  two  cords 
with  hooks  to  receive  the  bail  of  the 
pails,  leaving  the  arms  free  except  to 
steady  them.  He  had  also  to  cut  wood 
for  the  fire.  I  afterwards  came  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  these  duties  and 
used  to  wish  I  could  go  back  to  my 
primitive  cradle.  But  time  pushed 
me  on  whether  I  would  or  not,  until  I 
scaled  the  mountain  top  of  life's  activi- 
ties ;  andnow,when  quietly  descending 
into  the  valley,  my  gaze  is  turned  af- 
fectionately towards  those  early  days. 
I  do  not  think  they  werealways  bright 


and  joyous,  and  I  am  sure  I  often 
cuafed  under  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  me  ;  but  now  how  inviting  they 
seem. 

My  next  recollection  is  the  raisin^^ 
of  a  frame  barn  behind  the  house,  and 
of  a  niece  of  my  father's  holding  me 
in  her  arms  to  see  the  men  push- 
ing up  the  heavy  bents  *  with  long 
poles.  The  noise  of  the  men  shouting 
and  driving  in  the  wooden  pins,  with 
great  wooden  beetles,  away  up  in  the 
beams  and  stringers,  alarmed  me  a 
great  deal,  but  it  all  went  up,  and  then 
one  of  the  men  mounted  the  plate, 
(the  timber  on  which  the  foot  of  the 
rafter  rests)  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 
and  swinging  it  round  his  head  three 
times,  threw  it  ofi"  in  the  field.  This 
was  the  usual  cei-emony  in  naming  the 
building.  If  the  bottle  was  unbroken, 
it  was  an  omen  of  good  luck.  The  bot- 
tle, I  remember,  was  picked  up  whole, 
and  shouts  of  congratulation  followed; 
hence,  I  suppose,  the  prosperity  that 
attended  my  father. 

The  only  other  recollection  I  have  of 
this  place  was  of  my  father,  who  was 
a  very  ingenious  man,  and  could  turn 
his  hand  to  almost  everything,  makino- 
a  cradle  for  my  sistei-,  for  this  addition 
to  our  number  had  occurred  ;  but  I 
have  no  remembrance  of  any  such 
fanciful  crib  being  made  for  my 
slumbers.  Perhaps  the  sap-trough 
did  duty  for  me  in  the  house  as  well 
as  in  the  bush.  The  next  thing  was  our 
removal,  which  occurred  in  the  win- 
ter, and  all  that  I  can  recall  of  it  is 
that  my  uncle  took  my  mother,  sister, 
and  myself  away  in  a  sleigh,  and 
we  never  returned  to  the  little  log 
house.  My  father  had  sold  his  farm, 
bought  half  of  his  old  home,  and  came 
to  live  with  his  parents.  They  were 
Quaker.-!.  My  grandfather  was  a  short, 
robust  old  man,  and  very  particular 
about  his  personal  appearance.  Half  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  then,  but  the 
picture  of    the  old  man,   taking  his 

*  The  term  bent,  whether  correct  or  not,  is  used 
by  carpenters  for  a  part  of  a  frame  put  together,  and 
then  raised  as  indicated. 
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walks  about  the  place,  in  his  closely- 
fitting  snnfF  brown  cutaway  coat, 
knee  breeches,  broad-brimmed  hat,and 
silver-headed  cane  is  distinctly  fixed  in 
my  memory.  He  died  soon  after  we 
took  up  our  residence  with  him, and  the 
number  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  funeral  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  I  could  not  imagine 
where  so  many  people  came  from.  The 
custom  prevailed  then,  and  no  doubt 
does  still,  when  a  death  occurred 
to  send  a  messenger  who  called  at 
every  house  for  many  miles  around 
to  give  notice  of  the  death  and  when 
and  where  the  interment  would  take 
place. 

My  grandmother  was  a  tall,  neat, 
motherly  old  woman,  beloved  by  every- 
body. She  lived  a  number  of  years 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  I  seem 
to  see  her  now  sitting  at  one  side  of 
the  old  tire  place  knitting  ;  she  was 
always  knitting,  and  turningout  scores 
of  thick  warm  socks  and  mittens  for 
her  grandchildren. 

At  this  time  a  great  change  had 
taken  place,  both  in  the  appeai-ance  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  condition  of 
the  people.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  first  settlers  had  ceased  fi-om  their 
labours,  but  there  were  a  good  many 
left — old  people  now  who  were  quietly 
enjoying,  in  their  declining  years,  the 
fruit  of  their  early  industry.  Com- 
modious dwellings  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  first  rude  houses.  Large  frame 
barns  and  out-houses  had  grown  out 
of  the  small  log  ones.  The  forest  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  had 
been  cleared  away,  and  well-tilled 
fields  occupied  its  place.  Coarse  and 
scanty  fare  had  been  supplanted  by  a 
rich  abundance  of  all  the  requisites 
that  go  to  make  home  a  scene  of 
pleasui'e  and  contentment.  Altogether 
a  substantial  ])rosperity  was  apparent. 
A  genuine  content,  and  a  heai-ty  good 
will,  one  towards  another,  in  all  the 
older  townships  existed.  The  settled 
part  as  yet,  however,  formed  only  a 
very  narrow  belt  extending  along  the 
bay  and  lake  shores.     The  great  forest 


lay  close  at  hand  in  the  rear,  and  the 
second  generation,  as  in  the  case  of 
my  father,  had  only  to  go  a  few  miles 
to  find  it,  and  commence  for  itself 
the  laborious  struggle  of  clearing  it 
away.  -  K 

The  old  home,  as  it  was  called,  was 
always  a  place  of  attraction,  and  es- 
pecially so  to  the  young  people,  who^ 
were  always  sure  of  finding  good  cheer 
at  grandfather's.  What  fun,  after  the 
small  place  called  home,  to  have  the 
run  of  a  dozen  of  rooms,  to  hunt  the 
big  cellar,  with  its  great  heaps  of  po- 
tatoes and  vegetables,  huge  casks  of 
cider,  and  well-filled  bins  of  apples,  or 
to  sit  at  table  loaded  with  the  good 
things  which  grandmother  only  could 
supply.  How  delicious  the  large  piece 
of  pumpkin  pie  tasted,  andhowtooh- 
some  the  rich  crullers  that  melted  in 
the  mouth,  that  came  between  meals  I 
Dear  old  body,  I  can  see  her  now 
going  to  the  great  cupboard  to  get  me 
something,  saying  as  she  goes,  '  I'm 
sure  the  child  is  hungry.'  And  it  was 
true,  he  was  always  hungry ;  and  how 
he  managed  to  stow  away  so  much  is 
a  mystery  I  cannot  now  explain. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  world  more 
to  be  desired  than  thi«,  and  no  spot 
in  all  the  past  the  recollection  of  which 
is  more  bright  and  joyous. 

My  father  now  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  affairs.  The  old  people 
reserved  one  room  to  themselves,  but 
it  was  free  to  all,  particularly  to  us 
children.  It  was  hard  to  tell  some- 
times which  to  choose,  whether  the 
kitchen,  where  the  family  were 
gathered  round  the  cheerful  logs  blaz- 
ing brightly  in  the  big  fire-place,  or  a 
sti-etch  on  the  soft  rag-carpet  beside 
the  box  stove  in  grandmother's  room. 
This  room  was  also  a  sanctuary  to 
which  we  often  fled  to  escape  punish- 
ment after  doing  some  mischief.  We 
were  sure  of  an  advocate  there,  if  we 
could  reach  it  in  time. 

The  house  was  a  frame  one,  as  nearly 
all  the  houses  w^ere  in  those  days,  and 
was  painted  a  dark  yellow.  There 
were  two  kitchens,  one  was  used  for 
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washing  and  doing  the  heavier  house- 
hold work  in  ;  the  other,  considerably 
larger,  was  used  by    the   family.     In 
the   latter    was   the  large   fire-place, 
ai'ound  which  gathered  in  the  winter- 
time bright  and   happy   faces,    where 
the   old  men    smoked  their  pipes  in 
peaceful  reverie,  or  delighted  us  with 
stories  of  other  days,  and  the  old  lady 
|)lied     her    knitting, — where  mother 
darned  our  socks,  and  father  mended 
our  boots,  where  the  girls  were  sewing, 
and  uncles  were  scraping  axe  handles 
with  bits  of  glass  to  make  them  smooth. 
There  were  no  drones  in  farm-houses 
then  ;  there  was  something  for  every 
one  to  do.     At  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place was  the  large  brick   oven  with 
its  gaping  mouth,  closed  with  a  small 
door  easily  removed  where  the  bread 
and  pies  were  baked,  and  in  the  fire- 
place an  iron  crane  securely  fastened 
in  the  jam  and  made  to  swing  in  and 
out  with  its  row  of  iron  pot-hooks,  of 
different  lengths,  on  which  to  hang  the 
pots  used  in  cooking.    Cook-stoves  had 
not  yet  appeared  to  cheer  the  house- 
wife   and  revolutionize  the   kitchen. 
Joints  of  meat  and  poultry  were  roast- 
ed on  turning  spits,  or  were  suspended 
before  the  fire  by  a  cord  and  wire  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling.     Cooking  was 
attended  with   more   difficulties  then. 
Meat  was  fried  in  long-handled  pans, 
and    the    short-cake    that   so    often 
graced  the  supper  table,    and  played 
such  havoc  with  the  butter  and  honey, 
with  the    pancakes  that    came  piping 
hot  on  the  breakfast  table,  owed  their 
finishing  touch  to  the  frying  pan.    The 
latter,  however,  were  more  frequently 
baked  on  a  large  griddle  with  a  bow 
handle  made  to  hook  on   the  crane ; 
this,   on   account  of    its   larger    sur- 
face, enabled    the   cook   to  tui-n  out 
these  much-prized  cakes,   when  pro- 
perly made,  with  greater  speed  ;  and 
in  a  large  family  an  expert  hand  was 
required  to  keep  up  the  supply.    Some 
years  later  an  ingenious  Yankee  in- 
vented what  was  called  a   '  Reflector,' 
made  of  bright  tin    for  baking  with. 
It  was  a  small  tin  oven  with  a  slant- 


i  ing  top,  open  at  one  side,  and  when 
!  required  for  use  was  set  before  the  fire 
I  on  the  hearth.  This  simple  contri- 
vance was  a  great  convenience  and 
came  into  general  use.  Modern  in- 
ventions in  the  appliances  for  cooking 
have  very,  much  lessened  the  labour 
and  increased  the  possibilities  of  sup- 
plying a  variety  of  dishes,  but  it  has 
not  improved  the  quality  of  them 
There  were  no  better  caterers  to  hun- 
gry stomachs  than  our  mothers,  whose 
practical  education  had  been  received 
in  grandmother's  kitchen.  The  other 
rooms  of  the  house  comprised  a  sit- 
ting-room,— used  only  when  there  was 
company — a  parlour,  four  bed  rooms, 
and  the  room  reserved  for  the  old 
people.  Up  stairs  were  the  sleeping 
and  store-rooms.  In  the  hall  stood  the 
tall  old  fashioned  house  clock,  with  its 
long  pendulum  swinging  to  and  fro 
with  slow  and  measured  beat.  Its  old 
face  had  looked  upon  the  venerable 
sire  before  his  locks  were  touched 
with  the  frost  of  age.  When  his 
children  were  born  it  indicated  the 
hour,  and  had  gone  on  telling  off"  the 
days  and  years  until  they  w-ere  grown. 
And  when  a  wedding  day  had  come, 
it  rung  a  joyful  peal  through  the 
house,  and  through  the  years  the  old 
hands  travelled  on,  the  hammer  struck 
off"  the  hours,  and  another  generation 
came  to  look  upon  it  and  grow  fa 
miliar  with  its  constant  tick. 

The  furniture  was  plain  and  sub- 
stantial, more  attention  being  given 
to  durability  than  to  style  or  oi"ua- 
ment.  Easy  chairs — save  the  spacious 
rocking-chair  for  old  women — and 
lounges  were  not  seen.  Thei-e  was  no 
time  for  lolling  on  well-stuffed  cush- 
ions. The  rooms  were  heated  with 
large  double  box-stoves,  very  thick 
and  heavy,  made  at  Three  Rivers,  and 
by  their  side  was  always  seen  a  large 
wood-box  well  filled  with  sound 
maple  or  beech-wood.  But  few  pic- 
tures adorned  the  walls,  and  these 
were  usually  fude  prints  far  inferior 
to  those  we  get  everyday  now  from 
the   illustrated    papers.       Books,    so 
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plentiful  and  cheap  now-a-days,  were 
then  very  scarce,  and  where  a  few 
could  Le  found,  they  were  mostly 
heavy  doctrinal  tomes  piled  away  on 
some  shelf  where  they  were  allowed  to 
remain. 

The  home  we  now  inhabited   was 
altogether  a  different  one  from   that 
we   had  left  in  the  back  concession, 
but  it  was   like  many  another  to  be 
found  along  the  bay  shore.      Besides 
our  own  family,  there  were  two  young- 
er brothers  of   my    father,  and    two 
grown  up  nieces,  so  that,  when  we  all 
mustered  round  the  table,  there  was  a 
goodly  number  of  hearty  people  always 
ready  to   do  justice  to  the   abundant 
provision  made.      This  reminds  me  of 
an  incident  or  two  illustrative   of  the 
lavish  manner  with  which  a  well-to-do 
farmer's   table  was  su})plied  in  those 
days.     A  Montreal  merchant  and  his 
wife  were  spending  an   evening  at  a 
very  highly-esteemed  farmer's  house. 
At   the  proper  time  supper  was  an- 
nounced,   and    the  visitors  with    the 
family  gathered  round  the  table  which 
groaned,  metaphorically  speaking,  un- 
der the  load  it  bore.   There  was  turkey, 
beef,  and  ham,  bread  and  the  favourite 
short-cake,  sweet  cakes  in  endless  va- 
riety, pies,  preserves,  sauces,  tea,  cof- 
fee, cider,  kc,  kc.     The  visitors  were 
amazed,  as  they  might  well  be,  at  the 
lavish   display  of  cooking,   and    they 
were  pressed  with  well-meant  kindness 
to    partake    heartily    of    everything. 
They  yielded  good-naturedly  to  the  in- 
treaties  to  try  this  and  that  as  long  as 
they  could,   and  paused  only  when  it 
was    impossible    to    take    any   more. 
When  they  were  leaving  the  merchant 
asked  his  friend  when  they  were  com- 
ing to  Montreal,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  come   soon,  promising  if  they 
would  only  let  him  know  a  little  be- 
fore when  they  were  coming  he  would 
buy  up  everything  there  was  to  be  had 
in  the  market  for  supper.    On  another 
occasion,   an  English   gentleman   was 
si)ending  an  evening  at  a  neighbour's, 
and    as  usual  the    supper  table   was 
crowded    with    everything    the  kind- 


hearted  hostess  could  think  of.  The 
guest  was  plied  with  dish  after  dish,  and 
thinking  it  would  be  disrespectful  if 
he  did  not  take  something  from  each, 
he  continued  to  eat  and  take  from  the 
dishes  as  they  were  passed,  until  he 
found  his  plate  and  all  the  available 
space  around  him  heaped  up  with 
cakes  and  pie.  To  dispose  of  all  he  had 
carefully  deposited  in  his  plate  and 
around  it,  seemed  utterly  impossible,, 
and  yet  he  thought  he  would  be  con- 
sidered rude  if  he  did  not  tinish  what 
he  had  taken,  and  he  struggled  on, 
with  the  perspiration  visible  on  his 
face,  until  in  despair  he  asked  to  be 
excused,  as  he  could  not  eat  any  more 
if  it  were  to  save  his  life. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for 
the  hired  help  (the  term  servant  was- 
not  used)  to  sit  at  the  table  with  the 
family.    On  one  occasion  a  Montreal 
merchant  prince   was   on  a  visit  at  a 
wealthy  quaker's,  who  owned  a  large 
farm  and  employed  a  number  of  men 
in  the  summer.      It  was  customary  in 
this  house  for  the  family  to  seat  them- 
selves first  at   the  head  of   the  table, 
the  hired  hands  then  all  came  in  and 
took  the  lower   end.     This  was  the 
only  distinction.     They  were  served 
just  as  the  rest  of  the  family.     On  this 
occasion,  the  guest  came  out  with  the 
family  and  they  were  seated,  then  the 
hii'edmen  and  girls  came  in  and  did  the 
same.     Whereupon  the  merchant  left 
the  table  and  the  i-oom.    The  old  lady 
thinking   that    there    was    something 
the  matter  with   the  man,  soon  after 
followed  him  into  the  sitting  room  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  ill.      He  said  no. 
'  Then  why  did  thee  leave  the  table  1 ' 
said  the  old  lady.      '  Because,'  said  he, 
'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  eat  with  ser- 
vants.'    '  Very  well,'  replied  the  old 
lady,  '  if  thee  cannot  eat  with  us  thee 
will  have  to   go  without  thy  dinner.' 
His  honour  concluded   to  pocket  his 
dignity  and  submit  to  the  rules  of  the 
house. 

I  was  sent  to  school  quite  eai'ly, 
more,  I  fancy,  to  get  me  out  of  the 
way  for  a  good  pait  of  the  day,  than 
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from  any  expectation  that  I  would 
learn  much.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
hammer  the  alphabet  into  my  head, 
but  if  I  was  dull  at  school,  I  was  noisy 
and  mischievous  enough  at  home,  and 
very  fond  of  tormenting  my  sisters. 
Hence,  my  parents — -and  no  child  ever 
had  better  ones — could  not  be  blamed 
very  much  if  they  did  send  me  to 
scliool  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be 
rid  of  me.  The  school  house  was  close 
at  hand,  and  is  deeply  graven  in  my 
memory.  My  first  schoolmaster  was 
an  Englishman  who  had  seen  better 
days.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  I  be- 
lieve, but  a  poor  teacher.  The  school 
house  was  a  small  square  structure, 
with  low  ceiling.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  a  box  stove,  around  which 
the  long  wooden  benches  without 
backs  were  ranged.  Next  the  walls 
were  the  desks,  raised  a  little  from  the 
floor.  In  the  summer  time  the  pupils 
were  all  of  tender  years, the  large  onesr 
being  kept  at  home  to  help  with  the 
work.  At  the  commencement  of  my 
educational  course  I  was  one  of  a 
little  lot  of  urchins,  who  were 
ranged  daily  on  hard  wooden  seats, 
with  our  feet  dangling  in  the  air,  for 
seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.  In  such 
a  plight  we  were  expected  to  be  very 
good  children,  to  make  no  noise,  and 
to  learn  our  lessons.  It  is  a  marvel 
that  so  many  years  had  to  elapse  be- 
fore parents  and  teache;s  could  be 
brought  to  see  that  keeping  children, 
in  such  a  position  for  so  many  hours, 
was  an  act  of  great  cruelty.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  rod  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  keep  us  still,  and  that  often 
failed.  Sometimes,  tired  and  weary, 
we  fell  asleep  and  tumbled  off  the 
bench,  to  be  roused  by  the  fall  and  the 
rod.  In  the  winter  time  the  small 
school  room  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  larger  boys  and  girls.  This 
did  not  improve  our  condition,  for  we 
were  more  closely  packed  together, 
and  were  eitlier  shivering  with  the 
cold  or  being  cooked  with  the  i-ed-hot 
stove.  In  a  short  tiaie  after,  the  old 
school  house,  where  my  father,  I  be- 


lieve, had  got  his  schooling,  was 
hoisted  on  runners,  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  yoke  of  oxen,  was  taken  up 
the  road  about  a  mile  and  enlarged  a 
little.  This  event  brought  my  course 
of  study  to  an  end  for  a  while.  I  next 
sat  under  the  rod  of  an  Irish  peda- 
gogue, an  old  man  who  evidently  be- 
lieved that  the  only  way  to  get  any- 
thing into  a  boy's  head  was  to  pound 
it  in  with  a  stick  through  his  back. 
There  was  no  discipline,  and  the  noise 
we  made  seemed  to  rival  a  bedlam. 
We  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  on 
the  old  man,  and  I  was  not  behind 
either  in  contriving  or  carrying  them 
into  execution.  One  day,  however,  I 
was  caught  and  severely  thrashed. 
This  so  mortified  me,  that  I  jumped 
out  of  the  window  and  went  home. 
An  investigation  followed,  and  I 
was  whipped  by  my  father  and  sent 
back.  Poor  old  Dominie,  he  has  long 
since  put  by  his  stick,  and  passed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  unruly  boys.  Thus 
I  passed  on  from  teacher  to  teacher, 
staying  at  home  in  the  summer  and  re- 
suming my  books  again  in  the  winter. 
Sometimes  I  went  to  the  old  school 
house  up  the  road,  or  to  the  one  in  an 
opposite  direction,  which  was  larger, 
and  where  there  was  generally  a  better 
teacher.  But  it  was  much  farther, 
and  I  had  to  set  oft  early  in  the  cold 
frosty  mornings  with  my  books  and 
dinner  basket,  often  through  deep  snow 
and  drifts.  At  night  I  had  to  get 
home  in  time  to  help  to  feed  the  cattle 
and  get  in  the  wood  for  the  fires.  The 
school  housesthen  were  generally  small 
and  uncomfortable,  and  the  teachers 
were  often  of  a  very  inferior  order. 
The  school  system  of  Canada,  which 
has  sint-e  been  moulded  by  the  skilful 
hand  of  Dr.  Ryerson  into  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  will  give  to  his 
industry  and  genius  a  more  enduring 
name  than  stone  or  brass,  was  in  my 
day  very  imperfect  indeed.  It  was, 
perhaps,  up  with  the  times.  But  when 
the  advantages  which  the  youth  of 
this  country  possess  now,  are  compared 
with  the    small  facilities    we    had   of 
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picking  up  a  little  learning,  it  seems    ' 
almost  a  marvel  that  we  learned  any-    i 
thing.     Spelling  matches  came  at  this 
time  into  vogue,  and  were  continued 
for  several  years.  ■  They  occasioned  a 
friendly  rivalry  between  schools  and 
were  productive  of  good.     The  meet- 
ings took  place  during  the  long  winter 
nights,  either   weekly  or  fortnightly. 
Every  school  had  one  or  more  prize 
spellers,    and    these  were  selected  to 
lead  the  match,  or,  if  the  school  was 
large,  a  contest  between  the  girls  and 
boys  came  off  first.     Sometimes  two  of 
the  best  spellers  were  selected  by  the 
scholars  as  leaders,   and  these  would 
proceed  to  '  choose  sides,'  that  is,  one 
would  choose  a  fellow  pupil  who  would 
rise  and  take  his  or  her  place,  and  then 
the  other,    continuing    until  the  list    j 
was    exhausted.     The    preliminaries 
being  completed,  the    contest  began. 
At  first  the  lower  end  of  the  class  was 
disposed  of,  and  as  time  wore  on  one 
after  another  would  make  a  slip  and    ' 
retire,  until  two  or  three  only  were 
left  on  either  side.     Then  the  struggle 
became  exciting,  and  scores  of  eager   , 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  contestants.    \ 
With  the  old  hands  there  was  a  good 
deal  of   fencing,   though  the  teacher 
usually  had  a  reserve  of  difficult  words    i 
to  end   the  fight,  which   often  lasted    ! 
two  or  three  hours.     He  failed  some-   ' 
times,     and   then  it    was    a    drawn    { 
battle  to  be  fought  out  on  another  oc-    i 
casion. 

Debating  classes  also   met  and  dis-   ' 
cussed  grave  questions,  upon  such  old-    : 
fashioned  subjects  as  these :  '  Which  is    : 
the  most  useful  to  man,  wood  or  iron?''  I 
'  which  affords  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
anticipation  or  participation  1 '  '  which    I 
was  the  greatest  general,  Wellington    ; 
or  Napoleon  1 '     Those    who   were  to    j 
take  part  in  the  discussion  were  al-   j 
ways  selected  at   a  previous  meeting,    j 
so  that  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to    I 
select  a  chairman,  and  commence  the 
debate.      We  can  give  from  memory 
a    sample  or   two    of  these  first  at- 
tempts.    '  Mr.    President,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  ' 


public  speaking,  I  rise  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  this  all-important  ques- 
tion— Ahem — Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  tried  to  speak  in 
public,  and  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to — 
to — ahem.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
think  our  opponents  are  altogether 
wrong  in  arguing  that  Napoleon  was 
a  greater  general  than  Wellington, 
ahem — I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  did 
Napoleon  ever  thrash  Wellington? 
Didn't  Wellington  always  thi'ash 
him,  Mr.  President  l  Didn't  he  whip 
him  at  Waterloo  and  take  him  prison- 
er ?  and  then  to  say  that  he  is  a  greater 
general  than  Wellington,  why  Mr. 
President,  he  couldn't  hold  a  candle 
to  him.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  say 
that  Napoleon  wasn't  a  match  for  him 
at  all.  Wellington  licked  him  every 
time, — and — yes,  licked  him  every 
time.  I  can't  think  of  any  more,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  will  take  my  seat, 
sir,  by  saying  that  I'm  sure  you  will 
decide  in  our  favour  from  the  strong 
arguments  our  side  has  produced.' 

After  listening  to  such  powerful 
reasoning,  some  one  of  the  older  spec- 
tators would  ask  Mr.  President  to  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  some 
other  impoi'tant  question  to  be  de- 
bated, and  would  proceed  to  air 
his  eloquence  and  instruct  the  youth 
on  such  a  topic,  say,  as  this  :  '  Which 
is  the  greatest  evil,  a  scolding  wife  or 
a  smoky  chimney  1 '  After  this  wise 
the  harangue  would  proceed  : — '  Mr. 
President,  I've  been  almost  mad  a- 
listening  to  the  debates  of  these  'ere 
youngsters — they  don't  know  nothing 
at  all  about  the  subject.  What  do 
they  know  about  the  evil  of  a  scolding 
wife?  Wait  till  they  have  had  one 
for  twenty  years  and  been  hammered, 
and  jammed,  and  slammed,  all  the 
while.  Wait  till  they've  been  scolded, 
because  the  baby  cried,  because  the 
fire  wouldn't  burn,  because  the  room 
was  toohot,becausethecow  kicked  over 
the  milk,  because  it  rained,  because 
the  sun  shined, because  the  hens  didn't 
lay,  because  the  butter  wouldn't  come, 
because  the   old  cat   had  kittens,  be- 
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cause  they  came  too  soon  for  dinner, 
because  they  were  a  minute  kite — Vje- 
fore  they  talk  about  the  worry  of  a 
scolding  wife.  Why,  Mr,  President,  I'd 
rather  hear  the  clatter  of  hammers  and 
stones  and  twenty  tin  pans,  and  nine 
brass  keltles,  than  the  din,  din,  din,  of 
the  tongue  of  a  scolding  woman  ;  yes, 
sir,  I  would.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  smoky  chimney  is  no  more  to 
be  compared  to  a  scolding  wife  than  a 
little  nigger  is  to  a  dark  night.  '  These 
meetings  were  generally  well  attend- 
ed and  conducted  with  considerable 
spirit.  If  the  discussions  were  not 
brilliant,  and  the  young  debater  often 
lost  the  thread  of  his  argument,  in 
other  words,  got  things  '  mixed,'  he 
gained  confidence  and  learned  to  talk 
in  public,  and  to  take  higher  flights. 
Many  of  our  leading  public  men  learn- 
ed their  first  les.sons  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking  in  the  country  debating 
school. 

Apple  trees  were  planted  early  by 
the  boy  settlers,  and  there  were  now 
numerous  large  orchards  of  excellent 
fruit.  Pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants, 
and  gooseberries  were  also  common. 
The  apple  crop  was  gathered  in  Oc- 
tober, the  best  fruit  being  sent  to  the 
cellar  for  family  use  during  winter, 
and  the  balance  to  the  cider  mill. 
These  mills  were  somewha'  rude  con- 
trivances, but  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  designed.  It  was 
a  universal  custom  to  set  a  dish  of  ap- 
ples and  a  pitcher  of  cider  before  every 
one  who  came  to  the  house  :  any  de- 
parture from  this  would  have  been 
thought  disrespectful.  The  sweet  cider 
was  generally  boiled  down  into  a 
syrup,  and  with  apples  quartered  and 
cooked  in  it,  was  equal  to  a  preserve, 
and  made  splendid  pies.  It  was  called 
apple  sauce,  and  found  its  way  to  the 
table  thrice  a  day.  There  is  no  Ik  Her 
cure  for  biliousness  than  a  dish  of  ap- 
j>le  sauce. 

Then  came  the  potatoes  and  roots, 
which  had  to  be  dug  and  brought  to 
the  cellar.  It  was  not  very  nice  work, 
particularly  if  the  ground  was  damp 


and  cold,  to  pick  them  out  and  throw 
them  in  the  basket,  but  it  had  to  be 
done,  and  I  was  compelled  to  do  my 
share.  One  good  thing  about  it  was 
that  it  was  never  a  long  jol).  There 
was  much  more  fun  in  gathering  the 
pumpkins  and  corn  into  the  barn, 
where  it  was  husked,  generally  at 
night,  the  bright  golden  ears  finding 
their  way  into  the  old  crib,  from 
whence  it  was  to  come  again  to  fat- 
ten the  turkeys,  the  geese,  and  the 
ducks  for  Christmas.  It  was  a  very 
common  thing  to  have  husking  bees. 
A  few  neighbours  would  be  invited, 
the  barn  lit  with  candles,  and  amid 
jokes  and  laughter  the  husks  and  ears 
would  fly,  until  the  work  was  done, 
when  all  hands  would  repair  to  the 
house,  and  after  partaking  of  a  hearty 
supper,  leave  for  home  in  high  spirits. 
Then  came  hog-killing  time,  a  heavy 
and  disagreeable  task,  but  the  farmer 
has  many  of  these,  and  learns  to  take 
them  pleasantly.  My  father  with  two 
or  three  expert  hands,  dressed  for  the 
occasion,  would  slaughter  and  dress 
ten  or  a  dozen  large  hogs  through  the 
day.  There  were  other  actors  besides 
in  the  play.  It  would  be  curious,  indeed, 
if  all  hands  were  not  employed  when 
work  was  going  on.  My  part  in  the 
performance  was  to  attend  the  fire  un- 
der the  great  kettle,  in  which  the  hogs 
were  scalded,  and  to  keep  the  water 
boiling,  varied  at  intervals  by  blowing 
up  bladders  with  a  quill  for  my  own 
amusement.  In  the  house  the  fat  had 
to  be  looked  to,  and  after  being 
washed  and  ti-ied  (the  term  used  for 
melting),  was  poured  into  dishes  and 
set  aside  to  cool  and  become  lard, 
afterwards  finding  its  way  into  cakes 
and  pie  crust.  Close  on  the  heels  of 
this,  came  sausage-making,  when  meat 
had  to  be  chopped,  and  flavoured,  and 
stufied  into  cotton  bags  or  prepared 
gut.  Then  the  heads  and  feet  had  to 
be  soaked  and  scraped  over  and  over 
again,  and  when  ready  were  boiled, 
the  one  being  converted  into  head- 
cheese, the  other  into  sauce.  All 
these  matters,  when  conducted  under 
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the  e}e  of  a  good  house- wife,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  comfort  and 
good  living  of  the  family.  Who  is 
there,  with  such  an  experience  as 
mine,  that  receives  these  things  at  the 
hand  of  his  city  butcher  and  meets 
them  on  his  table,  that  does  not  wish 
for  the  moment  that  he  was  a  boy,  and 
seated  at  his  mother's  board,  that  he 
might  shake  off  the  phantom  cat  and 
dog  that  rise  on  his  plate,  and  call  in 
one  of  mother's  sausages.  The  out- 
door task  does  not  end  with  the  first 
day  either,  for  the  hogs  have  to  be 
carried  in  and  cut  up  ;  the  large  meat 
tubs,  in  which  the  family  supplies  are 
kept,  have  to  be  filled  ;  the  hams  and 
shoulders  to  be  nicely  cut  and  cured, 
and  the  balance  jmcked  into  barrels 
f  jr  sale. 

As  the  fall  crept  on,  the  preparation 
for  winter  increased.  The  large  roll 
of  full  cloth,  which  had  been  lately 
brought  from  the  mill, is  carried  down, 
and  father  and  I  set  out  for  a  tailor, 
who  takes  our  measure  and  cuts  out 
our  clothes,  which  we  bring  home,  and 
some  woman,  or  perhaps  a  wandering 
tailor,  is  employed  to  make  them  up. 
There  was  no  discussion  as  to  style, 
and  if  the  fit  did  not  happen  to  be 
perfect,  there  was  no  one  to  criticise 
either  the  material  or  the  make,nor  any 
arbitrary  rules  of  fashion  to  be  res- 
pected. We  had  new  clothes,  they  were 
warm  and  comfortable.  What  more 
did  we  want  ?  A  cobbler,  too,  was 
brought  in  to  make  our  boots,  my 
father  was  quite  an  expert  at  shoe- 
making,  biit  he  had  so  many  irons  in 
the  fire  now  that  he  could  not  do  more 
than  mend  or  make  a  light  pair  of 
shoes  for  mother  at  odd  spells.  The 
work  then  turned  out  by  the  sons  of 
St.  Crispin  was  not  highly  finished.  It 
was  coarse  and  strong,  but  wliat  was 
of  greater  consequence,  it  wore  well. 
While  all  this  was  going  on,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  male  portion  of  tlie 
house,  mother  and  the  girls  were  busy 
turning  the  white  flannel  into  shirts 
and  drawei-s,  and  the  plaid  roll  that 
came  with  it,  into  dresses  for  them- 


selves. As  in  the  case  of  our  clothes,, 
there  was  no  consulting  of  fashion- 
books,  for  a  very  good  reason,  perhaps, 
there  were  none  to  consult.  No  talk 
about  Miss  Brown  or  Miss  Smith, 
having  her  dress  made  this  way 
or  that,  and  I  am  sure  they  were 
far  happier  and  contented  than  the 
girls  of  to  day,  with  all  their  show  and 
glitter. 

The  roads  at  that  time,  in  the  fall 
particularly,  were  almost  impassable 
until  frozen  up.  In  the  spring  until 
the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  and 
they  had  settled  and  .dried, they  wereno 
better.  The  bridges  were  rough  wood- 
en affairs,  covered  with  logs,  usually 
flattened  on  one  side  with  an  axe,  and 
the  swamps  and  marshes  were  made 
passable  by  laying  logs  as  nearly  of  a 
size  as  possible  close  together  through 
them.  These  were  known  as  corduroy 
roads,  and  were  no  pleasant  paths,  as 
all  who  have  tried  them  know,  to  ride 
over  for  any  distance.  But  in  the  win- 
ter the  frost  and  snow  made  good  tra- 
velling everywhere,  and  hence  the 
winter  was  the  time  for  the  farmer  to 
do  his  teaming. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  claimed 
attention  when  the  sleighing  began, 
and  before  the  snow  got  deep  in  the 
woods,  was  to  get  out  the  year's  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  The  men  set  out  for  the 
bush  before  it  was  fairly  light,  and 
commenced  chopping.  The  trees  were 
cut  in  lengths  of  about  ten  feet,  and  the 
brush  piled  in  heaps.  Then  my  father, 
or  myself,  when  I  got  old  enough,  fol- 
lowed with  the  sleigh,  and  began  draw- 
ing it,  and  continued  until  the  wood- 
yard  was  filled  with  sound  beech  and 
maple,  with  a  few  loads  of  dry  pine  for 
kindling.  These  huge  wood-piles  al- 
ways bore  a  thrifty  appearance  and 
spoke  of  comfort  and  good  cheer  within. 

Just  before  Christmas  there  was  al- 
ways one  or  two  beef  cattle  to  kill. 
Sheep  had  also  to  be  slaughtered,  with 
the  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks,  which 
had  been  getting  ready  for  decapita- 
tion. After  liome  wants  were  pro- 
vided, the  rest  went  to  market. 
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The  winter's  work  now  began  in 
earnest,  for  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  enjoyment  of  Canadian  win- 
ter life,  and  it  is  an  enjoyable  time  to 
the  Canadian,  there  are  few  who  really 
enjoy  it  so  much  as  the  farmer.  He 
cannot,  however,  do  like  bruin,  roll 
himself  up  in  the  fall  and  suck  his 
jiaw  until  spring  in  a  state  of  semi-un- 
consciousness, for  his  cares  are  nu- 
merous and  imperious,  his  work  varied 
and  laborious.  His  large  stock  de- 
mand regxdar  attention,  and  must  be 
fed  morning  and  night.  The  great 
barn  filled  with  grain  had  to  be  thresh- 
ed, for  his  cattle  wanted  the  straw, 
and  the  grain  must  be  got  out  for  the. 
market.  So  day  after  day  he  and  his 
men  hammer  away  with  the  Hail,  or 
spread  it  on  the  barn  floor  to  be 
trampled  out  with  hoj-ses.  Threshing 
machines  were  unknown  then,  as  were 
all  the  labor-saving  machines  now  so 
extensively  used  by  farmers.  His  mus- 
cular arm  was  the  only  machine  he 
had  to  rely  upon,  and  if  it  did  not  ac- 
complish much,  it  succeeded  in  doing 
its  work  well,  and  provided  him  with 
all  his  modest  wants.  Then  the  fan- 
ning mill  came  into  play  to  clean  the 
grain,  after  which  it  was  carried  to 
the  granary,  from  whence  again  it  was 
taken  either  to  the  mill  or  to  the  mar- 
ket. It  was  also  the  time  to  get  out 
the  logs  from  the  woods  and  to  haul 
them  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  in  the 
spring — we  always  had  a  use  for  boards. 
These  saw  mills,  built  on  sap-streams, 
which  ran  dry  as  soon  as  the  spring 
freshets  were  over,  were,  like  the  cider 
mills,  small  rough  structures.  They 
had  but  one  upright  saw,  which,  ow- 
ing to  its  primitive  construction,  did 
not  move  as  now  with  lightning  ra- 
})idity,  nor  did  it  turn  out  a  very 
large  quantity  of  stuff.  It  an- 
swered the  i)urpose  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, and  that  was  all  that  was  requir- 
ed or  expected  of  it.  Kails,  also, 
had  to  be  split  and  drawn  to  where 
new  fences  were  wanted,  or  where  old 
ones  needed  repairs.  There  was  flour, 
beef,  mutton,  butter,  apples  and  a  score 


more  of  things  to  be  taken  to  market 
and  disposed  of.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  winter  was  a  good, 
joyful  time  for  the  farmer, — a  time 
in  which  the  social  requisites  of  his- 
nature,  too,  received  the  most  at- 
tention. Often  the  horses  would  be 
put  to  the  sleigh  and  we  would  set  off^ 
well  bundled  up,  to  visit  some  friend* 
a  few  miles  distant,  or,  as  frequently 
happened,  to  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  quite 
a  long  distance  away  in  the  new  set- 
tlements. The  roads  often  wound 
along  for  miles  through  the  forest,  and 
it  was  great  fun  for  us  youngsters  to  be 
dashing  along  behind  a  sjnrited  team, 
now  around  the  trunks  of  great  trees, 
or  under  the  low-hanging  boughs  of 
the  spruce  or  cedar,  laden  with  snow, 
which  sometimes  shed  their  heavy  load 
upon  our  heads. 

But  after  a  while  the  cold  would  seize 
upon  us,  and  then  we  would  wish  our 
journey  at  an  end.  The  horses,  white 
with  frost,  would  then  be  pressed  on 
faster,  and  would  bring  us  at  length  to 
the  door.  In  a  few  moments  we  would 
all  be  seated  round  the  glowing  fire, 
which  soon  quiets  our  chattering  teeth, 
thaws  us  out,  and  prepares  us  to  take 
our  place  at  the  table  which  has  been 
getting  ready  in  the  meantime.  We 
were  sure  to  do  justice  to  the  good 
things  which  the  table  provided. 

'  Oh  !  happy  years  !  once  more   who  woiild 
not  be  a  boy.' 

Many  of  these  early  days  start  up 
vividly  and  brightly  before  me,  parti- 
cularly since  I  have  grown  to  be  a  man 
and  to  live  amid  other  surroundings. 
None  of  these  recollections,  however, 
are  more  pleasing  than  some  of  my 
di'ives  of  a  moonlight  night,  when  the 
sleighing  was  good, and  when  the  sleigh, 
with  its  robes  and  rugs,  was  packed 
with  a  merry  lot  of  girls  and  boys. 
We  had  no  ladies  and  gentlemen  then. 
Ofi'  we  would  set,  spanking  along  over 
the  crisp  snow,  which  creaked  and 
cracked  under  the  runners,  making  a 
low  murmuring  sound  in  harmony 
with  the  sleigh-bells.     When  could  a. 
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more  fitting  time  be  found  for  a  plea- 
sui'e-ride  than  on  one  of  those  clear 
cahn  nights,  when  the  earth,  wrapt  in 
her  mantle  of  snow,  glistened  and 
sparkled  in  the  moonbeams,  and  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven  glittered  with 
countless  stars,  whose  brilliancy  seem- 
ed intensified  by  the  cold.  When 
the  aurora  borealis  waved  and  danced 
aci-oss  the  northern  sky,  and  the  snow 
noiselessly  fell  like  flakes  of  silver  upon 
a  scene  at  once  inspiriting,  exhilarat- 
ing and  joyous.  How  the  merry  laugh 
floats  away  in  the  evening  air,  as  we 
dash  along  the  road.  How  sweetly 
the  merry  song  and  chorus  echoes 
through  the  silent  wood,  while  our 
hearts  were  a-glow  with  excitement, 
and  all  nature  seemed  to  respond  to 
the  happy  scene. 

We  were  always  on  the  qui  rive  when 
the  frosty  nights  set  in,  for  a  skating 
revel  on  some  pond  near  by,  and  our 
eagerness  to  enjoy  the  sport  frequent- 
ly led  to  a  ducking.  But  very  soon 
the  lai'ge  ponds,  and  then  the  bay,  were 
frozen  over,  when  we  could  indulge  in 
the  fun  to  our  heart's  content.  My 
first  attempts  were  made  under  con- 
siderable difficulties,  but  perseverance 
bridges  the  way  over  many  obstacles, 
and  so  with  my  father's  skates,  which 
were  moi-e  than  a  foot  long,  and  which 
required  no  little  ingenuity  to  fasten  to 
Jiiy  feet,  I  made  my  first  attempt  on 


the  ice.  Soon,  howevei-,  in  the  growth 
of  my  feet,  this  trouble  was  overcome, 
and  I  could  whirl  over  the  ice  with 
anyone.  The  girls  did  not  share  in  this 
exhilarating  exercise  then,  indeed  it 
would  have  been  thought  quite  im- 
proper. As  our  time  was  usually  tak- 
en up  with  school  through  the  day, 
and  with  such  chores  as  feeding 
cattle  and  bringing  wood  in  for  the  fire 
when  we  returned  at  night,  we  would 
sally  out  after  supper,  on  moonlight 
nights,  and  full  of  life  and  hilarity 
fly  over  the  ice,  singing  and  shouting, 
and  making  the  night  ring  with  our 
merriment.  There  was  plenty  of  room 
on  the  bay,  and  early  in  the  season 
there  were  miles  of  ice,  smooth  as 
glass  and  clear  as  crystal,  reflecting 
the  stars  which  sparkled  and  glittered 
beneath  our  feet,  as  though  we  were 
gliding  over  a  sea  of  silver  set  with 
brilliants. 

Away,  away,  on  the  smooth  ice  we  glide, 

Fair  Cynthia  shines  bright  above  us  ; 
We  heed  not  the  cold,  while  gaily  we  glide 

O'er  the  water  that  slumbers  beneath  us. 
Our  heai'ts  are  light  as  the  falling  frost, 

That  sparkles  on  the  snow-banks'  brow  : 
The  north  wind's  blast  we  feel  it  not. 

For  we're  warmed  by  excitement  now. 

Hurrah  !  boys,  hurrah  !  skates  on  and  away, 
You  may  lag  at  your  work,  but  never  at  play  ; 
Give  wing  to  your   feet,  and   make  the  ice 

ring, 
Give  voice  to  your  mirth,  and  merrily  sing. 

(To  he  Continued.) 
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BY    FELIX    L.    MAX,    TORONTO. 


'  As  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Browning'  <,'rew  gilent,  tlie  songs  of  Jean  Ingeiow  beg-an.  They  sprang  up  sud- 
denly and  tunefully  as  slvy  larks  from  the  daisy -spangled  meadows  of  old  England,  with  a  blitheness  Ion" 
luiknown,  and  in  their  idyllic  undertlights  moved  with  the  tenderest  currents  of  liuraan  life.'  ^ 


ANEW  novel*  by  Jean  Ingelow 
cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  by 
all  to  whom  her  former  books  have 
been  such  a  source  of  pleasure.  But 
whether  it  will  add  very  much  to  her 
reputation  as  a  novelist  admits  of 
question.  There  are  fine  touches  of 
humor  in  the  book,  descriptions  made 
up  of  pure,  unstudied  poetry,  with 
true  skill  in  the  analysis  of  charac- 
ter and  the  springs  of  action  ;  but,  till 
the  twenty -first  chapter,  the  reader's 
interest  is  scarcely  excited  ;  there  are 
many  dull  passages,  while  the  author 
fails  to  present  a  clear  idea  of  her 
purpose ; — in  fact  (to  use  Schiller's 
phrase  in  a  different  sense)  architec- 
tural beauty,  harmony  and  proportion 
in  construction,  are  absent.  But  from 
the  point  where  the  guilty  husband 
and  the  suffering  wife  and  mother  are 
made  to  meet  (a  scene  described  with 
much  solemn  power,)  the  style  becomes 
more  elevated,  and  the  story  grows 
in  strength  and  interest,  till,  as 
the  last  leaf  is  turned,  the  reader's 
heart  is  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
representation  of  some  of  the  most 
tragic  and  pathetic  conditions  in 
human  life,  its  sacrifice  and  suffering, 
— conditions  common  enough,  perhaps, 
but  which  we  do  not  always  realize 
till  brought  before  us  by  the  pen  of 
the  novelist.  It  is  this  which  makes 
fiction,  in  spite  of  its  faults  and  un- 
healthful  influence,  a  power  for  good 

*  karak  de  Berenger,  by  Jea.n  Ingelow.    Boston; 
Roberts  Bros.     Toronto  :  Hart  &  Rawhnson. 


in  the  world,  teaching  what  a  man  of 
limited  expei'ience  and  with  not  much 
imaginative  power  can  never  learn 
from  his  own  life. 

Sarah  de  Berenger  shows  traces  all 
through  of  the  same  genius  which  has 
made  the  author's  other  books  what 
they  are,  while  there  is  a  weird  gloom, 
a  strength  and  intensity  in  the  analysis 
of  some  feelings,  such  as  the  fear  and 
di-ead  haunting  Hannah  Dill  and  her 
husband,  or  her  yearning,  unsatisfied 
love  for  her  unacknowledged  children,, 
which  Jean  Ingelow  has  displayed 
nowhere  else,  and  which  in  a  faint^ 
imperfect  way,  reminds  us  of  Haw- 
thorne. But  taken  as  a  whole,  though 
perhaps  m  some  respects  it  goes  deeper 
and  is  certainly  more  tragic,  Sarah 
de  Berenger  is  not  equal  to  Off"  the 
SkeUigs.  It  confirms  an  opinion 
which  probably  many  of  Jean  Inge- 
low's  readei-s  hold,  that  since  it  was 
as  a  poet  that  she  won  her  place  in 
the  literary  world,  she  must  not 
change  herself  from  a  poet  to  a 
novelist  if  she  would  rise  higher. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  a 
writer  who  has  become  such  a  favorite, 
whose  poems  have  so  touched  human 
hearts  that  a  sincere  feeling  of  love  and 
gratitude  for  her  has  been  awakened 
in  return,  should  be  so  little  known 
outside  of  her  poetry  as  is  Jean  Inge 
low. 

Who  is  she  ?  But  a  shadow,  a  mere 
name  ?  We  feel  sure  that  to  most  of  her 
readers  she  is  little  more. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  good  deal  due  to 
herself,  for  she  dislikes  publicity,  and 
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Las  always  tried  to  escape  fi-om  the 
curious  scrutiny  of  the  world.  But 
that  no  good  magazine  article  to 
interpret  her  poetry  has  ever  been 
written  is  certainly  the  fault  of  her 
readers.  It  shows  that  while  the 
critical  spirit  of  the  age  is  in  some 
respects  keen-eyed  and  penetrative,  it 
is  in  othei's  singularly  careless  and 
blind. 

The  English  '  Reviews '  have  been 
content  to  give  but  short  notices  of 
her  volumes  as  they  were  issued;  and 
of  the  American  the  only  thing 
appi'oaching  to  a  satisfactory  criticism 
is  that  published  long  ago  in  a  second- 
class  periodical  called  '  Good  News.' 
But  this  is  now  out  of  print. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  quality  of 
Jean  Ingelow's  work,  that  its  popular- 
ity seems  to  be  due  entirely  to  itself  and 
borrows  none  from  personal  interest. 
Yet  where  nothing  is  known  of  the 
woman  and  the  life  she  lives,  this 
sympathy  and  appreciation  is  cer- 
tainly less  than  it  might  be.  Besides, 
for  a  perfect  understanding  of  her 
poetiy  as  a  whole,  it  is  essential  to 
know  the  circumstances  amid  which 
her  genius  has  been  developed,  the 
conditions  of  birth,  education,  and 
geographical  position  which  have  de- 
termined its  character. 

A  long  and  patient  search,  in  addi- 
tion to  wearisome  correspondence,  has 
pursuaded  us  that  just  now  it  is  im- 
possible to  gain  a  very  deep  insight 
into  the  life  and  character  of  this 
reserved,  secluded  poet ;  though  the 
facts  we  have  succeeded  in  collecting 
from  different  places  (sometimes  one 
fact  or  half  an  one  in  each  place), 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  of  great  service 
to  us  all.  A  nd  yet  our  chief  aim  will 
be  to  show  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
com.e  within  the  circle  of  Jean  Inge- 
low's  readers  that,  even  without  any 
very  extensive  revelations  of  a  bio- 
graphical nature,  there  is  enough  in 
her  work  to  interest  and  charm  them, 
if  they  will  but  pause  a  moment  in 
their  hurried,  proseful  life,  and  listen 
to  her  voice. 


And,  first,  let  us  look  at  the  county 
of   Lincoln,    in   the   eastern   part    of 
England,   which  has  been  the  suViject 
and  the  inspiration  of  some  of  her  best 
poetry.       It  is  a  flat,   level  country, 
not   remarkable   for   any  magnificent 
scenery  or  wondrous  beauty,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Humber  as 
it  takes  its  impetuous  way  to  the  sea. 
Along  this  river,  extending  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  are  what  are  called 
the  'Wolds, '  —  chalk  uplands  covered 
with  grass.       Then   come   wide,  long 
plains  or  '  moors '  of  thickly  growing 
heather.  Adeep  depression  of  the  coast 
line  on  the  south,  then  an  irregular 
jutting  out,  form  a  large  bay  called  The 
Wash,  into  which  the  river  Witham 
flows.  The  land  on  the  south  is  low  and 
of  equal  elevation,  made  up  of  '  Fens 
— a  term  suggestive  of  barren  desola- 
tion, and,  indeed,  a  most  appropriate 
one,  when  nothing  but  useless  marshes 
or  bogs  were  to  be  seen  for  miles,  but, 
owing  to  the  extensive  drainage  and 
the  industry  of  the  farmers,  the  soil 
is    now    very    rich    and    productive. 
Some    of     these      artificial     streams 
are   large    enough    to   be    navigable, 
and  it  is    often    hard   to   distinguish 
them  from    those  formed  by   nature. 
This    part  of  Lincolnshire  is  cele- 
brated for   agricultural   success,    and 
yet  the  occupations  of  the  people  are 
mostly  pastoral,   because  grass  grows 
in  richer  luxuriance  than  even  grain. 
Dotted  over  the  fresh,  green  country 
are  immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep, — everything  in  fact  making 
up  a  scene  so  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful that  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  have 
been  called  the  Arcadia  of  England. 
The  whole  coast  is   low    and  sandy, 
and  as  the   ocean  tends  to  be  very 
aggressive,  large  embankments  have 
been  built  to  keep  it  from  flowing  in. 
One  of  Jean  Ingelow's  most  popular 
poems  vividly  described  the  time  in 
1571  when  the  tide  broke  through  this 
old  sea  wall  and  brought  ruin  to  the 
smiling  fields  beyond. 

Among  these  rich  level  fens,  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  sea,  up  the  river 
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Witham,  lies  the  old  town  of  Boston. 
Lincolnshire  can  boast  of  many  gi-and 
specimens  of  ancient  architecture,  but 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Bodolph, — a 
monk  of  the  seventh  century,  from 
whom  Boston  took  its  name, — is  con- 
sideretl  the  largest  and  finest  church  in 
all  England.  Inside,  it  measures  two 
hundred  and  ninety  by  ninety-eight 
feet.  Built  in  1309,  it  has  an  immense 
tower  very  much  re-embling  that  of 
the  cathedral  in  Antwerp.  At  the 
top  there  is  an  arched  lantern  in  which 
the  townspeople  put  a  light,  visible 
for  miles  and  miles  across  the  fens,  and 
a  beacon  to  the  sailors  far  off  on  the 
stormy  waves  of  the  ocean.*  'From 
the  galleries  of  the  tower  can  be  ob- 
tained a  curious  birds-eye  view  of  the 
town  with  its  irregular,  open  market- 
place, its  Town-Hall  and  Gothic  build- 
ings,' composed  of  bi'ick  and  stone 
picturesquely  blended,  its  intricate 
by-lanes,  its  quaint  old  roofs  and 
gables,  and  long  crooked  streets  wind- 
ing out  into  the  green  fields,  all 
reminding  us  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Witham  flov.s  right  through  the  centre 
of  the  town,  but  its  two  parts 
are  joined  by  a  magnificent  iron 
biidge.  Everywhere  are  signs  of 
commercial  activity.  The  river  is 
tilled  with  ships  carrying  on  trade 
with  foreign  ports,  while  its  '  quays 
are  overhung  with  enormous  piles 
of  antiquated-looking  warehouses,  in 
which  is  stored  the  corn  collected  from 
the  rich  district  around.  Its  course  is 
then  to  be  traced  across  the  green 
fields  until  it  mingles  with  the  German 
ocean. ' 

In  this  curious,  old  fashioned  town, 
within  sight  of  the  sea,  Jean  Ingelow 
was  born  in  the  year  1830.  And  the 
whole  character  of  her  poetry  has  been 
formed  by  the  simple,  pastoral  scenes 
amid  which  her  childhood  was  passed. 

*  Many  memories  of  the  old  Puritans  cluster 
around  this  town.  Of  its  church  John  Cotton  was 
vicar  for  twenty  years.  To  escape  religious  perse- 
cution he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  the  city  in 
3Iassachusetts  which  Winthrop  and  his  comrades 
had  named  Boston  in  honor  of  their  native  place. 
In  1851  a  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Edward 
Everett  was  erected  in  the  old  church  to  Cotton's 
memory. 


They  became  so  dear  to  her  heart,  so 
linked  with  all  her  thoughts  and 
human  affections,  that  when  the  time 
came  to  write  she  took  them  in- 
stinctively as  subjects  for  her  verse. 

Scattei'ed  through  lier  works  wf, 
find  countless  pictures  of  nature  which 
could  not  have  been  painted  from 
imagination,  however  glowing  and 
vivid, — pictures  such,  for  example,  as 
those  in  the  poems  called  Divided,  The 
Four  Bridges,  A  Birthday  Walk,  and 
The,  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire. This  last  poem  shows  es- 
pecially the  power  of  memory.  '  She 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  low- 
lying  river.  Her  infancy  was  familiar 
with  their  herds  of  grazing  cattle,  the 
milkers  and  the  drivers,  the  melick 
and  the  cowslip,  the  mews  and  peewits 
on  the  old  seawall,  the  towering  steeple 
and  the  boundless  expanse  of  green 
across  which  the  setting  sun  shone 
like  a  ball  of  gold,  while  its  rays 
streamed  athwart  the  sward  like 
golden  breath.'* 

It  is  poetry  like  hers  that  increases 
the  charm  which  the  country  has 
always  had  for  us,  enhances  '  the 
illusion,  the  glory,  and  the  dream 
which  have  hovered  over  it  in  golden 
fu.se  from  Theocritus  to  Cowper'f  and 
Wordsworth.  But  she  made  the  sea 
her  especial  study,  and  watched  it  in 
all  its  fitful,  changing  moods,  with  the 
passion  and  enthusiasm  of  a  lover. 

Byron's  imagination  was  most  sus- 
ceptible to  the  majesty  and  terror  of 
the  ocean,  and  some  poets  have  seized 
other  qualities  of  its  wonderful  nature. 
Jean  Ingelow  is  among  those  who, 
with  almost  equal  fidelity,  describe  it 
in  its  calmness,  or  when  it  tosses  its 
waves  high  in  the  storm. 

Then  the  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  changes  and  partings,  in- 
separable from  the  sailor's  life,  touched 
her  quick  sympathy,  and  left  traces  in 
her  heart  which  time  never  obliterated. 
She  must  herself  have  been  Mdtness  of 
many  of  the  scenes  which  she  describes 

*Mr.  Thompson  in  'Good  News.' 
t  Hazlitt. 
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with  such  exquisite  pathos,  in  Brothers 
and  a  Sermon,  and  in  some  of  her  finest 
lyrics.  As  St.  Bodolph,  the  founder 
of  her  native  town,  is  the  '  patron 
saint '  of  sailors,  so  is  she  their  poet. 

But  some  readers  may  think  that 
Lincolnshire  life  has  almost  mono- 
polized her  interest.  For  example, 
varied  and  beautiful  as  her  descriptions 
are,  we  miss  in  them  that  form  of 
sublimity  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
long  familiarity  with  the  grandeur  of 
mountain  scenery.  Her  poetry  has 
nothing  of  that  which  makes  some  of 
Wordsworth's  so  majestic.  The  scenery 
surrounding  Boston  .  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  hills  of 
Westmoreland  ! 

Jean  Ingelow's  father, — a  banker, 
with  a  comfortable  income, — had  a 
refined,  genial  nature  and  cultivated 
literary  taste.  But  her  mother  (who 
is  still  alive, )  is  especially  distinguished 
for  strong  character,  power  of  intellect, 
and  that  practical  common  sense  due 
to  her  Scotch  origin.  She  is  a  beauti- 
ful, lovable  woman,  too,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  home  she  has  made  for 
her  children  is  seen  in  many  of  her 
daughter's  sweetest  poems.  From  her 
our  authoress  must  have  inherited  the 
elements  of  her  genius. 

As  a  child  the  poet  was  diffident 
and  reserved,  partly  because  the 
strange,  beautiful  world  of  ideals,  in 
which  she  so  often  wandered,  was 
understood  by  so  few  of  her  com- 
panions. She  was  not  a  prodigy,  by 
any  means,  in  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, though  fond  of  books,  and  with 
a  very  good  memory.  However,  the 
poetic  power  to  discover  the  inner 
spii'itual  meaning  in  natural  objects 
and  in  human  action,  early  showed 
itself, — a  power  which  the  close  and 
loving  study  of  Shakespeare  strength- 
ened and  encouraged. 

Can  we  not  trace  some  resemblance 
to  her  life  in  the  scenes  described  so 
graphically  in  the  first  few  chapters 
of  her  novel  Of  the  Skelligs?  Note 
the  house  in  which  Snap  and  his  little 
sister  lived,   '  in  a  quiet  countiy  town 


through  which  a  tidal  river  flowed.' 
Then  the  old  minster  in  which  thev 
played  and  recited  Shakespeare,  could 
it  not  be  the  old  church  of  St.  Bodolph, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  tower 
her  father's  house  did  really  stand  1 

It  was  probably  about  the  time  of 
her  father's  death  that  Jean  Ingelow 
moved  to  London,  where  she  now 
lives  with  her  mother  and  sister. 
Their  house  is  in  a  quiet  street  in 
Kensington,  where  '  all  the  windows 
are  gay  with  boxes  full  of  flowers.' 

'  The  mother,'  a  visitor  reports,  '  is 
a  truly  beautiful  old  lady  with  the 
sweetest,  serenest  face  1  ever  saw. 
Two  daughters  sat  with  her ;  both 
older  than  I  had  fancied  them  to  be, 
but  both  very  attractive  women. 
Eliza  looked  as  though  she  wrote  the 
poetry,  Jean  the  prose,  for  the  former 
wore  curls,  had  a  delicate  face,  and 
that  indescribable  something  which 
suggests  genius.  The  latter  was  plain, 
rather  stout,  hair  touched  with  gray, 
shy  yet  cordial  manners,  and  a  clear, 
straight  forward  glance,  which  I  liked 
so  much ....  We  pleasantly  compared 
notes,  and  I  enjoyed  the  sound  of  her 
peculiarly  musical  voice,  in  which  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  breezy  rhythm  of 
some  of  her  charming  songs.' 

The  quiet,  uneventful  London  life 
of  the  poet  h:is  almost  no  history,  and 
there  is  little  of  interest  to  record. 
One  of  the  chief  excellences  of  her 
poetry  is  its  fine  moral  influence,  the 
high  moral  ideal  it  sets  before  us. 
And  her  own  life  comes  not  far  below 
this  high  ideal.  It  is  beautiful,  unas- 
suming, and  Christlike.  Her  face  is 
well-known  among  the  wretched  poor 
of  the  great  city  to  whom  she  goes  as 
a  light,  a  guide,  and  a  consolation  in 
their  sin  and  unhappiness.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  her  wide  charity  and  self- 
sacrifice,  the  following  incident 
speaks  for  itself  In  London,  pub- 
lishers are  in  the  habit  of  giving  once 
a  year  a  grand  banquet  to  the  authors 
of  the  city,  and  they  call  it  their  Copy- 
right dinner.  Borrowing  the  name, 
Jean    Ingelow   gives,    three  times    a 
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week,  what  she  calls  lier  Copyright 
dinner ;  and  who  are  her  guests  ? 
'  The  sick  poor  and  the  discharged 
•convalescents  from  hospitals  who 
either  are  unable  to  work  or  have  not 
yet  found  employment.'  At  one  of 
the  few  times  when  she  has  consented 
to  speak  of  herself  she  said  :  '  I  find  it 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  writing 
that  it  gives  me  more  money  for  such 
purposes  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
women.' 

If  a  poet's  best  and  most  spontane- 
ous poetry  is  ever  a  record  of  ■personal 
experience,  then  we  may  feel  sure  that 
Jean  Ingelow's  life  has  not  been  free 
from  grief  and  tears.  Not  courting 
either  the  sympathy  or  pity  of  the 
curious  world,  she  has  carefully  veiled 
everything  which  could  reveal  her 
heart  history  ;  and  yet  she  could  not 
have  put  such  pathos  and  tenderness 
into  many  of  her  poems  if  she  had  not 
suffered, — yes,  and  kept  her  nature 
from  being  embittered  by  that  suffering. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  last  song  in 
Supper  at  tJie  Mill  refers  to  herself ; 
that  she,  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood, 
was  wooed  by  one  whom  she  fancied 
she  did  not  love.  Thinking  she  would 
wait  until  her  heart  could  answer  un- 
mistakably, and  not  dreaming  of  what 
the  end  would  be,  she  allowed  him 
to  set  his 

'  Foot  on  the  ship  and  sail 
To  the  icefields  and  the  snow.' 

But  she  loved  him  after  he  had  gone, 
and  when  the  tidings  came  that  he 
had  perished,  her  heart  was  filled  with 
a  desperate  longing  which  nothing 
could  satisfy.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover anything  really  authentic  to 
verify  this  conjecture  ;  yet  even  if  the 
poem  does  not  express  her  own  grief 
it  '  gives  speech  to  the  sorrow  of  thou- 
sands.' 

Thei'e  is,  perhaps,  more  reason  for 
the  supposition  that  the  last  of  the 
*  Songs  with  Preludes,'  called  Friend- 
ship, is  descriptive  of  her  own  brother 
who  fell  asleep  far  away  in  Australia. 

That  Jean  Ingelow  has  borne  all 
grief  with  fortitude  and  resignation 
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her  whole  life  shows.  It  has  strength- 
ened and  ennobled  her  character,  made 
her  nature  deeper  and  more  sincere. 
And  she  is  always  cheerful,  sometimes 
even  joyous ;  though  her  heart  may 
often  ache  wearily,  her  bright  face  is 
seldom  shadowed  for  her  friends. 
Quite  an  accurate  idea  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance  can  be  formed  from 
the  excellent  portraits  which  her 
American  publishers*  insert  in  her 
poetical  works,  and  which  we  here  in 
words  reproduce  for  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly.  The  hair  combed 
down  over  a  full  and  somewhat  low 
forehead.  The  eyes  looking  out  from 
under  projecting  brows,  their  expres- 
sion one  of  sweet  and  thoughtful  ten- 
derness. The  mouth  firm  and  decided, 
with  a  rather  sad  droop  at  the  corners. 
By  no  means  a  beautiful  face — indeed 
the  word  '  homely '  (in  its  correct 
sense)  being  more  the  term  chosen  to 
define  it,  yet  intelligence,  strength, 
and  gentleness  are  most  pleasingly 
combined  in  its  whole  expression. 
There  is  altogether  more  in  her  face 
than  one  would  realize  at  first  glance, 
a  face  that  will  wear. 

Not  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  Jean 
Ingelow  is,  still  very  interesting  and  or- 
iginal is  she  in  her  way  of  expressing 
her  opinion.  And  she  has  definite, 
decided  opinions  on  almost  all  sub- 
jects, for  she  has  accustomed  herself 
to  think  deeply  and  thoroughly,  and 
keeps  '  well  up  '  in  modern  literature 
and  philosophy.  Her  common  sense 
and  practical  tendency  prevent  her 
from  being  led  into  many  vagaries  and 
useless  speculations ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  her  power  to  idealize  life, 
afiection,  religion, — all  things  in  fact, 
— gives  a  charm  to  every  word  she 
utters. 

In  her  method  of  writing  there  is 
nothing  forced  or  mechanical.  She 
seems  to  have  the  true  poetic  inspira- 
tion, and  thoughts  flow  spontaneously 
from  a  mind  always  sensitive  and  on 
the  alert.  And  she  draws  inspiration 
directly  from  nature,  not  from  books, 

*  Roberts  Bros. ,  of  Boston. 
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though,  indeed,  her  taste  has  been  re- 
fined and  ennobled  by  close  study  of 
some  of  the  best.  She  does  not  sit  in 
her  library  absorbed  in  the  pastorals 
of  Theocritus  or  Virgil,  nor  stand  in 
the  National  Gallery  before  the  sea- 
pictures  of  Turner ;  but  crossing  the 
wide  fields  made  beautiful  with  ver- 
dui'e  and  flowers,  the  lights  and  sha- 
dows in  the  pools,  and  vocal  with  the 
voices  of  birds,  she  goes  clear  to  the 
borders  'of  the  Wash,  while  the  sea 
breezes  blow  her  hair  into  disorder 
and  touch  her  cheeks  with  freshness. 

Jean  Ingelow  must  have  served  a 
long  apprenticeship  in  the  service  of 
poetry,  and  have  exercised  to  an  un- 
usual degree  her  self-denial,  for  her 
first  volume,  dedicated  to  her  brother, 
was  not  published  till  1863,  when  she 
was  thirty-three  yeai's  of  age.  It  was 
received  at  once  with  great  favour. 
The  London  Athencemn  recognised  in  it 
'  the  presence  of  genius  which  makes 
itself  surely  felt  in  a  glow  of  delight 
such  as  makes  the  old  world  young 
again.'  It  is  said  that  this  tribute  so 
attracted  the  attention  of  '  Roberts 
Bros,'  Boston,  Mass.,  that  very  soon 
the  American  edition  was  issued, — ■ 
twenty-five  thousand  copies,  of  which 
were  sold  almost  immediately — the 
name  of  Jean  Ingelow  thus  becoming 
a  '  household  word '  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

We  do  not  hear  that  such  instan- 
taneous success  intoxicated  the  poet, 
or  made  her  any  the  less  true  to  her- 
self or  to  her  art.  She  was  welcomed 
by  the  literary  men  and  women  of 
London,  and  took  her  place  among 
them  with  quiet,  unassuming  dignity. 

This  volume  contained  Divided,  the 
first  line  of  which  has  been  rather  en- 
thusiastically called  the  best  piece  of 
description  ever  written  in  English  ; 
Songs  of  Seven,  remarkable  for  lyrical 
sweetness  and  varied  rhythm,  in  most 
suggestive  language,  expressing  the 
chief  epochs  of  a  woman's  life  ;  High 
Tide  on  tlie  Coast  of  Li  i.colnsldr  e,vih\ch. 
Whittier  thinks  the  best  ballad  of  our 
time ;    besides    two    or    three    other 


poems  which,  for  truthful  idyllic  re- 
presentation of  social  and  domestic 
Hfe,  we  rank  very  high. 

Since  1863,  Miss  Ingelow  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  poetry,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  number  of  prose  works.* 
In  the  second  volume  there  is  a  wider 
range  of  subject  (seen,  for  instance  in. 
The  Story  of  Doom),  and  in  many 
places  more  perfect  execution,  while 
she  indicates  that  *  decided  individu- 
ality which  was  before  apparent  in  her 
best  efibrts.'  *"'  In  the  third,  how- 
ever, she  does  not  seem  to  have  risen 
to  her  greatest  height  in  beauty  of 
versification,  nor  shown  that  advance- 
ment in  thought,  of  which  she  had 
given  such  promise. 

It  has  become  almost  an  established 
principle  of  poetical  criticism  to  say 
that  a  poet  is  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
presentative, that  in  him,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  general  spirit  of  his  age  is 
more  or  less  clearly  reflected.  If  his 
intellect  is  of  unusual  strength,  he 
may  even  go  beyond  his  age.  Raised 
by  his  genius  high  above  his  contem- 
poraries, he  modifies  their  tastes  and 
opinions,  or  creates  the  ideas  which 
will  agitate  the  minds  [of  the  future. 
Thus  he  sometimes  causes  one  epoch 
in  literature  to  be  different  from 
another. 

But  in  modern  times  when  poetical 
genius  is  so  widely  dififused,  it  is  not 
often  that  one  poet  exercises  an  in- 
fluence such  as  this.  His  power  is 
shared  by  others.  Hence  it  is  not 
Tennyson  alone,  not  Browning,  nor 
Jean  Ingelow,  who  is  making  English 
poetry  what  it  is  to-day,  or  indicating 
that  of  the  next  age.  They  are  work- 
ing together  and  have  many  helpers. 

Then  it  is  not  often  that  one  poet's 
mind  is  sufliciently  comprehensive  for 
the  discernment  and  representation  of 
a  great  number  of  the  ideas  ruling  his 
age,  but  he  unconsciously  chooses  to 

*  With  the  few  fugitive  poems,  not  iiiclucied  in 
the  '  complete  edition  '  of  her  poetical  works,  made 
up  of  these  three  volumes,  we  do  not  just  now  con- 
cern ourselves.  5 

*■*  AthenEBuni. 
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embody  in  his  works  those  whose  in- 
fluence upon  him  is  especially  strong. 
The  world  does  not  lose  a  great  deal 
by  this,  because  the  poetry  which  is 
its  result  goes  deeper,  though  it  has  not 
a  very  extended  range,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  satisfying  to  thepopul;)r  taste. 

The  scope  of  Jean  Ingelow's  poetry 
is  narrower  than  Tennyson's,  because, 
either  from  necessity  or  from  choice, 
she  has  not  recognized,  to  the  extent 
that  he  has,  the  force  of  contemporary 
thought.  But  she  is  a  true  represen- 
tative poet,  for  all  her  poetry  has  been 
written  either  in  harmony  with  her 
age,  or  in  gentle  protest  against  its 
more  rash  and  pernicious  tendencies. 

To  analyze  that  age  at  all  thorough- 
ly would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  article ;  hence  but  two 
or  three  of  its  most  obvious  charac- 
teristics will  for  a  moment  detain  us. 

It  is  especially  distinguished  by 
great  eagerness  in  scientihc  inquiry 
and  a  powerful  impetus  given  to  all 
branches  of  knowledge.  This  un- 
doubtedly tends  to  make  poetry  criti- 
cal, realistic,  devoid  of  much  of  that 
'phenomenal  language  and  imagery 
which  is  one  of  our  most  precious  in- 
heritances from  the  past,'  for  the  poet 
is  of  course  inclined  to  ti-eat  natural 
objects  more  '  as  men  know  they  ac- 
tually are,  than  as  they  appear  to  the 
imagination,  or  to  the  uneducated 
eye. '  *  Choosing  not  to  do  this,  es- 
pecially if  he  have  little  dramatic  in- 
sight, or  aptitude  for  managing  tran- 
scendental subjects,  he  pays  more 
attention  to  the  artistic  form  of  his 
verse, — satisfied  with  technical  perfec- 
tion and  beauty  of  mere  expi-ession. 
To  him,  with  the  change  of  one  word, 
might  then  Holofernes's  remark  in 
'  Love's  Labour  Lost '  appropriately 
be  applied  :  '  Via,  Goodman  Dull  ! 
Thou  has  spoken  no  thought  all  this 
while.' 

Jean  Ingelow's  chief  power  is  not 
in  the  artistic  finish  of  her  poems,  for 
she  has  both  depth  and  originality  of 
thought,  and  never  sacrifices  the  idea 

'E.  C.  Stedinan. 


to  its  expression  ;  but  her  workman- 
ship has  few  faults,  and  there  is  a 
rhythmic  music  in  it  all  very  en- 
chanting. 

Then,  even  though  she  does  not 
make  much  use  of  the  scientific  terms 
and  allusions  to  be  found  so  often  in 
Tennyson's  poetry,  or  in  the  poetical 
prose  of  George  Eliot,  many  proofs 
could  be  given  that  she  has  a  cleai-- 
sighted  eye  for  the  valuable  materials 
now  ready  for  the  poet's  shaping  and 
inventive  power,  and  that  she  has  used 
imagery  both  original  and  beautiful, 
because  not  inharmonious  with  the 
truth  regarding  natural  objects  which 
science  makes  known  to  us. 

This  pure  love  of  truth  is  not  the 
only  effect  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the 
time,  its  influence  is  indirectly  seen 
in  the  wide  difi"usion  of  democratic 
and  humanitarian  principles, — these 
lying  at  the  root  of  the  hearty  and 
systematic  benevolence  which  is  the 
glory  of  modei-n  life.  Both  principles 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jean 
Ingelow,  '  informing  her  thought,  en- 
nobling her  style.' 

Then  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  poet 
of  to  day,  not  only  to  make  use  of 
new  imagery,  but  to  turn  away  fiom 
those  perhaps  time-worn  subjects  so 
fascinating  to  the  imagination  (such 
as  the  Gods  and  hei'oes  of  Greek 
mythology,  or  deeds  of  the  days  of 
chivalry  and  romance),  and  following 
"Wordsworth's  lead,  to  choose  his 
scenes  from  common  life  and  expe- 
rience, thus  touching  a  chord  in  men's 
hearts  which  would  be  unresponsive 
to  less  familiar  influences.  A  few 
poets,  like  Mon'is,  treat  classical  sub- 
jects in  an  interesting  way,  or  strive 
to  imitate  Keats,  but  there  are  only 
two  of  Miss  Ingelow's  poems  which 
take  our  thoughts  back  into  the  re- 
mote past.  Her  scenery  is  English 
scenery,  her  characters  people  like 
those  we  meet  everyday,  and  the  life 
they  live  has  difliculties,  aspirations, 
and  affections  very  like  our  own. 

This  rapid  attainmentof  knowledge, 
these  astonishing  inventions,  this  wide 
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diffusion  of  democratic  principles,  not 
always  judiciously  applied,  l^ve, 
through  natural  causes,  developed  a 
general  feeling  of  unrest  and  disap- 
pointment, reflected  of  course  in  much 
of  the  poetry  of  the  age,  especially  in 
that  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough;  But  thei-e  is  a  more 
healthful  atmosphere  pervading  all 
that  Jean  Ingelow  has  written.  She 
seems  to  have  either  passed  above 
these  fogs  and  mists  which  shroud  in 
gloom  so  many  minds  or  never  to  have 
felt  their  unwholesome  influence.  She 
indeed  looks  at  life  with  a  keen  sym- 
pathy for  suffering,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  pain.  And  so  there 
are  touches  of  exquisite  pathos  all 
through  her  w^orks,  a  gentle  hand  be- 
ing laid  upon  the  most  delicate  threads 
of  our  sensibility.  But  she  is  no 
misanthrope  or  weak  sentimentalist. 
When  she  delineates  sorrow  she  usu- 
ally speaks  of  its  cure,  or  of  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  patiently 
borne. 

This  restless  spirit  of  enquiry  in  all 
branches  of  literature  has  also  invaded 
the  domain  of  religion.  The  majority 
of  men  are  far  from  being  credulous, 
inclined  to  blindly  trust  in  long-esta- 
blished forms  of  belief.  But  in  revolt- 
ing against  opinions  which  a  more  ac- 
curate science  has  shown  to  be  inca- 
pable of  proof,  their  tendency  is  also  to 
reject  those  very  truths  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  happiness  ;  hence 
disappointment  and  unhappiness  is 
the  result. 

This  spirit  of  scepticism,  this  dis- 
position towards  a  hard  materialism,  is 
not  favourable  to  tlie  production  of 
the  noblest  poeti-y  or  the  most  original 
art.  Its  influence  is  benumbing  and 
paralyzing,  and  speaks  not  well  for  the 
imaginative  literature  of  the  future. 
But  some  poets  escape  from  its  con- 
tagion, and  among  these  stands  Jean 
Ingelow  in  all  the  dignity  of  her  chris- 
tian life.  She  seems  to  have  broad 
sympathy  for  doubters,  and  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  these  questions  so  universally  dis- 


cussed ;  yet  she  has  kept  herself  firm 
and  steadfast  amid  ihem  all.  This, 
we  may  fcay,  is  due  to  no  prejudice  or 
intellectual  weakness. 

Her  poem  called  Honors  deals  with 
almost  all  the  doubts  which  assail  and 
perplex  the  understanding,  and,  un- 
like most  poems  of  its  kind,  it  offers 
a  solution  for  these  dark  problems, — 
the  only  solution  which  Miss  Irgelow 
considers  possible  in  this  world, — that 
found,  not  in  the  uncertain  results  of 
logical  reasoning,  biit  in  faith. 

The  poem  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  ideas  crowded  into  small 
compass.  Anditisbyno  means  super- 
ficial. Penetrating  beneath  the  sur- 
face it  goes  very  far  in  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  deepest-rooted  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  and  brings  out  into  the 
light  some  of  the  most  hidden  and 
secret  feelings  of  the  soul. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  a  man 
at  feud  with  life  because  many  things 
have  disappointed  him,  and  who  feels 
doubt  'fluttering  birdlikein  his  breast.' 
The  mysteries  of  human  existence,  its 
sin,  its  terrible  suffering,  haunt  and 
perplex  him.  He  is  continually  ask- 
ing the  question  why  he  was  created, 
for  what  end  designed,  while  his  hun- 
gry, despairing  eyes  seek  in  vain  to 
penetrate  the  thick  mist  that  veileth 
his  •'  Lo  come. '  The  explanations  which 
philosophy  and  science  offer  are  un- 
availing ;  in  them  his  struggling  intel- 
lect cannot  rest.  At  last  the  perplexed 
heart  in  very  anguish  and  soul-need  is 
forced  to  cry  out  for  help  to  Him  who, 
too,  has  toiled  along  the  rough  path- 
ways of  earth,  but  in  whose  nature 
beats  the  very  heart  of  God.  It  is 
the  Christ  alone  who  can  cure  doubt, 
regret;  and  grief,  give  meaning  to 
life's  purpose,  and  inspiration  in  its 
work. 

Scholar  and  Carpenter  and  Brothers, 
and  a  Sermon  are  poems  akin  to  Hon- 
ors ;  but  of  this  last  we  shall  speak 
again. 

There  are  a  few  lines  in  the  '  Pre- 
lude' to  a  song  called  Dominion  which, 
perhaps  better  than  any  one  short  quo- 
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tation  from  Ifoiinr^  itself,  express  the 
lesson  that  it  teaches: 


'  Consider  it  (tliiH  outer  world  we   tread  on) 

as  a  harp 
A  gracious  instrument  on  wliose  fair  strings 
We  learn  those  airs  we  shall  be  set  to  jday 
When    mortal    hours   are   ended.     Let    the 

wings, 
Man,  of  thy  spirit,  move  on  it  as  wind, 
And  draw  forth  melody.     Why  should'st  thou 

yet 
Lie  grovelling  ?    More  is  won  than  e'er  was 

lost : 
Inherit.     Let  thy  day  be  to  thy  night 
A  teller  of  good  tidings.     Let  thy  i)raise 
Go  up  as  birds  go  up,  that,  when  they  wake, 
Shake  off  the  dew  and  soar. 

So  take  joy  home. 
And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her. 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and   cherish  her  ; 
Then  will  she  come,  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee. 


Art  tired  ? 
There  is   a  rest  remaining.     Hast  thou  sin- 
ned ? 
There  is  a  Sacrifice.     Lift  up  thy  head, 
The  lovely  world,  and  the  over-world  alike, 
King  with  a  song  eterne,  a  happy  rede, 
"  Thy  Father  loves  thee."  ' 

All  Jean  Ingelow's  poetry  is  char- 
acterized by  naturalness  and  ease,  by 
quiet  power — its  keeping  close  to  the 
level  of  human  life.  We  notice 
an  absence  of  extravagance  which 
is  so  objectionable  a  feature  in  many 
of  our  modern  works  of  imagina- 
tion. She  is  calm  and  serene  without 
being  passionless,  fired  with  a  sublime 
enthusiasm  for  the  noble  and  beauti- 
ful, without  being  carried  beyond  the 
limits  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

We  said  that  the  influence  of  Words- 
worth could  be  seen  in  the  way  she  re- 
gards nature.  Not  that  she  has  imi- 
tated him,  but,  in  common  with  Shel- 
ley and  Tennyson,she  is  a  true  disciple 
of  the  new  style  of  thought  which  he 
introduced.  The  '  boundless  earth  ' 
(to  use  Goethe's  expressive  phrase) 
means  to  her  something  very  different 
from  that  which  it  often  means  to  us. 
'  Behind  its  forms,  hues  and  sounds, 
there  is  something  more  than  meets 
the  external  senses  ;  something  whi^h 
defies  anaylsis,  which  must  be  felt  and 
perceived  by  the  soul.'     For  this  mys- 


terious quality  she  hasaclear  di.scern- 
ment,  and  describes  its  mystical  charm 
over  her  spirit  in  language  of  much 
grace  and  sweetness. 

Hence  her  descriptions,  however 
beautiful  and  truthful,  are  not  mere 
*  word  paintings.'  She  links  to  natural 
objects  the  manifold  impressions  they 
create  in  the  mind,  the  hundred  asso- 
ciations they  awaken  ;  and  imagina- 
tion,that  indefinable  power  whichgives 
to  the  metrical  arrangement  of  words 
their  life  and  force,  is  everywhere  at 
work,a  transforming  presence.  Every- 
where 1  Perhaps  after  all  that  is  un- 
due praise.  She  does  once  or  twice 
descend  into  the  common-place  unac- 
companied by  those  flashes  of  imagina- 
tion which  alone  canmakethe  common- 
place poetical.  For  instance,  the  first 
part  of  Supper  at  the  Mill.  The  poem, 
however,  is  marked  by  truthful  repre- 
sentation, and  its  realism  doubtless 
'  belongs  to  the  poet's  picture.'  But 
out  of  just  such  simple  materials  she 
usually  produces  wonderful  effects. 

Jean  Ingelow's  vividness  of  touch 
and  power  to  give  distinct  images  of 
pastoral  scenes  which  have  delighted 
her  eye.'',  is  also  displayed  when  she 
delineates  human  life.  Her  ear  has 
never  been  deaf  to  the  '  still,  sad  music 
of  humanity. '  She  sings  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
skill,  though  she  has  never  written  what 
can  strictly  be  called  a  dramatic  poem. 
It  is  her  broad  sympathies,  the  power 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others, 
which  make  the  characters  of  her  nar- 
rative poems  real  people,  not  personi- 
fied abstractions.  They  live  their  life, 
think,  and  act,  before  us  with  perfect 
truth  to  nature.  Her  mind,  indeed, 
tends  to  brood  over  single  passions, 
affections  and  motives  taken  out  from 
the  world  of  action  into  that  of 
thought.  And  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  art  which  determine  that  lyri- 
cal poems  shall  suggest  rather  than  de- 
finitely represent  character,  Jean  Ing- 
low  in  her  lyrics  analyzes  such  passions 
and  affections  with  a  good  deal  of  psy- 
chological skill. 
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As  Miss  Ingelow's  strengtli  is  not  so 
great  as  that  of  some  poets,  so  are  her 
faults  not  so  conspicuous.  *  But  there 
are,  in  her  poems,  occasional  awk- 
wardnesses of  expression,  or  careless- 
ness in  structure,  now  and  then  a  false 
rhyme  or  a  break  in  the  full,  free 
sweep  of  the  rhythm.  The  style  is 
obscure  in  many  places  because 
thoughts  are  crowded  too  closely,  or 
expressed  elliptically ;  and  because 
the  poet  does  not  care  to  submit  to  the 
'  prosaic  necessity  of  explanation,-  and 
showing  the  process  of  transmuting 
the  logic  with  which  even  sentiment 
cannot  dispense  into  the  gold  of  imag- 
ination.' *  For  an  instance  of  this, 
take  A  Foet  in  his  Youth,  a  poem  in 
which  she  tries  to  escape  the  ditiiculty 
by  ignoring  it.  Hence  a  want  of  suf- 
ficient premiss,  of  connecting  links  of 
thought.'  *  The  same  might  be  said 
of  the  ^  Songs  of  the  Night  JFatches.' 
There  was  probably  in  the  poet's  mind 
some  connection  between  the  first, 
called  J;;i;;re?i//arf,  and  the  Concluding 
Song  of  Dawn,  with  the  three  poems 
they  enclose,  but  she  has  not  been  able 
to  make  her  readers  see  it. 

One  advantage,  however,  though 
she  may  crowd  thoughts  too  closely 
together,  she  seldom  fatigues  us  with 
too  great  splendour  of  rhetoric.  Her 
poetry  has  little  of  that  dazzling  bril- 
liancy and  excess  of  colouring,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  diction  of  Shelley  and 
Keats.  Yet  her  figures  of  speech  are 
all  noble,  and  so  suggestive  that  some- 
times one  put  in  the  right  place  un- 
folds the  whole  thought. 

Then,  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  already 
remarked,  the  poet  shows  a  tendency 
to  yield  too  frequently  to  the  control 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  to  wander, 
as  her  fancy  leads,  away  from  the 
path  of  the  princii)al  subject.  She 
has  made  herself  charming  in  the  'art 
of  saying  things,'  but  many  an  indi- 
vidual   passage   of    exquisite    beauty 

*  Indeed  the  word  strength  is  l.anily  applicable 
to  her  poetrj-.  It  has  uot  enough  to  make  her  a 
ijrcat  poet. 

*  Atheuaiuin. 


could  be  taken  from  some  of  her 
poems  without  at  all  destroying  their 
harmony  of  })roportion,  or  weakening 
the  force  of  the  thought. 

About  the  question  of  Miss  Inge- 
low's  originality,  we  insist  that  her 
ideas  and  manner  of  expressing  them 
are  distinctly  her  own.  She  has  given 
us  glimpses  of  many  new  truths, 
heightened  for  us  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  made  clearer  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  even  where  she  makes  use 
of  old  truths  she  throws  around  them 
such  an  atmosphere  of  freshness  that 
we  feel  a  ])leasure  nearly  equal  to 
that  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
idea.  '•' 

She  has  been  accused  of  imitating 
Tennyson.  There  are  few  points  of 
resemblance  between  them,  except  in 
the  idyllic  form  of  their  verse,  in  the  fe- 
licity of  their  language,  and  bewitching 
versification.  They  are  both  natives 
of  Lincolnshire,  and,  of  course,  the 
scenes  of  which  they,  in  their  child- 
hood, were  daily  witness,  have  de- 
termined to  a  great  extent  the  nature 
of  their  poetry.  But  to  those  superfine 
critics  who  fancy  themselves  able  to 
detect  very  subtle  literary  analogies, 
we  shall  leave  the  discussion  of  this 
subject. 

Jean  Ingelow  need  never  fear  the 
moral  influence  of  her  poetry.  It  is 
all  healthful  as  sunlight,  pure  as  the 
air,  fiowing  inward  from  the  sea. 

And  she  has  the  true  magnetic 
power  to  so  impi-esfs  the  minds  of  her 
readers  that  they  cannot  help  being 
lifted  up  beyond  the  influence  of  those 
thoughts  which  make  so  much  of  life 
false,  selflsh,  and  vulgar.  Indeed,  the 
hope  that 

'  By  the  power  of  her  sweet  minstrelsy 
Some  hearts  for  truth  and  goodness  she  might 

gain, 
And  charra  some  gro\  ellers  to  ujilift  their  eyes 
And  suddenly  wax  conscious  of  the  skies,'* 

has  evidently  been  the  inppiration  of 

*  For  just  one  instance  take  the  poem  Divided, 
in  which  the  old  in  age  by  v\hich  lite  is  coni|  ared 
to  a  river,  has  never  been  used  with  more  freshness, 
seldom  touched  with  so  new  a  beauty.'  (^1  thi  na'ian.) 

*  The  itar's  Monument. 


STANZAS  FOB  MUSIC. 


her  best  work.  Even  those  who  can- 
not sympathize  in  her  deep  religious 
feeling,  or  in  her  views  in  relation  to 
the  objects  and  end  of  the  life  of  man, 
cannot  Vnit  feel  a  high  respect  for  her 
sincerity,  and  the  intense  earnestness 
which  animates  and  vitalizes  every 
line  she  lias  written. 

It  would  make  this  paper  too  long 


were  we  to  more  than  hint  at  a  few 
of  these  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  Jean  Ingelow  as  a  poet.  Many  ex- 
cellences have  had  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence ;  many  faults,  too,  left  for 
others  to  discover.  Two  or  thi"ee 
dropped  stitches  may,  however,  be 
taken  up  again,  as  we  give  a  short 
outline  of  a  few  of  her  longer  poems. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

BY  V.    BLAKE  CROFTOX,  TRURO,  X.  S. 

rpHERE  is  a  hue  that  fadeth, 
-^      With  all  the  painter's  care  : 
Charms  that  description  shadeth. 
Though  a  poet's  hand  be  there. 

And  there's  a  fruit  that  shineth 
With  rich  dyes,  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

And  the  hungry  man  repineth 
To  find  an  ashen  core  ! 

There  is  a  tone  that  thrilleth 

The  longing  listener's  ear, 
And  his  heart  with  gladness  fillcth — 

As  if  it  were  sincere. 

There  is  a  blush  that  playeth 
From  dinipled  cheek  to  chin  ; 

And  nothing  that  betrayeth 
The  guile  that  lurks  therein. 

There  is  a  gleam  that  stealeth 
From  soft'ning  eyes  and  bright. 
And  not  a  drug  that  healeth 
The  thrall  of  that  false  light. 


And  there  is  one  that  mourneth 
A  joy  that  may  not  be — 

And  his  hopelessness  returneth 
At  everv  thought  of  thee. 
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CHARLOTTE'S     SYSTEM 


BY    MRS.    FRANCIS    RYE,    BARKIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IT  was  the  low  monotonous  voice  of 
one  who  read  entirely  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  with  the  hope  of 
elevating  another  mind,  without  any 
innate  enjoyment  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  the  words  were: — 'It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  effects  of  such  a 
state  of  matters  in  a  monarchy  erected 
on  the  foundation,  if  not  with  the 
materials,  of  the  feudal  institutions. 
"Whether  society  can  exist  in  another 
form,  and  a  lasting  security  be  afforded 
to  freedom,  without  the  element  of  a 
body  of  considerable  proprietors  exist- 
ing in  the  country,  cannot  yet  be 
affirmed  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind.' 

A  slight  and  rather  weary  sigh 
from  the  fire-place  here  interrupted 
the  reader,  who  was  seated  by  the 
window,  and  a  voice  asked  very 
meekly  :- — '  Please,  have  we  nearly 
finished  the  chapter  1 ' 

At  this  remark,  Charlotte,  the  elder 
sister,  who  was  reading,  looked  doubly 
severe,  and  solemnly  took  out  her 
watch.  '  Our  hour's  reading  is  not 
nearly  over,  even  if  we  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  but  as 
it  is,  we  ai-e  only  just  in  the  middle  of 
it.  I  wonder  you  do  not  enjoy  it 
more.  May, it  is  really  very  instructive.' 
'  Yes,  it  s  instructive  enough,'  mur- 
mured May,  but  somehow  I  don't  en- 
joy it  exactly,  Charlotte.'  She  was 
toasting  her  feet  on  the  fender  while 
she  spoke,  and  half  making  up  her 
mind  whether  she  would  have  full  or 
only  half-military  heels  put  to  her 
slippers  the  next  time  she  wanted  a 
pair. 


Charlotte  proceeded  unmoved,  with 
out  any  other  interruption  from  the 
rebellious  May,  till  the  hour  was  over 
and  they  had  come  to  a  nice  place  ta 
stop  at  in  the  book  ;  then  she  laid  her 
marker  in  the  place,  and  put  it  back 
in  the  book-case. 

'  Bequieseat  in  face^  thought  May,. 
as  this  was  done.  '  Now  come  and 
sit  by  the  fire  and  let  us  be  snug,'  she 
demanded  of  her  sister.  But  this  was 
impossible  for  Charlotte,  she  could  not 
be  '  snug ; '  she  never  was  or  had 
been  '  snug ; '  she  was  not  at  all  a 
snug  person.  '  I  must  write  my 
letters  now,  dear,'  she  replied,  and 
out  came  her  desk,  which  contained 
everything  she  required,  and  was 
always  in  perfect  order,  so  different 
to  May's,  which  was  so  crammed  with 
letters  from  her  dearest  friends,  lately 
received  and  as  yet  unanswered,  that 
it  would  not  shut.  Ink  could  not 
with  safety  be  kept  in  her  desk, 
because  she  was  constantly  opening  it 
the  wrong  way  and  spilling  the  ink 
over  crested  paper,  envelopes,  and  all 
the  varied  contents  usually  found 
there.  While  Charlotte  wrote.  May 
yawned  and  slightly  stretched  herself 
in  her  arm-chair,  till  she  finally  settled 
herself  for  one  of  the  long  over-the- 
fire  reveries  that  she  was  particularly 
fond  of  indulging  in,  much  to  the- 
chagrin  of  her  sistei-. 

The  two  girls — Charlotte  and  May 
Thornton — had  recently  been  left  alone 
in  the  world  by  the  death  of  their 
father,  since  which  time  Charlotte, 
who  was  considerable  the  elder,  had 
I  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
most  despotically  did  she  manage- 
afiairs.     Her  father's  manner  of  living 
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had  been  the  grief  and  trial  of  her  life. 
Naturally  lazy  and  thriftless,  with  a 
comfortable  private  fortune,  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  do 
any  hard  work  for  his  family's  support, 
Mr.  Thornton  had  become  still  more 
careless  and  untidy  in  his  habits  since 
his  wife's  death.  Mrs.  Thornton  had 
done  her  best  in  her  life-time  to  keep 
up  to  the  mark,  and  Charlotte,  who 
much  resembled  her  lamented  mother, 
likewise  did  her  best,  but  she  lacked 
the  piercing  eye  which  never  failed  in 
making  Mr.  Thornton  uncomfortable 
when  directed  fully  upon  him,  and  her 
heart  was  softer  and  kinder,  and  her 
manners  gentler  than  those  of  her 
dear  Mamma.  Charlotte  wailed  in 
secret  that  things  went  wrong ;  that 
meals  were  at  any  time ;  that  the 
rooms  could  not  be  jiroperly  cleaned 
or  litter  removed,  but  while  her  father 
lived  she  never  dreamt  of  exerting 
any  authority,  or  of  making  any  altera- 
tion in  his  mode  of  living.  But  her 
time  had  come  now ;  she  could  at  last 
carry  out  all  her  fondly  cherished 
plans  ;  order  should  reign,  everything 
be  systematized,  and  life  be  as  it 
should  be — divided  into  regular  mathe- 
matical sections. 

She  rushed  to  the  other  extreme 
and  made  life  a  slow  tortm-e.  May 
entirely  succumbed.  She  was  young, 
good-natured,  and  fond  of  her  sister, 
hated  interfering,  and  detested  respon- 
sibility in  any  form.  She  was  content 
to  leave  everything  to  be  arranged  by 
Charlotte,  as  she  had  been  content  to 
let  things  go  unarranged  by  their 
father.  She  groaned  heavily,  it  is 
true,  under  her  sister's  management, 
but  did  not  di.spute  her  authority, 
living  in  a  world  of  her  own  making, 
and  happy  to  have  as  much  done  and 
decided  for  her  as  possible,  and  only 
endeavouring  to  escape  all  work  of  any 
kind,  whatever.  So  Charlotte  did 
precisely  as  she  liked,  and  arranged 
and  divided  not  only  her  own  daily 
life,  but  May's  also  to  a  nicety. 

There  were  hours  and  times  for 
everything  ;  she  would  fain  have  com- 


pelled not  only  the  body  but  the  im- 
mortal spirit  to  arrange  itself  by  her 
clock-work,  and  firmly  believed  that 
moods  and  feelings  might  be  regulated 
as  well  as  outward  and  visible  actions. 
Thus — half  an  hour  was  allowed  for 
bi-eakfast,  when  she  planned  that 
lively  and  pleasant  intercourse  was  re- 
quired to  ensure  digestion,  and  to  brisk 
one  up  for  the  work  of  the  day.  Poor 
May,  that  lively  half-hour  was  torture- 
to  her  ;  she  hated  getting  up  early,  and 
once  up  she  felt  heavy  and  '  lumpy  '  a& 
she  expressed  it.  The  evening  was 
her  liveliest  time,  only,  unfortunately,, 
it  did  not  fall  in  watli  Charlotte's  plan 
for  the  evenings  to  be  employed  in  that 
way.  At  breakfast  May  always  felt 
so  particularly  lazy  and  sleepy  that  it 
was  trouble  enoixgh  for  her  to  eat 
without  thinking  of  anything  else. 
Charlotte's  persistent  cheerfulness  at 
that  meal  was  most  trying  to  her,  her 
bright  smile  and  happy  remarks  were- 
aggravating  almost  beyond  endurance 
sometimes,  and  yet  she  submitted  and 
even  feebly  tried  to  be  cheerful  too, 
for  she  knew  how  utterly  and  entirely 
impossible  it  would  be  to  make  her 
sister  comprehend  her  feelings.  After 
breakfast  Charlotte  took  her  key-bas- 
ket, and  withdrawing  into  the  lower 
regions  gave  herself  up  to  her  house- 
keeping affairs.  During  this  time 
May  was  expected  to  water  and  at- 
tend to  all  the  flowers  in  the  house,  of 
which  they  had  a  great  many.  May 
liked  this  occupation,  and  dawdled 
about,  clipping  ofi"  dead  leaves,  and 
making  up  nosegays  willingly  enough  ;. 
but  she  did  not  perform  this  duty  at 
all  to  Charlotte's  satisfaction. 

For  instance,  Charlotte  always 
wished  her  to  begin  at  the  top  landing, 
to  go  from  there  to  the  tiny  conserva- 
tory on  the  stairs,  thence  to  the  hall 
and  drawing-room,  and  to  wind  up 
with  the  dining-room.  '  In  this  way. 
May,  dear,'  she  gently  explained,  '  you 
are  sure  not  to  forget  any,  and  besides, 
it  is  more  methodical.'  But  May  de- 
clared she  must  be  allowed  to  do  her 
own  work  in  her  own  way  or  not  at 
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all,  and  tliat  slie  knew  she  would  hate 
her  task  in  a  week  if  she  had  to  do  it, 
in  that  horrid  regular  manner.  So 
Charlotte  only  sighed  when  she  heard 
May  rushing  about  from  one  room  to 
another  and  knew  she  was  just  doing 
a  little  watering  here,  and  then  a  little 
clipping  there,  and  dodging  about 
in  her  own  careless  way.  About 
half-past  twelve  was  the  time  for  the 
daily  walk  ;  '  our  healthy  constitu- 
tional,' as  it  was  termed  by  Charlotte  ; 
'  the  horrid  bore  of  going  out,'  as  May 
called  it. 

She  did  not  want  an  appetite  for 
lunch,  she  always  said  when  Charlotte 
jjlaced  her  reasons  for  taking  this 
walk  before  her,  and  she  wasn't  in- 
clined for  walking  'just  then,'  but 
Charlotte  would  only  remark,  with 
much  truth,  that  it  was  a  singular 
fact,  but  May  never  was  inclined  to 
do  the  thing  that  had  to  be  done  at  a 
certain  time,  and  May,  conscious  of 
her  own  weakness  on  this  point,  would 
again  give  in  to  her  sister. 

Lunch  was  an  easy  meal ;  each  sis- 
ter brought  her  book  to  the  table  and 
conversation  was  not  required.  After 
lunch  they  took  up  any  branches  of 
study  they  happened  to  be  cultivating 
at  that  period.  It  was  the  time  for 
their  music,  ])ainting,  German  or 
French,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  of  course 
Charlotte  took  care  that  each  branch 
was  duly  considered,  each  having  its 
especial  day.  Study  being  over,  fancy 
work  came  out  and  vis-itors  were  re- 
ceived. 

At  dinner  they  talked  about  what 
each  had  been  learning  during  the 
day,  with  a  view  to  individual  culture, 
as  Charlotte  expi-essed  it.  Sometimes 
May  put  in  remarks  about  the  people 
who  had  been  calling,  but  they  were 
treated  as  wholly  irrelevant  by  Char- 
lotte, who  quickly  brought  back  the 
conversation  to  the  usual  topics. 

Dinner  being  over,  came  that  awful 
leading  aloud  by  Charlotte,  the  worst 
time  of  all  to  May,  as  the  book  chosen 
was  so  evidently  meant  for  her  mental 
growth  and  improvement.     '  It  is  so 


very  disagreeable  being  improved, 
when  you  don't  want  to  be,'  she 
sighed.  She  declared  that  she  felt 
just  like  a  puzzle  which,  heaven  be 
thanked,  she  would  fervently  exclaim, 
is  taken  to  pieces  every  night  when 
bed-time  comes,  but  put  together  by 
slow  degrees  all  day  long,  '  and  oh  ! 
how  well  Charlotte  knows  the  place 
for  each  bit ! '  Her  sister's  systema- 
tic mode  of  living  made  May  at  heart 
to  detest  more  and  more  everything 
that  savoured  of  routine  or  even  of 
order.  She  preferred  a  wilderness  to 
a  Dutch  garden,  she  said,  and  in- 
wardly rebelled  at  her  planned-out 
life.  Her  nature  was  too  affectionate 
and  yielding  a  one  to  show  any  out- 
ward signs  of  her  weariness,  and  she 
knew  how  thoroughly  Charlotte  was 
bound  up  in  her  system,  and  how  long 
she  had  been  thwarted  by  their 
father. 

One  thing  Charlotte,  with  all  her 
regulations,  could  not  prevent, — and 
that  was  casual  drojjpers-in.  They 
would  occasionally  come  in  for  a  quiet 
half-houi's  chat  at  inopportune  times, 
to  Charlotte's  disgust  and  to  May's  de- 
light, more  particularly  if  they  broke 
in  upon  the  evening's  reading  hour. 
Charlotte  was  too  much  of  a  lady,  and 
too  thoroughly  kind-hearted  to  show 
any  displeasure  at  these  unseasonable 
visits,  but  they  vexed  her  sorely,  and 
she  would  often  cast  about  in  her  mind 
to  see  if  by  any  possibility  they  might 
be  prevented  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  their  friends.  As  3'et  she 
had  found  no  remedy,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  on  this  very  evening  in 
question,  just  as  she  was  in  the  middle 
of  her  titst  letter,  the  Avarning  ring 
was  heard  at  the  door. 

'  I  wonder  who  that  can  be  ? '  she 
said  in  a  vexed  tone,  looking  up  from 
her  desk. 

'  I  dare  say  it  is  Mrs.  Lyall,'  replied 
May,  composedly,  '  and  that  she  has 
come  to  tell  you  how  ill  her  husband 
has  been  with  influenza  or  something 
of  that  sort,  or  what  horrid  toothaches 
she  has  been  having  lately.' 
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The  lady  who  now  entered  the  room 
was  not  Mrs.  Lyall,  however,  Vjiit  a 
Mrs.  Morris,  the  jnother  of  a  large 
family  of  small  children,  and  one  of 
Charlotte's  especial  liorrons. 

She  always  came  to  borrow  a  book 
or  to  ask  for  a  receipt,  and  the  vacant 
space  in  the  book-case  pained  Char- 
lotte's exact  eye,  and  the  receipt  was 
never  returned ;  one  of  the  children 
had  always  somehow  or  othermistaken 
it  for  something  else,  and  had  either 
swallowed  it,  cut  it  up,  or  destroyed 
it  in  some  mysterious  fashion.  This 
evening  Mrs.  Morris  only  wanted  the 
pattern  of  that  charming  little  morn- 
ing cap  that  she  had  seen  Miss  Thorn- 
ton in. 

Charlotte  inwardly  sighed,  not  that 
she  grudged  lending  the  pattern,  but 
because  she  knew  full  well  that  when 
Mrs.  Morris  had  made  herself  that  cap, 
it  would  be  always  seen  a  little  on  one 
side,  that  it  would  very  shortly  pre- 
sent a  crushed  appearance,  and  finally 
a  very  smutty  one.  Charlotte  knew 
the  stages  of  those  caps  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris so  well,  and  was  quite  aware  also 
that  the  fact  that  Mrs,  Mori-is  was 
going  to  have  one  like  her's  would 
give  her  a  speedy  disgust  for  own. 
She  brought  the  })attern  downstairs 
though,  and  even  offered  to  make  the 
cap  hei'self,  an  offer  that  Mrs.  Morris 
gladly  accepted,  as  she  had  '  hardly 
time  for  anything,'  she  said.  '  I  often 
envy  yon,  young  ladies,'  she  went  on, 
'  being  able  to  do  just  what  you  like 
all  day  long ;  what  would  you  do,  if 
you  had  the  care  of  six  little  ones  upon 
you — the  constant  anxiety  and  worry 
of  their  little  ailments  never  off  your 
mind  1 '  Charlotte  knew  what  she 
would  do,  but  said  nothing,  while  May 
fell  to  thinking  how  Charlotte  would 
act  under  such  circumstances,  and  she 
began  imagining  the  six  children  on 
six  chairs  suited  to  their  various  sizes 
all  in  a  row  before  Charlotte,  and  each 
partaking  in  turn  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salts  for  their  '  little  ailments.' 

But  Mrs.  Morris  having  begun  upon 
the  grand  subject  of  the  children  was 


not  to  1)0  nip])ed  in  the  bud  Ijy  any 
seeming  lack  of  interest  in  the  Misses 
Thornton,  so  she  forthwith  branched 
out  in  discourse  in  all  directions ;  first 
the  children  as  a  whole — a  vast  sub- 
ject with  no  '  determined  scope  ; '  then 
'  each  considered  separately,'  dwelling 
long  and  lovingly  upon  the  youngest ; 
how  sweetly  it  tugged  at  its  dear  pa- 
pa's beard,  bringing  out  'quite a  num- 
ber of  hairs,  its  little  fists  were  getting 
so  strong,'  and  when  its  inconsiderate 
and  absui'd  father  objected,  how 
roguishly  and  prettily  it  laughed  in 
liis  face.  Charlotte  was  not  fond  of 
children,  she  usually  found  them  very 
objectionable  and  considerably  in  the 
way  ,  she  did  not  understand  them 
and  consequently  waxed  very  impa- 
tient inwardly  at  these  lengthy  recit- 
als. Involuntarily  she  cast  lingering 
glances  at  the  writing  she  had  been 
compelled  to  leave.  At  last  Mrs. 
Morris  got  up  to  go,  being  driven  into 
that  re.solution,  not  at  all  out  of  pity 
for  her  friends,  but  on  account  of  her 
having  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
had  promised  to  help  Carrie  with 
some  tiresome*  lesson  that  evening  and 
tliat  the  poor  child  would  be  waiting 
up  for  her. 

The  moment  she  was  fairly  gone, 
Charlotte  went  at  once  to  her  desk 
and  never  stirred  from  tlience  till  the 
requisite  number  of  letters  were  writ- 
ten, addressed,  and  all  ready  for  the 
post,  then  getting  some  work  she  joined 
May  beside  the  tire,  and  began  to  im- 
prove the  occasion,  witli  her  late  visi- 
tor for  a  text. 

'  You  see.  May,  what  it  is  to  have 
an  ill-balanced  mind.  Mrs.  Morris 
says  rightly  she  never  has  time  for 
anything  from  morning  till  night,  she 
never  knows  what  she  is  going  to  do 
next,  and  consequently  wastes  half 
her  time  and  gets  nothing  done  satis- 
factorily, now  if .     But  here  May 

interrupted  with  '  it  must  be  quite 
impossible  for  any  one  like  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris to  ]jlan  out  her  time  like  you  do 
yours,  Charlotte ;  just  think  of  those 
children  breaking  in  upon  you  every 
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minute,  such  a  disturbing  element  as 
six  healthy  children  would  upset  any 
one's  arrangements.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  replied  Chark)tte,  '  the 
children  might  be  all  included  in  her 
daily  regulations.' 

'  But  children  are  not  automata,' 
laughed  May,  and  then  yawned  very 
perceptibly,  for  she  saw  her  sister  was 
getting  anxious  to  go  thoroughly  into 
the  subject,  so  she  rose,  said  she  was 
dreadfully  tired,  and  snatching  up  an 
interesting  book  went  up  to  her  room , 
where,  strangely  enough,  all  signs  of 
fatigue  instantly  left  her. 

Chai-lotte  remained  by  the  fire 
working  till  the  proper  hour  for  bed- 
time arrived,  before  whicli  time  she 
never  felt  in  the  least  sleepy,  and 
entertained  herself  by  thoroughly 
arranging  Mrs.  Morris'  entire  house- 
hold in  her  severest  and  most  sys- 
tematic manner,  and  to  her  own  perfect 
satisfaction  ;  whether  the  arrangement 
would  have  been  quite  so  comfortable 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  and  the  six 
dreadful  children  was  quite  another 
matter,  and  not  included  in  Charlotte's 
determinations. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  few  days  after  Mrs.  Morris'  un- 
timely visit,  as  the  sisters  were  sitting 
at  breakfast,  a  letter  arrived  which 
put  them  both  into  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  for  it  was  addressed  to 
their  lately  deceased  father,  the  writer 
having  apparently  not  heard  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thornton.  It  was  from 
Walter  Lawson,  a  ward  of  their  father, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  travelling 
over  the  civilized  globe,  and  now  wrote 
to  say  that  he  was  at  last  returning  to 
England,  and  would,  as  usual,  if  quite 
convenient,  make  his  guardian's  home 
his  head  quarters.  Charlotte  and  May 
had  heard  from  him  very  seldom 
during  the  last  two  years,  for  his  move- 
ments had  been  very  erratic,  and 
most  unfavourable  for  regular  corres- 


j)ondence ;  they  had  written  to  tell 
him  of  their  loss,  and  addressed  their 
letter  to  the  last  post-town  he  had 
dated  fi-om,  but  he  had  not  received  it. 
Walter  wrote  now  from  Venice, 
saying  he  would  leave  that  city  the 
day  after  he  wrote,  and  leisurely 
travel  homewards,  thits  rendering -the 
'  if  quite  convenient '  of  his  letter  a 
mere  verbal  compliment. 

Charlotte  was  extremely  vexed.  '  It 
is  so  very  thoughtless  of  him,'  she  ex- 
claimed, '  to  give  tis  no  chance  of 
writing  to  him.  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  let  him  stay  here  now,' she  added, 
for  her  sense  of  decorum  was  very 
strong. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  May  at  once,  '  I  know 
what  we  can  do.  We  can  ask  Aunt 
Dennison  to  come  and  play  propriety, 
she  has  often  ofiered  us  her  society.' 

Yes,  she  had,  as  Charlotte  full  well 
knew,  for  Mrs.  Dennison,  a  widowed 
sister  of  their  father,  was  another  of 
Charlotte's  horrors.  She  had  occasion- 
ally visited  the  Thornton's  during  her 
brother's  life-time,  and  since  his  death 
had  several  times  hinted  that  she 
would  not  object  to  taking  up  her 
abode  altogether  with  her  nieces.  She 
was  the  very  impersonation  of  liveli- 
ness and  untidiness,  and  Charlotte 
positively  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
her  entering  the  house  and  upsetting 
all  her  plans. 

'  Perhaps  Walter  will  not  want  to 
stay  here  when  he  hears  of  Papa's 
death,'  she  remarked. 

'  Oh  !  I'm  quite  sure  he  will  wish 
to  see  us,'  said  May,  emphasizing  the 
'  us,'  because  in  her  heart  she  meant 
'  me,'  '  and  it  will  be  so  nice  and 
interesting,  and  instructive,  too,  Char- 
lotte, dear,'  she  added  wickedly,  *ta 
hear  all  about  the  places  and  things 
he  has  seen  since  he  left  us.' 

'  I  will  think  over  it,  and  see  what 
will  be  the  best  thing  to  do,'  replied 
Charlotte  gloomily,  and  forthwith 
closed  the  conversation  by  going  at 
once  to  the  kitchen.  May  was  most 
anxious  to  learn  what  the  verdict 
would    be,    and    was    charmed    when 
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Charlotte  said,  towaids  the  close  of 
their  morning's  walk,  that  she  had 
decided  to  write  to  Mi's.  Dennison, 
inviting  her  to  come  at  once  on  a 
visit,  and  to  receive  Walter  in  their 
old,  friendly  way.  So  the  letter  was 
written  that  evening  to  their  aunt, 
who  answered  it  immediately,  and 
followed  her  letter  the  very  next  day. 
Charlotte  tried  hard  to  put  on  a 
cheerful  smile  of  welcome  to  receive 
her  visitor,  Init  the  thoiight  that  the 
hour's  study  of  German  had  been 
cruelly  disturbed  weighed  heavily 
upon  her  spirits,  and  much  she  feared 
that  frequent  would  be  the  future 
interruptions  in  their  quiet,  orderly 
life.  Mrs.  Dennis(.)n,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  notice  her  niece's  gravity; 
she  was  delighted  to  be  with  the  dear 
girls,  she  said,  and  she  seemed,  in  her 
highest  spirits. 

The  remainder  of  that  day,  of 
course,  was  given  up  to  her,  May 
helping  her  to  unpack,  Charlotte  also 
waiting  on  her,  and  patiently  listening 
to  her  lively  rattle.  '  To-morrow  we 
shall  settle  down  nicely,'  Mrs.  Denni- 
son remai'ked,  when  at  last  the  un- 
jiacking  was  concluded.  Charlotte 
devoutly  hoped  they  would. 

'  I  feel  quite  at  home  already,'  she 
added,  laughing.  Charlotte  inwardly 
groaned. 

There  was  one  characteristic  about 
Mrs.  Dennison  that  annoyed  Char- 
lotte more  than  all  the  rest  of  her  many 
aggravating  traits,  and  that  was,  that 
she  was  always  laughing.  In  season, 
and  out  of  season,  she  laughed  at 
everything  and  at  everybody.  In 
relating  the  simplest  anecdote,  she 
laughed  so  absurdly  that  often  her 
story  was  completely  unintelligible, 
and  yet  she  generally  compelled  her 
listeners  to  laugh,  too,  from  mere  sym- 
pathy. Charlotte  was  never  so  full 
of  admiration  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  Hebrew  King,  as  when  she  read 
the  third  chapter  of  his  Ecclestiastes. 
'  To  everything  there  is  a  season,' 
how  firmly  she  believed  that ;  and 
then,  '  a  time  to  weep,   and  a  time  to 


laugh.'  'Oh!  if  Aunt  Dennison  could 
but  remember  that,  and  keep  her 
laughter  to  its  projjer  time  and  hour.' 
Of  course,  Charlotte  had  an  uncon- 
scious, mental  reservation  that  these 
'  times  '  must  be  regulated  by  her,  or 
else,  equally  of  course,  they  would 
avail  nothing.  If  Aunt  Dennison  had 
the  2)lanning  out  of  the  '  times,'  it 
would  be  worse  than  no  arrangement; 
Charlotte  was  the  only  fit  person  to  do 
that,  but  she  often  wished  that  King 
Solomon  had  been  a  little  more  par- 
ticular in  his  divisions  of  time,  and 
had  descended  more  to  the  details  of 
one's  daily  life. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
Charlotte  arose  the  next  morning  and 
went  down  stairs,  though,  as  far  as 
the  breakfast-time  was  concerned, 
Mrs.  Dennison  adhered  closely  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  for  she  certainly 
made  it  lively,  but,  unfortunately, 
towards  the  close  of  the  meal  she 
began  a  story  which  evidently  had  no 
immediate  ending,  and  caused  Char- 
lotte con.siderable  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Dennison  had  her  own  method, 
too,  of  telling  her  stories,  and  she 
laughed  so  outrageously  over  them  that 
she  greatly  impeded  their  progress. 

To-day  she  was  recounting  an  anec- 
dote of  a  friend  of  hers,  who  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  exulting 
over  the  fact  that  she  had  never, 
when  visiting  London,  had  her  pocket 
picked.  At  this  point  Mrs.  Dennison 
was  fairly  convulsed,  and  May  thought 
something  good  was  surely  coming, 
but  the  story  terminated,  when  Mrs. 
Dennison  found  voice  to  proceed,  in  a 
most  ordinary  way ;  the  friend,  of 
course,  luid  her  pocket  picked,  and  her 
purse  stolen  eventually,  and  was  pro- 
portionately laughed  at  by  her  neigh- 
bours,— rather  disproportionately  ly 
Mrs.  Dennison.  The  story  at  last 
concluded,  Charlotte  got  up  from  the 
table,  and,  taking  up  her  key -basket, 
was  about  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  she 
was  not  suffered  to  escape  so  easily. 
'  Oh  !  Charlotte,  just  stay  a  minute, 
dear,'  said  her  aunt  coming  round  to 
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the  fire,  and  comfortably  seating  her- 
self before  it,  '  there  is  no  particular 
hurry,  is  there  1  and  that  anecdote  of 
Mrs.  Lavender  reminds  me,  I  must 
tell  you,  what  occurred  to  Mr.  Henry 
Davison  the  other  day ;  you  know 
him — his  nose — '  but  here  Mrs.  Denni- 
son  wentoff  intoparoxysmsof  laughter. 
Once  or  twice  she  made  spasmodic 
efforts  to  say  something  more  about 
Mr.  Davison's  nasal  feature,  which 
must  have  been  something  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  way,  to  judge  by  the 
manner  the  very  mention  of  it  affected 
her.  May  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
fire  laughing  sympathetically,  enjoying 
the  scene  immensely,  and  wickedly 
revelling  in  her  sister's  tortures. 

Charlotte  stood  with  her  basket  in 
her  hand, struggling  bravely  to  conjure 
up  a  smile  on  her  despairing  face,  and 
vaguely  wondering  what  possible  con- 
nection there  could  be  between  Mr. 
Davison's  nose  and  picking  pockets. 
It  was  some  time  before  their  aunt 
was  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  on ;  at 
last  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  hand- 
kerchief she  made  a  convulsive  effort 
to  start  afresh. 

But  what  that  story  was  May  and 
Charlotte  never  knew,  for  it  never 
came  coherently  to  the  surface.  After 
ten  minutes  of  vain  stragglings  on 
Mrs.  Dennison's  part  to  make  it  in- 
telligible, she  finally  succumbed  en- 
tirely and  went  off  into  a  perfect  suc- 
cession of  laughing  fits,  till  Charlotte 
became  quite  alarmed  and  went  up- 
stairs in  search  of  smelling  salts, 
which  she  left  May  to  deal  with,  and 
escaped  at  last  to  her  ordinary  work. 
Eveiything,  however,  seemed  to  go 
wrong  that  day,  the  cook  had  been 
waiting  some  time  for  her  mistress, 
and  was  consequently  much  'put  out' 
when  Charlotte  at  last  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

Then,  when  the  walking  hour  ar- 
rived, Mrs.  Dennison  thought  it  looked 
as  if  it  would  be  finer  in  the  afternoon, 
and  suggested  that  they  had  better 
have  lunch  first,  to  all  of  which  May 
cordially  assented.     Of     course,   too, 


the  usual  evening  reading  hour  was 
postponed,  Aunt  Dennison  proposing 
instead  to  chat  round  the  tire  ;  so  that 
when  Charlotte  retired  for  the  night, 
she  exclaimed  like  Titus  that  she  had 
lost  a  day,  and  she  made  herself  per- 
fectly miserable  by  running  over  all 
that  might  have  been  done,  had  every- 
thing gone  on  in  their  usual  smooth 
way,  and  she  sighed  while  she  won- 
dered how  soon  that  happy  life  would 
be  resumed. 

Aunt  Dennison  had  been  three 
days  in  the  house  and  was  allowing 
herself  to  drift  into  some  of  Charlotte's 
ways,  when  a  new  element  of  distur- 
bance was  introduced,  in  the  person 
of  Walter  Lawson.  He  arrived  on  a 
dull  and  threatening-looking  day,  just 
as  Charlotte  and  May  (Mrs.  Dennison 
having  refused  to  accompany  them), 
in  spite  of  the  weather,  were  setting 
out  for  their  morning  promenade. 
Charlotte  was  just  putting  on  her  last 
golosh,  and  her  eye  was  already  on 
her  umbrella  in  its  corner  in  the  hall, 
when  his  knock  came  at  the  door. 

'  No  walk  to-day,'  was  her  first 
thought,  and  then  she  said  '  that  must 
be  Walter,  May.' 

May  tried  hard  to  look  supremely 
indifferent,  and  answered  carelessly 
that  she  supposed  it  must  be,  and  then 
she  darted  upstairs,  explaining  to  her- 
self as  she  gained  her  room,  that  it 
was  so  hoi'rid  to  be  in  the  hall  when  a 
person  arrived.  She  listened  to  hear 
him  come  in,  and  then  heard  Char- 
lotte's welcome,  subdued  and  quiet  as 
the  occasion  demanded,  and  then  Wal- 
ter followed  Charlotte  into  the  sitting- 
room. 

'  I  will  wait  up  here,'  thought  May, 
*  till  Charlotte  has  had  time  to  tell 
him  all  about  poor  papa.' 

So  she  remained  in  her  room,  touch- 
ing up  her  hair,  and  changing  her  ear- 
rings, and  the  like,  till  Charlotte  called 
her  down. 

Walter  was,  of  course,  very  much 
gi'ieved  to  learn  the  tidings  of  his- 
guardian's  death,  and  his  meeting  with 
May  was  more  expressive  of  sympathy 
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than  of  any  other  feeling.  He  and 
May  liad  always  been  very  good 
friends  from  childhood.  They  had 
stolen  jam  together,  had  been  found 
together  striking  lucifer  matches,  and 
in  most  of  their  juvenile  scrapes  had 
been  close  companions. 

Before  Walter's  travels,  there  had 
sprung  up  between  them  a  different 
feeling  from  that  of  friendship,  and 
though  as  yet  it  was  not  very  deep,  it 
was  just  suHiciently  so  to  make  them 
think  sentimentally  of  each  other 
when  apart,  and  to  render  them  in- 
tensely self-conscious,  now  that  they 
met  again. 

After  a  little  talk  abo;it  their  affairs, 
and  what  tliey  had  been  doing,  and  of 
the  manner  of  life  they  were  leading, 
Walter  suggested  that,  instead  of  al- 
together taking  up  his  abode  with 
them,  he  would  go  to  the  hotel  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  come  to  them  for  meals. 
This  arrangement,  he  thought,  would 
put  them  out  less  than  any  othei-,  '  and 
if  I  am  a  minute  or  two  late  for  meals, 
it  won't  signify,  will  it  1 ' 

'  Oh  !  no,  not  at  all,'  exclaimed 
May. 

'  N'ot  at  all,'  echoed  Mrs.  Denison. 

Charlotte  only  shuddered, — a  new 
vista  of  horrors  was  opening  before 
her. 

Walter  did  not  notice  her  silence, 
and  believed  that  they  were  all  pleased 
with  the  arrangement. 

He  remained  with  them  that  day 
to  lunch  and  dinner,  returning  to  the 
town  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  the 
hotel,  late  in  the  evening. 

Words  are  not  available  to  describe 
the  state  of  poor  Charlotte's  mind  dur- 
ing the  next  fortnight.  She  could  not 
accept  the  position  at  all,  and  her  life 
was  aimless  and  wi'etched. 

She  had  only  just  begun  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  order  when,  behold,  disorder 
once  more  prevailed  ! 

May  and  Mrs.  Dennison  were  per- 
fectly regardless  of  her  distress  ;  May 
felt  emancipated,  and  Mrs.  Dennison 
was  decidedly  more  comfortable  and  at 
home. 


The  breakfast  was  at  any  hour,  it 
just  dependingon  Walter's  appearance, 
and  he  frequently  overslept  himself, 
and  then,  to  Charlotte's  disgust,  would 
come  cheerfully  in,  exclaiming  how 
jolly  it  was  that  it  did  not  matter  one 
bit,  his  being  so  late,  as  no  one  could 
be  put  out  by  it  ! 

After  breakfast  he  dawdled  about 
with  May  as  she  attended  to  her  flow- 
ers, and  madeher  longer  than  ever  over 
them,  and  Charlotte  one  day  came 
upon  her  and  Walter  talking  in  low 
tones  in  the  little  conservatory,  and 
saw  to  her  horror  that  May  was  ab- 
sently clipping  the  live  leaves  off  a  fine 
geranium  and  leaving  the  dead  ones 
on  the  stalk,  while  Walter  was  care- 
lessly swinging  the  watering  can, 
which  still  contained  a  little  water, 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
drugget.  She  only  sighed  a  melan- 
choly sigh,  and  passed  on  upstairs. 

'  It  is  no  good  saying  anything,' she 
murmured. 

Their  daily  walks  were  now  taken 
at  the  will  and  pleasui-e  of  Walter  and 
May,  generally  in  the  finest  part  of 
the  daj^ ;  but  though  she  gave  in  to 
them,  they  could  not  convince  Char- 
lotte of  the  wisdom  of  going  out  when 
it  was  most  enjoyable. 

'  Nothing  can  be  achieved  during 
the  day,  unless  we  systematize  our 
life,'  she  always  said. 

'Yes,  much  can  be  done,'  returned 
Walter,  '  for  we  get  an  amount  of  en- 
joyment and  pleasure  from  each  thing 
we  do,  if  we  do  it  at  the  time  when 
circumstances  make  it  the  fittest  time, 
which  we  could  never  have  if  we  com- 
pelled ourselves  to  be  always  doing  a 
certain  thing  at  a  certain  time  to.day, 
only  because  we  did  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time  yesterday.' 

But  Charlotte  remained  firm  in  her 
own  opinion,  and  still  groaned  in  spirit 
at  unperformed  duties  and  daily  irre- 
gularities. There  was  now  no  hour  for 
reading  at  all — the  instructive  book 
was  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  bi-anches 
of  study  once  taken  up  after  lunch 
were  now  altogether  dropped.     May 
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wrote  her  letters  and  took  up  her  fancy 
work  just  when  she  felt  the  most  in-    : 
-cTined  for  each,  but  she  chiefly  spent    j 
the  day,  with  her  work  on  her  lap,  by    j 
way    of   apology,  in    talking   idly  to    i 
"Walter  and  her  aunt.      She  had  an 
immense  deal  to  say  to  Walter,  and  of    , 
•course  an  immense  deal  of  listening  to    j 
•do  also.      She   was  greatly  interested 
in  hearing  all   about  his   travels,  the 
people  he  had  met  with,  and  the  things 
he  had  seen.      When  Walter  was  not    ^ 
there,  her  aunt  was  the   chief  talker,    , 
and  entertained  her  with  her  choicest    j 
anecdotes,    these    usually  being  inci- 
^dents  out  of  the  lives  of  her  numerous 
acquaintances.      May  listened  to  them 
and  laughed  absently,  with  her  thoughts 
very  far  away. 

But  she  not  only  gave  up  her  stud- 
ies, but  to  Charlotte's   intense  grief, 
she  would  spend  hours  at  a  time  when 
Walter  was  away,  in  merely  dreaming 
in  her  easy  chair,  and  absolutely  doing 
nothing.      Charlotte,  who  could  not  at 
all  enter  into  her  state  of  mind,  began 
to  fear  that  May  would  never  be  a  use- 
ful member  of  society  again,  though 
how  society  at  large  could  be  benefited 
by  the  working  of  Charlotte's  system, 
she  did  not  explain  to  herself.      She 
thought  she   would  just  wait  and  see 
what    Walter's  plans  for  the  future 
were,  and  if,  in  a  week  or  so,  he  show^ed 
no  symptoms  of  settling  down  to  some- 
thing, she  would  then  speak  seriously 
to   May  about  the  dreadful  waste  of 
time  that  so  much  pained  her.    Walter 
liad  not  as  yet  said  much  about  what 
he  intended  to   do  in  the  future  ;  he 
had  no  need  to  follow  any  profession, 
as  he  was  tolerably  well  off,  and  was 
just  waiting    now,  Micawber-like,  to 
see  what  would  turn  vip. 

He  quite  agreed  with  those  of  his 
friends  who  told  him  it  was  whole- 
somer  and  more  healthful  for  a  young 
man  to  have  some  occupation,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  would  like  to  do,  and  as  there 
was  really  no  hurry  about  it,  he 
thought  it  foolish  to  worry  himself. 
3Ioreover,  as  he  had  a  comfortable  in- 


come, and  really  did  not  require  any 
exertions  to  be  made  in  his  behalf, 
some  half-a-dozen  friends  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  obtain  for  him  the 
post  of  correspondent,  just  then  vacant 
in  an  old-established  firm.  Walter 
neither  urged  them  to  use  their  influ- 
ence, or  attempted  to  dissuade  them 
from  doing  their  best  for  him,  but  they 
were  perfectly  convinced  that  this 
position  would  be  just  the  very  thing 
for  him. 

Whenever  he  spoke  to  Charlotte 
and  May  on  the  subject,  Charlotte 
used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  urge 
him  to  get  to  some  useful  work  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  May  said  nothing  at  these 
times,  but  doubtless  she  and  Walter, 
ill  their  very  frequent  talks  must  have 
made  some  allusions  to  his  future 
mode  of  life. 

One  day  at  last,  however,  Walter 
came  to  the  Thornton's  very  late  to 
lunch,  but  with  the  news  that  he  had 
obtained  the  appointment  that  his 
friends  had  been  interesting  them- 
selves about. 

Charlotte  actually  smiled,  and  for- 
got the  delayed  luncheon. 

'  At  last,'  she  thought  to  herself, 
'  we  shall  return  to  our  old,  industri- 
ous habits,  and  it  will  be  much  better 
for  Walter,  too.' 

She  was  most  affable  all  that  day, 
and  most  anxious  to  know  how  soon 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Walter  to 
go  to  London  ;  some  of  her  wonted 
cheerfulness  returned  to  her,  and  she 
even  listened  with  meekness  to  her 
aunt's  interrupted  narrations. 

May  and  Walter  that  day  went  for 
a  long  walk  together,  and  when  they 
came  back  were  remai'kably  quiet  all 
the  evening. 

The  very  next  morning  the  blow 
that  had  been  threatening  some  time 
to  fall  on  Charlotte,  and  crush  at  once 
and  for  ever  all  her  plans  for  May's 
benefit,  came.  It  came  just  when  she 
was  beginning  to  hope  and  believe 
that  at  last  there  was  a  chance  of  re- 
turning to  their  old  life. 

It  was  a  pouring  wet  morning,  so 
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that  even  Charlotte  found  it  impos- 
sible to  take  her  usual  '  walk  abroad,' 
and  was  sitting  alone  in  the  morning 
room,  doing  some  j)lain  work. 

Mrs.  Dennison  was  in  her  room, 
where  she  had  a  blazing  fire,  and  was 
occupying  herself  by  putting  some 
things  to  rights  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  niece,  who  had  been  much  tro\xbled 
at  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Dennison's 
room,  with  every  chair  laden  with 
stray  garments,  and  every  drawer  in 
the  chest  with  a  })iece  of  something 
hanging  out  of  it. 

Walter  had  not  made  his  appearance 
at  all  that  day,  though  they  had  waited 
half  an  hour  for  him  at  breakfast- 
time.  Charlotte  was  just  indulging 
herself  by  going  over  all  her  arrange- 
ments for  her  own  and  May's  mutual 
improvement,  when  they  would  be 
once  more  alone,  when  May  came  into 
the  room.  She  evidently  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  did  not  exactly 
know  how  to  word  it.  She  leaned 
against  the  mantel-piece,  hoping  de- 
voutly that  Charlotte  would  speak 
first.  Soon  Charlotte  gave  her  an 
opening  by  asking  her,  if  she  knew 
the  precise  time  when  Walter  was 
going  away. 

'  1  think  he  is  going  rather  soon,' 
said  May  awkwaixUy.  '  Then,  May, 
dear,  as  soon  as  aunt  leaves  us,  we 
can  fall  back  into  our  old  ways.'  '  Oh  ! 
I  don't  know,'  replied  May,    '  Walter 

thought '  '  He  will  be  in  London,' 

said  Charlotte  quickly. 

'  Yes,  1  know,  returned  May,  '  what 
I  meant  is,  that  he  thought  perhaps 
I  might  like  to  go  with  him.'  'Go 
with  him  ! '  exclaimed  Charlotte,  '  you, 
May!  What  for  r 

'For  always,  you  know,  Charlotte, 
said  May  guiltily,  and  turning  towards 
the  fire  gave  up  her  whole  attention 
to  the  fiame  from  the  blazing  coals. 
Charlotte  did  not  speak  for  an  instant, 
and  then  said  in  a  constrained  voice  : 
'  You  mean  he  wants  to  marry  you,  I 
suppose.'  'Yes,'  answered  May  very 
meekly,  'and  very  soon.'  'We  are 
in  mourning,'  was  Charlotte's  sole 
3 


I'esponse,  as  all  her  clierished  hopes 
gradually  fac!.ed  and  withered  before 
her, 

'  Yes,  so  we  thought  it  could  all  be 
arranged  very,  very  quietly,  and  no 
one  need  know  anything  about  it,  till 
it  is  all  over,  and  then  we  shall  go  at 
once  to  London.' 

'  What  do  you  call  "  soon  V  '  asked 
Charlotte  glumly.  '  In  about  a  month 
from  now,'  said  May,  'just  to  give 
Walter  time  to  find  out  and  furnish  a 
nice  house,  and  for  me  to  buy  and  see 
to  all  my  things. 

Charlotte  made  no  answer ;  then 
May  came  and  knelt  down  by  her 
sister's  side,  and  coaxed  and  kissed 
her,  and  made  her  talk  about  it,  and 
insisted  upon  knowing  all  Charlotte's 
views  on  the  subject,  and  explained 
herself  how  happy  she  and  Walter  ex- 
pected to  be,  having  known  and  been 
attached  to  each  other  for  so  long. 

Charlotte  allowed  her  deep  aflfection 
for  May  at  last  to  get  the  better  of 
all  her  other  feelings,  and  came  round 
much  more  easily  than  May  had  dared 
to  expect.  She  could  not  allow  her 
OAvn  wishes  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
May's  happiness,  though,  at  present, 
it  seemed  very,  very  hard  to  give  up 
her  sister.  Walter  wanted  her  to 
come  and  live  with  them,  but  that 
Charlotte  said  was  quite  impossible; 
she  would  live  alone,  and  pursue  her 
own  course  of  life  in  her  own  way  ; 
but  this  was  not  permitted  her,  for 
Mrs.  Dennison  naturally  suggested 
that  she  and  Charlotte  should  live  to- 
gether. '  It  seems  so  absurd,'  she 
said,  '  for  two  "  lone,  lorn,  women,' 
with  no  one  depending  on  them,  to 
keep  up  separate  establishments,  when 
they  could  get  on  so  nicely  together.' 

Charlotte  was  not  quite  of  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  their  getting 
on  '  so  nicely  together,'  but  her's  was 
not  a  selfish  nature,  so  when  she  com- 
i:)rehended  how  much  her  aunt  disliked 
living  alone,  as  she  had  hitherto  done, 
she  submitted,  and  her  heart's  com- 
plaint was  known  only  to  herself. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Walter 
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and  May  were  married,  and  took  \\^ 
their  residence  in  London,  leaving 
poor  Charlotte  endeavouring  to  assim- 
ilate her  own  nature  with  so  diliei-ent 
a  one  as  that  of  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Dennison  took  at  once  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  the  household,  as 
she  hated  housekeeping,  and  was  glad 
enough  to  leave  all  that  pai't  to  Char- 
lotte, but,  of  course,  she  could  not 
submit  to  be  drilled  and  trained  as 
poor  May  had,  and  she  would  read 
when  she  liked,  go  out  walking  when 
she  felt  most  inclined  for  exercise, 
and  work  when  she  listed.  This 
'■  giving  in  to  self,'  as  Charlotte  termed 
it,  seemed  at  first  to  her  to  be  most 
wicked,  but  in  time  she  got  more  used 
to  her  aunt's  ways,  and  they  put  her 
out  less  and  less,  more  especially  as 
Mrs  Dennison  made  real  and  vigorous 
efforts  to  accommodate  herself  to  some 
of  Charlotte's  peculiarities.  Charlotte 
still  continued  to  regulate  her  own 
life,  but  gradually  learnt  that  it  was  as 
well  to  allow  responsible  individuals, 
to  form  their  own  plans  for  them- 
selves. 

She,  nevertheless,  presented  Mrs. 
Dennison  on  one  of  her  birthdays 
with  a  beautifully  illuminated  scroll 
designed  and  painted  by  herself,  and 
bearing  the  words  from  Pliny,  the 
younger : — '  I  look    upon     a     stated 


arrangement  of  human  actions,  es- 
pecially at  an  advanced  period,  with 
the  sanie  sort  of  ])leasure  as  I  behold 
the  settled  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.' 

Mrs.  Dennison  accepted  it  with 
thanks,  remai-king,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  thought  con- 
siderably less  of  Pliny  since  she  knew 
he  said  that. 

The  illumination  was  hung  up  in 
her  room,  where  it  always  remained, 
a  hollow  mockery,  and  a  bitter  sarcasm, 
totally  unheeded,  however,  by  Mrs. 
Dennison. 

They  contrived  somehow  to  be 
happy  together,  and  became  fond  of 
one  another  in  spite  of  their  different 
temperaments,  and  each  was  certainly 
a  great  check  upon  the  other,  as 
neither  could  go  too  far  on  her  own 
particular  road  of  life,  withotit  being 
gently  j^^^Hed  up,  and  while  Mrs. 
Dennison,  though  retaining  all  her 
own  characteristics,  tried  hard  not  to 
let  them  disturb  or  destroy  her  niece's 
peace  of  mind,  Charlotte  discovered 
that  the  daily  routine  of  a  life  ought 
to  be  subservient  to,  instead  of  con- 
trolling, the  individual,  and  that  our 
plans  should  be  our  servants,  not  our 
governors,  and  that  still  less  should 
they  be  allowed  to  domineer  over 
others. 


GEEETINGS. 


••  /^^  OOD-DAY  !  "  cried  one,  who  drove  to  west, 
vJT   "  Good-day  !  "  the  other,  eastward  bound — 
Strong,  hearty  voices  both,  that  rang. 

Above  their  waggons'  rattling  sound. 
And  I,  within  my  snug  home  nest, 

"  Good-day  !  good-day  !  "   still  softly  sang. 
I  saw  them  not,  yet  well  I  knew 
How  much  a  cheery  word  can  do  ; 
How  Ijraced  those  hearts  that  on  their  way 
Speed,  each  to  each,  a  brave  "  good-day !  " 
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III. 


OF  the  great  cilamities  which  befell 
the  City  of  LDudon  during  the 
■decade  covered  by  the  Diary — the 
plague  aiid  the  fire — ^Pepys  has  given 
xis  many  notices.  His  description  of 
the  fire  is  very  full  and  graphic ;  while 
his  allusions  to  the  plague  frequently 
rival  even  Defoe's  famous  history  in 
ghastly  and  terrible  reality. 

The  virulence  of  the  latter  pestilence, 
as  is  well  known,  was  very  great. 
Within  six  months  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  were 
swept  away  by  it.  A  person  might 
be  hale  and  hearty  now,  and  in  a  few 
hours  hence  be  dead  and  buried.  Once 
the  coachman  driving  Pepys  was 
*  suddenly  struck  sick,  aud  almost 
blind,'  so  that  he  could  go  no  farther, 
and  Pepys  was  forced  to  take  another 
coach.  On  another  occasion  one  of 
his  boatmen,  after  having  landed  him,, 
fell  sick  immadiately,  and  soon  died. 
A  man  whom  he  sent  to  enquire  about 
some  sick  friends  took  the  plague 
himself,  and  died.  All  who  could  left 
the  city,  and  ere  long  the  streets  were 
empty,  and  grass  grew  up  and  down 
Whitehall  court.  Soon  there  were 
none  to  wait  upon  the  sick.  The  aw- 
ful gloom  was  intensified  by  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  death-bell,  which  was 
tolling  all  the  time.  At  night  a  cart 
went  round  the  parish,  and  the  dead 
bodies  were  put  into  it,  shroudless 
and  coflinless,  and  taken  away,  and 
thrown  into  a  huge  grave.  Well 
might  men's  heai'ts  quake  for  fear. 
Friend  dare  hardly  ask  for  friend,  lest 
he  might  hear  he  was  no  more.  And 
jet,  during  this  terrible  time,  Pepys 


kept  to  his  post.  The  entire  business 
of  the  Navy  Oifice  fell  upon  him,  but 
he  stood  nobly  to  his  duty,  holding 
himself  in  readiness  to  go  should  it 
please  God  to  call  him,  and  doing  his 
best  to  keep  up  a  good  heart.  It  was 
difficult  for  him  to  do  this.  It  was 
difficult  for  a  man  to  live  in  a  plague- 
stricken,  city,  in  fear  lest  his  turn 
might  come  next, — more  difficult  even 
than  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  battle- 
field. Day  after  day  Pepys  listened 
to  the  cry  of  woe.  He  heard  of 
his  friends  falling  around  him.  Through 
the  night-mists  he  saw  the  flickering 
glare  of  the  links  guiding  the  dead- 
cart  to  the  graveyard.  He  beheld 
upon  the  door  of  many  a  house  the 
red  cross,  with  the  words  beneath  it, 
chalked  out  in  piteously  mournful 
language,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!' 
— the  sad  sign  that  de  ith  was  there, 
and  sorrow  and  dan  er.  Su;ely, 
Pepys  deserved  to  be  called  a  hero. 
He  w-as  worthy  of  the  than'js  of  a 
better  master  than  Charles  for  his 
faithful  and  noble  devotion. 

The  next  year  came  the  fire,  and 
for  the  fifth  time  London  was  laid  in 
ashes.  When  its  three  days'  work 
was  done,  13,200  houses,  'f^Qi  parish 
churches,  6  chapels,  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  a  vast  number  of  public 
offices  an  I  stately  eiifices,  including 
.5 2  companies'  halls, and  l  prisons,  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  destroyed. 
The  total  loss  of  property  was  estimated 
at  the  time  to  be  but  little  short  of 
£11,000,000.  Mr.  Pepys  writes: 
'  Captain  Cocke  says  he  hath  computed 
that  the   rents  of  the  houses  lost  by 
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this  fire  in  the  city  comes  to  £'600,000 
per  annum.' 

The  distress  caused  was,  of  course, 
very  great.  Evelyn  says  that '  towards 
Islington  and  Highgate  one  might 
have  seen  200,000  people  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees  dispersed  and  lying  along 
by  their  heaps  of  what  they  could  save 
from  the  fire.'  Fortunately  no  lives 
were  lost. 

The  chief  value,  however,  of  Pepys' 
Diary  does  not  consist  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  great  events,  but,  in  his  re- 
ferences to  the  social  habits  of  his 
time.  Hei'e  we  have  no  book  so  rich 
and  full  in  the  English  language. 
Pepys  wrote  that  which  everybody 
els 3  omitted  to  write  about.  We  tliink 
more  of  these  glimpses  into  the  cus- 
toms of  our  ancestors  than  we  do  of 
the  best  and  fullest  description  of  a 
royal  court.  We  only  wish  we  had 
more  descriptions  of  the  social  life  of 
the  people  in  those  '  good  old  times,' 
than  we  at  present  possess.  How 
many  a  dream  of  their  alleged  perfec- 
tion would  be  dispelled !  If  in  our 
day  anything  gets  out  of  order,  or  is 
at  all  objectionable,  there  are  always 
some  ancient  individuals  to  tell  us 
that  such  things  did  not  happen  when 
they  were  young.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
that  time  blots  out  the  annoyances  and 
the  evils  of  the  past,  and  casts  a  sort 
of  glory  upon  the  things  that  pleased 
and  gratified  us.  But  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  look  upon  any  period  as 
perfect  in  itself,  and,  though  one  may 
look  back  to  the  days  gone  by,  and 
revel  in  their  good  things,  yet  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  can-ying  such  a 
habit  or  taste  to  a  ridiculous  and  silly 
extreme.  Take,  for  example,  the 
question  of  domestic  servants.  No 
order  of  beings  seems  more  necessary 
to  a  household,  and  no  order  of  beings 
seems  to  be  the  source  of  so  much 
petty  annoyance  and  worry.  Ladies 
indulge  in  some  very  hard  sayings 
concerning  them,  and  invariably  wind 
up  with,  '  I  don't  know  what  the 
world  is  coming  to;  girls  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.' 


Fortunately,  ]\Ir.  Pepys  ke[it  ser- 
vants in  those  good  times,  two  hundred' 
years  ago,  and  he  has  given  us  a  goodlv 
number  of  hints  concerning  his  ex- 
perience. It  was  not  one  of  the  best. 
A.t  one  time  he  had  a  cook  who  would 
get  drunk  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
Another  servant  was  addicted  to  lying. 
A  third  put  on  too  much  style.  A 
fourth  was  a  thief.  Others  weie 
blamed  '  for  not  looking  the  flees 
a'days  I  '  And  though  Mr.  Pepys  un- 
dertook to  correct  them — as,  for  in- 
stance, kicking  one  for  leaving  the 
door  and  hatch  open,  and  cufiing 
another  for  giving  him  '  some  slio'ht 
answer,'  and  in  a  third  case  making 
his  wife  flog  the  girl,  and  shut  her 
down  in  the  cellar  all  night,  one  chillv 
Sunday  night  in  February, — it  seemed 
to  do  them  very  little  good.  About 
the  time  of  the  gi-eat  fire  the  maid 
went  home  against  her  mistress'  orders, 
and  Mrs.  Pepys  followed  her  and  gave 
her  a  good  beating  in  the  girls 
mother's  house.  This  is  very  good  : 
'  The  boy  failing  to  call  us  up  as  I 
commanded,  I  was  angry,  and  resolved 
to  whip  him  for  that,  and  many  other 

faults,  to-day I  and  Will  got  me 

a  rod,  and  he  and  I  called  the  boy  up 
to  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
Comptroller's  house  towards  the  gar- 
den, and  there  I  reckoned  all  his- 
faults,  and  whipped  him  soimdly,  but 
the  rods  was  so  small  that  I  fear  they 
did  not  much  hurt  to  him,  but  only 
to  my  arm,  which  J  am  already,, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not  able 
to  stir  almost.'  So  that  we  may 
readily  see  that  Pepys  had  to  bear  in 
his  day  and  genei-ation  all  that  we- 
have  to  bear  in  ours,  and,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  no  doubt  a  great  deal 
more. 

But  lest  any  should  think  Pepys  to 
have  been  a  hard  master,  we  may  say 
that  he  took  an  interest  in  his  servants, 
Avhich,  I  fancy,  we  seldom  take  in 
ours.  The  girl  who  was  discharged 
for  lying  was  sent  away  '  with  more 
clothes  than  have  cost  us  £10,  and  20s. 
in  her  purse. '     The  following  is  inter- 
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■esting  and  to  the  point  :   '  This  week 
my  people  wash,  over  the  water,  and 
so  I  have    little    company  at    home. 
Being  busy  above,  a  great  cry  I  hear, 
and  go  down ;  and  what  should  it  be 
but  Jane  (the  servant),  in  a  fit  of  di- 
rect raving,  which  lasted  half-an-hour. 
It  was  beyond   four   or   five  of   our 
strength,    to    keep   her   down  ;    and, 
when  all  come  to  all,  a  fit  of  jealousy 
about  Tom,  with  whom  she  is  in  love. 
So  at  night,  I  and  my  wife,  and   W. 
Hewer  called  them  to  us,  and  there  I 
did  examine  all  the  thing,  and  them, 
in  league.     She  in  love,  and  he  hath 
got  her  to  promise  him  to  marry,  and 
he  is  now  cold  in  it,  so  that  I  must  rid 
my  hands  of  them,  which  troubles  me.' 
Pepys,  however,  was  a  capital  hand  in 
a  match,  and  to  his  credit  or  to  Tom's, 
I  cannot  say  which,  the  difficulty  was 
removed,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
Tom  and  Jane  were  married,  and  that 
at  Pepys'  house  on  a  Friday  in  Lent. 
We  should  think  it  a  mark  of  very 
great  disrespect  for  a  man  to  wear  his 
liat  in  a  church,  but  this  was  an  old 
■custom  in   Pepys'   day,    even  during 
divine  service.    The  hat  was  worn  also 
at  meals.     Pepys  caught  a  bad  cold 
one  day  by  leaving  his  off  at  dinner 
time.     In  high  life  periwigs  were  very 
fashionable.    As  our  journalist  became 
■of  more  importance  in  the  world,  he 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  a  wig,  for, 
says  he,  *  the   pains  of    keeping  my 
head  clean  is  so  great.'     After  a  time, 
having  heard  that  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  York  intended  to  adopt  that 
ai'ticle  of  fashion,  the  King  being,  as 
Pepys  says,  '  mighty  grey,'  he  had  his 
hair  cut  off  and   bought   a   periwig  ; 
*  and  I,  by  and  by,  went  abroad,  after 
I  had  caused   all   my  maids  to   look 
upon  it ;  and  they  do  conclude  it  do 
Ijecome  me  ;  though  Jane  was  mightily 
troubled   for  my  parting  of  my  own 
bair,  and  so  was  Be.sse.'    Com))are  Mr. 
Pepys  just  here  with  M.  Jourdain  in 
Moliere's  '  Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.' 
When  the   Sunday  after   he  went  to 
church,  he  says,  with  a  touch  of  comic 
vanity,  '  I  found  that  my  coming  in  a 


periwig  did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I 
was  afraid  it  would,  for  I  thought  that 
all  the  church  would  presently  have 
cast  their  eyes  all  upon  me,  but  I 
found  no  such  thing.'  I  may  add  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  to 
wear  wigs  against  their  will,  that  six 
months  after  this  he  writes,  '  This  day, 
after  I  had  sufiered  my  own  hayre  to 
grow  long,  in  order  to  wearing  it,  I 
find  the  convenience  of  periwigs  is  so 
great  that  I  have  cut  off  all  short 
again,  and  will  keep  to  periwigs.' 

Tn  those  days,  Pepys  tells  us,  people 
ate  turpentine  for  the  good  of  their 
health  ;  ladies  wore  black  patches  on 
their  faces  to  add  to  their  charms  ; 
some  went  out  in  the  winter  to  frost- 
bite themselves,  and  in  the  month  of 
May  they  rose  early  in  the  morning 
and  bathed  their  faces  in  the  dew  that 
had  fallen  on  the  grass,  thinking  that 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
make  them  beautiful  Even  as  late 
as  1791,  the  virtues  of  May -dew  were 
still  held  in  some  estimation.  There 
were  women  also  that  painted  their 
cheeks,  but  Pepys  expresses  his  em- 
phatic contempt  for  that  and  hatred 
for  the  persons  who  did  it.  Others 
wore  false  hair,  which  Mrs.  Pepys 
doing  on  one  occasion,  her  husband, 
though  he  wore  a  periwig,  gave  her  a 
severe  reprimand,  '  swearing,'  says  he, 
'  several  times,  which  I  pray  God  for- 
give me  foi',  and  bending  my  fist,  that 
I  would  not  endure  it.'  Extravagance 
in  dress  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
Pepys  hailed  with  delight  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  King  in 
Council  of  '  his  resolution  of  setting  a 
fashion  for  clothes,  which  he  will 
never  alter.'  This,  Pepys  adds,  is  '  to 
teach  the  nobility  thiift,  and  will  do 
good. '  The  King's  '  fashion  '  lasted  as 
long  as  that  fickle-minded  Monarch's 
resolutions  generally  lasted,  and  then 
passed  away.  That  there  was  some 
need  of  retrenchment  we  may  gather 
from  Pepys'  own  display. 

Imagine  one  of  his  attires.  '  A 
summer  suit  of  coloured  camelott  coat 
and  breeches,  and  a  floured  tabby  coat 
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very  rich.'  This  was  adorned  with 
lace  and  a  belt  of  corresponding  colour; 
but,  when  May-day  came  and  he  put 
on  a  summer  suit  for  the  first  time 
that  year,  '  it  was  not  my  fine  one  of 
flowered  taV)by  vest  and  coloured  came- 
lott  tunique,  because  it  was  too  fine 
with  the  gold  lace  at  the  bands,  that  I 
was  afraid  to  be  seen  in  it.'  However 
he  wore  it  later  on  in  the  same  day. 
'  At  noon,  home  to  dinner,  and  there 
find  my  wife  extraordinary  fine,  w-ith 
her  fiowered  tabby  gown  that  she  made 
two  years  ago,  now  laced  exceeding 
pretty  ;  and  indeed  was  fine  all  over  ; 
and  mighty  earnest  to  go,  though  the 
day  was  very  lowering  ;  and  she  would 
have  me  put  on  my  fine  suit,  which  I 
did.  And  so  anon  we  went  alone 
through  the  town  with  our  new  liver- 
ies of  serge,  and  the  horses'  manes  and 
tails  tied  with  red  i"ibbons,  and  the 
standards  gilt  with  Aarnish,  and  all 
clean,  and  green  reines,  that  people 
did  mightily  look  upon  us  ;  and  the 
truth  is,  I  did  not  see  any  coach  more 
pretty,  thougli  more  gay,  than  ours, 
all  the  day.  But  we  set  out,  out  of 
humour — I,  because  Betty,  w'hom  I 
expected  was  not  come  to  go  with  us  ; 
and  my  wife,  that  I  would  sit  on  the 
same  seat  with  her,  which  she  likes 
not,  being  so  fine  ;  and  she  then  ex- 
pected to  meet  Sheres,  which  we  did 
in  the  Pell  JNIell,  and  against  my  will 
I  was  forced  to  take  him  into  the 
coach,  but  was  sullen  all  day  almost, 
and  little  complaint.  The  day  being 
unpleasing,  though  the  Park  full  of 
coaches,  but  dusty  and  windy  and 
cold,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
dribbling  of  rain ;  and  what  made  it 
worse,  there  were  so  many  hackney- 
coaches  as  spoiled  the  sight  of  the 
gentlemen's ;  and  so  we  had  little 
pleasure.'  Pepys'  mentioning  '  the 
gentlemen'b '  is,  as  his  editor  says,  a 
little  too  much,  considering  that  he 
had  but  recently  set  up  his  own  cai-- 
riage.  Such  a  display  for  a  man  in 
Pepys'  position  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract attention,  and  so  he  writes  a  few 
davs   after :   '  Walked    a    little    with 


Creed,  who  tells  me  he  hears  how  fine 
my  horses  and  coach  are,  and  advises 
me  to  avoid  being  noted  for  it,  which 
I  was  vexed  to  hear  taken  notice  of, 
being  what  I  feared ;  and  Povy  told 
me  of  my  gold-laced  sleeves  in  the 
Park  yesterday,  which  vexed  me  also, 
so  as  to  resolve  never  to  appear  in 
Court  with  them,  but  presently  to 
have  them  taken  ofi",  as  it  is  fit  I 
should,  and  so  called  at  my  tailor's  for 
that  purpose.'  It  seems  almost  a  pity 
that  Pepys  could  not  have  a  coach 
without  exciting  comment,  since  it  had 
been  a  fond  dream  of  his  for  many 
years,  and  he  had  come  by  it  as  hon- 
estly as  most  ofiicials  in  those  times 
came  by  their  equipages. 

I  mentioned  just  now  the  full 
breeches.  '  Peisons  ecclesiastical ' 
will  remember  the  74th  of  the  Canons 
of  1603,  where  the  clergy  are  specially 
enjoined  not  to  wear  '  any  light-col- 
oured stockings.'  As  the  hose  were 
visible  to  tlie  knee  this  was  a  very 
necessary  injunction,  more  especially 
also  since  gaudy  colours  were  the  gen- 
eral fashion,  and  would  be  most  unbe- 
coming the  ministers  of  religion. 
Custom  has,  however,  changed,  and 
the  breeches  have  given  way  to  long 
trousers,  the  bishops  and  higher  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  farm  la- 
bourers in  the  rural  districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  alone  retaining  the 
old  style.  So  far  as  the  latter  are 
concerned  in  this  article  of  dress, 
Pepys  might  have  written  the  follow- 
ing of  an  English  shepherd  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  met  an  old 
man  on  the  Downs,  and  says,  '  We 
took  notice  of  his  woollen-knit  stock- 
ings of  two  colours  mixed,  and  of  his- 
shoes  shod  with  iron,  both  at  the  toe 
and  heels,  and  with  great  nails  in  the 
soles  of  his  feet  ichich  ims  miyhtij 
pretty ;  and,  taking  notice  of  them, 
why,  says  the  poor  man,  the  downes, 
you  see,  are  full  of  stones,  and  we  are 
fain  to  shoe  ourselves  thus  ;  and  these, 
says  he,  will  make  the  stones  fly  till 
they  ring  before  me.' 

It  would  wearv  the  reader  were  I 
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to  refer  at  lengtli  to  the  many  costumes 
Mr.  Pepys  possessed.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  his  clothes,  and  seldom 
buys  a  suit  without  giving  us  all  the 
particulars  concerning  it ;  frequently 
informing  us  when  he  goes  out  what 
lie  wears.  He  must,  in  his  way,  have 
l)oen  what  we  would  term  a  '  dandy,' 
if  I  may  use  such  an  expression.  His 
delight  over  a  new  watch  is  an  amus- 
ing illustration  of  this  :  '  Received  my 
watch  from  the  watch-maker,  and  a 
very  tine  one  it  is,  given  me  by  Briggs, 
the  scrivener.  But,  lord,  to  see  how 
much  of  my  old  folly  and  childishnesse 
hangs  upon  me  still,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear carrying  my  watch  in  my  hand, 
in  the  coach  all  the  afternoon,  and 
seeing  what  o'clock  it  is  one  hundred 
times,  and  am  apt  to  think  with  my- 
self how  could  I  be  so  long  without 
one  ;  though,  I  remember,  since,  I  had 
one,  and  found  it  a  trouble,  and  re- 
solved to  carry  one  no  more  about  me 
while  I  lived.' 

We  may  j)ass  on  from  the  adorning 
of  the  outer  man  to  the  replenishing 
of  the  inne}',  and  here  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  grand  feast  day.  '  My  poor 
wife  rose  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  day,  and  went  to  market 
and  bought  fowles  and  many  other 
things  for  dinner,  with  which  I  was 
highly  pleased,  and  the  chine  of  beef 
was  down  also  before  six  o'clock,  and 
my  own  jacke,  of  which  I  was  doubt- 
ful, do  carry  it  very  well,  things  being 
put  in  order,  and  the  cook  come.  By 
and  by  comes  Dr.  Gierke,  and  his 
lady,  his  sister,  and  a  she-cozen,  and 
Mr.  Piei-ce  and  his  wife,  which  was 
all  my  guests.  I  had  for  them,  after 
oysters,  at  fii-st  coui-se,  a  hash  of  rab- 
bits and  lamb,  and  a  rare  chine  of 
beef.  Next,  a  great  dish  of  roasted 
fowle,  cost  me  about  30s.,  and  a  tart, 
and  then  fi-uit  and  cheese.  My  din- 
ner was  noble,  and  enough.  I  had 
my  house  mighty  clean  and  neat ;  my 
room  below  with  a  good  fire  in  it  ;  my 
dining-room  above,  and  my  chamber 
being  made  a  withdrawing-chamber  ; 
and  my  wife's  a  good  fire,  also.    I  find 


my  new  table  very  proper,  and  will 
hold  nine  or  ten  people  well,  but  eight 
with  great  room.  At  supper,  had  a 
good  sack  posset  and  cokl  meat,  and 
sent  my  guests  away  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  both  them  and  myself  highly 
pleased  with  our  management  of  this 
day  ;  and  indeed  their  company  was 
very  tine,  and  Mrs.  Gierke,  a  very 
witty,  fine  lady,  though  a  little  con- 
ceited and  proud.  I  believe  this  day's 
feast  will  cost  me  near  £5.' 

Another  feast :  '  I  had  a  pretty  din- 
ner .  .  .  viz.,  a  brace  of  stewed 
carps,  six  roasted  chickens,  and  a 
jowle  of  salmon,  hot,  for  the  first 
course;  a  tanzy*and  twoneats'tongues 
and  cheese,  the  second.  Merry  all 
the  afternoon,  talking,  and  singing, 
and  piping  on  the  flageolette.' 

At  wedding  and  christening  feasts, 
Pepys  must  have  been  a  welcome 
guest  on  account  of  his  good  singing 
powers.  But  when  he  comes  home 
from  such,  or  any  similar  entertain- 
ments, he  generally  makes  some  re- 
mark upon  the  good  cheer.  And 
what  a  wealth  of  things  he  mentions  ! 
Venison  pasty  and  turkey,  wild  goose 
roasted,  good  neats'  tongue,  swan, 
pigeons  and  hare  pie  (•  very  good 
meat '),  lobsters  and  salmon  and  eels, 
and  oysters  and  prawns ;  '  all  fish 
dinner '  on  Good  Friday,  fritters  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  cakes  on  Twelftli 
night,  and  the  wassail-bowl  and 
mince  pies  at  Ghristmas.  Among 
his  drinks,  mulled  sack,  burnt  wine, 
claret,  ale,  small  beer,  buttered  ale, 
wormwood  wine,  '  mum '  (a  German 
malt  liquor),  and  horse-radish  ale  (as  a 
medicine)  :  his  fruits,  walnuts,  Ghina 
oranges,  and  graj)es  and  melons  from 
Lisbon,  (the  melons  the  first  he  ever 
saw,  and  the  grapes  so  rare  or  rich  a 
luxury  that  his  wife  put  up  some  in  a 
basket  to  be  sent  to  the  King),  to  say 
nothing  of  common  English  products. 
He  tells  us  when  he  first  drank  tea, 
and  calls  asparagus  by  its  old  name, 

*  '  Tanzy  '  was  a  kind  of  sweet  dish  made 
of  eggs,  cream,  etc.,  flavoured  with  the  juice 
of  tansy,  which  is  a  species  of  odurou  i  herb. 
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now  considered  vulgar,  of  '  sparrow- 
grass.'  At  wedding  feasts  mince  pies 
were  pi'ovided,  one  for  each  year  the 
parties  had  been  married.  The  use 
of  this  article  of  food,  especially  at 
Chi'istmas,  shows  that  the  influence  of 
the  Puritans  was  fast  dying  out,  the 
mince  pie  having  been  forbidden  by  j 
them  during  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
relic  of  Middle  Ages  superstition;  its 
compounds  being  supposed  to  represent 
the  spices,  etc.,  with  which  the  body 
of  our  Saviour  was  embalmed. 

Drunkenness,  as  always  in  England, 
so  in  Pepys'  time,  was  a  common  vice, 
and  though  our  author  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  a  red- 
nosed   man,    he    sometimes  drank  to 
excess,  or,  as  he  called  it,  made  him- 
self '  merry.'     He  tells  the  following, 
which  may  suffice  as  an  illustration, 
after  a  sheriff's  dinner  :    '  Very  good 
cheer  we  had,  and  merry  musique  at 
and  after  dinner,  and  a  fellow  danced 
a  jigg  ;  but,  when  the  company  begun 
to  dance,  I  come  away,   lest  I  shuuld 
be  taken  out ;    and  God  kno'.YS  how 
my  wife  carried  herself,  but  1  left  her 
to   try   her  fortune.'     It   is   true,    he 
made  vows  again  and  again  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  but  they 
were  broken  as  repeatedly.     One  is 
almost  amused  over  the   manner   in 
which    he    excused   himself   in  these 
cases  of  violation.       On  one  occasion 
he  went  with  a  boon  companion  and 
'drank  a  cup  of  good  diink,  which,' 
he  adds,    '  I  am  fain  to  allow  myself 
during  the  plague  time  by  advice  of 
all,  and  not  contrary  to  my  oath,  my 
physician  being  dead,  and  chyrurgeon 
out  of  the  way,  whose  advice  I  am 
obliged  to  take.'      The  opinion,  how- 
ever,    that    spirits    are    a    safeguai'd 
against  an  epidemic,  though  generally 
entertained    by    people    addicted    to 
their  use,    is  well   known  to  be  dis- 
proved by  facts.       The  following  idea 
of  Pepys'  is  also  a  very  common  one. 
After  regretting  the  heavy  expenses 
he  had  been  ]jut  to  in  giving  an  enter- 
tainment, he  says,  '  it  is  but  once  in  a 
great  while,  and  is  the  end  for  which, 


in  the  most  part,  we  live,  to  have 
such  a  merry  day  once  or  twice  in  a 
man's  life.' 

Mr.  Pepys  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  as  such  was,  of 
course,  much  interested  in  science. 
He  collected  all  the  information  he 
could  on  strange  subjects.  The  notes 
which  are  scattered  through  the  Diary 
exhibit  most  amusingly  the  credulity 
and  nescience  of  the  man  and  his  age. 
Not  that  all  these  stories  are  void  of 
truth  ;  some  are,  undoubtedly,  correct, 
but  others  are  so  ]>alpably  absurd  that 
they  never  fail  to  provoke  a  smile 
from  their  very  absurdity. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  information  gained 
from  a  learned  man,  the  founder  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford  : 
'At  table  I  had  very  good  discourse 
with  Mr.  Ashmole,  wherein  he  did 
assure  me  that  frogs  and  many  insects 
do  often  fall  from  the  sky,  ready 
formed.'  This  was  a  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  in  olden  times,  but  in 
White's  Selborne  w^e  are  told  that 
Ray,  speaking  of  frogs,  'subverts  that 
foolish  opinion  of  their  dropping  from 
the  clouds  in  rain ;  showing  that  it  is 
from  the  grateful  coolness  and  moisture 
of  those  showers  that  they  are  tempted 
to  set  out  on  their  travels,  which  they 
defer  till  those  fall.' 

This  is  another  item  :  '  Discoursing 
with  a  Mr.  Templer,  "an  ingenious 
man,  and  a  person  of  honour  he  seemsto 
be,"  of  the  natui-e  of  sei-pents,  he  told 
us  some  in  the  waste  places  of  Lanca- 
shire do  grow  to  a  great  bigness,  and 
do  feed  upon  larkes,  which  they  take 
tiuis  :  They  observe  when  the  lark  is 
soared  to  the  highest,  and  do  crawd 
till  they  come  to  be  just  underneath 
them  ;  and  theie  they  place  themselves 
with  their  mouths  uppermost,  and 
there,  as  is  conceived,  tliey  do  eject 
poyson  upon  the  bird  ;  for  the  bird  do 
suddenly  come  down  again  in  the 
course  of  a  circle,  and  falls  directly 
into  the  mouth  of  the  serpent ;  which 
is  very  strange.  He  is  a  great  traveller; 
and,  speaking  of  the  tarantula,  he 
says  that  all  the  harvest  long,  about 
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wliicli  times  they  are  most  busy,  there 
are  fiddlers  go  up  and  down  the  fields 
everyvvheie,  in  expectation  of  being 
hired  by  those  that  are  stung.'  A 
course  of  dancing  actually  is  a  remedy 
for  a  tarantula  bite,  but  the  idea  of  a 
serpent  sending  a  spray  of  poison  into 
the  air  two  or  three  hundred  yards  is 
very  grotesque. 

We  are  told  of  two  clever  birds  in 
the  Diaxy,  one  from  the  East  Indies, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  York,  'black 
the  greatest  part,  with  the  finest  collar 
of  white  about  the  neck  ;  but  talks 
many  things,  and  neyes  like  the  horse 
and  other  things,  the  best  almost  that 
ever  I  heard  bird  in  all  my  life  ; '  the 
other  'a  sparrow  that  our  Mercer 
hath  brought  up  now  for  three  weeks, 
which  is  so  tame,  that  it  flies  up  and 
down,  and  upon  the  table,  and  eats 
and  pecks,  and  do  everything  so  plea- 
santly, that  we  are  mightily  pleased 
with  it.'  Tame  birds  are  common,  but 
such  a  dog  as  is  spoken  of  in  the 
following  extract  is  rare.  '  To  Dr. 
Williams,  who  did  carry  me  into  his 
garden,  where  he  hath  abundance  of 
grapes  :  and  he  did  show  me  how  a 
dog  that  he  hath  do  kill  all  the  cats 
that  come  thither  to  kill  his  pigeons, 
and  do  afterwards  bury  them;  and  do 
it  with  so  much  care  that  they  shall 
be  fpiite  covered  ;  that  if  the  tip  of  the 
tail  hangs  out,  he  will  take  up  the  cat 
again,  and  dig  the  hole  deeper,  which 
is  very  strange  ;  and  he  tells  me, 
that  he  do  believe  he  hath  killed 
above  100  cats.  A  monkey  which  he 
saw  brought  f i  om  '  Guiny,'  would  do 
for  the  'missing-link  '  in  Darwinism, 
for  Pepys  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
half  human,  and  '  I  do  believe  that  it 
already  undeistands  much  English, 
and  I  am  of  the  mind  that  it  might  be 
taught  to  .speak  or  make  signs.'  His 
wonder  over  that  was  no  greater  than 
over  the  first  gold  fish  he  ever  saw. 
'  To  see  my  Lady  Pen,  where  my  wife 
and  I  were  shown  a  fine  rarity  ;  of 
fishes  kept  in  a  glass  of  water,  that 
will  live  so  for  ever ;  and  finely 
marked  they  are,  being  foreign.' 


The  following  is  a  perfect  chapter 
of  strange  things  :  'At  the  coflfee- 
house  I  went  and  sat  by  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, and  some  east  country  merchants, 
and,  talking  of  the  country  above 
QuinsVjorough,*  and  thereabouts,  he 
told  us  himself  that  for  fish,  none 
the)-e,  the  poorest  body,  will  buy  a 
dead  fish,  but  must  be  alive,  unless  it 
be  in  the  winter  ;  and  then  they  told 
us  the  manner  of  putting  their  nets 
into  the  water.  Through  holes  made 
in  the  thick  ice,  they  will  spread  a  net 
of  half  a  mile  long ;  and  he  hath 
known  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  a 
hundred  and  seventy  barrels  of  fish 
taken  at  one  draught.  And  then  the 
people  come  with  sledges  upon  the  ice 
with  snow  at  the  bottom,  and  lay  the 
fish  in  and  cover  them  with  snow,  and 
so  carry  them  to  market.  And  he 
hath  seen  when  the  said  fish  have  been 
frozen  in  the  sledge ;  so  as  he  hath 
taken  a  fish  and  broke  a-pieces,  so 
hard  it  hath  been  ;  and  yet  the  same 
fishes  taken  out  of  the  snow,  and 
brought  into  a  hot  room,  will  be  alive 
and  leap  up  and  down.  Swallows  are 
often  brought  up  in  their  nets  out  of 
the  mud  from  under  water,  hanging 
together  to  some  twig  or  other,  dead 
in  ropes,  and  brought  to  the  fire  will 
come  to  life.  Fow4  killed  in  Decem- 
ber, Alderman  Barker  said,  he  did 
buy,  and  putting  into  the  box  under 
his  sledge,  did  forget  to  take  them  out 
to  eate  till  Aprill  next,  and  they  then 
were  found  there,  and  wei'e  through 
the  frost  as  sweet  and  fresh,  and  eat 
as  well  as  at  first  killed.  Young  beares 
appear  there  ;  their  flesh  sold  in  mar- 
ket, as  ordinary  beef  here,  and  is  ex- 
cellent sweet  meat.  They  tell  us  that 
beares  there  do  never  hurt  anybody, 
but  fly  away  fi'om  you,  unless  you 
pursue  and  set  upon  them  ;  but  wolves 
do  much  mischief.  ]\Ir.  Harrington 
told  us  how  tliey  do  to  get  so  much 
honey  as  they  send  abroad.  They 
make  hollow  a  great  fir  tree,  leaving 
only  a  small  slit  down  straight  in  one 

*  KcBuigsleifr  in  Prussia. 
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place  ;  and  this  they  close  up  again, 
only  leave  a  little  hole,  and  there  the 
bees  go  in  and  till  the  bodys  of  those 
trees  as  full  of  wax  and  honey  as  they 
can  hold  ;  and  the  inhalntants  at  times 
go  and  open  the  slit,  and  take  what 
they  please  without  killing  the  bees, 
and  so  let  them  live  there  still  and 
make  more.  Fir  trees  are  always 
[)lanted  close  together,  because  of 
keeping  one  another  from  the  violence 
of  the  windes ;  and  when  a  fell  is 
made,  they  leave  here  and  there  a 
grown  tree  to  preserve  the  young  ones 
coming  up.  The  great  entertainment 
and  sport  of  the  Duke  of  Corland,  and 
the  princes  thereabouts,  is  hunting  ; 
which  is  not  with  dogs  as  we,  but  he 
appoints  such  a  day,  and  summonses 
all  the  country-people  as  to  a  cam- 
pagnia ;  and  by  several  companies 
gives  everyone  their  circuit,  and  they 
agree  upon  a  place  where  the  toyle  is 
to  be  set ;  and  so,  making  fires  every 
company  as  they  go,  they  drive  all  the 
wild  beasts,  whether  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  swine,  and  stags,  and  roes,  into 
the  toyle  ;  and  there  the  great  men 
have  their  stands  in  such  and  such 
places,  and  shoot  at  what  they  have  a 
mind  to,  and  that  is  their  hunting. 
They  are  not  very  populous  there,  by 
reason  that  people  marry,  women,  sel- 
dom till  they  are  towards  or  above 
thirty  ;  and,  men,  thirty  or  forty 
yearsold,or  more, oftentimes.  Against 
a  public  hunting  the  Duke  sends  that 
no  wolves  be  killed  by  the  people  ; 
and,  whatever  harm  they  do,  the 
Duke  makes  it  good  to  the  person 
that  suffers  it ;  as  JNIr.  Harrington  in- 
stanced in  a  house  where  he  lodged, 
where  a  wolfe  broke  into  a  hog  stye, 
and  bit  three  or  four  great  pieces  off 
the  back  of  the  hog,  before  the  house 
could  come  to  help  it ;  and  the  man 
of  the  house  told  him  that  there  were 
three  or  four  wolves  thereabouts  that 
did  them  great  hurt ;  but  it  was  no 
matter,  for  the  Duke  was  to  make  it 
good  to  him,  otherwise  he  would  kill 
them.' 

An  observation  on  hanging  mav  be 


curious  to  those  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  '  Dr. 
Scarborough  took  some  of  his  friends, 
and  I  went  with  them,  to  see  the  body 
of  a  lusty  fellow,  a  seaman,  that  was 
hanged  for  a  robbery.  I  did  touch  the 
dead  body  with  my  bare  hand  ;  it  felt 
cold,  but  methought  it  was  a  very  un- 
pleasant sight.  It  seems,  one  Dillon, 
of  a  great  family,  was,  after  much  en- 
deavours to  have  saved  him,  hanged 
with  a  silken  halter  this  Sessions,  of 
his  own  prepai-ing,  not  for  honour 
only,  but,  it  being  soft  and  sleek,  it 
do  slip  close  and  kills,  that  is,  strangles 
presently  ;  whereas,  a  stiff  one  do  not 
come  so  close  together,  and  so  the 
party  may  live  the  longer  l)efore 
killed.  But  all  the  doctors  at  table 
conclude,  that  there  is  no  pain  at  all 
in  hanging,  for  that  it  do  stop  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  ;  and  so  stops  all 
sense  and  motion  in  an  instant.'  Per- 
haps the  latter  fact  helped  Harrison, 
who  was  '  hanged,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered '  for  signing  the  death-warrant 
of  Charles  the  First,  '  to  look  as  cheer- 
ful as  any  man  could  do  in  that  con- 
dition ; '  and  three  others,  who  when 
hanged  at  Tybui-n  '  all  looked  very 
cheerful.' 

An  exjieriment — which  Pepys  calls 
'  pretty,'  but  which  most  people  will 
justly  think  horrible — tried  at  Gres- 
ham  College,  by  letting  the  blood  of 
one  dog  out,  '  till  he  died,  into  the 
body  of  another  on  one  side,  while  all 
his  own  did  run  out  on  the  other 
side,  .  .  .  did  give  occasion  to 
many  pretty  wishes,'  among  them  the 
rather  grim  one  '  of  the  blood  of  a 
Quaker  to  be  let  into  an  Archbishop.' 

Sharp  practice  was  rife  in  business 
then  as  now.  '  Mr.  Batelier  told  me 
how,  being  with  some  others  at  Bor- 
deaux, making  a  bargain  with  another 
man  at  a  tavern  for  some  clarets,  they 
did  hii-e  a  fellow  to  thunder,  which  he 
had  the  art  of  doing,  upon  a  deale 
board,  and  to  rain  and  hail,  that  is, 
make  the  noise  of,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  pretence  of  undervaluing  their  mer- 
chants' wines,  by  saying  this  thunder 
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would  spoil  and  turn  them,  which  was 
so  reasonable  to  the  merchant  that  he 
did  abate  two  pistoUs  per  ton  for  the 
wine,  in  belief  of  that' 

I  shall  conclude  these  papers  on 
Pepys'  Diary  with  some  extracts 
touching  upon  the  superstitions  of  his 
time.  These  are  common  and  void  of 
the  attractiveness  of  some  supersti- 
tions. Pepys  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  question  of  Second  Sight,  and 
his  correspondence  contains  a  number 
of  letters  from  different  gentlemen  on 
that  subject.  These  friends  supplied 
him  with  a  number  of  stories,  the 
truth  of  which  they  vouched  for  more 
or  less.  Here  is  one  told  by  the  second 
Earl  of  Clarendon  in  a  letter  dated 
May  27th,  1701  :  'One  day,  I  know 
by  some  remarkable  circumstances  it 
was  towards  the  middle  of  February, 
1G61-2,  the  old  Earl  of  Xewborough 
came  to  dine  with  ray  father  at  Wor- 
cester House,  and  another  Scotch 
gentleman  with  him,  whose  name  I 
cannot  call  to  mind.  After  dinner,  as 
we  were  standing  and  talking  together 
in  the  room,  says  my  Lord  Xewborough 
to  the  other  Scotch  gentleman,  who 
was  looking  very  steadfastly  upon  my 
wife,  "  What  is  the  matter,  that  thou 
hast  had  thine  eyes  fixed  upon  my 
Lady  Cornbury  ever  since  she  came 
into  the  room  ?  Is  she  not  a  fine  woman  1 
Why  dost  thou  not  speak  1 " — "  She's 
a  handsome  lady,  indeed,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  but  I  see  her  in  blood." 
Whereupon  my  Lord  Newborough 
laughed  at  him  ;  and  all  the  company 
going  out  of  the  room,  we  parted  ;  and 
I  believe  none  of  us  thought  moi'e  of 
the  matter  ;  I  am  sure  I  did  not.  My 
wife  was  at  that  time  perfectly  well 
in  health,  and  looked  as  well  as  ever 
she  did  in  her  life.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  month  she  fell  ill  of  the 
small-pox  :  she  was  always  very  appre- 
hensive of  that  disease,  and  used  to 
say,  if  she  ever  had  it,  she  would  dye 
of  it.  L^pon  the  ninth  day  after  the 
smallpox  appeared,  in  the  morning, 
she  bled  at  the  nose,  which  quickly 
stopt ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  blood 


burst  out  again  with  great  violence  at 
her  nose  and  mouth,  and  about  eleven 
of  the  clock  that  night  she  dyed,  al- 
most weltering  in  her  blood.' 

There  are  two  letters  from  clergy- 
men, Dr.  Hickes  and  Dr.  Wallis,  who 
certainly  ought  to  have  known  better, 
one  would  think,  giving  just  as  mar- 
vellous stories.  The  way  by  which 
any  one  may  acquire  this  second  sight, 
which,  when  once  acquired,  it  seems, 
cannot  be  lost.  Lord  Ray  says,  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  on  the  suVjject :  '  The 
Seer  puts  both  his  hands  and  feet 
above  yours,  and  mutters  some  words 
to  himself  :  which  done,  you  both  see 
them  alike.' 

The  following,  relating  to  'body- 
lifting,'  may  be  interesting.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  France,  after 
giving  five  lines  of  a  charm,  tells  Mr. 
Pepys  that  '  he  saw  four  little  girls, 
very  young  ones — all  kneeling  each  of 
them,  upon  one  knee  ;  and  one  begun 
the  first  line,  whispering  in  the  ears 
of  the  next,  and  the  second  to  the 
third,  and  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and 
the  fourth  to  the  first.  Then  the  first 
begun  the  second  line,  and  so  round 
quite  through ;  and,  putting  each  one 
finger  only  to  a  boy  that  lay  flat  upon, 
his  back  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  were 
dead  ;  at  the  end  of  the  words,  they 
did  with  their  four  fingers  raise  this 
boy  as  high  as  they  could  reach ;  and 
Mr.  Brisband,  being  there,  and  won- 
dering at  it,  as  also  being  afiaid  to  see 
it,  for  they  would  have  had  him  to 
have  borne  a  part  in  saying  the  words, 
in  the  room  of  one  of  the  little  girls 
that  was  so  young  that  they  could 
hardly  make  her  learn  to  repeat  the 
words,  did,  for  fear  there  might  be 
some  slight  used  in  it  by  the  boy,  or 
that  the  boy  might  be  light,  call  the 
cook  of  the  house,  a  very  lusty  fellow, 
.  .  .  and  they  did  raise  him  just  in 
the  same  mannei-.  This  is  one  of  the 
strangest  things  I  ever  heard,  but  he 
tells  it  me  of  his  own  knowledge,  and 
I  do  heartily  believe  it  to  be  true.  I 
enquired  of  him  whether  they  were 
Protestant  cr  Catholique  girles ;   and 
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he  told  me  they  were  Protestant, 
which  made  it  the  more  strange  to 
me.' 

Our  Diarist  believed  in  charms,  and 
gives  us  the  words  of  several.  Here 
is  one  which  is  to  be  used  for  a  thorn- 
prick  : 

'  Christ  was  of  a  Virgin  born, 
And  he  was  pricked  with  a  thorn  ; 
And  it  did  neither  bell,  nor  swell ; 
And  I  trust  in  Jesus  this  never  will.' 

There  were  charms  also  to  be  worn. 
After  stating  how  good  his  healtli  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  he  says,  '  I  am 
at  a  great  loss  to  know  whether  it  be 
my  hare's  foote,  or  taking  evei-y  morn- 
ing of  a  pill  of  turpentine,  or  my 
having  left  off  the  wearing  of  a  gowne.' 
The  hare's  foot  was  worn  to  prevent 
colic,  but  in  this  case  his  immunity 
did  not  arise  from  that,  as  soon  after 
he  writes  :  '  Homeward,  in  my  way 
buying  a  hare,  and  taking  it  home, 
which  ai-ose  upon  my  discourse  to-day 
with  Mr.  Battfen,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  who  showed  me  my  mistake 
that  my  hare's  footbath  not  thejoynt 
to  it ;  and  assures  me  he  never  had 
his  cliolique  since  he  carried  it  abovit 
him  :  and  it  is  a  strange  thing  how 
fancy  works,  for  I  no  sooner  handled 
his  foot,  but  I  become  very  well,  and 
so  continue. '  Pepys  wore  the  hare's  foot 
to  prevent  colic,  and  some  old  women 
carry  a  potatoe  in  their  pocket  to  pre- 
vent rheumatism,  and  good  Romanists 
have  about  them  a  little  wafer  which 
they  call  an  '  Agnus  Dei,'  done  up 
daintily  in  some  rich  material,  to  pre- 
vent sudden  death,  and  all  three 
charms  are  of  equal  efficacy  and 
equally  reasonable. 

The  following  is  a  cure  for  fever  sent 
to  Mr.  Pepys  by  an  Italian  music- 
master  :  '  I  did  receive  your  last  letter 
with  much  crrief,  having  an 
account  of  your  painfull  feaver;  I  pray 
<Tod  it  will  not  vex  your  lady  too 
much  ;  and  if  by  chance  it  should  vex 
you  longer,  there  is  liere  a  man  that 
■can  cure  it  with  simpathetical  power, 
if  you  please  to  send  me  down  tha 
jiearinghs  of  the   uailes  of  both  your 


hands  and  your  foots,  and  three  locks 
of  hair  of  the  top  of  your  crown.  I 
hope,  with  the  grace  of  God,  it  will 
cure  you.' 

A  sti-ay  ghost  turns  up  now  and 
then  in  our  day,  but  in  Pepys'  time 
they  were  very  common.  Many  of 
my  readers  may  remember  Claren- 
don's account  of  the  '  man  of  very 
venerable  aspect,'  who  three  times  ap- 
peared about  midnight  to  an  officer  in 
Windsor  Castle  and  predicted  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  learned  historian  evidently  be- 
lieved the  story  himself,  for,  he  says, 
it  '  was  upon  a  better  foundation  of 
credit  than  usually  such  discourses  are 
founded  upon.'  Pepys  has  no  good 
ghost  story  to  tell,  but  he  refers  to  an 
ajipearance  not  less  remarkable. 
'  Both  at  and  after  dinner,  we  had 
great  discourses  of  the  nature  and 
power  of  sj)iiits,  and  whether  they 
can  animate  dead  bodies  ;  in  all  which, 
as  of  the  general  appearance  of  spirits, 
my  Lord  Sandwich  is  very  scepticall. 
He  says  the  greatest  warrants  that 
ever  he  had  to  believe  any,  is  the  pre- 
sent appearing  of  the  devil  in  Wilt- 
shire, much  of  late  talked  of,  who 
beats  a  drum  up  and  down.  There 
are  books  of  it,  and,  they  say,  very 
true ;  but  my  Lord  observes,  though 
he  do  answer  any  tune  that  you  will 
play  to  him  upon  another  drum,  yet 
one  time  he  tried  to  play  and  could 
not ;  which  makes  him  suspect  the 
whole  ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  argu- 
ment.' 1  do  not  see  why  the  devil 
should  be  required  to  play  an  original 
tune  on  a  drum  in  oixler  to  identifica- 
tion, but  certain  it  is  that  in  this  case 
the  whole  was  an  imposition,  proceed- 
ing from  one  actually  in  the  flesh. 

Most  people  will  think  of  these 
stories  as  Pepys  did  in  the  following 
case.  '  To  Paul's  Church  ;  and  there 
I  did  hear  Dr.  Gunning  preach  a  good 
sermon  upon  the  day,  being  St.  John's 
Day,  and  did  hear  him  tell  a  story, 
which  he  did  persuade  us  to  believe  to 
be  true,  that  St.  John  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  did  appear  to  Gregory,  a  bishopp, 
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at  his  prayer  to  be  confirmed  in  the 
faith,  which  I  did  wonder  to  hear  from 
hiin.' 

I  will  give  two  of  Pepys'  stories 
that  amusingly  and  clearly  illustrate 
in  what  ghost  legends  generally  con- 
sist. Here  is  a  short  one.  '  Lay  and 
slept  well  till  three  in  the  morning, 
and  then  waking,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  I  saw  my  pillow  (which 
overnight  I  Hung  from  me)  stand  uj)- 
right,  but,  not  bethinking  myself  what 
it  might  be,  I  was  a  little  afraid,  but 
sleep  overcome  all,  and  so  lay  till  nigh 
morning.' 

The  other  one  is  longer,  and  might 
1)6  called  an  hour  of  horror  :  '  Waked 
about  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  with 
a  noise  I  supposed  I  heard,  near  our 
chambei",  of  knocking,  which,  by-and- 
Ijy,  increased  :  and  I,  more  awake, 
could  distinguish  it  better.  I  then 
waked  my  wife,  and  both  of  us  won- 
dei'ed  at  it,  and  lay  so  great  a  while, 
while  that  increased,  and  at  last  heard 
it  plainer,  knocking,  as  if  it  were 
breaking  down  a  window  for  people 
to  get  out ;  and  the  removing  of  stools 
and  chairs ;  and  plainly,  by-and-by 
going  up  and  dow^n  our  stairs.  We 
lay,  both  of  us,  afraid ;  yet  I  would 
have  rose,  but  my  wife  would  not  let 
me.  Besides,  I  could  not  do  it  with- 
out making  a  noise  :  and  we  did  both 
conclude  that  thieves  were  in  the 
house,  but  wondered  what  our  ])eople 
did,  whom  we  thought  either  killed, 
or  afraid,  as  we  were.  Thus  we  lay 
till  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  high 
day.  At  last,  I  i-emoved  my  gown  and 
slippers  safely  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed  over  my  wife ;  and  there  safely 
rose,  and  put  on  my  gown  and  breeches, 
and  then,  with  a  firebrand  in  my 
hand,  safely  opened  the  door,  and 
saw  nor  heard  anything.  Then, 
with  fear,  I  confess,  went  to  the 
maid's  chamVjer-door,  and  all  quiet 
and  safe.  Called  Jane  up,  and  went 
down  safely,  and  opened  my  chamber- 
door,  where  all  well.  Then  more 
freely  about,  and  to  the  kitchen,  where 
the  cook-maid  up,  and  all  safe.    So  up 


again,  and  when  Jane  come,  and  we 
demanded  whether  she  heard  no  noise- 
she  said,  ''yes,  but  was  afraid,"  but 
rose  with  the  other  maid,  and  found 
nothing  ;  but  heard  a  noise  in  the  great 
stack  of  chimneys  that  goes  from  Sir 
J.  Minnes  through  our  hou.se;  and  .so 
we  sent;  and  their  chimneys  have  been 
swept  this  morning,  and  the  noise  was 
that,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  accidents  in 
my  life,  and  gives  ground  to  think  of 
Don  Quixotes  adventures  how  people 
may  be  surprized,  and  the  more  from 
an  accident  last  night,  that  our  young 
gibb-cat  did  leap  down  our  stairs  from 
top  to  bottom,  at  two  leaps,  and 
frighted  us,  that  we  could  not  tell 
well  whether  it  was  the  cat  or  a  spirit, 
and  do  sometimes  think  this  morning 
that  the  house  might  be  haunted.' 

There  is  one  other  superstition  which 
Pepys  mentions  that  I  may  refer  to 
here.  '  Great  talk  among  people  how 
some  of  the  Fanatiques  do  say  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,  and  that 
next  Tuesday  is  to  be  the  day.'  This 
is  on  a  par  with  the  multitude  of  idle 
prophecies  which  we  hear  now-a-days 
about  the  nearness  of  that  event, 
when,  be  it  remembered,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  solemnly  declared  that 
'  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but 
my  Father  only.'  The  time  has  been 
set  again  and  again,  and  yet  the  event 
has  not  taken  place.  It  was  confidently 
expected  to  happen  at  the  end  of  the 
first  millenium  of  the  Christian  era ; 
but  it  did  not.  The  Reformers,  re- 
garding the  Pope  of  Rome  as  the 
Antichrist,  and  their  age  as  that  in 
which  he  was  revealed,  concluded  that 
the  end  was  very  nigh  ;  and  yet  three 
centuries,  and  we  have  a  future  still 
before  us  :  though  to  be  sure  that 
future  may  not  be  a  very  long  one,  as 
old  Mother  Shipton  predicted,  that 

'This  our  world  to  an  end  shall  come 
In  eifihteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,' 

and  some  one  has  discovered  that  cer- 
tain proportions  of  length  and  pecu- 
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liarities  of  position  in  the  interior 
passages  of  the  Great  Pyramid  indicate 
that  all  will  be  over  in  1882;  and 
other  wiseacresthat  since  '  the  perihelia 
of  the  four  giant  ]tlanets  would  be  to- 
gether between  1880  and  1885,'teri-ible 
<lisasters  as  a  consequence  will  hajtpen 
to  the  human  race.  We  may  well 
afford  to  smile  at  these  silly  conceits, 
littering,  however,  at  the  same  time 
the  jiious  prayer  of  Pepys',  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  end  will  come, 
'  Against  which,  whenever  it  does 
come,  good  God  fit  us  all ! ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  somewhat 
rambling  papers  on  Pepys'  Diary,   1 


can  but  express  the  hope  that,  what- 
ever else  I  may  have  done,  I  have  at 
least  been  successful  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  a  work 
which,  by  reputation,  is  known  to 
everybody,  Ijut  which  is,  I  fear,  read 
by  very  few.  I  have  tried  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  contents,  with  a  view  of 
inciting  others  to  its  perusal.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  instruction  that  may 
be  gained,  the  amusement  is  such  as 
few  books  can  giva  It  is  certainly 
worth  every  one's  while  to  read 

'the    diary    of    SAMUEL    PEPYS,    ESQ.' 


TO   THE   NEW   YEAR. 


BY    GOWAX    LEA. 


rr^HE  wonder-land  is  nigh,  tho'  undescried, 
-^      And  worlds  shall  enter  with  the  early  dawn  ; 

One  moment,  ere  night's  curtain  be  withdrawn, 
We  pause  to  mark  th'  advancing  human  tide, 

Which  comes  with  steady  flow  ;  in  joy  and  pride, 
Its  burden  bearing  from  the  ages  gone; 
Already  building  countless  hopes  upon — 

That  land  it  deems  more  fair  than  all  beside. 

Dark  voiceless  region,  dreary,  still,  and  cold  ! 
Awaiting  man's  advent  upon  thy  shore  ; 

Thou  dost  not  give  him  aught  ;   he  brings  to  thee  : 
His  faith  and  love  go  with  him  evermore — 
But  yonder  is  the  morn  I  upon  the  wold, 

Tlie  New  Year,  smiling,  steps  from  the  "To  Be  !" 


Montreal. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

^  T  ET  uie  see  the  blister,'  said 
J  J        Amelius. 

Sally  looked  longii:gly  at  the  fire. 

'  May  I  waim  my  feet  first,'  she 
asked  ;  '  they  are  so  cold.' 

In  those  words,  she  innocently  de- 
ferred the  discovery  which,  if  it  had 
been  made  at  the  moment,  might  have 
altered  the  whole  after-course  of  events. 
Amelius  only  thought  now  of  prevent- 
ing her  from  catching  cold.  He  sent 
Toff  for  a  pair  of  the  warmest  socks 
that  he  possessed,  and  asked  if  he 
should  ]nit  them  on  for  her.  She 
smiled,  and  shook  her  head,  and  put 
them  on  for  hei'self. 

When  they  had  done  laughing  at 
the  absurd  ai)pearance  of  the  little  feet 
in  the  large  socks,  they  only  drifted 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
sul)iect  of  the  blistered  foot.  Sally 
remembered  the  terrible  matron,  and 
asked  if  anything  had  been  heard  of 
her  that  morning.  Being  told  that 
Mrs.  Payson  had  written,  and  that  the 
•doors  of  the  institution  were  closed  to 
her,  she  recovered  her  spirits,  and 
began  to  wonder  whether  the  ofl'ended 
authorities  would  let  her  have  her 
clothes. 

Tofi'  offered  to  go  and  make  the 
inquiry,  later  in  the  day;  suggest- 
ing the  purchase  of  slippers  and  stock- 
ings, in  the  meantime,  while  Sally  was 
taving  her  breakfast.  Amelius  ap- 
jiroved  of  the  suggestion ;  and  Toff  set 
off  on  his  errand,  with  one  of  Sally's 
boots  for  a  pattei-n. 

The  morning  had,  by  that  time,  ad- 
vanced to  ten  o'clock. 

Amelius  stood  before  the  fire  talking, 


while  Sally  had  her  breakfast.  Having 
first  explained  the  reasons  which  made 
it  impossible  that  she  should  live  at 
the  cottage  in  the  capacity  of  his  ser- 
vant, he  astonished  her  by  announcing 
that  he  meant  to  undertake  the  super- 
intendence of  her  education  himself. 
They  were  to  be  master  and  j)upil, 
while  the  lessons  were  in  progress ; 
and  brother  and  sister  at  other  times 
— and  they  were  to  see  how  they  got 
on  tbgethei-,  on  this  plan,  without  in- 
dulging in  any  needless  anxiety  about 
the  future.  Amelius  believed  with 
perfect  sincerity  that  he  had  hit  on 
the  only  sensible  arrangement,  under 
the  circumstances;  and  Sally  cried 
joyously,  '  0,  how  good  you  are  to  me; 
the  happy  life  has  come  at  last  I ' 

At  the  hour  when  those  words 
passed  the  daughter's  lips,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy  burst  upon 
the  mother  in  all  its  baseness,  and  in 
all  its  horror. 

The  susi)icion  of  her  infamous  em- 
ployer, which  had  induced  Mrs.  Sowler 
to  attempt  to  intrude  herself  into 
Phcebe's  confidence,  led  her  to  make  a 
visit  of  investigation  at  Jervy's  lodg- 
ings later  in  the  day.  Informed  (as 
Pha'be  had  been  informed)  that  he  was 
not  at  home,  she  called  again  some 
hours  afterwards.  By  that  time,  the 
landlord  liad  discovered  that  Jervy's 
luggfige  had  been  secretly  conveyed 
away,  and  that  his  tenant  had  left  him, 
in  debt  for  rent  of  the  two  best  rooms 
in  the  house. 

No  longer  in  any  doubt  of  what  had 
happened,  Mrs.  Sowler  employed  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  evening  in 
making  inquiries  after  the  missing 
man.       Not  a  trace  of  him  had  been 
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discovered,  up  to  eight  o'clock  on  the 
next  morning. 

Shortly  after  nine  o'clock — that  is 
to  say,  towards  the  hour  at  which 
Phoebe  paid  her  visit  to  Amelius  — 
Mrs.  Sowler,  resolute  to  know  the 
worst,  made  her  appearance  at  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Mrs.  Farnaby. 

'  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,'  she  began 
abruptly,  '  about  that  young  man  we 
both  know  of.  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  him  lately  V 

Mrs.  Farnaby,  steadily  on  her 
giiard,  deferred  aaiswering  the  ques- 
tion. '  Why  do  you  want  to  know  1 ' 
she  said. 

The  reply  was  instantly  ready. 
'  Because  I  have  reason  to  believe  he 
>)olted,  with  yoin-  money  in  his  pocket.' 

'  He  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort,' 
Mrs.  Farnaby  rejoined. 

'  Has  he  got  your  money  1 '  Mrs. 
Sowler  persisted.  '  Tell  me  the  truth 
— and  I'll  do  the  same  by  you.  He 
has  cheated  me.  If  you're  cheated, 
too,  it's  your  own  interest  to  lose  no 
time  in  finding  him.  The  police  may 
catch  him  yet.  Has  he  got  your 
money  1 ' 

The  woman  was  in  earnest — in 
terrible  earnest — her  eyes  and  her 
voice  both  bore  witness  to  it.  She 
stood  there  the  living  impersonation 
of  those  doubts  and  fears  which  Mi'S. 
Farnaby  had  described  in  her  letter  to 
Amelius.  Her  position,  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  essentially  a  position  of 
power.  Mrs.  Farnaby  felt  it  in  spite 
of  herself.  She  acknowledged  that 
Jervy  had  got  the  money. 

'  Did  you  send  it  to  him,  or  give  it 
to  him  1 '  ]\Irs.  Sowler  asked. 

'  I  gave  it  to  him.' 

'  When  ] ' 

'  Yesterday  evening.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  clenched  her  fists,  and 
shook  them  in  impotent  rage.  He's 
the  biggest  scoundrel  living,'  she  ex- 
claimed furiously  ;  '  and  you're  the 
biggest  fool  !  Put  on  your  bonnet  and 
come  to  the  police.  If  you  get  your 
money  back  again  before  he's  spent  it 
all,  don't  forget  it  was  through  me.' 


The  audacity  of  the  woman's  lan- 
guage roused  Mrs.  Farnaby.  She 
pointed  to  the  door.  '  You  are  an  in- 
solent creature,'  she  said ;  '  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you.' 

'  You  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
me?'  Mrs.  Sowler  repeated.  'You 
and  the  young  man  have  settled  it  all 
between  you,  I  suppose.'  She  laughed 
scoi'nfully.  '  I  daresay  now  you  ex- 
pect to  see  him  again  ? ' 

Mrs.  Farnaby  was  irritated  into 
answering  this.  '  I  expect  to  see  him. 
this  morning,'  she  said,  'at  ten  o'clock.' 

'  And  the  lost  voung  ladv  with 
him?' 

'  Say  nothing  about  my  lost  daugh- 
ter !  I  won't  even  hear  you  .speak  of 
her.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  sat  tlown.  '  Look  at 
your  watch,'  she  said.  '  It  must  be 
nigh  on  ten  o'clock  by  this  time. 
Youll  make  a  disturbance  in  the^ 
house  if  you  try  to  turn  me  out.  I 
mean  to  wait  here  till  ten  o'clock.' 

On  the  point  of  answering  angrily. 
Mrs.  Farnaby  restrained  herself.  '  You 
are  trying  to  force  a  quarrel  on  me,' 
she  said ;  'you  sha'n't  spoil  the  happiest 
morning  of  my  life.  Wait  here  by 
yourself.' 

She  opened  the  door  that  led  into 
her  bed-chamber,  and  shut  herself  in. 
Perfectly  impenetrable  to  any  I'epulse 
that  could  be  offered  to  her,  Mrs. 
Sowler  looked  at  the  closed  door  with 
a  sardonic  smile,  and  waited. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  struck  ten. 
Mrs.  Farnaby  returned  again  to  the 
sitting-room,  w^alked  straight  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out. 

'  Any  signs  of  him  ? '  said  Mrs. 
Sowler. 

There  were  no  signs  of  him.  Mrs. 
Farnaby  drew  a  chair  to  the  window ,^ 
and  sat  down.  Her  hands  turned  icy 
cold.  She  still  looked  out  into  the 
street. 

'I'm  going  to  guess  what's  happened,'' 
Mrs.  Sowler  resumed.  'I'm  a  sociable 
creature,  you  know,  and  I  must  talk 
about  something.  About  the  money, 
now?    Has   the   young  man  had  his 
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travelling  expenses  of  you  1  To  go  to 
foreign  parts,  and  bring  your  girl  back 
with  him,  eh  ?  I  guess  tliat's  how  it 
was.  You  see  1  know  hiai  so  well. 
And  what  happened,  if  you  please, 
yesterday  evening  ?  Did  he  tell  you 
he'd  brought  her  back,  and  got  her  at 
his  own  place  1  And  did  he  say  he 
wouldn't  let  you  see  her,  till  you  paid 
him  his  reward  as  well  as  his  travelling 
■expenses  1  And  did  you  forget  my 
warning  to  you  not  to  trust  hiui  1  I'm 
a  good  one  at  guessing  when  I  try.  1 
see  you  think  so  yourself.  Any  signs 
of  him  yet  ?' 

Mrs.  Farnaby  looked  round  from  the 
window.  Her  manner  was  comj)letely 
changed  ;  she  was  nervously  civil  to 
the  wretch  who  was  torturing  her. 
*  I  beg  your  jjardon,  ma'am,  if  I  have 
offended  you,'  she  said  faintly.  '  I 
am  a  little  upset — I  am  so  anxious 
about  my  poor  child.  Perhaps  you 
are  a  mother  yourself?  You  oughtn't 
to  frighten  me ;  you  ought  to  feel  for 
me.'  She  paused,  and  put  her  hand 
to  her  head.  '  He  told  me  yestei'day 
•evening,'  she  went  on  slowly  and 
vacantly,  '  that  my  poor  darling  was 
at  his  lodgings ;  he  said  she  was  so 
worn  out  with  the  long  journey  from 
abroad  that  she  must  have  a  night's 
rest  before  she  could  come  to  me.  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  where  he  lived, 
and  let  me  go  to  her.  He  said  she  was 
asleep  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  I 
promised  to  go  in  on  tiptoe,  and  only 
look  at  her ;  I  offered  him  more 
money,  double  the  money,  to  tell  me 
where  she  was.  He  was  very  hard 
on  me.  He  only  said,  wait  till  ten 
to-morrow  morning — and  wished  me 
good-night.  1  ran  out  to  follow  him, 
and  fell  on  the  stairs,  and  hurt  myself. 
The  people  of  the  house  were  very 
kind  to  me.'  She  turned  her  head  back 
towards  the  window,  and  looked  out 
into  the  street  again.  '  I  must  be 
patient,'  she  said  ;  '  he's  only  a  little 
late.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  rose,  and  tapped  her 
smartly  on  the  shoulder.  '  Lies  ! '  she 
burst  out.    'He  knows  no  more  where 


your  daughter  is  than  I  do — and  he's 
olF  with  your  money  ! ' 

The  woman's  hateful  touch  struck 
out  a  spark  of  the  old  fire  in  Mrs. 
Farnaby.  Her  natural  force  of  charac- 
ter asserted  itself  once  more.  '  You 
lie!'  she  rejoined.    '  Leave  the  room  !' 

The  door  was  opened,  while  she 
spoke.  A  respectable  woman-servant 
came  in  with  a  letter.  Mrs.  Farnaby 
took  it  mechanically,  and  looked  at 
the  address.  Jervy's  feigned  hand- 
writing was  familiar  to  her.  In  the 
instant  when  she  recognised  it,  the 
life  seemed  to  go  out  of  her  like  an  ex- 
tinguished light.  She  stood  pale  and 
still  and  silent,  with  the  unopened 
letter  in  her  hand. 

Watching  her  with  malicious  curios- 
ity, Mrs.  Sowler  coolly  possessed  her- 
self of  the  letter,  looked  at  it,  and 
recognised  the  writing  in  her  turn. 
'  Stop  ! '  she  cried,  as  the  servant  was 
on  the  point  of  going  out.  •  There's 
no  stamp  on  tliis  letter.  Was  it 
brought  by  hand  1  Is  the  messenger 
waiting  1 ' 

The  respectable  servant  showed  her 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Sowler  plainly  in 
her  face.  She  replied  as  briefly  and 
as  ungraciously  as  possible: — 'No.' 

'  Man  or  woman  ] '  was  the  next 
question. 

'Am  I  to  answer  this  person,  ma'am f 
said  the  servant,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Farnaby. 

'Answer  me  instantly,'  Mrs.  Sowler 
interposed — '  in  Mrs.  Farnaby's  own 
interests.  Don't  you  see  she  can't 
speak  to  you  herself  V 

'  Well,  then,'  said  the  servant,  '  it 
was  a  man.' 

'A  man  with  a  squint  V 

'Yes.' 

'  Which  way  did  he  go  V 

'  Towards  the  square.' 

Mrs.  Sowler  tossed  the  letter  on 
the  table,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
The  servant  approached  Mrs.  Farnaby. 
'  You  haven't  opened  your  letter  yet, 
ma'am,'  she  said. 

'  No,'  said  Mrs.  Farnaby  vacantly, 
'  I  haven't  opened  it  yet.' 
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'  I'm  afraid  it's  bad  news,  ma'am  V 

'  Yes.     I  think  it's  bad  news.' 

'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  youf 

•  No,  thank  you.  Yes  ;  one  thing. 
Open  my  letter  for  me,  please.' 

It  was  a  strange  request  to  make. 
The  servant  wondered,  and  obeyed. 
She  was  a  kind-hearted  woman  ;  she 
really  felt  for  the  poor  lady.  But  the 
familiar  household  devil,  whose  name 
is  Curiosity,  and  whose  opportunities 
are  innumerable,  prompted  her  next 
words  when  she  had  taken  the  letter 
out  of  the  envelope  : — 'Shall  I  read  it 
to  you,  ma'am  V 

'  No.  Put  it  down  on  the  table, 
please.     I'll  ring  when  I  want  you.' 

The  mother  was  alone — alone,  with 
her  death-warrant  waiting  for  her  on 
the  table. 

The  clock  down-stairs  struck  the 
half  hour  after  ten.  She  moved,  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  received 
the  letter.  Once  more,  she  went  to 
the  window,  and  looked  out.  It  was 
only  for  a  moment.  She  turned  away 
again,  with  a  sudden  contempt  for 
herself.  '  What  a  fool  I  am  ! '  she 
said — and  took  up  the  open  letter. 

She  looked  at  it,  and  put  it  down 
again.  '  Why  should  I  read  it,'  she 
asked  herself,  '  when  I  know  what  is 
in  it,  without  reading  V 

Some  framed  woodcuts  from  the 
illustrated  newspapers  were  hung  on 
the  walls.  One  of  them  represented 
a  scene  of  rescue  from  shipwreck.  A 
mother  embracing  her  daughter,  saved 
by  the  lifeboat,  was  among  the  foi-e- 
ground  groups.  The  print  was  en- 
titled, 'The  Mercy  of  Providence.' 
Mrs.  Farnaby  looked  at  it,  with  a 
moment's  steady  attention.  '  Provi- 
dence has  its  favourites,'  she  said ;  '  I 
am  not  one  of  them.' 

After  thinking  a  little,  she  went 
into  her  bed-room,  and  took  two 
papers  out  of  her  dressing-case.  They 
were  medical  jwescriptions. 

She  turned  next  to  the  chimney- 
piece.  Two  medicine-bottles  were 
placed  on  it.  She  took  one  of  them 
down — a  bottle  of  the  ordinary  size, 


known  among  chemists  as  a  six-ounce 
bottle.  It  contained  a  colourless 
liquid.  The  label  stated  the  dose  to 
be  '  two  table-spoonsful,'  and  bore,  as 
usual,  a  number  coi-responding  with  a 
number  placed  on  the  prescriptior. 
She  took  up  the  prescription.  It  was 
a  mixture  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and 
prussic  acid,  intended  for  the  lelief  of 
indigestion.  She  looked  at  the  date^ 
and  was  at  once  reminded  of  one  of 
the  very  rare  occasions  on  which  she- 
had  required  the  services  of  a  medical 
man.  There  had  been  a  serious  acci- 
dent at  a  dinner-party,  given  by  some- 
friends.  She  had  eaten  sparingly  of  a 
certain  dish,  from  which  some  of  the- 
other  guests  had  suffered  severely.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  food  had  been 
cooked  in  an  old  copper  saucepan.  Ini 
her  case,  the  trifling  result  had  been, 
a  disturbance  of  digestion,  and  nothing, 
more.  The  doctor  had  prescribed 
accordingly.  She  had  taken  but  one- 
dose  :  with  her  healthy  constitution,, 
she  despised  physic.  The  remainder 
of  the  mixture  was  still  in  the  bottle. 

She  considered  again  with  herself — 
then  went  back  to  the  chimney-piece, 
and  took  down  the  second  bottle. 

It  contained  a  colourless  liquid  also ; 
but  it  was  only  half  the  size  of  the- 
first  bottle,  and  not  a  drop  had  been, 
taken.  She  waited,  observing  the 
difierence  between  the  two  bottles- 
with  extraordinary  attention.  In  this 
case  also,  the  prescription  was  in  her 
possession but  it  was  not  the  origi- 
nal. A  line  at  the  top  stated  that  it 
was  a  copy  made  by  the  chemist,  at 
the  request  of  a  customer.  It  bore 
the  date  of  more  than  three  yearsr 
since.  A  morsel  of  paper  was  pinned 
to  the  prescription,  containing  some 
lines  in  a  woman's  handwriting  : — 
'  With  your  enviable  health  and 
strength,  my  dear,  I  should  have 
thought  you  were  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  want  a  tonic.  However, 
here  is  my  prescription,  if  you  must 
have  it.  Be  very  careful  to  take  the 
right  dose, because  there's  poison  in  it.' 
The  prescription  contained  three  in- 
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gredients,  strychnine,  quinine,  and 
nitro-hydro-cliloric  acid  ;  and  the  dose 
was  fifteen  drops  in  water.  Mrs. 
Farnaby  lit  a  match,  and  burnt  the 
lines  of  lier  friend's  writing.  '  As 
long  as  that,'  she  reflected,  watching 
the  destruction  of  the  paper,  *  I 
thouglit  of  killing  myself.  Why  didn't 
I  do'itr 

The  paper  having  been  destroyed, 
she  put  back  the  prescription  for  in- 
digestion in  her  dressing-case ;  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment ;  and  opened  the 
bedi'oom  window.  It  looked  into  a 
lonely  little  courtyard.  She  threw 
the  dangerous  contents  of  the  second 
and  smaller  bottle  out  into  the  yard 
— and  then  put  it  back  empty  on  the 
chimneypiece.  After  another  moment 
of  hesitation,  she  returned  to  the  sit- 
ing-room, with  the  bottle  of  mixture, 
and  the  copied  prescription  for  the 
tonic  strychnine  drops,  in  her  hand. 

She  put  the  bottle  on  the  table,  and 
advanced  to  the  fireplace  to  ring  the 
bell.  Warm  as  the  room  was,  she 
began  to  shiver.  Did  the  eager  life 
in  her  feel  the  fatal  purpose  that  she 
was  meditating,  and  shrink  from  it  1 
Instead  of  ringing  the  bell,  she  bent 
over  the  fire,  trying  to  warm  herself. 

'  Other  women  would  get  relief  in 
crying,'  she  thought.  '  I  wish  I  was 
like  other  women  ! ' 

The  whole  sad  truth  about  herself 
was  in  that  melancholy  aspiration. 
No  relief  in  tears,  no  merciful  ob- 
livion in  a  fainting-fit,  for  her.  The 
terrible  strength  of  the  vital  organisa- 
tion in  this  women  knew  no  yielding 
to  the  unutterable  misery  that  wrung 
her  to  the  soul.  It  roused  its  glorious 
forces  to  resist ;  it  held  her  in  a  stony 
quiet,  with  a  grip  of  iron. 

She  turned  away  from  the  fire 
wondering  at  herself.  '  Wnat  base- 
ness is  there  in  me  that  fears  death  1 
What  have  I  got  to  live  for  noio  /  The 
open  letter  on  the  table  caught  her 
eye.  '  This  will  do  it  1'  she  said — 
and  snatched  ^it  up,  and  read  it  at 
last. 

'  The  least  I  can  do  for  you  is  to 


act  like  a  gentleman,  and  spare  you 
unnecessary  suspense.  You  will  not 
see  me  this  morning  at  ten,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  really  don't  know 
(and  never  did  know)  where  to  find 
your  daughtei*.  I  wish  I  was  rich 
enough  to  return  the  money.  Not 
being  able  to  do  that,  I  will  give  you 
a  word  of  advice  instead.  The  next 
time  you  confide  any  secrets  of  yours 
to  Mr.  Goldenheart,  take  better  cure 
that  no  third  person  hears  you.' 

She  read  those  atrocious  lines,  with- 
out any  visible  disturbance  of  the 
dreadful  composure  that  possessed  her. 
Her  mind  made  no  effort  to  discover 
the  person  who  had  listened  and  had 
betrayed  her.  To  all  ordinary  curiosi- 
ties, to  all  ordinary  emotions,  she  was 
morally  dead  already. 

The  one  thought  in  her  was  a 
thought  that  might  have  occurred  to 
a  man.  '  If  I  only  had  my  hands  on 
his  throat,  how  I  could  wring  the  life 
out  of  him  !  As  it  is — '  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  reflection,  she  threw  his 
letter  into  the  fire,  and  rang  the  bell. 

'  Take  this  at  once  to  the  nearest 
chemist's,'  she  said,  giving  the  strvch- 
nine  prescription  to  the  servant ;  'and 
wait,  please,  and  bring  it  back  with 
you.' 

She  opened  the  desk,  when  she  was 
alone,  and  tore  up  the  letters  and 
papers  in  it.  This  done,  she  took  her 
pen,  and  wrote  a  letter.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Amelius. 

When  the  servant  entei-ed  the  room 
again,  bringing  with  her  the  prescrip- 
tion made  up,  the  clock  down-stairs 
struck  eleven. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

TOFF  returned  to  the  cottage,  with 
the  slippers  and  the  stockings. 
'  What  a  time  you  have  been  gone  !' 
said  Amelius. 

*  It  is  not  my  fault,  sir,'  Toff  ex- 
plained. 'The  stockings  I  obtained 
without  difficulty.  But  the  nearest 
shoe-shops  in  this  neighbourhood  sold 
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only  coarse  manufactures,  and  all  too 
large.  I  Lad  to  go  to  my  wife,  and 
get  her  to  take  me  to  the  right  place. 
See  !  he  exclaimed,  producing  a  pair 
of  quilted  silk  slippers  -with  blue  ro- 
settes, '  here  is  a  design,  that  is  really 
worthy  of  pretty  feet.  Try  them  on, 
Miss.' 

Sally's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  sight  of 
the  slippers.  She  rose  at  once,  and 
limped  away  to  her  room.  A  melius, 
observing  that  she  still  walked  in  pain, 
called  her  back.  '  I  had  forgotten  the 
blister,'  he  said.  '  Beft)re  you  put  on 
the  new  stockings,  Sally,  let  me  see 
your  foot. '  He  turned  to  TofF  '  You're 
always  ready  with  everything,'  he 
went  on ;  'I  wonder  whether  you 
have  got  a  needle  and  a  bit  of  worsted 
thread  ? ' 

The  old  Frenchman  answered  with 
an  air  of  respectful  reproach.  '  Know- 
ing me,  sir,  as  you  do,'  he  said,  '  could 
you  doubt  for  a  moment  that  I  mend 
my  own  clothes  and  darn  my  own 
stockings  ? '  He  withdrew  to  his  bed- 
room below,  and  returned  with  a 
leather  roll.  '  When  you  are  ready, 
sir?'  he  said,  opening  the  roll  on  the 
table,  and  threading  the  needle,  while 
Sally  removed  the  sock  from  her  left 
foot. 

She  took  a  chair  near  the  window, 
at  the  suggestion  of  A  melius.  He 
knelt  down  so  as  to  i-aise  her  foot  to 
his  knee.  '  Turn  a  little  more  towards 
the  light,'  he  said.  He  took  the  foot 
in  his  hand,  lifted  it,  looked  at  it — 
and  suddenly  let  it  drop  back  on  the 
floor. 

A  cry  of  alarm  from  Sally  instantly 
brought  Toff  to  the  window.  '  O, 
look  ! '  she  cried  '  he's  ill ! '  Toff  lifted 
A  melius  to  the  chair.  '  For  God's 
sake,  sir,'  cried  the  terrified  old  man, 
'  whats  the  matter  1  '  Amelius  had 
turned  to  the  strange  ashy  paleness 
which  is  only  seen  in  men  of  his  florid 
complexion,  overwhelmed  with  sud- 
den emotion.  He  stammered  when 
he  tried  to  speak.  '  Fetch  the  brandy ! ' 
said  Toff,  pointing  to  the  liqueur  case 
on  the  sideboard.     Sally  bi'ought  it  in- 


stantl}'  ;  the  strong  stimulant  steadied 
Afnelius. 

'  I'm  sorry  to  have  frightened  you,' 
he  said  faintly.  '  Sally  ! — Dear,  dear 
little  Sally,  go  in,  and  get  your  things 
on  directly.  You  must  come  out  with 
me  ;  I'll  tell  you  why  afterwards.  My 
God  1  why  didn't  I  tind  this  out  be- 
fore 1 '  He  noticed  Tofi',  wondering 
and  trembling.  '  Good  old  fellow  ! 
don't  alarm  yourself — you  shall  know 
about  it,  too,  Go  !  run  !  get  the  first 
cab  you  can  find  I ' 

Left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
had  time  to  compose  himself.  He  did 
his  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  , 
he  tried  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the 
coming  interview  with  Mrs.  Farnaby. 
'  I  must  be  careful  of  what  1  do,'  he 
thought,  conscious  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing efiVct  of  the  discovery  on  himself ; 
'  she  doesn't  expect  vie  to  bring  her 
daughter  to  her.' 

Sally  returned  to  him,  ready  to  go 
out.  She  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
when  he  approached  her,  and  took  hei* 
hand.  '  Havel  done  anything  wrong  1' 
she  asked,  in  her  childish  way.  '  Are 
you  going  to  take  me  to  some  other 
Home  ? '  The  tone  and  look  with 
which  she  jiut  the  question  burst 
through  the  restraints  which  Amelius 
had  imjiosed  upon  himself  for  her 
sake.  '  My  dear  child  ! '  he  said,  '  can 
you  bear  a  great  surprise  1  I'm  dying 
to  tell  you  the  truth — and  I  hardly 
dare  do  it.'  He  took  her  in  his  arms. 
She  trembled  piteously.  Instead  of 
answering  him,  she  reiterated  her 
question,  '  Are  you  going  to  take  me 
to  some  other  Home  1 '  He  could  en- 
dure it  no  longer.  '  This  is  the  hap- 
piest day  of  your  life,  Sally  ! '  he 
cried ;  '  I  am  going  to  take  you  to 
your  mother.' 

He  held  her  close  to  him,  and  look- 
ed at  her  in  dread  of  having  s2;)oken 
too  plainly. 

She  slowly  lifted  her  eyes  to  him 
in  vacant  fear  and  surprise  ;  she  buret 
into  no  expression  of  delight ;  no  over- 
whelming emotion  made  her  sink 
fainting  in  his  arms.     The  sacred  as- 
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sociatioiis  wliicli  gather  round  the  mere 
name  of  Mother  were  associations 
unknown  to  her;  the  man  who  hekl 
lier  to  him  so  tenderly,  the  liero  who 
had  pitied  and  saved  lier,  was  father 
and  mother  both  in  lier  simple  mind. 
She  drop[)od  her  head  on  his  breast] 
lier  faltering  voice  told  hiin  she  was 
crying.  '  Will  my  mother  take  me 
aw:iy  from  yon  ? '  she  asked.  '  O,  do 
jjromise  to  bring  me  back  with  you  to 
the  cottage  ! ' 

For  tlie  moment,  and  the  moment 
only,  Amelins  was  disappointed  in 
her.  The  generous  sympathies  in  his 
nature  guided  him  uneiriiigly  to  the 
truer  view.  lie  remembered  what  her 
life  had  been.  Inexpressible  pity  for 
her  filled  his  heart.  '  O,  my  poor 
Sally,  the  time  is  coming  when  you 
will  not  think  as  you  think  now  !  I 
will  do  nothing  to  di^5tress  you.  You 
musn't  cry — you  must  be  happy,  and 
loving  and  true  to  your  mother.'  She 
dried  her  eyes.  '  I'll  do  anything  you 
tell  me,'  she  said,  *  as  long  as  you  bring 
me  back  with  you.' 

Amelias  sighed,  and  said  no  more. 
He  took  her  out  with  him  gi-avely  and 
silently,  when  the  cab  was  announced 
to  be  ready.  '  Double  your  fare,'  he 
said,  when  he  gave  the  driver  his  in- 
structions, '  if  you  get  there  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.'  It  wanted  twenty- 
five  minutes  to  twelve  when  the  cab 
left  the  cottage. 

At  that  moment,  the  contrast  of 
feeling  between  the  two  could  hardly 
have  been  more  strongly  marked.  In 
proportion  as  Amelias  became  more 
and  more  agitated,  so  Sally  recovered 
the  composure  and  confidence  that  she 
had  lost.  The  first  question  she  put 
to  him  related,  not  to  her  mother,  but 
to  his  strange  behaviour  when  he  knelt 
down  to  look  at  her  foot  He  an- 
swered, explaining  to  her  briefly  and 
plainly  what  his  conduct  meant.  The 
description  of  what  had  ])assed  be- 
twean  her  mother  and  Amelias  inter- 
ested her  and  yet  perplexed  her.  '  How 
can  she  be  so  fond  of  me,  without 
knowing  anything  about   me   for  all 


those  years  ? '  she  asked.  '  Is  my  mo- 
ther a  lady  1  Don't  tell  her  where  you 
found  me  ;  she  might  be  ashamed  of 
me.'  She  paused,  and  looked  at  Arae- 
lius  anxiously.  '  Are  you  vexed  at 
something  ?  May  I  take  hold  of 
your  hand  1 '  Amelius  gave  her  his 
hand  ;  and  Sally  was  satisfied. 

As  the  c  lb  drew  up  at  the  house, 
the  door  was  opened  from  within.  A 
gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  hurriedly 
came  out ;  looked  at  Amelius ;  and 
spoke  to  him  as  he  stepped  from  the 
cab  to  the  pavement. 

'  I  beg  your  pai-don,  sir.  May  I  ask 
if  you  are  any  relative  of  the  lady 
who  lives  in  this  house  ? ' 

'  No  relative,'  Amelius  answered. 
'  Only  a  friend,  who  brings  good  news 
to  her.' 

The  stranger's  grave  face  suddenly 
became  compassionate  as  well  as  grave. 
'  I  must  speak  with  you  before  you  go 
up-stairs,'  he  said,  lowering  his  voice 
as  he  looked  at  Sally,  still  seated  in 
the  cab.  '  You  will,  perhaps,  excuse 
the  liberty  I  am  taking,  when  I  tell 
you  I  am  a  medical  man.  Come  into 
the  hall  for  a  moment — and  don't 
bring  the  young  lady  with  you.' 

Amelius  told  Sally  to  wait  in  the 
cab.  She  saw  his  altered  looks,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  leave  her.  He 
promised  to  keep  the  house  door  open 
so  that  she  could  see  him,  and  follow- 
ed the  doctor  into  the  hall. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  bad,  very 
bad  news  for  you,'  the  doctor  began. 
'  Time  is  of  serious  importance — I 
must  speak  plainly.  You  have  heard 
of  mistakes  made  by  taking  the  wrong 
bottle  of  medicine  1  The  poor  lady 
np-stairs  is,  I  fear,  in  a  dying  state, 
from  an  accident  of  that  sort.  Try  to 
compose  yourself.  You  may  really  be 
of  use  to  me,  if  you  are  firm  enough 
to  take  my  place  while  I  am  away.' 

Amelius  steadied  himself  instantly. 
'What  I  can  do,  I  vnll  do,'  he  an- 
swered. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him.  '  I  be- 
lieve you,'  he  said.  '  Now  listen.  In 
this   case,   a  dose    limited   to  fifteen 
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drops  has  been  confounded  with  a 
dose  of  two  table-spoonsful  ;  and  the 
drug  taken  by  mistake  is  strychnine. 
One  grain  of  the  poison  has  been 
known  to  prove  fatal — she  has  taken 
three.  The  convulsion  fits  have  begun. 
Antidotes  are  out  of  the  question — 
the  poor  creature  can  swallow  nothing. 
I  have  heard  of  opium  as  a  possible 
means  of  relief  ;  and  I  am  going  to 
get  the  instrument  for  injecting  it  un- 
der the  skin.  Not  that  I  have  much 
belief  in  the  remedy  ;  but  I  must  try 
something.  Have  you  courage  enough 
to  hold  her,  if  another  of  the  convul- 
sions comes  on  in  my  absence  1 ' 

'  Will  it  relieve  her,  if  I  hold  her?' 
Amelius  asked. 
'  Certainly.' 

*  Then  I  promise  to  do  it.' 
'  Mind  !  you  must  doit  thoroughly. 
There  ai'e  only  two  women  upstairs  ; 
both  perfectly  useless  in  this  emerg- 
ency. If  she  shrieks  to  you  to  be 
held,  exert  your  strength — take  her 
with  a  firm  grasp.  If  you  only  touch 
her  (I  can't  explain  it,  but  it  is  so), 
you  will  make  matters  worse.' 

The  servant  ran  down  stairs,  while 
he  was  speaking.  '  Don't  leave  us, 
sir — I'm  afraid  it's  coming  on  again.' 
'  This  gentleman  will  help  you, 
while  I  am  away,'  said  the  doctor. 
*  One  word  more,'  he  went  on,  address- 
ing^Amelius.  '  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  fits,  she  is  perfectly  con- 
scious ;  able  to  listen,  and  even  to 
speak.  If  she  has  any  last  wishes  to 
communicate,  make  good  use  of  the 
time.  She  may  die  of  exhaustion,  at 
any  moment.  I  will  be  back  directly.' 
He  hurried  to  the  door. 
'Take  my  cab,'  said  Amelius,  '  and 
save  time.' 

'  But  the  young  lady — ' 
'  Leave  her  to  me.'     He  opened  the 
cab-door,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Sally. 
It  was  done  in  a  mouient.     The  doc- 
tor drove  off. 

Amelius  saw  the  servant  waiting 
for  them  in  the  hall.  He  spoke  to 
Sally,  telling  her  considerately  and 
gently,  what  he  had  heard,  before  he 


took  her  into  the  house.  '  I  had  such 
good  hope  for  you,  he  said  ;  '  and  it 
has  come  to  this  dreadful  end  !  Have 
you  courage  to  go  through  with 
it,  if  I  take  you  to  her  bed-side  ? 
You  will  be  glad  one  day,  my  dear,  to 
remember  that  you  cheered  your  mo- 
ther's last  moments  on  earth.' 

Sally  ])ut  her  hand  in  his.  '  I  will 
go  anywhere,'  she  said  softly,  '  with 
you.' 

Amelius  led  her  into  the  room.  The 
servant,  in  pity  for  her  youth,  ven- 
tured on  a  word  of  I'emonstrance,  '  O 
sir,  you're  not  going  to  let  the  poor 
young  lady  see  that  dreadful  sight  up- 
stairs ! ' 

'You  mean  well.'  Amelius  answer- 
ed ;  '  and  I  thank  you.  If  you  knew 
what  I  know,  you  would  take  her  up- 
stairs too.     Show  the  way.' 

Sally  looked  at  him  in  silent  awe 
as  they  followed  the  servant  togethei-. 
He  v.-as  not  like  the  same  man.  His 
brows  Avere  knit ;  his  lips  were  fast 
set ;  he  had  the  girl's  hand  in  a  grip 
that  hurt  her.  The  latent  strength 
of  will  in  him — that  reserved  resolu- 
tion, so  finely  and  firud}'^  entwined  in 
the  natures  of  sensitively-organised 
men — was  rousing  itself  to  meet  the 
coming  trial.  The  Doctor  would  have 
doubly  believed  in  him,  if  the  doctor 
had  seen  him  at  that  moment. 

They  reached  the  first  floor  landing. 
Befoi-e  the  servant  could  open  the 
drawing-room  door,  a  shriek  rang 
frightfully  through  the  silence  of  the 
house.  The  servant  drew  back,  and 
crouched  trembling  on  theupper  stairs. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  another  woman  ran 
out,  wild  with  terror.  '  I  can't  bear 
it  ! '  she  cried,  and  rushed  up  the  stairs, 
blind  to  the  presence  of  strangers,  in 
the  panic  that  possessed  her.  Amelius 
entered  the  drawing-room,  with  his 
arm  around  Sally,  holding  her  up. 
As  he  placed  her  in  a  chair,  the  dread- 
ful cry  was  renewed.  He  only  waited 
to  rouse  and  encourage  her  by  a  word 
and  a  look, — and  ran  into  the  bed- 
room. 
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For  an  instant,  and  an  instant  only, 
lie  stood  horror-struck  in  the  presence 
of  the  poisoned  woman. 

The  fell  action  of  the  strychnine 
wrung  every  muscle  in  her  with  the 
torture  of  convulsion.  Her  hands 
Avere  fast  clenched  ;  her  head  was  bent 
l)ack  ;  her  body,  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron, 
was  arched  upwards  from  the  bed, 
Testing  on  the  two  extremities  of  the 
head  and  the  heels ;  the  staring  eyes, 
the  dusky  face,  the  twisted  li])S,  the 
clenched  teeth,  were  frightful  to  see. 
He  faced  it.  After  the  one  instant  of 
hesitation,  lie  faced  it. 

Before  she  could  cry  out  again,  his 
hands  were  on  her.  The  whole  ex- 
ertion of  his  sti-ength  was  barely 
■enough  to  keep  the  frenzied  throbs  of 
the  convulsion,  as  it  reached  its  cli- 
max, from  throwing  her  off  the  bed. 
Through  the  worst  of  it,  he  was  still 
equal  to  the  trust  that  had  been  jilaced 
in  him,  still  faithful  to  the  work  of 
mercy.  Little  by  little  he  felt  the 
lessening  resistance  of  the  rigid  body, 
as  the  paroxysm  began  to  subside.  He 
:saw  the  ghastly  stare  die  out  of  her 
•eyes,  and  the  twisted  lips  relax  from 
their  dreadful  grin.  The  tortured 
body  sank,  and  rested ;  the  perspira- 
tion broke  out  on  her  face  ;  her  lan- 
guid hands  fell  gently  over  on  the  bed. 
For  a  while,  the  heavy  eyelids  closed 
— then  opened  again  feebly.  She 
looked  at  him.  ,  '  Do  you  know  me  ? ' 
he  asked,  bending  over  her.  And  she 
answered  in  a  faint  whisper,  '  Ame- 
Jius  ! ' 

He  knelt  down  by  her  and  kissed 
;her  hand.  '  Can  you  listen,  if  I  tell 
you  something  ">■ ' 

She  breathed  heavily  ;  her  bosom 
■Keaved  under  the  suflbcating  oppres- 
sion that  weighed  upon  it.  As  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  to  raise  her  in 
the  bed,  Sally's  voice  reached  him  in 
low  imploring  tones,  from  the  next 
room.  '  O,  let  me  come  to  you  !  I'm 
so  frightened  here  by  myself.' 

He  waited,  before  he  told  her  to 
^ome  in,  looking  for  a  moment  at  the 
iace  that  was  resting  on   his  breast. 


A  gray  shadow  was  stealing  over  it ; 
a  cold  and  clammy  moisture  sti'uck  a 
chill  through  him  as  he  put  his  hand 
on  her  forehead.  He  turned  towards 
the  next  room.  The  girl  had  ventured 
as  far  as  the  door  ;  he  beckoned  to  her. 
She  came  in  timidly,  and  stood  by 
him,  and  looked  at  her  mother.  Ame- 
lius  signed  to  her  to  take  his  place. 
'  Put  your  arms  round  her,'  he  whis- 
pered. '  0  Sally,  tell  her  who  you 
are  in  a  kiss  ! '  The  girl's  tears  fell 
fast  as  she  pressed  her  lips  on  her  mo- 
ther's cheek.  The  dying  woman  look- 
ed up  at  her,  with  a  glance  of  helpless 
inquiry  —  then  looked  at  Amelias. 
There  was  a  doubt  in  her  eyes  that 
made  his  heart  ache.  Arranging  the 
pillows,  so  that  she  could  keep  her 
raised  position  in  the  bed,  he  signed  to 
Sally  to  approach  him,  and  remove  the 
slipper  from  her  left  foot.  As  he  took 
it  off,  he  looked  again  at  the  bed — 
looked  and  shuddered.  In  a  moment 
more,  it  might  be  too  late.  With  his 
knife  he  ripped  up  the  stocking,  and, 
lifting  her  on  the  bed,  put  her  bare 
foot  on  her  mother's  lap.  '  Your 
child  !  your  child  ! '  he  cried  ;  I've 
found  your  own  darling  !  For  God's 
sake,  rouse  yourself  !     Look  ! ' 

She  heard  him.  She  lifted  her 
feebly-declining  head.  She  looked. 
She  knew. 

For  one  awful  moment,  the  sinking 
vital  forces  rallied,  and  hurled  back 
the  hold  of  death.  Her  eyes  shone 
radiant  with  the  divine  light  of  ma- 
tenial  love  ;  an  exulting  cry  of  rap- 
ture burst  from  her.  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  she  bent  forward,  until  her 
face  rested  on  her  daughter's  foot. 
With  a  faint  sigh  of  ecstasy  she  kissed 
it.  The  moments  passed — and  the 
bent  head  was  raised  no  more.  The 
last  beat  of  the  heart  was  a  beat  of 
joy. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

THE  day  had  advanced  to  evening. 
A  few  hours  of  repose  and  soli- 
tude at  the  cottage  had  helped  Ame- 
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lius,  in  some  degree,  to  recover  his 
tranquillity.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
library,  with  Sally  for  his  only  com- 
panion. The  silence  in  the  room  was 
uninterrupted.  On  the  open  desk  at 
his  side  lay  the  letter  which  Mrs. 
Farnaby  had  written  to  him  on  the 
morning  of  her  death. 

He  had  found  the  letter — with  the 
envelope  unfastened — on  the  floor  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  had  fortunately 
secured  it  befoie  the  landlady  and  ser- 
vants had  ventured  back  to  the  room. 
The  doctor,  returning  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  had  warned  the  two 
women  that  a  coroner's  inquest  would 
be  held  in  the  house,  and  had  vainly 
cautioned  them  to  be  careful  of  what 
they  said  or  did  in  the  interval.  Not 
only  the  subject  of  the  death,  but  a 
discovery  which  had  followed,  reveal- 
ing the  name  of  the  ill-fated  woman 
marked  on  her  linen,  and  showing 
that  she  had  u.sed  an  assumed  name  in 
taking  the  lodgings  as  Mrs.  Ronald, 
became  the  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  a  few  hours.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  catastrophe  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  in 
the  evening  journals;  the  name  being 
added  for  the  information  of  any  sur- 
viving relatives  who  might  be  ignorant 
of  the  sad  event.  If  the  landlady  had 
found  the  letter,  that  circumstance 
also  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
formed  pai-t  of  the  statement  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  secret  of  Mrs. 
Farnaby's  life  and  death  would  have 
been  revealed  to  the  public  view. 

'  I  can  trust  you,  and  you  onh ,'  she 
wrote  to  Amelius,  '  to  fulfil  the  last 
wishes  of  a  dying  woman.  You  know 
me,  and  you  know  how  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  pros])ect  of  a  happy  life 
in  retirement  with  my  child.  The  one 
hope  that  I  lived  for  has  proved  to  be 
a  cruel  delusion.  I  have  only  this 
morning  discovered,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  I  have  been  made 
the  victim  of  wretches  who  have  de- 
liberately lied  to  me  from  first  to  last. 
If  I  had  been  a  happier  woman,  I 
might  have  had  other  interests  to  sus- 


tain me  under  this  fearful  disaster. 
Such  as  I  am,  Death  is  my  one  refuge 
left. 

'  My  suicide  will  be  known  to  no 
creature  but  yotirself.  Some  years 
since,  the  idea  of  self-destruction — con- 
cealed under  the  disguise  of  a  common 
mistake — presented  itself  to  my  mind. 
I  kept  the  means  (very  simple  means) 
by  me,  thinking  I  might  end  it  that 
way  after  all.  When  you  read  this, 
I  shall  be  at  rest  forever.  You  will 
do  what  I  have  yet  to  ask  of  you,  in 
merciful  remembrance  of  me — I  am 
sure  of  that. 

'  You  have  a  long  life  before  you, 
Amelius.  My  foolish  fancy  about 
you  and  my  lost  girl  still  lingers  in 
my  mind  :  I  still  think  it  may  be 
just  possible  that  you  may  meet  with; 
her,  in  the  course  of  years. 

'  If  this  does  happen,  I  implore  you,, 
by  the  tenderness  and  pity  that  you 
once  felt  for  me,  to  tell  no  human  crea- 
ture that  she  is  my  daughter  ;  and,  if 
John  Farnaby  is  living  at  the  time,  I 
forbid  you,  with  the  authority  of  a 
dying  friend,  to  let  her  see  him,  or  to 
let  her  know  even  that  such  a  person 
exists.  Are  you  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  my  motives  ?  I  may  make  the 
shameful  confession  which  will  en- 
lighten you,  now  I  know  that  we  shall 
never  meet  again.  My  child  was  born 
before  my  marriage ;  and  the  man 
who  afterwards  became  my  husband 
—  a  man  of  low  origin,  I  should  tell 
yoit — was  the  father.  He  had  calcu- 
lated on  this  disgraceful  circumstance 
to  force  my  parents tomakehisfortune, 
by  making  me  his  wife.  I  now  know 
(what  I  only  vaguely  suspected  before),, 
that  he  deliberately  abandoned  his 
child,  as  a  likely  cause  of  hindrance 
and  scandal  in  the  way  of  his  pros- 
pei'ous  career  in  life.  Do  you  now  think 
i  am  asking  too  much,  when  I  entreat 
you  never  even  to  speak  to  my  lost 
darling  of  this  unnatural  wretch  • 
As  for  my  own  fair  fame,  I  am  not 
thinking  of  myself.  With  death  close 
at  my  side,  I  think  of  my  poor  mother ,^ 
and  of  all  that  she  suffered  and  sacrific- 
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ed  to  save  me  from  the  disgrace  that  I 
had  deserved.  For  her  sake,  not  for 
mine,  keep  silence  to  friends  and 
enemies  alike  if  they  ask  you  who  my 
girl  is — with  the  one  exception  of  my 
lawyer.  Years  since,  I  left  in  his 
care  the  means  of  making  a  small  pro- 
vision for  my  child,  on  the  chance  she 
might  live  to  claim  it.  You  can  show 
him  this  letter  as  your  authority,  in 
case  of  need. 

*  Try  not  to  forget  me,  Amelius — 
but  don't  grieve  about  me.  I  go  to 
my  death  as  you  go  to  your  sleep  when 
you  are  tired.  I  leave  you  my  grate- 
ful love — you  have  always  been  good 
to  me.  There  is  no  more  to  write  ;  I 
hear  the  servant  returning  from  the 
chemist's,  bringing  with  her  my  re- 
lease from  the  hai"d  burden  of  life 
without  hope.  May  you  be  happier 
than  I  have  been  !     Good-bye  ! ' 

So  she  parted  from  him  for  ever. 
But  the  fatal  association  of  the  un- 
happy woman's  sorrows  with  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Amelius  was  not  at 
an  end  yet. 

He  had  neither  hesitation  nor  mis- 
giving in  resolving  to  show  a  natural 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead. 
Now  that  the  miserable  story  of  the 
past  had  been  unreservedly  disclosed 
to  him,  he  would  have  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  (even  without  in- 
structions to  guide  him)  to  keep  the 
discovery  of  the  daughter  a  secret,  for 
the  motlaer's  sake.  With  that  con- 
viction, he  had  read  the  distressing 
letter.  With  that  conviction,  he  now 
rose  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
it  under  lock  and  key. 

Just  as  he  had  secured  the  letter  in 
a  private  drawer  of  his  desk.  Toft' 
came  in  with  a  card,  and  announced 
that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  him. 
Amelius  looking  at  the  card,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  on  it  the  name  of  '  Mr. 
Melton.'  Some  lines  were  written  on 
it  in  pencil :  —  'I  have  called  to  speak 
to  you  on  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance.' Wondering  what  his  middle- 
aged    rival    could    want    with    him, 


Amelius  instructed  Toff  to  admit  the- 
visitor. 

Sally  started  to  her  feet,  with  liex- 
ciistomary  distrust  of  strangers.  'May 
I  run  away  before  he  comes  in  ? '  she 
asked.  '  If  you  like,'  Amelius  answer- 
ed quietly.  She  ran  to  the  door  of 
her  room,  at  the  moment  when  Toff^ 
appeared  again,  announcing  the  visitor. 
Mr.  Melton  entered  just  before  she 
disappeared  :  he  saw  the  flutter  of 
her  dress  as"  the  door  closed  behind 
her. 

'  I  fear  I  am  distui-bing  you  ? '  he 
said,  looking  hard  at  the  door. 

He  was  perfectly  dressed  ;  his  hat 
and  gloves  were  models  of  what  such 
things  ought  to  be ;  he  was  melan- 
choly and  courteous  ;  blandly  distrust- 
ful of  the  flying  skirts  which  he  had 
seen  at  the  door.  When  Amelius 
offered  him  a  chair,  he  took  it  with  a 
mysterious  sigh ;  mournfidly  resigned 
to  the  sad  necessity  of  sitting  down.. 
*I  won't  prolong  my  intrusion  on  you,' 
he  resumed.  '  You  have  no  doubt  seen 
the  melancholy  news  in  the  evening 
]mpers  1 ' 

'  I  haven't  seen  the  evening  papers,' 
Amelius  answered ;  *  what  news  do 
you  mean  1 ' 

Mr.  Melton  leaned  back  in  his  chair,, 
and  expressed  emotions  of  sori-ow  and 
surprise,  in  a  perfect  state  of  training, 
by  gently  raising  his  eyebrows. 

'O  dear,  dear!  this  is  very  sad,  I 
had  hoped  to  find  you  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  particulars — reconciled,  as 
we  must  all  be,  to  tlie  inscrutable 
ways  of  Providence.  Permit  me  to 
break  it  to  you  as  gently  as  possible. 
I  came  here  to  inquire  if  you  had 
heard  yet  from  Miss  Regina.  Under 
stand  my  motive  !  there  must  be  no 
mi.sajiprehension  between  us  on  that 
subject.  There  is  a  very  serious  neces- 
sity— pray  follow  me  carefully — I 
say,  a  very  serious  necessity  for  my 
communicating  immediately  with  Miss 
Kegina's  uncle  ;  and  I  know  of  no- 
body who  is  so  likely  to  hear  from 
the  travellers,  so  soon  after  their  de- 
parture,   as    yourself.     You   are  (ia 
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a  certain  sense)  a  member  of  the 
family — ' 

'  Stop  a  minute,'  said  Ameliiis. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  1 '  said  Mi\  Mel- 
ton, politely  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  interruption. 

'  I  didn't  at  first  know  what  you 
meant,'  Amelius  explained.  *  You  put 
it,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
so,  in  rather  a  roundabout  way.  If 
you  are  alluding,  all  this  time,  to  Mrs. 
Farnaby's  death,  1  musf  honestly  tell 
you  that  I  know  of  it  already.' 

The  bland  self-possession  of  Mr. 
Melton's  face  began  to  show  signs  of 
being  ruffled.  He  had  been  in  a  man- 
ner deluded  into  exhibiting  his  con- 
ventionally-fluent eloquence,  in  the 
•choicest  modulations  of  his  sonorous 
voice — and  it  wounded  his  self-esteem 
to  be  placed  in  a  ridiculous   position. 

•  I  understood  you  to  say,'  he  remark- 
ed stiffly,  '  that  you  had  not  seen  the 
evening  newspapers. ' 

'  You  are  quite  right,'  Amelius  re- 
joined ;  '  I  have  not  seen  them.' 

'  Then  may  I  inquire,'  Mr.  Melton 
proceeded,  '  how  you  became  inform- 
ed of  Mrs.  Farnaby's  death.' 

Amelius  replied  with  his  customary 
frankness.  '  1  went  to  call  on  the 
poor   lady    this    morning,'    he    said, 

*  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  met  the  doctor  at  the  door  ; 
and  I  was  present  at  her  death. ' 

Even  Mr.  Melton's  carefully  train- 
ed composure  was  not  proof  against 
the  revelation  that  now  opened  before 
him.  He  burst  out  with  an  exclaim- 
ation  of  astonishment,  like  an  ordi- 
nary man. 

'  Good  Heavens,  what  does  this 
mean  ! ' 

Amelius  took  it  as  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  himself.  '  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know,'  he  said  quietlv. 

3Ir.  Melton,  misunderstanding  Ame- 
lius, on  his  side,  interpreted  those  in- 
nocent words  as  an  outbreak  of  vulgar 
interruption.  '  Pardon  me,'  he  said 
coldly.  '  I  was  about  to  explain  my- 
self. You  will  presently  understand 
my  surprise.     After  seeing  the  even 


ing  paper,  I  went  at  once  to  make  in- 
quiries at  the  address  mentioned.  In 
Mr.  Farnaby's  absence,  I  felt  bound 
to  do  this  as  his  old  friend.  I  saw 
the  landlady,  and  (with  her  assistance) 
the  doctor  also.  Both  these  persons 
spoke  of  a  gentleman  who  had  called 
that  morning,  accompanied  by  a  young 
lady  ;  and  who  had  insisted  on  taking 
the  young  lady  up  stairs  with  him. 
Until  you  mentioned  just  now  that 
you  were  present  at  the  death,  I  had 
no  suspicion  that  you  were  "  the  gen- 
tleman." Surprise  on  my  part  was, 
I  think,  only  natural.  I  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  know  that  you  were 
in  Mrs.  Farnaby's  confidence  about 
the  place  of  her  retreat.  And  with 
regard  to  the  young  lady,  I  am  still 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand — ' 

'  If  you  understand  that  the  people 
at  the  house  told  you  the  truth,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,'  Amelius  interpos- 
ed, '  1  hope  that  will  be  enough. 
With  regard  to  the  young  lady,  I  must 
beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  speaking 
plainly.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
her,  to  you  or  to  anybody.' 

Mr.  Melton  I'ose  with  the  utmost 
dignity  and  the  fullest  possession  of 
his  vocal  resources. 

'  Permit  me  to  assure  you,'  he  said, 
with  frigidly-fluent  politeness,  '  that 
I  have  no  wish  to  force  myself  into 
your  confidence.  One  remark  I  will 
venture  to  make.  It  is  easy  enough, 
no  doubt,  to  keep  your  own  secrets, 
when  you  are  speaking  to  me.  You 
will  find  some  difficulty,  I  fear,  in  pur- 
suing the  same  course,  when  you  are 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  before 
the  coroner.  I  presume  you  know  that 
you  will  be  summoned  as  a  witness  at 
the  inquest  ? ' 

'  I  left  my  name  and  address  with 
the  doctor  for  that  purpose,'  Amelius 
rejoined  as  composedly  as  ever  ;  '  and 
I  am  ready  to  bear  witness  to  what  I 
saw  at  poor  INI rs.  Farnaby's  bedside. 
But  if  all  the  coroners  in  England 
questioned  me  about  anything  else,  I 
should  say  to  them  just  what  I  have 
said  to  you.' 
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Mr.  Melton  smiled  with  well-bred 
irony.  *  We  shall  see,'  he  said.  *  In 
the  meantime,  I  })resnme  I  may  ask 
you  (in  the  interests  of  the  family)  to 
send  me  the  address  on  the  letter,  as 
soon  as  you  hear  ivom  Miss  Regina. 
I  have  no  other  means  of  communicat- 
ing with  Mr.  Farnaby.  In  respect  to 
the  melancholy  event,  I  may  add  that 
I  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  the 
funeral,  and  to  i)ay  any  little  out- 
standing debts,  and  so  foilh.  As  Mr. 
Farnaby 's  old  friend  and  representa- 
tive—' 

The  conclusion  of  the  sentence  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  TofF 
with  a  note,  and  an  apology  for  his 
intrusion.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ; 
the  person  is  Avaiting.  She  says  it's 
■only  a  receipt  to  sign.  The  box  is  in 
the  hall.' 

Amelius  examined  the  enclosure. 
It  was  a  formal  document,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  Sally's  clothes, 
I'eturned  to  her  by  the  authorities  at 
the  Home.  As  he  took  a  pen  to  sign 
the  receipt,  he  looked  towards  the 
door  of  Sally's  room.  Mr.  Melton, 
observing  the  look,  prepared  to  i-etire. 

*  I  am  only  interrupting  you,' he  said. 

*  You  have  my  address  on  my  card. 
Good  evening.' 

On  his  way  out,  he  passed  an  elder- 
ly woman,  waiting  in  the  hall.  Toff, 
hastening  before  him  to  open  the  gar- 
den gate,  was  saluted  by  the  gruff 
voice  of  a  cabman,  outside.  '  The  lady 
whom  he  had  driven  to  the  cottage 
liad  not  paid  him  his  right  fare  ;  he 
meant  to  have  the  money, or  the  lady's 
name  and  address  and  summon  her.' 
Quietly  crossing  the  road,  Mr.  Melton 
heard  the  woman's  voice  next ;  she 
had  got  her  receipt,  and  had  followed 
him  out.  In  the  disjiute  about  fares 
and  distances  that  ensued,  the  con- 
tending parties  moi"e  than  once  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  Home  and  of 
the  locality  in  which  it  was  situated. 
Possessing  this  information,  Mr.  Mel- 
ton looked  in  at  his  club  ;  consulted  a 
•directory  under  the  heading  of  '  Char- 
itable Institutions  ;'  and  drew  the  ob- 


vious conclusion  that  he  had  discov- 
ered an  inmate  of  an  asylum  for  lost 
women,  in  the  house  of  the  man  to 
whom  Regina  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  to 
Amelius  a  letter  from  Regina.  It  was 
dated  from  an  hotel  in  Paris.  Her 
'  dear  uncle  '  had  over-estimated  his 
strength.  He  had  refused  to  stay  and 
rest  for  the  night  at  Boulogne  ;  and 
had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  long  journey  that  he  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  since  his  ar- 
rival. The  English  physician  consult- 
ed had  declined  to  say  when  he  would 
be  strong  enough  to  travel  again  ;  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  must  have 
received  some  serious  shock  ;  he  was 
brought  very  low.  Having  carefully 
reported  the  new  medical  opinion,  Re- 
gina was  at  liberty  to  indulge  herself, 
next,  in  expressions  of  affection,  and 
to  assure  Amelius  of  her  anxiety  to 
hear  from  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
But,  in  this  case  again,  the  '  dear  un- 
cle's '  convenience  was  still  the  first 
consideration.  She  reverted  to  Mr. 
Farnaby,  in  making  her  excuses  for  a 
hurriedly-written  letter.  The  poor  in- 
valid suffered  from  depression  of 
spirits ;  his  great  consolation  in  his 
illness  was  to  hear  his  niece  read  to 
him  :  he  was  calling  for  her,  indeed, 
at  that  moment.  The  inevitable  post- 
script warmed  into  a  mild  effusion  of 
fondness.  '  How  I  wish  you  could  be 
with  us.     But,  alas,  it  cannot  be  ! ' 

Amelius  copied  the  address  on  the 
letter,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  JMelton  im- 
mediately. 

It  was  then  the  twentj^-fourth  day 
of  the  month.  The  tidal  train  did  not 
leave  London  early  on  that  morning  ; 
and  the  inquest  was  deferred,  to  suit 
other  jiressing  engagements  of  the 
coroner,  until  the  twenty-sixth.  Mr. 
Melton  decided  (after  his  interview 
with  Amelius)  that  the  emergency 
was  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  him 
in  following  his  telegram  to  Paris.  It 
was  clearly  his  duty,  as  an  old  friend, 
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to  mention  to  Mr.  Farnaby  what  he 
had  discovered  at  the  cottage,  as  well 
as  wliat  he  had  heard  from  tlie  land- 
lady and  the  doctor  ;  leaving  it  to  the 
uncle's  discretion  to  act  as  he  thought 
right  in  the  interests  of  the  niece. 
Whether  that  course  of  action  might 
not  also  serve  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Melton  himself  (in  the  character  of  an 
unsuccessful  suitor  for  Regina's  liand), 
he  did  not  stop  to  inquire.  Beyond 
his  duty  it  was,  for  the  present  at 
least,  not  his  business  to  look. 

That  night,  the  two  gentlemen  held 
a  private  consultation  at  Paris ;  the 
doctor  having  previously  certitied  that 
his  patient  was  incapable  of  support- 
ing the  journey  back  to  London,  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  (jiiestion  of  the  formal  proceed- 
ings rendered  necessary  by  IMrs. 
Farnaby  s  death  having  been  discussed 
and  disposed  of,  Mr.  Melton  next 
entered  on  the  narrative  which  the 
obligations  of  friendship  imperatively 
demanded  from  liim.  To  his  astonish- 
ment and  alarm,  Mr.  Farnaby  started 
up  in  the  bed  like  a  man  panic-stricken. 
'  Did  you  say,'  he  stammered,  as  soon 
as  lie  could  speak,  'you  meant  to 
make  inquiries  about  that — that  girl?' 

'  I  certainly  thought  it  desirable, 
bearing  in  mind  ]\Jr.  Goldenheart's 
position  in  your  family.' 

'  Po  nothing  of  the  sort  !  Say 
nothing  to  Regina  or  to  any  living 
cieatuie.  Wait  till  I  get  well  again 
—  and  leave  me  to  deal  with  it.  I  am 
the  proper  person  to  take  it  in  hand. 
Don't  you  see  that  for  yourself  1  And, 
look  here  !  there  may  he  questions 
asked  at  the  inquest.  Some  impudent 
scoundrel  on  the  jury  may  want  to 
pry  into  what  doesn't  concern  him. 
The  moment  you're  back  in  London, 
get  a  lawyer  to  represent  us — the 
sharpest  fellow  that  can  be  had  for 
money.  Tell  him  to  stop  ail  ju-ying 
questions.  Who  the  girl  is,  and  what 
made  that  cursed  young  Socialist 
Goldenheart  take  her  up-stairs  with 
liim — all  that  sort  of  thing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  my 


j    wife  met  lier  death.   You  imderstand? 

:  I  look  to  you,  Melton,  to  see  youi-self 
that  this  is  done.  The  less  said  at  the 
infernal  inquest,  the  better.  In  my 
position,    it's   an    exposure   that    ray 

i    enemies  will  make  the  most  of,  as  it  is. 

'  I'm  too  ill  to  go  into  the  thing  any 
farther.  No  :  1  don't  want  Regina. 
Go  to  her  in  the  sitting-room,  and  tell 
the  courier  to  get  yoii  something  to  eat 

1  and  drink.  And,  I  say  !  For  God's 
sake,  don't  be  late  for  the  Boulogne 
train  to-morrow  morning.' 

I-eft  by  himself,  he  gave  full  vent 

.  to  his  fury  ;  he  cursed  Amelius  with 
oaths  that  are  not  to  be  written. 

I  He  had  burnt  the  letter  which  Mrs. 
Farnaby  had  written  to  him,  on  leav- 
ing him  for  ever ;  but  he  had  not 
burnt  out  of  his  memory  the  words 
which  that  letter  contained.    With  his 

\  wife's  language  vividly  present  to  his 
mind,  he  could  arrive  at  btit  one  con- 
clusion, after  what  Mi'.  Melton  had 
told  him.  Amelius  was  concerned  in 
the  discoveiy  of  his  de.serted  daughter; 
Amelius  had  taken  the  girl  to  her  dy- 
ing mothers  bedside.  With  his  idiotic 
Socialist  notions,  he  would  be  perfectly 

I  capable  of  owning  thetimth,  if  inquiries 
were  made.  The  unblemished  reputa- 
tion which  John   Farnaby  had  built 

i  up  by  the  self-seeking  hypocrisy  of  a 
lifetime  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  visionary 

I  young  fool,  who  believed  that  rich  men 
were  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  who  proposed  to  regenerate 

-  society  by  reviving  the  obsolete  mor- 
ality of  the  Primitive  Christians. 
Was  it  possible  for  him  to  come  to 
terms  with  such  a  person  as  this  ? 
There  was  not  an  inch  of  common 
ground   on   which    they    coidd    meet. 

j  He  dropped  back  on  his  pillow  in 
despair,  and  lay  for  a  while  frowning 
and  biting  hi.s  nails.  Suddenly  he  sat 
up  again  in  the  bed,  and  wiped  his 
moist  forehead,  and  lieaved  a  heavy 
breath  of  relief.  Had  his  illness  ob- 
scured his  intelligence?  How  was  it 
he  had  not  seen  at  once  the  perfectly 
easy  way  out  of  the  dithculty  which 

.    was  presented  by  the  facts  themselves  1 
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]Iere  is  a  iii;iii,  tiigHgcd  to  marry  my 
niece,  who  lias  breu  dif-coven'd  keep- 
ing a  girl  at  his  cottage — who  even 
had  the  audacity  to  take  liei-  vipstaiivs 
with  him  when  he  made  a  call  on  my 
wife.  Charge  him  with  it  in  plain 
words ;  break  ofl'  the  engagement 
publicly  in  the  face  of  society ;  and,  if 
the  profligate  scoundrel  tries  to  defend 
himself  by  telling  the  truth,  who  will 
believe  him — when  the  girl  was  seen 
running  out  of  his  room  ?  and  when 
he  refused,  on  the  (|uestion  being  put 
to  him,  to  say  who  she  was  ? 

So,  in  ignorance  of  his  wife's  last 
instructions  to  Amelius — in  equal 
ignoi'ance  of  the  compassionate  silence 
which  an  honourable  man  preserves 
when  a  woman's  reputation  is  at  his 
mercy — the  wretch  needlessly  plotted 
and  i)lanned  to  save  his  usurped  i-epu- 
tation ;  seeing  all  things,  as  such  men 
invariably  do,  through  the  fuul  light  of 
his  own  inbred  baseness  and  cruelty. 
He  was  troubled  by  no  rt-tributive 
emotions  of  sliame  or  remorse,  in  con- 
temy)lating  this  second  sacrifice  to  his 
own  interests  of  the  daughter  whom 
he  had  deserted  in  her  infancy.  If  he 
felt    any     misgivings,     they     related 


wholly  to  himself.  His  head  was 
throbbing,  his  tongue  was  dry ;  a  dread 
of  increasing  his  illness  shook  him 
suddenly.  He  drank  some  of  the 
lemonade  at  his  bedside,  and  lay  down 
to  compose  himself  to  sleep. 

It  was  not  to  be  done  :  there  was  a 
burning  in  his  eyeballs ;  there  was  a 
wild  irregular  beating  at  his  heart, 
which  ke[>t  him  awake.  In  some 
degree,  at  least,  I'etribution  seemed  to 
be  on  the  way  to  him  already.  Mr. 
Melton,  delicately  admistering  sym- 
pathy and  consolation  to  Regina — 
whose  aftectionate  nature  felt  keenly 
the  calamity  of  her  aunt's  death — 
Mr.  Melton,  making  himself  modestly 
useful,  by  reading  aloud  certain  devo- 
tional poems  much  prized  by  Regina, 
was  called  out  of  the  room  by  the 
courier.  '  I  have  just  looked  in  at 
Mr.  Farnaby,  sir,'  said  the  man  ;  'and 
I  am  afraid  he  is  worse.' 

The  physician  was  sent  for.  Ho 
thought  so  seriously  of  the  change  in 
the  patient,  that  he  obliged  Regina 
to  accept  the  services  of  a  professed 
nurse.  Wlien  Mr.  Melton  started  on 
his  return  journey  the  next  morning, 
he  left  his  friend  in  a  high  fever. 


(7't»  be  continued.) 
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"TN  the  quiet  of  my  chamber,  as  I  sit  alone  to- night, 

And  the  old  year  slowly  dying,  passes  from  my  lingering  sight, 
Fades  the  Present  from  my  vision,  and  alone  beside  me  stand 
In  the  gathering  midnight  darkness.  Past  and  Future,  hand  in  hand. 


Past  is  all  the  old  year's  sunshine,  all  its  shadows  in  the  Past, 

On  its  newly-written  story,  Death  has  set  its  seal  at  last  ; 

Sadly  look  I  on  the  pages,  once  that  lay  so  pure  and  fair. 

Blotted  now  with  sin  and  sorrow,  dimmed  and  blurred  with  {)ain  and  care. 


Q2  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

To  its  earliest  page,  my  spirit  takes  again  its  rapid  flight, 

In  this  solemn  hour  I  read  it,  by  a  new  and  eleai-er  light. 

All  its  wealth  of  hidden  treasure,  dawning  hope  and  budding  flower, 

Seeds  of  Promise  to  be  scattered  on  Life's  pathway  hour  by  hour. 


Have  we  strewn  them  ?     Ah  !  neglected,  many  in  the  garner  lie. 
Others  sown  and  soon  forgotten,  we  have  left  to  droop  and  die  ; 
Vainly  seek  I  a  rich  harvest,  few  the  gathered  fruits  have  been, 
And  I  scarce  can  see  them  clearly,  for  the  weeds  that  lie  between. 

But  not  all  my  bitter  longing,  can  recall  one  banished  hour, 
Cannot  add  a  single  blossom  to  its  small  and  scanty  dower ; 
Cannot  copy  fair  its  story,  or  erase  one  spot  or  stain, 
From  the  changeless  Past,  which  ever  must  unchangeable  remain. 


From  my  crystal  painted  window,  look  I  on  the  street  below, 
Glistening  in  the  pale,  calm  moonlight,  lies  the  white  untrodden  snow. 
But  my  wayward  fancy  sees  it,  in  to-morrow's  busy  street. 
And  its  fair,  untarnished  beauty,  trampled  down  by  passing  feet. 

Hopeless  turn  I  to  the  Future,  just  so  fair  and  pure  and  white, 
Standing  in  its  spotless  beauty,  in  its  own  first  dawning  light  ; 
But  in  that  first  gleam  of  morning,  I  can  see  another  stand. 
Breaks  the  Pi-esent  on  my  virion,  clasps  the  Future  hand  in  hand.; 

Breaks  in  on  my  faithless  dreaming,  smiling  calm,  and  grave  and  sweet,. 
Tells  me  of  the  daily  washing  that  shall  cleanse  our  soiled  feet, 
Whispers  of  the  grace  sufficient  for  all  hourly  need  and  care. 
Till  my  faithless  fears  change  quickly,  into  silent,  trusting  prayer. 

Living  Present !  all  our  power  o'er  the  Future  rests  in  thee, 
Following  thy  watchword,  "  Duty,"  we  can  leave  what  is  to  be 
In  His  keeping,  who  holds  Future,  Past,  and  Present  in  His  hand,. 
Till  we  see  with  clearer  vision,  as  before  God's  Throne  we  stand. 
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BY  DAVID  K.  EROWX,  TORONTO. 


"TTT  HO  was  Ferguson  and  why 
VV  couple  his  name  with  that  of 
a  Scottish  poet,  wliose  fame  is  world- 
wide, and  whose  works  are  known  and 
admired  even  where  his  native  dialect 
is  as  the  tongue  of  another  and  un- 
known world?  are  questions  that  will 
rise  to  the  lips  of  many  Scotchmen,  and 
all  other  readers  in  Canada,  except 
the  few  who  delight  to  wander  amid 
the  by-ways  of  literature  that  may  be 
national,  but  is  not  cosmopolitan.  In 
the  noble  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  poems,  Burns  himself  has  given 
to  the  works  of  Ferguson  the  best  in- 
troduction and  recommendation  they 
can,  or  could,  have,  when  he  writes: 
'  To  the  glorious  dawnings  of  the  poor, 
unfortunate  Ferguson,  he  (Burns), 
with  unaffected  sincerity,  declares  that, 
even  in  his  highest  pulse  of  vanity,  he 
has  not  the  most  distant  pretensions.' 
Burns  had  him  in  his  eye,  when  writ- 
ing, rather  with  a  view  to  kindle  at 
his  flame,  than  for  servile  imitation. 
The  ploughman  poet  confesses  that 
his  efforts  were  largely  inspired  by 
Ferguson,  as  well  as  by  Ramsay  ;  and 
he  is  found  writing  from  Irvine  in 
1781,  'Rhyme  I  had  given  up'  (on 
going  to  Irvine),  '  but  meeting  with 
Ferguson's  Scottish  poems  I  strung 
anew  my  wildly  sounding  lyre,  with 
emulating  vigour.'  Lockhart  is  of 
opinion  that  it  was  this  accidental 
meeting  with  Ferguson's  works  and  a 
personal  sympathy  with  that  poet's 
misfortunes  that  largely  determined 
the  Scottish  character  of  Burns's  writ- 
ings. It  is  questionable  if  Lockhart 
is  quite  right  in  this,  for  Burns  had, 
before  he  saw  Ferguson's  works  in  a 
collected  form,  though  he  may  have 


seen  them  in  EudJimau's  (or  WalUrs)- 
Magazine,  ah'eady  written  one  of  the 
best  of  his  songs,  Corn  liigs,  beginning. 
'  It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night,'  which 
is  in  the  dialect  of  Ayrshire.  Belong- 
ing to  this  period  were  also,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  John  Barleycorn,  'Uie  Death 
and  Elegy  of  Poor  Mailie,  as  well  as 
some  other  songs,  all  in  dialect,  the 
elegy  showing  that  Burns  had  already 
mastered  that  peculiar  measure  in 
which  Ferguson's  happiest  efforts  are 
written.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  gives  the  impression  which 
Burns  made  upon  him,  but  what  the 
future  novelist  thought  of  the  poet  is 
of  little  interest  to  us  now,  except  in- 
asmuch as  it  applies  to  his  relations  with 
Ferguson.  Scott  thought  that  Burns 
had  twenty  times  the  ability  of  Ram- 
say or  of  Ferguson,  and  that  he  talked 
of  these  poets  as  his  models  with  too 
much  humility,  a  humility  for  which 
Scott  was  at  a  loss  to  account,  unless- 
it  were  occasioned  by  Burns's  'national 
predilection. '  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  Burns  had  not  yet,  if  indeed  he 
ever,  received  an  answer  to  his  aspira- 
tion :  *  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gi'e  us,  to  see  oursel's  as  othei's  see  us.' 
He  was  conscious  of  having  lithis  lamp 
at  their  flame  ;  he  was  conscious  that 
he  had  not  proved  a  servile  imitator, 
but  he  was  not  conscious  that  the 
world  esteemed  his  efforts  as  much 
superior  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 
Had  Burns  been  capable  of  estimating 
his  powers  as  of  twenty  times  the 
magnitude  of  those  of  Ferguson — 
Scott's  estimate — it  is  probable  that 
Burns  would  not  have  spoken  as  he 
did  of  Ferguson's  work,  for  the 
estimate  which  the  Ayrshire  plough- 
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man  had  of  his  own  writings  was 
simply  that  they  were  the  productions 
of  one  possessed  of  some  poetic  ability. 
Burns  certainly  was  intensely  Scotch, 
but  he  was  not  so  Scotch  as  to  make 
believe  that  he  esteemed  what  was 
worthless.  Such  national  predilection 
would  have  been  hypocrisy,  and  if 
there  was  one  vice  more  abhorrent 
than  another  to  Burns,  that  vice  was 
hypocrisy.  It  seems  rather  that  Burns 
was  a  conscientious  admirer  of  Fergu- 
son :  that  he  was  incapable  of  tinding 
fault  with  the  work  of  one  who  had 
preceded  himself  in  the  task  of  em- 
balming Scottish  life  in  verse  ;  that 
Burns  felt  much  the  same  reverence 
for  Ferguson  that  the  student  feels  for 
his  professor  or  his  teacher  ;  that,  in- 
<leed,  what  measure  of  success  at- 
tended the  pupil's  efforts  was  entirely 
due  to  the  more  fortunate  circumstan- 
ces in  which  the  pui)il  found  himself. 
Bums  would,  doubtless,  hvive  con- 
sidered it  presumption  on  his  part  to 
think  that  Ferguson  could  not  have 
produced  better  verses  than  he,  had 
the  same  suljjects  presented  themselves 
to  each.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  absence  of  conceit  in 
Burns's  writings,  just  as  one  has  im- 
pressed upon  him  at  every  step  the 
contempt  which  the  plain  ploughman 
was  capable  of  expressing  for  all  and 
ever}^  species  of  humbug.  But  this 
contem))t  was  never  hurled  from  the 
standpoint  of  conceit — it  was  thrown 
from  the  level  of  simple  worth.  From 
this  level  of  simple  worth  Burns  also 
•addressed  his  praise,  and  that,  always 
with  deference;  so  it  is  not  trespassing 
upon  the  borders  of  the  improbable,  to 
affirm,  as  I  have  done,  that  Burns'  ad- 
miration of  Ferguson  emanated  from 
singleness  of  heart.  The  personal 
sympathy  with  Ferguson's  misfortunes, 
alluded  to  by  Lockhart,  may  have 
caused  Burns  to  esteem  Ferguson's 
works,  but  as  the  dawnings  of  a  great 
future,  still  I  hardly  consider  it  pro- 
bable that  Burns  would  have  thought 
less  of  these  works,  as  works,  had 
Ferguson's  career  been  other  than  it 


was.  That  the  latter 's  early  death  ex- 
ercised considerable  inff  uence  on  Bu  rns, 
is  undoubted,  for  did  not  Burns  devote 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  second 
(or  Edinburgh)  edition  of  his  poems 
to  erecting  a  monument  over  the  poet's 
gravel  But  did  this  influence,  directly, 
or  only  indirectly,  manifest  itself 
in  Burns's  works  1  Was  this  influence 
sufficiently  individualized  to  show  its 
presence  in  what  Burns  afterwards 
wrote  1  That  is  the  question  which 
now  concerns  us  most  to  answei-.  I 
think  that  at  most  Burns'  sympathy 
with  Ferguson's  misfortunes  was  but 
a  minor  passion  among  the  many 
that  disturbed  his  sensitive  heart. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
even  a  great  or  deep  sympathy,  for 
nowhere  has  Burns's  muse  burst  into 
song  when  thinking  of  its  dead  mate. 
Even  the  tombstone  which  Burns 
l)laced  over  Ferguson's  grave,  contains 
no  lines  other  than  the  souiewhat 
studied  and  cold — - 

No  sculptur'd  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay! 

No  storied  urii,  nor  aniiuated  bust  I 
This  simple  8toue  directs  pale  Scotia's  way. 

To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust. 

If  this  were  all  the  sympathy  which 
was  evoked  from  Burns  by  Ferguson's 
fate,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  unfortunate  poet  could 
have  exercised  much  influence  upon 
his  somewhat  less  unlucky  successor, 
beyond  the  influence  to  which  every 
sympathetic  man  is  sulijected  by  hear- 
ing of  the  trials  and  troubles  of  a 
fellow-man.  There  were  no  bands  of 
personal  friendship  to  draw  the  two 
together,  for  Ferguson  was  already 
dead  one  year  before  Burns,  then  a 
lad  of  scarce  sixteen,  with  trepidation 
seized  his  pen  to  write,  '  0  once  I 
loved  a  bonny  lass,'  responsive  to  the 
feelings  aroused  in  his  breast  by  the 
charms  of  his  female  partner  in  the 
labours  of  the  harvest.  Thus  the 
strongest  influence  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Burns  in  mould- 
ing the  character  of  his  verse  was 
wanting  ;  besides,  as  I  have  just 
shown,  the  character  of  Burns's  verse 
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■was  already  niarked  when  he  first 
made  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Ferguson.  Summing  up,  then,  the  re- 
lation in  which  Burns  stood  to  Fer- 
guson, we  see  that  it  was  simply  one 
of  sincere  admiration. 

This  may  have  been  Burns'  estimate 
of  his  own  merit  alongside  of  that  of 
Ferguson — but  is  it  that  of  the  world  ? 
No  !  The  world  knows  little  of  Fer- 
guson because  the  genius  of  Burns  has 
quenched  all  lesser  lights.  He  pre- 
sents liberally  all  that  can  be  asked 
for  in  Scottish  poetry  except  theheroic, 
upon  which  Scott  afterwards  threw 
the  light  of  his  genius,  though  not  to 
raise  it  to  a  higher  standard  than  that 
of  blind  Harry.  Those  who  have 
aimed  to  supply  the  same  want  which 
Burns  satisfies  have  been  forgotten, 
however  able  were  their  efforts,  and 
however  appreciated  they  were,  until 
the  spirit  personified  of  Scottish  poetry 
appeared  in  Robert  Burns.  Still 
there  is  a  species  of  satisfaction  felt  in 
recalling  forgotten  words, just  as  there 
is  a  pleasure  experienced  in  thinking 
of  the  story-books  that  filled  our 
young  minds  with  wonderment ;  though 
while  we  dilate  upon  the  boldness 
(baldness  were  better)  of  the  primitive 
illustrations  of  the  tales  in  our  day, 
we  may  be  gazing  upon  the  rich  art 
treasures  spread  before  the  young 
folks  now  to  convey  to  them  the  dra- 
matic scope  of  the  hoary  text.  In 
proceeding,  then,  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  comparison  of  the  effusions  of 
Ferguson,  the  primitive,  with  Burns, 
the  perfect,  will  not  be  altogether  de- 
void of  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  I 
think  that  it  wovild  hardly  be  just 
wei'e  I  to  ask  for  an  endorsation  of 
any  judgment  1  may  pass  upon  the 
works  of  Ferguson,  without  first  mak- 
ing known  to  the  reader,  or  remind- 
ing him,  who  and  what  the  earlier 
poet  was.  It  is  offering  no  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  the  poet,  for,  per- 
haps, his  brief  wanderings  on  the 
world  are  better  known  to  foreigners 
than  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
5 


The  history  of  Burns  is  so  well  known 
that  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  living  man  today.  Ferguson  is  of 
the  past  ;  let  me  see  if  I  can  animate 
the  dust  that  is  mouldering  in  the  city 
of  the  dead  in  the  modern  Athens. 

William  Ferguson,  the  father  of  the 
poet,  was  of  the  conventional  type, 
poor  but  honest.  In  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  merchant  in  Aber- 
deen he  discovered  and  cultivated 
with  mild  enthusiasm  a  propensity 
for  stringing  verses  together.  His 
bitsiness  and  poetic  gifts  do  not 
seem  to  have  procured  for  him  much 
recognition  in  his  native  town.  So  he 
emigrated  to  Edinburgh,  a  journey  of 
considerable  magnitude  in  1746, 
when  the  coasting  vessel  was  the 
swiftest  means  of  communication  as 
well  as  the  surest,  (for  just  about 
this  time  quite  a  number  of  High- 
land gentlemen — being  disappointed 
in  obtaining  English  coronets  for 
themselves,  through  the  failure  of  the 
Pretender's  invasion — were  not  averse 
to  the  humble  crowns  to  be  found  in 
the  pockets  of  their  more  cool-headed 
countrymen.)  William  Ferguson  did 
not  have  much  satisfaction  with  his 
several  masters,  or  perhaps  his  various 
masters  did  not  have  much  satisfaction 
with  him.  At  all  events,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  did  not 
fall  on  his  feet  until  he  procured  a 
situation  in  the  ofKce  of  the  British 
Linen  Company,  where,  perhaps,  the 
many  masters  were  too  busy  looking 
after  each  other  to  have  much  time  to 
look  after  their  servants,  a  state  of 
affairs  which  prevailed  then,  as  now, 
in  such  concerns.  William  Ferguson's 
wife  was  an  estimable  woman  whose 
life  was  bouni  up  in  the  narrow,  but 
exalted,  sphere  of  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  home. 

Robert  Ferguson,  the  poet,  was 
born  on  September  5th,  1750,  and 
about  all  that  is  of  interest  in  his 
family  relations,  is,  that  he  was  not 
an  only  son ;  that  he  had  sisters,  and 
that  (pei-haps  owing  to  many  of  his 
poems    being   suggested    by    current 
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topics),  he  never,   by  any  chance,  be- 
trays   the    fact    that    he    was    not    a 
Scottish  Topsy ,  but  had  kith  and  kin  like 
any  ordinary  poet.    The  folly  of  send- 
ing children  to  school   to  have  their 
poor  little  noodles  crammed  with  what 
to    them    is    idle   jingle,    when    they 
should  be  engaged  in  the  exhilarating 
pursuit  of  compounding  mud-pies,  pre- 
vailed in  those  days,  as  now,  and  so  it 
was  matter   of   much   concern  to  his 
father  and  mother  that  little  Robert 
was  of  a  constitution  so  delicate  that 
he    had    reached    six    years,    and  his 
brain  had  not  yet  been  tortured  into 
retaining  and  repeating  the  ponderous 
rumbling  noises — all  that  the  Shorter 
Catechism  is  to  a  child.      Doubtless, 
the  worthy  Mrs.  Ferguson  bemoaned 
with   a   heavy   heart  that  '  puir  wee 
Bob,'  as  she  would  call  him,  had  not 
learned  '  What  is  Justification,  Adop- 
tion, and  Sanctification'?'  And,  without 
doubt,  her  neighbours  would  bring  in 
their  wee  'Jocks'  and  '  Sandies'  to  re- 
peat the  '  quashtions  '  or  carritches — 
all,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  '  the 
bit  bairn.'     In  his  sixth  year  Robert 
was  put  under  private  tuition,  and  so 
rapid  was    his   progress   that  in    six 
months  he  was  prepared  for  entrance 
into  the  High  School,  then,  as  now,  a 
school  of  high  character.      The  future 
poet'sbodilyinfirmitiesprevented  regu- 
lar application  to  his  studies,  but  such 
was  his  natural  ability,  and  so  highly 
was  he  hred  with  ambition,  that   he 
managed   to   excel   most  of   his  com- 
petitors.   When  confined  to  the  house, 
through  illness,  he  developed  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  found  his  chief  de- 
light in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon — 
reading    that    will     be    delightful    to 
everyone  for  all  time,  but  of  which  a 
want    of    appreciation    is    decidedly 
manifest  in  these  days  of  so-called  ad- 
vanced taste.       The  lad,  having  con- 
tinued four  years  at  Edinburgh,  was 
removed    to   Dundee    High    School, 
which  is  now  of  small  importance  as 
an  educational  institution,  though  it 
was,  at  that  time,   one   of  the   best. 
Here,  under  the  same  depressing  cir- 


cumstances as  surrounded  his  career 
at  Edinburgh,  Ferguson,  for  two  years, 
earned  marked  distinction.  Like  most 
Scotch  families  of  the  middle  class, 
that  of  William  Ferguson  had  in 
solemn  council  decided  that  one  of  its 
members  should  '  wag  his  pow  i'  a 
poopit,'  and  Robert,  being  the  most 
unlikely  to  give  as  good  as  he  got  in 
the  turmoil  of  commercial  life,  was  the 
one  upon  whom  the  choice  fell.  So, 
his  friends  being  appealed  to,  their 
efforts  secured  for  Robert  a  bursary 
at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  began  hi» 
univei-sity  career  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
His  natural  abilities  speedily  com- 
manded attention,  though  their  scope 
was,  perhaps,  somewhat  obscured  by 
the  youth's  propensity  for  fun  and 
frolic.  At  that  time  Dr.  Wilkie  was 
professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  he 
was  attracted  by  the  sickly  lad  taking 
such  a  fancy  to  him, it  is  alleged,  though 
without  much  appearance  of  credibi- 
lity, that  Robert  was  deputed  to  read 
the  professor's  prelections,  when  the 
latter  was  unable  to  occupy  his  chair. 
When  he  was  entered  as  a  Civis  of 
the  Divinity  class,  Robert  seems  to 
have  begun  to  cultivate  his  muse,  and 
with  charming  perversity,  despising 
the  theologians'  idea  of  the  time  that 
the  drama  was  a  device  of  Satan  to 
ruin  men's  souls,  the  first  u.se  which 
he  is  found  making  of  his  talent  is  to 
write  two  acts  of  a  tragedy,  entitled 
William  Wallace.  Perchance  he  ex- 
cused himself  from  dallying  with  the 
devil's  hand-maiden,  on  the  score  of 
patriotism,  as  did  a  friend  of  my  own 
whose  father  caught  him  at  similar 
work,  and,  wishing  to  advance  some 
arguments  against  play-writing,  stop- 
ped to  punctuate  his  remarks  with  a 
broomstick  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  were  I  to  say  that  he  made  his 
remarks  with  the  broomstick,  and  let 
his  want  of  breath  supply  punctua- 
tion. It  is  the  aspiration  of  every 
Scottish  youth  to  write  a  tragedy  on 
Wallace.  They  do  not  know  that  in- 
cident is,  after  all,  only  the  framework 
of  a  dramatic  picture,  and  that  Wal- 
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lace's  life  does  not  present  anything 
out  of  which  to  construct  more  than  a 
dramatic  panorama.  The  aspirations 
of  some  few  Scotch  youths  have  led 
them  on  into  two  acts  of  a  tragedy  on 
this  subject  before  their  ambition  be- 
came flat  and  unprofitable.  A  very 
few  have  reached  five  acts,  but  these 
youths  died  young.  Robert  Ferguson 
having  stopped  short  at  two  acts, 
lived,  but  it  seems  that  after  four 
years,  when  his  bursary  expired,  he 
had  advanced  backwards  so  fiir  in  his 
ideas  about  being  a  minister,  that  he 
decided  to  turn  to  another  refuge — the 
law.  Two  years  before  the  end  of  his 
university  career,  his  father  died,  but 
this  had  no  great  influence  upon 
Robert,  for  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  at  St.  Andrews  were  of  a  piece 
with  those  during  which  he  earned 
the  character  of  being  a  light-headed 
young  man.  His  mother  was  too  poor 
to  maintain  him  at  home,  and  Robert 
was  so  unsettled  in  his  habits  that  he 
could  make  no  provision  for  himself. 
Following  his  restless  impulse,  he  went 
to  Aberdeen  to  see  a  rich  uncle,  who 
received  and  entertained  him  hospi- 
tably for  six  months,  then  turned  him 
out  of  doors.  The  poor  youth  had  no 
money  and  his  personal  appearance 
had  become  decidedly  shabby.  His 
heart  burning  with  anger  at  his  uncle, 
who  had  made  no  exercise  of  his  influ- 
ence to  procure  work  for  him,  Fergu- 
son set  his  face  to  the  south,  and 
started  to  walk  to  Edinburgh.  Halt- 
ing when  a  short  distance  on  his  way, 
and  seizing  pen  and  paper  he  sent  a 
bitter  letter  to  Mr.  Forbes,  that  had 
the  efl'ect  of  drawing  from  the  latter 
the  offer  of  a  few  shillings,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  poet,  who  excused 
himself  in  accepting  the  tardy  aid 
by  pleading  the  absolute  want  in 
which  he  had  to  undertake  his  long 
journey.  Edinburgh  was  reached  on 
foot,  but  the  poor  young  felloiv  was  ex- 
hausted, and  was  confined  to  bed  for  se- 
veral days,  during  which  his  feelings 
found  vent  in  writing  his  Decay  of 
Friendship,    and  Against  Repining  at 


Fortune.  Before  hmg,  Ferguson  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  Commissary 
Clerk's  office,  but  the  tyranny  of  the 
deputy  drove  him  forth  into  the  streets 
once  more.  A  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  he  obtained  his  next 
and  last  situation,  one  in  the  office  of 
the  Sheriff"  Clerk,  where  he  practised 
until  his  death  all  he  ever  knew  of 
law — transcribing  law  documents  at 
so  much  per  folio.  Ferguson  really  did 
make  an  attempt  to  study  law,  but  ho 
abandoned  it  like  others  illustrious  iu 
literature,  among  whom  may  be  named, 
in  passing,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Petrarch, 
Cornell le,  Rowe,  Scott,  and  Dickens. 
Ferguson  only  transcribed  enough  to 
enable  him  to  procure  simple  comforts, 
chief  among  which,  unfortunately,  was 
whiskey.  Bat  while  applying  himself 
with  assiduity  to  increasing  His 
Majesty's  revenue  in  this  way,  the 
poet  did  not  neglect  his  muse,  and 
almost  every  number  of  RiuHiman's 
IFeeklif  Magazine  was  enriched  by 
contributions  from  his  pen.  He  was 
speedily  recognized  as  a  man  of  great 
talent,  and  in  the  absence  of  men  of 
genius,  such  as  Scott  and  Burns,  who 
came  after  him,  was  the  lion  of  the 
day  among  that  class,  which  then,  as 
now,  thinks  that  association  with  men 
of  letters  conceals  its  own  illiterate 
conceit.  From  among  these  wealthy 
worshippers  of  what  they  themselves 
had  not,  Ferguson  did  not  succeed  iu 
procuring  a  patron  ;  in  those  days 
more  essential  for  the  elevation  of 
merit  to  financial  success  than  genius 
itself.  Many  there  were  who  pat- 
ronized the  poor  man  in  the  worst 
possible  way,  by  enticing  him  from 
the  earning  of  his  daily  bread  to  con- 
summating his  daily  death,  for  with 
})ity  be  it  said,  poor  Ferguson  was. 
too  often  snatched  from  sensibility  by 
the  seductive  embrace  of  his  country's 
Delilah — drink.  As  other  of  liis 
finer  qualities  were  being  effliced 
by  residence,  it  might  be  termed,  in 
taverns,  phojnix-like  out  of  the  ruins 
rose  the  strong  religious  principles 
which  had  been  instilleJ  into  him  iu 
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his  youth.  In  the  wreck  of  his  hu- 
manity vice  fought  religion,  and  -svas 
vanquished;  hut  alas!  the  man  was  left 
lifeless — Ferguson  hecame  an  idiot ! 
He  was  found  wandering  in  the  streets 
looking  for  the  murderers  of  Christ. 
Having  seen  a  Jew  in  the  sti'eet,  he 
told  a  friend  confidentially  that  he 
was  about  to  have  the  reprobate  dis- 
posed of  according  to  law.  For  a  time 
he  was  harmless, until  by  injury  infall- 
ing  down  a  stair  his  brain  was  unsettled 
.^ind  he  became  a  raging  maniac,  with 
few  intervals  of  unchained  repose.  In 
these  intervals  l>is  mother  and  his  elder 
sister "' visited  him,  and  touching,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  the  sad  inter- 
views. On  the  sixteenth  day  of 
October,  1774,  he  had  a  terrible  par- 
oxysm. He  fell  exhausted  ujwn  the 
straw  on  the  floor,  and  there  he  was 
found,  his  features  in  repose,  and  the 
hand  outstretclied  towards  a  plaited 
crown  of  straw.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Kobert  Ferguson. 

That  I  should  jog  any  reader's  re- 
collections of  the  career  of  Burns  is 
unnecessary.  For  my  present  purpose 
what  will  recur  to  everyone  of  the  life 
•of  the  chief  of  Scottish  poesy  will  be 
quite  as  fresh  as  the  details  which 
I  have  given  of  the  poet  Ferguson. 
They  are  now  both  known  to  my 
readei'S.  Permit  me,  then,  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  writings  of 
the  Edinburgh  scribe  and  the  earlier 
works  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman. 
In  these  poems,  published  in  the  first 
two  editions,  one  may  expect  to  find 
Burns'  kindling  at  the  flame  of  Fer- 
guson, if  at  any  time  the  gi-eater  light 
borrowed  from  the  lesser.  Ferguson 
was  fond  of  writing  pastoi-als  in  the 
Sicilian  school.  The  most  ambitious 
of  these  was  in  three  -^Sivis,— Morning , 
Noon,  and  Xig'J.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  pastoral  makes  any  gi-eat  im- 
pression on  the  reader.  The  concep- 
tion is  devoid  of  di'amatic  strength, 
and  borrows  none  of  the  beauty  of 
nature  which  it  attempts  to  describe. 
In  perusing  it  I  cannot  leave  out  of 
u^y  imagination  the  picture  of  a  rural 


school  examination  when  two  of  the 
hopeful  'speak  their  piece.'  Here 
and  there  one  can  discern  beauties 
which  ai'e  all  but  hidden  by  uncouth 
expression  and  monotonous  utterance. 
Peihaps  an  idea  of  the  commonplace 
character  of  the  diction  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
best  lines  in  Moniauj  are  the  closing 
ones  : 

Damon — But   Lush   Alexis,  reach   yon  leafy 

shade. 
Which  mantling   ivy   round    the   oak  hath 

made  ; 
There  well  retire,  and  list  the  warbling  note 
That  flows  melodious  from  the   blackbird's 

throat  ; 
Your  easy  numbers  shall  hi%  songs  inspire, 
And  ev'ry  warbler  join  the  geu'ral  choir. 

This  is  easy  versification,  but  it  is 
not  poetry,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
following  lines  from  Noon,  the  best, 
are  much,  if  at  all,  better : 

Tinumthcs — Ah,    hapless    youth  I    although 

thy  early  muse, 
Painted  her  semblance  on  thy  youthful  brows: 
Tho'   she    \*ith   laurels    twin'd   thy  temples 

round, 
And  in  thy  ear  distill'd  the  magic  sound  ; 
A  cheerless  poverty  attends  thy  woes, 
Your  song  melodious  unrewarded  flows. 

It  would  be  labour  indeed  to  get 
enthusiastic  over  lines  like  these. 
Even  when  the  poet  changes  from 
self  to  adoration  of  the  Author  of  his 
being,  the  change  of  theme  brings  no 
elevation  of  language  or  of  conception ; 
as  witness  these  lines,  the  best  that 
may  be  culled  from  the  third  section 
of  the  pastoral  Night : 

Amyntas — By  Him  the  morning  darts  his  pur- 
ple ray  ; 
To  Him  the  birds  their  early  homage  pay  ; 
With  vocal  harmonj'  the  meadows  ring, 
While  swans  in  concert  heav'nly  praises  sing. 

There  is  nothing  with  which  this 
pastoral  can  be  contrasted  in  Burns' 
writings,  for  Burns  never  dealt  in  the 
abstract  or  sentimental.  In  every- 
thing that  the  Ayrshire  ploughman 
wrote  throbs  a  great  human  heart. 
His  poetry  is  always  passionate,  never 
philosophically  contemplative.  Still, 
to  do  justice  to  Ferguson,  his  pastorals 
could  not   well    be    overlooked,    but 
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having  glanced  at  one,  and  that  the 
best,  let  it  suffice.  A  poem  of  Fer- 
guson's which  must  ever  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  read  his  works  is  that  on 
'  The  Dacay  of  Friendship,'  composed 
under  the  painful  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  previously  adverted. 
This  poem  strongly  shows  that  the 
best  of  Ferguson's  work  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  hardly  rises  above  versi- 
tication.     It  opens  thus  : 

'  When  gold,  man's  sacred  diity,  did  smile, 
My  friends  were  plenty,  and  my  sorrows 
few  ; 
Mirth,  love   and  bumpers  did   my  hours  be- 
guile, 
And  arrow'd    cupids   round  my   slumbers 
flew.' 

Another  verse  I  may  quote  to  show 

his  style  : 

'  Sweet  are  the  waters  to  the  parched  toncue  ; 
Sweet  are  the  blossoms  to  the  wanton  bee  ; 
Sweet  to  the  shepherd  sounds  the  lark's  shrill 

song, 
But  sweeter  far  is  Solitude  to  me. 

Schoolboys  have  failed  to  earn  dis- 
tinction with  better  verses  than  these, 
though  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
alliterative  effect  in  the  last  verse. 
His  thought,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
commonplace  to-day,  and  was  common- 
place even  when  he  wrote.  There  is 
a  lack  of  energy  and  a  forced  fluency 
that  are  repellent ;  for,  however  choice 
may  be  a  poet's  diction,  if  it  be  lacking 
in  life  it  cannot  touch  the  soul  of  the 
reader.  Ho"w  different  is  Burns,  when 
he  tunes  his  lyre  to  lament  the  want 
of  true  friendship.  He  rises  superior 
to  a  personal  plaint,  and  speaks  for 
the  human  race  in  •  Man  was  made  to 
Mourn.'  In  the  very  first  verse  of 
this  remarkable  poem  the  reader  has 
pictured  before  him  the  dark  side  of 
the  world  by  the  simple  words  '  Chill 
November's  surly  blast  made  fields 
and  forests  bare,'  and  conviction  al- 
ready possesses  him  because  he  is  pre- 
]>ared  to  hear  speak  an  aged  man, 
whose  face  was  furrowed  o'er  with 
years  and  crowned  with  hoary  hair. 
The  patriarch  speaks  no  words  of 
peevishness,  but  out  of  the  fulness  of 
a  heart  that  has  room  for  a  world's 


grief,  and  cliarity  for  a  world's  wilful- 
ness, he  says  : 

O  man  I  while  in  thy  early  years 

How  ]»rodigal  of  time  ! 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours  ; 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  ; 

Ijicentious  i)a«sions  burn, 
Whi'ih  tiMifold  force  give  Nature's  law,. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

I  could  wish  to  go  fully  into  the 
difference  here  displayed  between  the 
two  poets,  but  must  hasten  on  with 
the  observation  that  Burns  never 
made  his  own  sufferings  the  theme  of 
his  muse  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  him- 
self to  blame  for  all  that  overtook 
him,  and  was  conscious  of  deserving; 
greater  retribution  than  fell  upon  him. 
Ferguson  is  oblivious  to  his  own  faults 
and  failings,  and  meanders  in  senti-^ 
mental  pastoral  scenes,  obtruding  his 
own  wretchedness  against  the  rip& 
joyoiisness  of  Nature.  The  one  is- 
selfish,  and  forces  his  selfishness  into 
its  most  unnatural  setting — a  sur- 
rounding of  inanimate  nature ;  the 
other  sinks  self  in  humanity,  is  hu- 
manity's champion,  and  boldly  stands 
forth  in  the  setting  which  of  all  others, 
gives  foi'ce  to  his  warfare — the  suffer- 
ings of  his  friends,  the  people,  one  of 
the  least  deserving  of  wdiom  he,  by 
the  mvstic  influence  of  genius,  shows 
himself  to  be. 

What  I  might  term  the  companion 
poem  to  The  Decai/  of  Friendtihip  is 
^Against  repining  at  Fortune.'  This  is- 
one  of  the  best  of  Fergixson's  English 
poems,  but  it,  too,  is  monotonous  in 
expression,  and  commonplace  irr 
thought.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
poem  one  can  detect  a  more  hopeful 
spirit.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
last  two  verses,  the  preceding  ten 
might  almost  have  followed  the  prior 
poem  as  a  sort  of  mild  depreciation  of 
the  fancied  haj^piness  of  those  neglect- 
ful friends  of  whom  he  had  been  com- 
plaining.    The  two  last  verses  are  : 

'  Tis  not  in  richest  mines  of  Indian  gold 
That  man  this  jewel,  happiness,  can  find. 

If  his  unfeeling  breast,  to  virtue  «.old, 
IJeuies  her  entrance  to  his  ruthless  mind. 
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Wealth,  pomp  and  honour  are  but  gaudy  toys; 

Alas,  how  poor  the  pleasures  they  impart ! 
Virtue's  the  sacred  source  of  all  the  joys 

That  claim  a  lasting  mansion  in  the  heart. 

There  is  more  true  poetry  in  the 
last  two  lines  than  in  all  that  precede 
theru  ;  still,  after  all,  any  poet,  not  a 
poetaster,  has  ^ii'oduced  lines  equally 
good.  T  will  not  cite  lines  of  Burns 
to  place  alongside  of  these ;  to  do  so 
would  Le  superfluou.s,  for  Burns 
preaches  virtue  as  the  source  of  joy  in 
tones  of  conviction  that  are  all  arrest- 
ing. A  belief  in  virtue  was  taught 
him  at  his  father's  knee,  and  he  could 
not  be  indebted  to  the  '  poor  unfortu- 
nate Ferguson '  for  insf)iration  in  his 
praise  of  virtue.  I  would  not  have 
touched  upon  these  two  poems  of  Fer- 
guson's were  it  not  that  these  being  the 
jioems  to  which  was  attached  the 
deepest  personal  interest,  it  might 
fairly  be  expected  that  had  Burns 
really  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
reading  of  Ferguson's  works,  the 
Decay  of  Frienchliip,  and  Against  l\e- 
piniug  at  I'ortuiie,  would  have  given 
a  decided  bent  to  his  writings.  1  may 
not  haA'e  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  two  poets  are  diverse  in  their 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  {because 
I  have  not  quoted  the  poems  in  full) 
where  diversity  of  treatment  did  not 
do  violence  to  our  common  liumanity, 
l)ut  my  own  conviction  is  that  Burns 
certainly  was  not  affected  by  Fergu- 
son's writings,  when  he  was  so  situated, 
that Burns'stronge.st sympathies  would 
be  lavished  upon  him.  And  if  not 
then,  when  would  he  be  ? 

Let  us  glance  at  Ferguson's  treat- 
ment of  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  and  at 
that  of  Burns.  Fei-guson  wrote  an 
ode  on  Jlte  J.'ivers  of  Scotland ;  Burns 
on  Bniar  JFutej;  Bonnie  Doon,  Ayr, 
iind  Lvgdr.  "What  a  charm  is  in  the 
simple  ploughman's  lays.  A  s  we  listen 
to  them  we  hear  the  gurgling  waters 
kiss  the  pebbled  shore.  How  stilted  is 
Ferguson  !  What  a  confu.sed  vision 
one  has  of  Xeptune,  mermaids,  tritons, 
naiads,  and  artificiality  generally,  for 
«ven  his  tuneful  shepherd  is  not  a 
rustic  swain.    Burns  never  encumbers 


his  verse  with  mystic  beings,  who 
might  as  well  not  be  in  the  scene 
depicted.  Where  supernatural  appari- 
tions are  introduced  liy  Burns,  thev 
are  already  looked  for  by  the  reader,  as 
witness  the  appearance  of  'The  Sprites 
that  o'er  the  Brigs  of  Ayr  preside.' 
I  could  have  liked  to  contrast  the  two 
poets'  treatment  of  the  se;isons — Fer- 
guson's, unequal,  inconsecpient,  and 
apostrophizing,  though  at  tiuies  rising 
to  considerable  dignity  as  when  he 
sings  : 

'  j\tute  are  the  plains  ;  the  shepherd  pipes  no 
more  ; 

The  reed's  forsaken,  and  the  tender  flock. 
While  echo,  lis  ening  to  the  tempest's  roar, 

In  silence  wanders  o'er  the  beetling  rock.' 

Burns,  at  all  times  a  living  part  of 
what  he  dejiicts,  comprehensive  even 
when  his  words  are  brief,  sings  : 

'  While   tumbling   brown,    the    burn  comes 
down, 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  lirae. 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest, 

And  pass  the  heartless  (\&y. 

The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join, 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  jdease, 

Their  fate  resembles  mine.' 

Or,  again,  when  in  his  introduction  to 
The  Cottar  s  Saturday  Night  : 

'  November  chill  blows  long  wi'  angry  sough 
The  short'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close  : 

The  iniry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  jtlough, 
The  black'ning  train  o'  craws  to  their  re- 
pose.' 

Surely  Burns  did  not  borrow  any 
descriptive  inspiration  from  his  prede- 
cessor. Ferguson  has  written  a  poem 
on  (bed)  Bugs,  Burns  on  a  Louse  ;  but 
how  different  is  their  treatment  of 
this,  surely  a  kindred  subject.  Fer- 
guson's lines  are  most  inflated,  pomp- 
ous, and  ponderous.  He  di-ags  in 
Homer  on  the  Grecian  plains,  the 
movement  of  the  spheres,  the  murmur- 
ing cadence  of  the  floods,  the  Dryads 
near  Edina's  walls.  Pan  and  his 
rural  train  of  shepherds  and  nymphs, 
Chloe's  bosom,  alabaster  fair,  and  so 
on.  On  the  contrary.  Burns  possesses 
his  i*eader  with  a  creeping  curiosity, 
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and  at  the  same  time  deals  a  giant's 
Wow  at  self-conceit. 

Again,  Burns  had  the  faculty  of 
making  animals  speak.  The  Ticu 
Dogs  and  Poor  Mailie  are  much  more 
real  to  most  men  than  Balaam's  ass. 
Burns  loved  animals,  and  those  who 
read  his  works  speak  with  him  to  his 
old  mare  Maggie,  to  the  '  wee  sleekit 
cow'rn'  tim'rous  mouse,'  *  to  the 
wounded  hare'  and  '  to  the  waterfowl.' 
Ferguson's  nearest  approach  to  in- 
vesting animals  with  humanity,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  use  such  a  phrase, 
is  a  fable  entitled  The  Pea^  rit,  the 
Ifpii,  and  Young  Ducks,  which  is  so 
triHing  that  one  is  saved  the  trouble 
of  making  haste  to  forget  it. 

One  would  think  that  the  wild 
whirl  of  tavern-life  would  have 
drawn  from  Ferguson  something  in 
which  he  could  give  expression  to 
exuberance  of  spirits  ;  in  which  he 
could  reproduce  what  was  to  him  the 
greatest  excitement  as  well  as  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  he  could  ex- 
perience, but  no  !  A  cold,  sentimental, 
lifeless  elegy  is  all  that  can  be  placed 
alongside  Burns'  Scotch  Drink  and  his 
Earnest  Cry  ami  Prayer  to  the  Scotch 
Representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Dofl  Days,  I  think  one  of 
the  best  of  Ferguson's  writings,  but  it 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  dramatic 
story  of  Tarn  o'  Shunter  and  Soittcr 
Johnny,  the  cronies  who  'had  been 
fou'  for  weeks  thegither.'  Two  verses 
■of  the  Daft  Days  I  shall  here  quote: 

'  Auld  Reikie,  thou'rt  the  canty  hole, 
A  bield  for  many  a  cauldrife  soul, 
Wha  snuyrly  at  thine  ingle  loll 

liaith  warm  and  couth, 
While  round  they  gar  the  bicker  roll. 

To  weet  their  mouth. 

Fiddlers,  your  pins  in  temper  fix 
And  rozet  weel  your  fiddle-sticks. 
But  banish  vile  Italian  tricks 

Frae  out  your  quorum, 
Nor  fortes  wi'  pianos  mix, 

Gie's  Tullucbgorum.' 

There  is  more  of  the  personal  presence 
in  this  poem  than  anything  that  Fer- 
guson ever  wrote,  and  it  is  possessed 
of  a  vivifying  power  that  is  absent  in 


his  eclogues.  It  is  a  composition 
which  above  all  others  would  justify 
one  in  taking  whatever  else  Feiguson 
wrote  as  'glorious  dawnings.'  I  have 
reserved,  for  closing,  a  consideration 
of  those  poems  in  which  Ferguson  is 
seen  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  towards 
which  Burns  is  most  closely  inclined. 
In  theme  and  structure  there  is  a 
resemblance  between  Ferguson's  The 
Hallow  Fair  and  Leith  Races,  and 
Burns'  The  Holy  Fair,  as  also  between 
Ferguson's  'The  Farmer's  Ingle,  and 
Bums'  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 
In  the  Hidloio  Fair  and  Leith  Races, 
and  in  the  Holy  Fair,  the  versification 
is  the  same,  but  it  is  a  versification 
that  was  old  even  when  Ferguson 
wrote,  and  was  adopted  by  Burns,  so 
far  as  is  known,  before  he  had  ever 
soen  any  poem  of  Ferguson's.  The 
versification — eight  lines  and  a  rider, 

' that  day  ' — is  a  modification  of 

Christ  is'  Kirk  of  the  Grene,  written  by 
King  James  I. ,  and  to  which  Currie 
attributes  the  force  and  structure  of 
mo5t  of  the  rural  poetry,  Currie  making 
a  remark,  in  his  Essay  on  Scottish 
Poetry,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  peculiar 
that  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which 
had  an  original  poetry,  should  have 
had  the  form  of  its  poetry  handed 
down  to  its  rural  poets  from  a  monarch. 
In  Ferguson's  poem  on  the  Hallow 
Fair,  he  describes  the  scene  at  a  rural 
fair,  the  chapmen  selling  their  wares, 
the  whisky-drinking,  enlisting,  fight- 
ing, and  characteristic  humours  of  such 
a  celebratii)n  in  his  day.  In  Leith 
Races  he  descriljes  meeting  with  a 
mystic  being,  called  Mirth,  the  fairest 
quean  '  neath  the  lift,'  whose  '  een 
were  o'  the  siller  sheen,  her  skin  like 
snawy  drift.'  The  two  agree  to  go  to 
the  races,  and  there  observe  her  'power 
and  pith.'  They  go,  but  in  the  agree- 
ment to  go  is  seen  the  last  of  this 
sprite  Mirth,  Ferguson  thereafter  de- 
scribing with  great  gusto  the  humours 
of  the  races  as  they  appeared  to  him. 
Burns's  poem  is  like  a  combination  of 
the  two  by  Ferguson.  In  early  morn- 
ing of  the  Sacramental  Sunday  he  is 
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sniffing  the  caller  air,  when  '  three 
huzzies  cam  skelpin'  up  the  way.'  The 
two  looked  like  twins,  and  'sour  as  ony 
slaes,'  while  the  third,  who  was  behind, 
'came  up,  hap-stap-an'-loup,  as  light  as 
ony  lammie.'  With  rustic  grace  the 
poet  replies  to  the  '  curchie '  of  the 
taller  one,  who  tells  that  her  name  is 
Fun,  that  the  other  two  are  Supersti- 
tion and  Hypocrisy,  that  all  three 
are  on  the  way  to  the  holy  fair.  The 
poet  says  that  he  will  get  his  '  Sunday's 
sark  on,'  and  join  her  at  the  fair. 
This  is  the  last  we  see  of  the  trio, 
and  here  observe  the  resemblance 
V)etween  the  structure  of  the  poems  of 
Ferguson.  In  the  eighth  verse  Burns 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  three 
damsels  were  there,  but  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  an  interchange  of  senti- 
ment takes  place.  Burns,  like  Ferguson, 
dwells  at  length  on  the  humoiirs  of  the 
scene,  and,  though  the  subjects  be 
different,  the  treatment  is,  in  a  measure, 
similar.  It  will,  however,  be  conceded, 
that  Burns  develops  much  gi-eater 
power  of  description  and  moral  inten- 
sity than  Ferguson.  So  marked  is  this, 
that  it  is  doing  no  inj  ustice  to  Ferguson 
to  say  that  Burns  did  not  imitate  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  other 
mode  of  treatment  than  that  which 
both  Ferguson  and  Burns  followed, 
and  besides,  it  is  the  treatment  which 
King  James  gave,  or  Kamsay  makes 
him  give,  to  Christis'  Kirk  on  the  Grene. 
While  inclined  tu  set  a  higher  value 
upon  Ferguson's  writings  than,  per- 
haps, may  stand  the  test  of  common 
sense,  I  think  that  it  would  hardly  be 
correct  to  add  to  their  lustre  the  reflex 
light  of  Burns'  Hohj  Fair. 

Ferguson's  Farmer^s  Inrfle  is  a  poem 
of  very  great  merit,  but  it  is  essentially 
an  eflTort  of  descriptive  power,  and  not 
a  heart's  tribute  to  the  dead,  as  was 
Burds'  Cottar  s  So.lurdaii  Aiyht.  Fer- 
guson described  what  had  created  ad- 
miration in  hin),  what  spemed  an 
exceeding  lovely  portion  of  that  rural 
life  whose  beauties  woke  response  in 
his  soul,  and  caused  it  to  burst  forth  in 
song.      The  farmer  and  his  'eudame' 


were  not  a  father  and  mother  upon 
whose  memories  the  flowers  of  love 
and  wreaths  of  veneration  were  daily 
showered  by  a  son,  to  stay  the  mildest 
impulse  of  whose  wayward  soul  a 
stray  thought  of  childhood's  home 
was  potent.  Burns  poured  his  whole 
soul  forth  to  do  honour  to  his  parents, 
and  his  tribute  has  the  intensity  of 
despair — the  despair  of  ever  being 
worthy  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  all 
of  the  heavenly  that  in  him  was  for 
ever  at  war  with  the  carnal  passions 
of  his  own  ci'eation.  Ferguson's  poem 
breathes  no  such  spirit;  it  is  essentially 
contemplative.  Still,  it  appeals  strong- 
ly to  the  fancy,  if  not  to  the  heart,  as  * 
witness  these  two  verses :  (Supper  is 
supposed  to  be  over.) 

The  fient  a  chiejj's  amang  the  bairnies  now, 

For  a'  their  anger's  wi'  their  hunger  gane  ; 
Ay  maun  the  childer,  wi"  a  fastin'  mou'. 

Grumble  and  greet,  and  make  an  unco  mane. 
In  rangles  round  before  the  ingle's  low, 
Frae  Gudame's  mouth  auld  warld  tales  they 
hear, 
O'  warlocks  louping  round  the  worrikow, 
O'  gaists    that  win  in  glen  and  kirk-yard 

drear, 
Whilk  touzles  a'  their  tap,  and  gars  them 
shake  wi'  fear. 

For  weel  she  trows  that  fiends  and  fairies  be 
Sent  frae  the  de'il  to  fleetch  us  to  our  ill ; 
That  kye  hae  tint  their  milk  wi'  evil  e'e, 
And  corn  been  scowder'd  on  the  glowing 
kill. 
0  mock  nae   this,   my   friends  I    but   rather 
mourn. 
Ye  in  life's  brawest  spring,  wi'  reason  clear, 
Wi'  eild  <iur  idle  fancies  a'  return 

And  dim  our  dolefu'  days  wi'  bairnly  fear. 
The  mind'.-s  aye  cradled  when  the  grave  is- 
near. 

The  closing  lines  of  this  last  verse  ai-e 
singularly  touching.  Even  Burns  him- 
self could  not  have  more  gracefully  or 
compassionately  described  that  terrible 
state  'dotage.'  Burns's  poem  is  also 
in  Alexandrine  verse,  the  last  line 
being  of  the  long  measure  used  by  Byron 
with  such  eflect  in  his  Address  to  the 
Ocean,  and  which  may  be  likened  to 
the  i-oll  of  the  breaker  following  the 
fall  of  wavelets  on  the  shore.  The 
necessity  of  quoting  T/ie  (Cottar  s^ 
Saturday  Alyht  to  show  that  Burns  did 
not  in  writing  it  kindle  his  genius  at 
the  flame  of  Feiguson's  muse,  is  spared 
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to  me  by  the  accepted  belief  tbat  the 
poem  is  a  spontaneous  exj)ression  of 
the  veneration  of  Burns  for  his  parents. 
All  are  familiar  Avith  that  great  word- 
picture,  in  which  liumanity  sees  its 
heart's  most  heavenly  pulses  shrined,  a 
picture  in  wliich  Heaven  is  beheld  on 
earth. 

Thus  far  and  no  further  do  we  go 
in  our  search  for  similarity  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  two  poets.  Fruitless  it  has 
been,  if  not  devoid  of  pleasure.   What 


need  that  we  persevere  ?  Is  it  not 
daily  our  experience  that  the  firma- 
ment of  literature  is  as  the  firmament 
above  us  1  The  bright  stars  of  the 
early  evening  pale  before  the  moon's  re- 
fulgent light,  and  that  again  is  resolved, 
as  it  were,  into  darkness  by  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun's  rays.  So  it  is  when 
ability  fades  before  cultured  intel- 
ligence— to  fall  into  nothingness  at 
the  advent  of  genius. 
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BY  CHARLES  PELHAM  AIULVANY. 

v.  — At  Murray,  Ontario, 

SHE  is  dead  that  we  laughed  with  so  often 
And  all  that  in  thought  was  so  fair 
Is  a  thing  shut  away  in  a  coffin, 

Leaving  only  this  lock  of  gold  hair. 

She  is  gone — '^requiescatin  pace,^' 
A  point  on  which  least  said  is  best ; 

Yet,  at  last,  little  gokkn-haired  Gracie, 

May  your  feet  that  have  strayed,  be  at  rest. 

Can  we  grieve  for  her,  think  with  i-egretting^. 

Of  tliat  life,  not  of  heart  or  of  brain  1 
With  its  innocent  trick  of  coquetting, 

And  its  trifling  tendresse  for  champagne  ! 

3Iere  beauty,  mere  yotith  we  have  buried, 
No  heart,  but  a  pulse,  has  been  stilled  ; 

By  no  love-chase  those  fair  feet  wei'e  hurried 
On  the  i)assionate  pace  that  has  killed. 


She  leaves,  to  buy  back  our  afTection, 

Only  the  gold  of  her  hair  ! 
Dead  flower  !  but  what  Spring's  resurrection 

Shall  show  us  another  as  fair  ? 
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~"^F0  one  can  have  read  the  remarks 
-l-N  of  G.  A.  M.  on  Mr.  Gold  win 
Smith's  Atlantic  Month! n  article  with- 
out, at  least,  respectful  symi)athy. 
The  writer  is  in  earnest,  and  he  treats 
the  subject  as  one  in  regard  to  which 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  everyone, 
either  to  speak  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity,  or  not  to  speak 
at  all.  If  this  rule  were  more  gener- 
ally followed  in  the  discussion  of  such 
matters,  surely  we  should  understand 
one  another  better,  and  the  cause  of 
truth  be  greatly  advanced. 

The  position  taken  up  by  G.  A.  M. 
is  that  '  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the 
Cross'  is  necessary  to  the  moral  life  of 
humanity,- — that  it  alone  can  '  keep 
the  world  from  becoming  altogether 
corrupt.'  This  may  be  true,  but  to 
what  practical  issue  is  it,  or  can  it  be, 
relevant?  What  men  in  general  have 
to  consider  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cross,  or  any  doctrine, 
is  not  what  it  will  do  for  them  if  they 
believe  it,  but  whether  it  is  believable. 
To  try  and  influence  belief  by  an  ap- 
peal to  men's  interests  is  not  right, 
and  in  matters  outside  of  religion  is 
generally  felt  to  be  flagrantly  wrong. 
I  fail  to  understand  G.  A.  M.  when 
he  says,  at  the  outset  of  his  article, 
that  '  the  question  for  the  great  mass 
of  men  is  not,  is  the  Theistic  or  the 
Materialistic  theory  the  most  prob- 
able 1 '  but  that  it  assumes  the  practi- 
cal shape  of — 'Shall  we  believe  in  God 
or  shall  we  not  1 '  Of  course  this  way 
■of  putting  it  explains  the  inducements 
to  belief  afterwards  presented  ;  but 
how  can  anyone  who  knows  what  be- 
lief is  imagine  a  man  sitting  down 
and  calmly    deliberating   whether   to 


believe  a  certain  thing  or  not  ?  Belief 
is,  really,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
the  movement  of  the  mind  in  the  line 
of  least  resistance  ;  or,  considered  as  a 
settled  state,  it  is  the  rest  of  the  mind 
following  such  movement.  What  is 
the  line  of  least  resistance  for  each 
man  depends  upon  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, but  certainly  does  not  depend 
upon  his  own  arbitrarv  choice.  The 
exercise  of  choice  in  matters  of  belief 
is  always  recognized  as  a  corrupting 
influence.  When  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,  we  do  not  give  much 
for  the  thought. 

The  misfortune  to-day  is,  that  to 
ever-increasing  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  '  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  '  is  becoming  less  and  less  be- 
lievable (I  say  '  misfortune,'  adopting 
for  the  moment  the  point  of  view  of 
G.  A.  M.)  It  is  nearly  fifty  years 
since  Dr.  Newman  wrote  his  verses 
on  '  The  Progress  of  Unbelief,'  com- 
mencing '  Now  is  the  Autumn  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,'  yet  the  genei-ation  of 
that  day  was  a  pattern  of  orthodoxy 
compared  with  the  generation  of  this. 
What  is  to  be  done  1  You  cannot 
lure  men  back  by  telling  them  of  the 
value  of  what  they  have  lost,  nor 
even,  supposing  it  possible,  by  making 
them  feel  its  value.  You  must  either 
reclothe  the  doctrine  with  the  power 
that  it  had  in  former  days,  or  bow  be- 
neath the  inscrutable  decrees  of  an 
'  Intelligence '  which  allows  the  de- 
velopment of  human  intelligence  to  be 
accompanied  by  such  a  falling  away 
from  true  standards  of  belief  and 
practice. 

To  many  of  us,  however,  the  pro- 
position that  only  '  the  apostolic  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Cross '  can  '  keep  the 
■world  from  becoming  altogether  cor- 
rupt '  is  one  incapable  of  proof.  It 
assumes  in  human  society  an  inherent 
tendency  to  corruption,  an  assum])- 
tion  at  variance  with  known  facts. 
Every  society  that  has  ever  existed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  has  existed  by 
virtue  of  a  certain  preponderance  of 
socially  -  beneficial  over  socially  -  in- 
jurious acts.  If  men  coming  together 
did  one  another  more  harm  than  good, 
they  could  not  form  any  society  how- 
ever rude,  but  would  lead  the  solitary 
lives  of  beasts  of  prey.  The  higher 
races  of  men  have  formed  societies 
that  have  lasted  for  centuries,  gaining, 
through  long  generations,  in  complex- 
ity and  coherence.  True,  social  dis- 
integration has  finally  overtaken  some 
of  tlie  mo.st  advanced  of  these,  but  is 
not  the  growth  of  such  communities 
a  i>roof  that  there  is  something  in  hu- 
man nature  that  does  not  tend  to  cor- 
ruption, but  that  tends  to  higher  life? 
"We  know  that  trees  die  after  a  certain 
time,  but  we  do  not  say  of  them  that 
they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  cor- 
ru]ition.  All  disintegration  implies 
antecedent  integi*ation,  and  the  latter 
is  at  least  as  striking  a  phenomenon  as 
the  former.  If  it  be  the  case  that 
human  societies  like  all  other  organic 
structures  have  their  preappointed 
terms,  we  must  still  recognize  and  do 
justice  to  the  period  when  the  sap 
of  youth  and  vigorous  maturity  was 
running  in  their  veins, — we  must 
'  contemplate  all  the  work  of  time,' 
and  not  only  the  period  of  decadence.* 
The  dying  civilisations  of  the  past, 
however,  have  contributed  to  the  gener- 
al life  of  the  world  whatever  ihey  had 
that  was  most  precious.  Greece  hand- 
ed down  her  literature,  her  ])hilosophy, 
and  fragments  of  her  art  ;  Rome  be- 
queathed her  law,  and  to  some  extent 


*  '  There  is  a  fl')atiiig'  nation  that  the  lives  of  na- 
tions are  limited  by  some  mysterious  law,  and  that 
they  are  born,  grow  to  maturity,  and  die  like  men. 
But  the  life  of  a  nation  is  a  metaphorical  expression. 
No  reason  c  in  be  given  why  a  nation  t-houlil  die  ; 
and  no  nati'ai  ever  ha.s  died,  though  some  have  hnen 
killed  by  external  f  'rce.' — Golduin  Siinth.  Lectures 
en  the  Study  oj  llistury  ;  Am.  Edt.,  p.  C7. 


her  municipal  institutions  ;  and  the 
experiment  of  civilisation  is  now  being 
tried  upon  a  vastly  wider  basis  than 
ever  before.  The  highest  efforts  of 
social  construction  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  are  now  being  made.  In 
spite  of  the  '  bloated  armaments ' 
which  governments  hold  it  necessary 
to  keep  on  foot,  the  nations  are  not 
really  hostile  to  one  another;  i^ace 
hatreds  are,  indeed,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  thing  of  the  2)ast.  Taking  the 
broadest  possible  view  of  things, 
modern  civilisation,  strong  through 
the  veiy  diversity  of  its  elements,  is 
moving  up  an  ascending  grade,  and  is 
far  as  yet  from  the  summit.  One 
quite  fails,  therefore,  to  see  any  justi- 
lication  for  the  statement  that  but 
for  a  certain  very  abstruse  doctrine, 
which  comes  but  seldom  iiiio  the 
thoughts  of  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  nominally  believe  it,  the  forces 
of  dissolution  would  gain  an  absolute 
mastery,  and  modern  society  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  abyss.  Other  socie- 
ties have  grown  to  a  very  respectable 
maturity  without  it,  and  modern  so- 
ciety which  has  fallen  heir  to  all  the 
best  traditions  of  the  past,  and  which 
is  based,  as  they  never  were  based, 
upon  sentiments  of  universal  justice, 
as  well  as  upon  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  may  well  hope  to 
vastly  exceed  them  in  longevity,  if 
not  to  remain  permanent  inheritor  of 
the  earth. 

The  rise  and  development  of  soci- 
eties is  a  jthenomenon  that  has  occur- 
red under  such  a  multiplicity  of  vary- 
ing circumstances, — in  other  words, 
the  power  of  mankind,  considered  as 
a  species,  to  live  a  superior  gregarious 
life  has  been  manifested  over  such  a 
wide  area  both  in  space  and  time — 
that  one  may  well  ask  for  proof  that 
any  particular  theological  doctrine  is 
now,  or  has  heretofore  been,  necessary 
to  the  accom])li!5hment  of  the  result. 
It  certainly  rests  with  those  who  make 
the  assertion  to  prove  it.  ^lany  reli- 
gious systems  in  the  past  have  had 
but  slight  points  of  contact  with  mor- 
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ality  ;  and  in  many  instances  we  have 
seen  civilisation  bearing  with  difficul- 
ty the  burden  of  gross  superstitions. 
Upon  a  cursory  survey  of  history 
there  is  much  to  justify  the  dictum  of 
Condorcet  that  the  worst  actions  that 
men  have  performed  have  been  those 
inspired  by  their  creeds.  There  are 
surely  no  sadder  or  darker  pages  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  than  those 
which  tell  of  the  wrongs  that  men 
have  done  to  one  ;inother  in  the  name 
of  i-eligion  ;  and,  if  we  say  that  Chris- 
tianity— not  ])erhaps  as  interpreted  by 
G.  A.  ]M.  in  the  ])resent  year  of  grace, 
but  as  interpreted  by  the  average  con- 
sciousness of  mankind  in  difTerent 
ages — lias  been  ])re-eminpntly  the  ])a- 
rent  of  per.secution,  we  shall  hardly 
encounter  contradiction.  The  ordin- 
ary duties  and  charities  of  life — hos- 
pitality to  strangers,  love  of  oUspring, 
reverence  for  tlie  aged — have  owed 
but  little  to  religion,  which  has,  in 
general,  expended  its  chief  force  upon 
forms  and  observances.  Religion 
means,  etymologically,  something  of 
binding  force,  and  it  has  stood  in 
practice  for  that  which  binds  to  a 
course  of  conduct  that  would  not 
otherwise  suggest  itself  as  necessary  or 
proper — sometimes  to  courses  against 
which  the  whole  moral  and  emotional 
nature  revolts.  So  it  was  when  Abra- 
ham jjrepared  to  slay  his  son  Isaac, 
when  Jephthah,  Agamemnon,  and,  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Adventist  Fjee- 
man,  offered  their  daughters  in  sacri- 
fice. A  deeply  religious  community 
will  always  feel  the  greatest  horror, 
not  at  injustice  or  wrong  in  any  form, 
but  at  some  violation  of  religious  cere- 
monial, or  some  act  betokening  non- 
recognition  of  the  national  god  or  gods. 
The  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  at 
Athens  created  a  dismay  that  no  posi- 
tive crime  could  have  caused  ;  and  So- 
crates, who,  in  all  moral  respects,  was 
an  exemplary  citizen,  was  put  to  death 
because  he  could  not  satisfy  his  judges 
that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the  gods 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  were 
themselves.   That  the  everyday  duties 


of  life  have,  as  above  stated,  owed  but 
little  to  the  sanctions  of  religion,  all 
literature  more  or  less  attests.  After 
they  have  established  themselves  as 
results  of  social  evolution,  religion  has 
stepped  in  and  claimed  them,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  as  her  domain  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference between  a  spontaneous  act  of 
kindness,  such  as  savages  even  are 
often  capable  of,  and  an  act  perform- 
ed in  obedience  to  a  supposed  divine 
behest,  is  visible  on  the  surface.  All 
the  grace  would  vanish  from  an  act, 
say  of  hospitality,  if  it  were  visibly 
inspired  by  fear  of  heaven,  or  if  it 
were  in  any  way  dissociated  from  the 
natural  human  sympathy  which  it 
ought  to  ex)>ress.  How  .spontaneously 
this  ])ai  ticular  virtuesprings  upamong 
rude  men,  and  how  little  it  is  related 
to,  or  perverted  by,  the  religious  senti- 
ment, is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in 
the  narratives  of  early  travel  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  The 
Journals  of  Cham})lain  and  of  the  Re- 
collet  Fathers  are  full  of  examples  of 
unforced,  unaffected  kindness  upon 
the  })art  of  the  Indians,  both  to  the 
foreigners  and  to  their  own  brethren. 
They  had  their  religious  observances, 
too  ;  but  these  had  little  or  no  con- 
nection with  questions  of  right  or 
wrong.  '  There  was  a  beastly  super- 
stition,' says  Parkman,  *  '  prevalent 
among  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois,  and 
other  tribes.  '  It  consisted  of  a  "  medi- 
cine" or  mystic  feast,  in  which  it  was 
essential  that  the  guests  should  devour 
everything  set  before  them  however 
inordinate  in  quantity,  unless  absolv- 
ed from  duty  by  the  peison  in  whose 
behalf  the  solemnity  was  ordained  ; 
he,  on  his  part,  taking  no  share  in  the 
banquet.  So  grave  was  the  obligation, 
and  so  strenuously  did  the  guests  ful- 
fil it,  that  even  their  ostrich  digestion 
was  sometimes  ruined  past  redemption 
by  the  excess  of  this  benevolent  glut- 
tony.' Well  may  we  exclaim  with 
the  Epicurean  poet,  '  Tantvin  religio 
j)ofait  s'uddcre  malorum  !  '    But  the  in- 
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junctions  of  religion,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  natural  morality,  have 
generally  been  of  this  irrational  and 
aimless  character,  while  natural  mor- 
ality has  progressively  adapted  itself 
to  human  needs  and  to  human  i-ela- 
tions. 

Now  '  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  '  is  expressed  in  one  place  by  G. 
A.  M.  as  being  the  faith,  held  as  he 
asserts  by  every  one  who  has  ever 
lived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, '  that 
He  who  bade  him  live  in  this  spirit 
was  delivered  for  his  offences  and 
raised  again  for  his  justification.'  But 
can  it  really  be  true — and  I  would 
most  earnestly  press  this  point  upon 
every  sincere  mind — can  it  really  be 
true  that  we  require  to  know  that  an 
innocent  person  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  before  we  can  rightly  dis- 
charge our  duties  to  our  fellow-men  ? 
For  this  it  is  that  is  in  question,  and 
not  the  living  of  the  very  ideal  life 
depicted  in  the  'Sermon  on  the  Mount.' 
A  degree  of  self  renunciation  far  below 
what  is  there  described  is  ample  for 
all  human  needs.  Had  it  not  been, 
civilisation  would  not  have  endured  to 
this  hour  :  for  men  in  general,  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellows,  have  too 
often  fallen  short  of  bare  justice,  to 
say  nothing  at  all  of  absolute  indiffer- 
ence to  their  own  rights.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  even  the  most  ortho- 
dox Christians  do  not  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  lend  to  every  would- 
be  borrower,  to  hand  over  a  cloak  as  a 
premium  to  the  man  who  would  un- 
justly take  a  coat,  or  to  invite  a  second 
blow  from  the  rutiian  who  has  al- 
ready inflicted  one.  Life  can  be  very 
tolerable  without  such  excessive  self- 
renunciation  as  this  :  what  is  wanted 
is  simply  that  every  man  should 
respect  the  rights  of  every  other,  and 
should  be  pi'epared  to  render  to  others 
all  the  kindness  which  he  would  de- 
sire to  receive  himself.  1  would  not 
wish  to  put  forward  the  views  of  Mr. 
Spencer  on  this  subject  as  absolutely 
convincing  and  conclusive  ;  but  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that   no   one   can 


safely  discuss  the  subject  now  in  ignor- 
ance of  what  Mr.  Spencer  has  written 
in  his  '  Data  of  Ethics.'  I  should  much 
wish  to  have  the  calm  judgment  of 
G.  A.  M.  upon  that  work,  and  par- 
ticularly upon  Mr.  Spencer's  discussion 
of  the  relative  claims  of  Egoism  and 
Altruism. 

I  must  ask  leave,  however,  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  terms  in  which 
G.  A.  M.  has  expressed  what  seems  to 
him  most  vital  in  '  the  apostolic 
doctrine  of  the  Cross ; '  and  in  doing 
sol  must  use  great  plainne.ss  of  speech. 
I.S  there,  then,  not  something  strained 
and  artificial  in  the  words  '  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for 
our  justification'?  Have  they  not  the 
ring  of  a  formulary,  invested  in 
imagination  with  a  mystic  or  magic 
virtue,  rather  than  of  a  true  watch- 
word of  man's  sjiiritual  progress  ? 
One  has  to  fall  back  on  the  subtleties 
of  exegesis  to  get  so  much  as  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  expression  '  raised 
again  for  our  justification  ; '  the  mean- 
ing is  far  from  apparent  on  the  sur- 
face. And  why  should  men  be  justified, 
i.  e.,  held  guiltless  of  the  sins  they 
have  committed,  through  the  simple 
raising  from  the  dead  of  Jesus  ?  These 
are  questions  that  I  press  with  no 
feeling  of  hostility  to  those  who  hold 
fast  to  the  ancient  creeds,  but  simply 
in  the  hope  that  the  mere  putting  of 
the  questions  will  lead  some  to  deal 
faithfully  with  themselves  in  regard  to 
these  beliefs.  G.  A.  M.  seems  to  appeal 
to  the  esoteric  experience  of  Christians 
for  testimony  as  to  the  surpassing 
spiritual  value  of  the  doctrine  above 
defined ;  but  if  the  question  is,  not 
as  to  what  nourishes  certain  peculiar 
conceptions  or  strains  of  thought,  or 
what  prompts  to  certain  quite  ex- 
ceptional courses  of  action,  but  as  to 
the  moral  future  of  mankind  at  large, 
then  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  cer- 
tain dines  cVelite  know  where  the 
sources  of  their  spiritual  strength  lie. 
The  question  discussed  by  G.  A.  M.  is 
the  widest  possible,  and  he  draws  a 
very  wide  conclusion,  viz.,  that  nothing 
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but  'the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the  Cross' 
can  save  the  world  from  becoming 
'  altogether  corrupt.'  That  conclusion, 
I  say,  cannot  be  sustained  by  any 
appeal  to  the  spiritual  consciousness 
of  a  chosen  few,  but  only  by  an  analy- 
sis of  the  causes  that  have  favoured, 
and  of  those  that  have  impeded,  civ- 
ilisation in  the  past,  and  a  demonstra- 
tion that,  wherever  we  look,  the 
doctrine  in  question — not  in  such 
general  features  as  might,  perhaps,  be 
recognized  in  every  kindly  deed  ever 
performed  by  man  for  man — but  in 
the  special  form  assigned  to  it  as  part 
of  a  revealed  creed,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion at  once  of  all  order,  and  of  all 
progress.  Pi-ove  to  us,  I  say,  that 
men  will  cease  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren, to  cherish  their  wives,  and  to 
sympathize  with  their  neighbours,  as 
soon  as  they  cease  to  believe  that  one 
innocent  being  was  '  delivered  for 
their  offences  and  raised  for  their 
justification.'  If  anything  stands  out 
clear  and  distinct  upon  the  page  of 
history,  and  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  animate  creation,  it  is  that  the 
domestic  and  simpUr  social  virtues 
are  a  natural  result  of  the  very  condi- 
tions of  existence.* 

It  is  open  to  G.  A.  jNF.,  or  any  one, 
to  say  that  man,  as  a  spiritual  being, 
falls  far  sliort  of  his  high  calling  if  he 
confines  himself  to  the  practice  of 
those  duties  which  suffice  to  constitute, 
in  poi)ular  estimation,  the  good  father, 
husband,  and  citizen.  Dr.  Newman, 
has  said  as  much  as  this  in  the  verses 
above  refen-ed  to  : 

'  Men  close  the  door,  and  dress  the  cheerful 

hearth, 
Self -trusting  still ;  and,  in  his  comely  gear 
Of  precept  aut.!  of  rite,  a  household  Baal  rear. ' 

More  plainly  still  is  the  same  thought 
expressed  in  the  verses  on  '  Liberalism ': 


*  '  It  is  clear  that  the  history  of  the  race,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  principal  portion  uf  it,  exhil)itsa  course 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  n)aterial  progress,  and 
that  this  progress  is  natural,  beine  caused  by  the 
action  of  desires  and  faiulties  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  man."  Goldicin  Smith, — 'Lectures  on  the 
Study  0/  Uistory.' — Am.  Ed.,  p.  71. 


'  Ye  cannot  halve  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace  ; 
Men  of  presumptuous  heart !   I  know  j-ou 

well. 
Ye  are  of  those  who  plan  that  we  should 
dwell 
Each  in  his  tranquil  home  and  holy  place  ; 
Seein;,''  the  Word  refines  all  natures  rude, 
And  tames  the  stirrings  of  the  multitude. 

And  ye  have  caught  some  echoes  of  its  lore, 
As  heralded  amid  the  joyous  choirs  ; 
Ye   mark'd   it  spoke   of   peace,   chastised 
desires, 
Good-will  and  mercy, —and  ye  heard  no  more; 
But  as  for  zeal  and  quick-ej'ed  sanctity, 
And  the   dread  depths  of  grace   ye   passed 
them  by.' 

Dr.  Newman,  it  will  be  perceived, 
hands  over  to  the  liberal  school  '  peace, 
chastised  desires,  good-will  and  mercy,' 
and  talks  contemptuously  of  the  'house- 
hold Baal '  with  his  '  comely  gear  of 
precept  and  of  rite,'  by  which  he 
probably  means  the  precepts  and  ob- 
servances of  a  sound  mundane  moral- 
ity. Supposing  then  we  admit  that, 
without  '  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the 
Cross,'  the  world  will  not  rise  to  the 
height  contemplated  by  Dr.  Newman 
or  G.  A.  M.,  must  we  despair?  I  trow 
not.  The  fragments  that  Dr.  New- 
man throws  us  are  enough,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  make  a  very  much  better  world 
than  we  have  now.  If  in  every  home 
in  the  land  we  had  a  '  household  Baal ' 
whose  sacrifices  were  '  peace,  cliastised 
desires,  goodwill  and  mercy,'  it  would 
seem  a  little  wide  of  the  mark  to 
talk  of  society  becoming  'altogether 
corrupt.' 

The  idealist  is  naturally  distressed 
at  the  thought  of  failure  in  the  real- 
isation of  his  ideal ;  but  is  it  right  for 
him  to  say  that  all  is  lost  because  his 
dream  is  not  fulfilled  ?  In  his  '  Lectures 
on  the  Study  of  History,'  *  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  has  dwelt  witli  his  usual 
force  on  the  advantages  of  '  an  attain- 
able ideal.'  'Is  not  man,'  he  asks> 
'  more  likely  to  struggle  for  that  which 
is  within,  than  for  that  which  is 
beyond,  his  reach  ?  If  you  would  have 
us  mount  the  steep  ascent,  is  it  not 
better  to  show  us  the  first  step  of  the 
stairs  than  that  which  is  nearest  to 

*  Am.  Ed.,  p.  113. 
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the  skies  ^  If  all  the  rhetoric  of  the 
pulpit  were  to  be  taken  as  literally 
true,  would  not  society  be  plunged 
into  recklessness  or  dissolved  in 
agonies  of  despair  1  A  human  morality 
saves  rmick  that  an  imjnxiciicable  moral- 
ity v:ould  throw  aivay ;  it  readily 
accej)ts  the  tribute  of  moral  poverty, 
the  fragment  of  a  life,  the  plain, 
prosaic  duty  of  minds  incapable,  from 
their  nature  or  circumstances,  of  con- 
ceiving a  high  poetic  ideal.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  its  stricter  side.  It 
knows  nothing  of  the  merits  of  mere 
innocence.  It  requires  active  service 
to  be  rendered  to  society.  It  holds 
out  no  salvation  by  wearing  of  amulets 
or  telling  of  beads.  Regarding  man 
as  an  essentially  social  being,  it  bears 
hard  on  indolent  wealth,  however 
regular  and  pious ;  on  all  who  are 
content  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  another 
man's  brow.'  Will  the  '  moral  inter- 
regnum,' of  which  we  have  lately 
heard,  be  compatible  with  the  increas- 
ing diffusion  of  the  standard  of  morals 
here  indicated  ?  If  so,  we  can  await 
its  coming  with  much  equanimity. 

I  am  seriously  of  opinion  that  much 
harm  is  done  by  many  well-meaning 
persons  in  disparaging  the  natural 
foundations  of  morality.  There  are 
those  all  around  us  who  have  lost 
faith  in  Christian  doctrines,  and  who 
rather  rejoice  to  be  tokl  that  apart 
from  those  doctrines  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  living  a  pure  or  honest  life. 
It  is  common  enough  to  hear  loose- 
living  men  declaim  with  energy  against 
any  attempts  to  place  morality  on  a 
natural  basis  :  they  will  have  a  theo- 
logical morality  or  none  at  all.  Nat- 
urally enough  :  a  theological  morality 
can  be  evaded  or  trifled  with,  because 
everything  in  the  theological  region  is 
confessedly  so  uncertain  ;  but  a  mor- 
ality based  on  natural  laws  looks 
a  man  straight  in  the  face,  and 
pronounces  a  condemnation  upon 
wrong  which  is  at  once  unmistake- 
able  and  irrevocable.  No  one  can 
mingle  much  with  men  of  the  world 
without    feeling   the   truth    of   what 


I  say.  They  are  willing  to  con- 
fess themselves  '  miserable  sinners,' 
and  they  want  a  religion  which  will 
take  a  heavy  discount  off  their  offences 
in  consideration  of  that  confession. 
Talk  of  natural  sanctions  and  inexor- 
able law,  and,  if  they  have  lead 
enough,  they  will  perhaps  treat  you 
to  some  stale  quotations  from  Mr. 
Mallock's  '  Positivism  on  an  Island,' 
— a  kind  of  satire  which  is  perfectly 
to  their  taste. 

Now,  if  instead  of  all  this  talk 
about  the  natural  tendency  of  society 
to  corruption,  and  the  inefficacy 
of  all  moral  sanctions  save  the 
theological,  thoughtful  and  earnest 
men — such  as  everyone  must  take  G. 
A.  M.  to  be — wei'e  to  apply  themselves 
to  study  and  discern  the  essential 
qualities  of  actions,  if  they  sti-enuously 
appealed  to  the  honour  of  their  fellow- 
men  not  to  violate  by  injustice  a  social 
compact  from  which  all  derive  so  muck 
advantage,  if,  in  every  way,  they 
sought  to  make  the  most  of  that 
whereunto  we  have  attained,  and  put 
on  a  cheerful  courage  as  to  the  future, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  they  would  ac- 
complish a  much  more  useful  work  for 
society  ?  Withdrawing  one's  thoughts 
from  earth  is  almost  certain  to  induce 
gloomy  imaginings  as  to  the  course  of 
things  in  the  world  ;  but  he  only  is 
fitted  to  judge  the  world  who  believes 
in  it,  through  having  recognized  in  all 
its  phenomena  the  steady  working  of 
natural  law.  One  continually  hears 
harsh,  disparaging,  or  desponding 
things  said  of  human  life  and  its  con- 
ditions by  people  who,  by  their  own 
conduct,  have  placed  themselves  all 
wx-ong  with  life,  and  who  have  never, 
therefore,  given  themselves  a  chance 
to  know  what  joy  life  affords  when 
brought  under  right  regulation.  They 
complain  of  disappointments,  when 
what  has  happened  has  been  the  simple 
result  of  theii*  own  imprudence  ;  and, 
as  Juvenal  says,  they  enthrone  Chance 
because  they  have  not  taught  them- 
selves to  trust  to  anything  better. 
Life  may  be  considered  as  a  science 


so 
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that  has  its  laws,  or  as  a  game  that 
has  its  rules.  He  who  would  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  science 
must  familiarize  himself  with,  and 
guide  himself  by,  what  is  already 
known  ;  he  who  would  play  the  game 
successfully  must  observe  the  rules. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  hear  a  man, 
who  had  but  dabbled  aimlessly  in 
chemistry,  complain  that  he  could  not 
achieve  results  with  the  precision  of  a 
Faraday ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
hear  an  unskilful  or  reckless  whist- 
player  complain  that  the  best  '  hands ' 
were  of  little  use  to  him  ;  and  none 
the  less  ridiculous  is  it  to  hear  people, 
who  have  never  given  to  the  laws  of 
life  an  hour's  serious  study,  rail  at 
life  as  being  unsatisfactory  and  delu- 
sive. It  is  a  very  pious  sentiment 
that  '  there's  nothing  true  but  heaven;' 
but  it  proceeded,  as  everyone  remem- 
bers, from  a  somewhat  Anacreontic 
source  ;  and  Anacreontic  tastes  and 
habits  have  not  a  little  to  do  with 
this  particular  form  of  piety.  If  one 
wei-e  re(juired  to  find  a  man  who  had 
no  faith  in  this  world,  it  would  be  a 
safe  thing  to  look  for  one  who  had 
made  a  very  ill  use  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  I  fully  admit  that  many  who  have 
lived  for  the  best,  according  to  their 
lights,  adopt  the  same  tone  of  dis- 
paragement in  speaking  of  what  life 
affords  ;  and  I  can  only  add — more's 
the  pity. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  what 
is  called  '  worldliness  '  is  a  vice  pre- 
vailing chietly  among  the  so-called 
pious.  The  very  people  who  run  down 
this  world  are  running  one  another 
down  in  their  efforts  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  of  this  world's  goods,  and 
of  its  honour  and  gloiy.  They  have 
i\  horror  of  scepticism,  which  in  ad- 
dition to  all  its  other  evil  qualities, 
has  the  supreme  drawback  of  being 
unfashionable.  They  are  full  of  zeal 
for  ceremonial,  and  for  implicit  obe- 
dience to  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
as  for  the  '  fruits  of  the  spirit,'  you 
must  look  elsewhere  for  them.  Society, 
with  its  pleasures   and   vanities,    its 


maxims  and  conventions,  its  novelties 
and  fashions,  its  rivalries  and  struggles, 
its  factions  and  cliques,  its  scandals  and 
its  never-ending  tittle-tattle,  absorbs 
all  their  waking  and  even  dreaming 
thoughts,  wakes  the  only  passions  they 
are  capable  of,  and  stamps  itself  into 
their  very  souls.  And  yet,  of  course, 
this  earth  is  a  very  dismal  place,  and 
'  there's  nothing  true  but  heaven.' 
They  show  their  piety  hx  making  no 
attempt  to  turn  earth  into  a  paradise, 
and  by  placing  the  lightest  possible 
estimate  upon  mere  human  duties. 
Their  zeal  on  the  other  hand  for  pure 
doctrine  is  irreproachable,  their  at- 
tendance on  church  ordinances  all  that 
fashion  requires,  their  opinions  are  all 
absolutely  correct  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so,  as  their  power  of  perceiv- 
ing truth  stands  at  zero. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  morally  re- 
pulsive worldliness  is  not  found  among 
those  who  take  the  world  seriously, 
even  though  they  confine  their 
thoughts  to  it.  We  have  those 
amongst  modern  philosophers  who  are 
called  (somewhat  absurdly)  material- 
ists, and  truly  their  talk  is  of  life 
and  its  laws,  of  this  globe  and  its  his- 
tory and  probable  future  ;  but  does 
any  one  think  of  them  as  '  worldly ' 
men.  No,  the  word  is  far  more  likely 
to  call  up  the  image  of  some  courtly 
ecclesiastic, or  some  elegant  devote,thSi\\ 
that  of  a  Herbert  Spencer,  a  Huxley, 
or  a  Clifford.  Let  a  man  study  life — 
the  life  that  now  is — with  the  object 
of  doing  and  receiving  as  much  good 
as  possible  while  it  lasts,  and  whether 
he  believes  in,  or  hopes  for,  a  here- 
after or  not,  hix  life  will  be  purified 
and  elevated  ;  his  worst  enemies  will 
not  say  he  is  worldly  ;  the  worldly, 
who,  of  course,  are  '  looking  for  a  bet- 
ter city  even  an  heavenly,'  will  only 
say  that  he  is  a  fool. 

I  headed  this  article  '  The  Future 
of  Morality  ; '  and  I  fear  I  shall  hard- 
ly be  held  to  have  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise of  that  title.  My  leading  thought, 
however,  is  this,  that  it  has  a  very  in- 
jurious effect   upon  morality  for  men 
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whose  opinions  carry  weight  to  speak 
as  though  it  had  no  natural  founda- 
tions of  its  own,  but  were  bound  up 
with  tlie  fortunes  of  a  notoriously 
much-disputed  creed.  The  future  of 
morality  may  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  whether  the  teachers  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  present  crisis  throw  their 
influence  on  the  right  or  on  the  wrong 
side.  A  teacher  who  ci'ies  : — '  Un- 
less you  believe  the  apostolic  doctrine 
of  the  Cross  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
strain you  from  any  sin — '  assumes  a 
gi'ave  responsibility.  I  remember  some 
severe  words  that  were  once  spoken 
in  denunciation  of  '  whosoever  offend- 
cth  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe 
on  me,'  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
words  have  a  modern  application. 
Faith  in  nature  is  as  yet  weak  and 
small ;  still  there  are  some  'little  ones' 
that  are  feeling  their  way  towards  an 
assurance  that  there  are  natural  bless- 
ings associated  with  right  action,  and 
that  life  itself,  rightly  understood 
and  used,  is  in  itself  a  supreme  bless- 
ing. There  are  some  such,  I  say  ,  but 
across  their  pat.h  now  and  then  falls 
the  shadow  of  one  who,  full  of  scorn 
for  the  rising  faith,  strives  to  wither 
and  blast  it  with  words  of  denuncia- 
tion or  derision,  and  strives  not  always 
in  vain.  '  Find  motives  for  right  ac- 
tion in  the  relations  of  man  to  man  ! 
Preposterous !  man  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  man.  Find  the  sources  of 
hope,  and  joy,  and  contentment,  and 
sympathy  in  this  world  !  A  vain 
imagination.  You  must  believe  my 
creed  or  sink  into  brutehood.  If  you 
do  not  believe,  and  yet  strive  to  live 
above  the  brutes,  you  are  inconse- 
quent to  fanaticism  ? '  And  in  su])port 
of  these  aj)peals,  all  the  weak  spots  in 
human  character,  all  the  miseries  of 
human  life,  all  the  uncertainties  of 
human  calculation,  all  the  baffled 
hopes  of  ardent  souls,  all  the  treasons 
to  great  causes, — whatever  things  in- 
cline men  to  distrust  of  themselves 
and  of  others — are  sedulously  urged  ; 
with  the  effect,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
of  winning  doubters  back  to  the  creeds, 
6 


but,  upon  a  wider  scale,  of  inducing 
a  contempt  for  life  and  its  duties,  a 
cynical  disbelief  in  virtue  and  a 
hardening  of  the  heart  against  all 
better  impulses.  The  bad  seed  springs 
up  '  in  some  tliirty,  in  some  sixty,  and 
in  some  an  hundred  fold.' 

The  future  of  morality  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  men  shall  in 
the  future  be  deliveied  from  beliefs 
and  conceptions  that  cramp  and  per- 
vert their  minds,  and  prevent  them 
from  realising  their  capacities  for 
good,  and  acting  upon  the  promptings 
of  their  better  natures.  As  we  min- 
gle with  men  in  the  world  how  many 
prisoned  souls  look  out  upon  us  from 
the  dungeons  of  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  captivity !  In  how  few 
comparatively  do  we  preceive  any 
natural  trust  of  their  own  intuitions, 
any'clear  vision  of  outward  things  ! 
They  do  not  look  within,  for  all  there 
is  either  darkness  or  confusion  ;  no 
clear  consciousness  is  theirs  of  what 
they  either  think  or  believe.  And 
when  they  look  without,  it  is  not  with 
the  purged  eyesight  tliat  comes  of 
clear  self-knowledge,  but  with  a  cloud- 
ed or  distorted  vision  that  lets  but  little 
of  the  beauty  of  the  universe  into 
their  souls.  And  what  has  weakened 
such  minds,  and  reduced  them  to  this 
condition  of  vassalage  1  Mainly,  I 
would  answer,  the  sedulous  inculca- 
tion of  irrational  doctrines,  and  the 
preaching  in  connection  with  them  of 
the  duty  of  self-distrust.  When  a 
certain  condition  of  weakness,  physical 
or  mental,  has  supervened  the  very 
thought  of  exertion  becomes  painful. 
Eyes  long  accustomed  to  darkness 
dread  the  light ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
weakness  and  fears  of  men  are  arra  ed 
against  the  very  things  that  would 
give  them  strength  and  liberty.  What 
is  wanted  then  is  the  helpful  hand, 
the  cheering  voice,  the  patient  spirit, 
a  calm,  yet  ardent  fnith,  a  fervent 
brotherly  love.  There  is  no  need  to 
attack  men's  special  beliefs,  if,  by 
showing  what  the  moi'al  resources  of 
a  true  humanity  are,  we  can  but  cure 
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their  inveterate  distrust  of  humanity.        age   than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen 
For  once  let  men  realize  what  is  pos-    i    will  be  at  hand, 
sible  tor  them,  as  men,  and  a  brighter 
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YOU  smile  to  see  the  canvas  beai- 
The  golden  sunshine  of  September, 
And  trace,  in  all  its  outlines  fail-. 

The  landscape  we  so  well  remember. 

You  mark  the  sky,  so  softly  blue, 

The  dreamy  haze, — so  golden  mellow, 

The  woods,  in  greens  of  tenderest  hue, 
Just  turning,  here  and  there,  to  yellow  ; 

The  solemn  pines,  above  the  stream. 

Where  yon  grey  mountain  rears  its  shoulder. 

And, — on  the  bank, — the  scarlet  gleain 
Beside  the  lichened  granite  boulder. 

You  whisper,  with  a  proud  delight, 
That  this  reflection  of  September 

Might  cheer  us,  on  the  wintriest  night, 
Amid  the  chills  of  dull  December  ! 

Ah,  well  I  you  kindly  praise  the  whole, — 
You  cannot  see  the  tigure  in  it, 

That  graved  upon  the  artist's  soul 
The  sunshine  of  that  golden  minute  I 

You  cannot  see  the  earnest  eyes 

That  grew  so  dreamy  and  so  tender. 

While  watching,  with  a  glad  surprise, 

The  autumn  landscape's  golden  splendour. 

Yoii  cannot  see  the  soul-lit  face 

That  made  the  landscape's  central  sweetness. 
Adding,  to  nature's  ripest  grace, 

Its  crowning  charm  of  full  completeness. 

Well,  love,  tliat  charm  is  left  me  still, 

Though  vanishexl  is  that  bright  September, 
Though  leaves  lie  strewn  and  winds  blow  chill. 
You  are  my  sunshine  of  December^! 
Kingston. 
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UNDER  ONE  ROOF  : 
AN  EIISODE  IN  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

BY    JA-MES    PAYN. 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

MR.  STURT  SUGGESTS  A  SEA  VOYAGE. 

MR.  STURT  was  not  Mayne's 
family  lawyer,  as  Mr.  Raynes 
had  concluded,  but  was  employed  by 
him  at  the  detective's  suggestion  for 
the  especial  purpose  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  To  give  instructions 
for  drawing  conveyances  of  landed 
property  was  not  in  his  usual  line  of 
business ;  but,  of  course,  he  never 
turned  away  good  money  from  his 
door.  Moreover,  Mr.  Rayne's  face 
was  welcome  to  him  as  being  con- 
nected, however  indirectly  (he  had 
been  introduced  to  him  by  his  em- 
ployer down  at  Mirton)  with  that 
great  case  of  Walcot  versus  Every- 
body, which  was  attracting  so  great  a 
share  of  his  attention.  For  though 
all  seemed  lost,  Mr.  Bevill  still  kept 
strict,  though  secret,  watch  over  '  his 
gentleman's'  movements,  and  reported 
them  to  the  lawyer  almost  daily.  It 
was  unlikely,  of  course,  that  innocent 
Mr.  Raynes  should  throw  even  the 
smallest  scintilla  of  light  upon  the 
motives  of  so  disci'eet  and  wily  a  man 
as  Walcot,  but  then  it  was  Mr.  Stui-t's 
experience  that  light  came  from  very 
unexpected  places  ;  and  he  was  always 
on  the  look  out  for  it.  He  was  an 
astute  man,  nor  will  I  do  him  so  great 
a  wrong — professionally — as  to  hint 
that  a  too  delicate  sense  of  personal 
honour  ever  stood  in  his  way  ;  but  he 
was  really  somewhat  too  blunt  and 
honest — at  all  events  in  manner — for 
his  particular  line  of  business.     This 


disadvantage  arose  partly,  perhaps, 
from  his  having  so  much  to  do  with 
mere  agents — such  as  Mr.  Bevill  him- 
self— with  whom  it  was  well  to  be 
curt  and  decisive,  to  prevent  (among 
other  things)  their  ideas  as  to  certain 
lines  of  conduct  over-riding  his  own. 
With  individual  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, even  when  he  felt  they  might  be 
pamped  to  advantage,  he  had  not  a 
winning  way  like  Mr.  Walcot,  nor 
even  a  patient  and  courteous  one,  like 
Mr.  Hayling.  Fortunately  his  new 
client,  though  naturally  taciturn,  was 
so  elated  by  his  having  got  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Four-Acre  Field,  that  he 
was  on  this  occasion  inclined  to  be 
garrulous. 

'  You  found  Mr.  Walcot  friendly, 
it  seems,'  observed  the  lawyer,  when 
the  business  matters  had  been  ar- 
ranged. 

'  Well — yes — he  made  no  objection 
to  my  proposal,  that  is  ;  but  he  struck 
me  as  queer,  sir— very  queer.' 

'  Queer  ? '  repeated  the  lawyer. 
'  Um — now,  would  you  mind — I  know 
you  are  a  friend  of  the  family  at  Hal- 
combe,  Mr.  Raynes — would  you  mind 
just  giving  me  your  impressions  1 ' 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  proposal 
that  would  have  been  made  to  one 
like  Mr.  Raynes  by  a  good  judge  of 
character.  He  was  a  man  unequal  to 
consecutive  narration,  which  is  as 
much  an  art  in  its  way  as  speaking 
when  on  one's  legs. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  impres- 
sions ;  I  told  him  the  news  you  know 
— what  I  thought  would  interest  him 
— about  the  young  ladies  at  the  Hall — 
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and  he  was  glum — very  glum.  Since 
he'd  got  their  money,  I  thought  he 
would  not  have  grudged  their  being 
settled  in  life,  yet  somehow  he  seemed 
to  do  so.' 

'  Seemed  to  grudge  Miss  Millicent 
making  a  great  match,  did  he  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes ;  and  even  her  sister's 
marrying  the  curate.  I  fancied,  in- 
deed, he  looked  blacker  at  that  news 
than  at  the  other.' 

Mr.  Sturt  nodded  encouragingly. 

'You  are  an  observant  man,  Mr. 
Eaynes,'  he  said. 

'1  don't  know  abovit  observant,'  ans- 
wered that  gentleman,  modestly  ;  'no- 
body can  help  noticing  a  fellow  when 
he  has  firs.' 

'  Did  Ml'.  Walcot  have  a  fit. 

'  1  think  he  must  have  had  one — in 
his  inside.  I  never  saw  a  man  make 
such  faces.'  And  at  the  remembrance 
of  them  Mr.  Raynes  made  a  face  him- 
self which  threw  all  fits — of  merri- 
ment at  least — completely  into  the 
shade. 

'  What  did  he  make  faces  at  1  Miss 
Evelyns  marriage  ? ' 

'  No,  at  something  which  caught 
his  eye  in  the  newspaper.  It  was  quite 
sudden,  and  seemed  to  seize  him  like 
the  spasms.  He  said  he  was  subject 
to  them,  whenever  he  read  any  case 
of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  the  Police 
Reports.' 

'  In  the  Police  Reports  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  am  not  sure  he  said  that ; 
but  what  he  saw  must  have  been  in 
the  Police  Reports,  I  suppose,  or  else 
in  the  criminal  trials.  At  all  events 
he  seemed  terribly  shocked.' 

'  It  must  have  been  a  very  bad  case,' 
observed  the  lawyer,  drily. 

'  And  yet  it  had  its  attractions,  for 
when  I  was  talking  to  him  about  the 
field  he  paid  no  sort  of  attention,  but 
kept  his  eye  on  the  same  page.  Then 
he  apologised,  and  said  he  was  not 
himself,  inasmuch  as  he  had  just  lost 
a  dear  friend.' 

'  Was  that  in  the  paper  too  ? ' 

'  So  I  understood  him  to  say ; 
though   it  seems  funny,    doesn't  it?' 


Two  events  in  the  same  morning'.? 
Times,  each  of  which  brings  on  fits. 
If  he  reads  the  papers  much  it  must 
try  his  constitution.' 

'  Was  he  giving  his  attention  to 
the  main  body  of  the  paper,  or  to  the 
supplement  ! ' 

'  Oh,  it  was  not  the  supplement.' 

'  Then  his  lost  friend  must  have 
been  a  remarkable  man,  and  had  a 
paragi'aph  all  to  himself.  Ordinary 
folks,  you  know,  all  die  in  the  supple- 
ment.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  that  !  '  said  Mr. 
Ra}  nes,  admiringly.      '  You're  a  deep 
one,  Mr.  Sturt,  you  are.' 

'  I  have  to  do  with  deepish  people, 
at  all  events,'  observed  the  lawyer,, 
deprecatingly.  '  Mr.  Walcot  is  one 
of  them.  That  being  the  case,  may  I 
ask  you,  whether  you  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  that  whole  pantomime,' 

he  paused,  and  held  his  finger  up 

in  an  impressive  manner — 

'  I'm  all  there,'  interposed  Mr. 
Raynes,  with  confidence ;  there  flash- 
ed a  grin  across  his  face  fx'om  ear  to 
ear,  and  the  next  moment  it  became 
an  imperturbable  monument  of  gravity, 
the  change  could  only  be  com])ared  to 
the  instantaneous  action  of  the  slide 
of  a  magic  lantern. 

'  I  say,  are  you  quite  certain,  Mr. 
Raynes,  that  Mr.  Walcot's  emotion  at 
the  news  in  the  paper —whatever  it 
was — was  not  assumed,  in  order  per- 
haps to  hide  his  chagrin  at  something 
else  ;  the  tidings  you  yourself  convey- 
ed to  him,  for  example.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure,'  answered  Mr. 
Raynes,  resolutely.  '  He  was  all 
doubled  up  for  the  moment  as  though 
you  had  poked  him  in  the  ribs — like 
that.'  And  he  made  a  playful  move- 
ment at  the  lawyer  with  his  forefinger, 
which  at  once  caused  Mr.  Sturt  to 
contract  his  learned  person  in  illus- 
tration. It  was  as  though  you  had 
suddenly  touched  the  extremities  of 
an  immense  fat  spider,  who  becomes  a 
mere  ball  upon  the  instant. 

Mr.  Sturt  was  by  nature  dignified, 
but  no  peculiarities  of  his  clients  ever 
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put  liim  out  of  temper,  though  if  they 
tried  it  too  severely  the  circumstance 
was  recorded  indirectly  in  his  little 
account. 

'  Well,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Raynes,  [he 
had  said  nothing  of  the  kind],  there 
may  be  little  enough  in  all  this ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it's  curious.  All  revel- 
ations of  human  nature  are  interest- 
ing, even  if  nothing  comes  of  them. — 
I  have  your  full  instructions,  I  be- 
lieve, as  to  the  j)urchase  of  the  field  1 ' 

'  The  Four-Acre  field  that  borders 
on  the  sunk  fence  of  my  lawn,'  said 
Mr.  Raynes,  with  pai-ticularity,  as 
though  the  little  map  which,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hayling,  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  bring  with  him,  were  not 
sufficient,  and  he  should  find  himself 
the  projirietor  of  some  central  strip  of 
Halcombe  Moor  instead. 

'  I  should  wish  the  thing  to  be  done 
as  soon  as  may  be,  for  Mr  Walcot  is 
rather  a  slippery  customer.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  replied  Mr.  Sturt,  lifting 
his  eyebrows  (the  only  physical  exer- 
cise, except  blowing  his  nose,  he  ever 
allowed  himself).  '  Well,  at  all  events, 
you  may  rely  on  me  to  lose  no  time.' 

If  Mr.  Raynes  could  have  been 
present  in  the  spirit  for  the  next  two 
hours  after  his  departure  from  the 
lawyer's  office  in  the  flesh,  he  would 
have  had  cause  to  doubt  this  last  as- 
surance of  Mr.  Sturt,  for  instead  of 
immediately  applying  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Four- Acre  field,  that 
gentleman  gave  his  attention  for  that 
period  solely  to  The  Times  newspaper. 
With  business  men,  indeed,  this  is  not 
•considered  to  be  losing  time — other- 
wise there  is  more  time  lost  in  places 
where  time  is  said  to  be  money  than 
would  serve  to  pay  off  the  National 
Debt ;  but  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Sturt  went  to  work  with  his  study  of 
the  paper  was  peculiar. 

He  first  gave  his  attention  to  the 
Police  Reports  (which  are  somewhat 
neglected  in  the  City,  except  by  quiet 
junior  partners),  and  at  once  lighted 
upon  a  case  of  skinning  cats  alive,  in 
order,  as  the  prisoner  observed  in  ex- 


tenuation of  his  conduct,  '  to  preserve 
the  gloss  upon  the  skin.' 

'  Ah  !  that's  it,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Sturt,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  of- 
fender, but  because  he  had  found  what 
he  sought.  '  That's  the  paragraph,  of 
course,  by  which  "  My  gentleman,"  as 
Bevill  calls  him,  would  have  explain- 
ed his  sudden  emotion  ;  now  I  won- 
der what  it  was  that  really  moved  him 
so  !  •'  Loss  of  an  emigrant  ship  with 
with  five  hundred   souls   on  board  ;  " 


what  does  Jie  care 
"  Proposed  tunnel 
— he  can't  see  his 


about  lost  souls  1 
in  ]\Iount  Cenis  " 
way   through   that 


to  anything.  "  The  interrupted  com- 
munication to  Australia  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  the  submarine  cable  last 
year  will  be,  we  are  informed,  resum- 
ed within  a  few  days."  Um  !  He 
was  in  Australia  once ;  and  was  about 
to  go  thei-e  again.  This  may  be  worth 
nothing.  "  Failure  of  the  Grand 
United  Bank."  7'hat  won't  hurt  him; 
he  is  much  to  sharp  a  fellow  to  have 
put  his  money  there.  I'm  much  mis- 
taken if  he  doesn't  carry  it  in  his 
breast-pocket — or  thereabouts;  all  the 
better  for  us  when  we  do  get  hold  of 
him.  "  Dean  Asbestos  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  on  the  Future  State  of  the 
Wicked."  No  ;  he  doesn't  look  so  far 
ahead  as  that.  What  the  deuce  can 
it  be  that  made  a  fellow  of  that  kind 
shew  his  hand,  even  for  a  moment,  to 
a  man  like  Raynes  1  It  must  have 
been  something  vital.  I  see  nothing 
here.  "  Let  A.  B.  communicate  at 
once  to  C.  D.  ;  the  danger  is  immin- 
ent." No,  no  ;  he'd  never  trust  to  the 
second  column  of  'Uie  Times  for  any- 
thing. These  cyphers,  too,  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  he's  not  one 
for  child's  play " 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  in  came, 
unannounced,  a  red-haired,  red-faced 
man,  in  the  uniform  of  a  hotel  porter, 
but  with  a  flower  in  his  mouth,  which 
in  the  lower  classes  betrays  a  tendency 
to  mental  abstraction. 

'  Great  news,  Mr.  Sturt,  said  he, 
laconically  ;  No.  842  is  going  to  hook 
it.' 
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'  I  ihotighi  as  much/  cried  the  law- 
yer, excitedly,  '  the  devil  is  kicking 
him  somewhere  or  another.  Do  you 
know  where,  Bevill  1 ' 

'  No,  indeed  ;  I  think  I  have  found 
out  enough  in   an   hour  and  a   half,' 
answered  the  other,  pettishly  ;  '  and 
near  broke  my  back  beside  with  cord-    1 
ing  his  boxes.     He's  ofl' to  the  London    1 
Docks  after  a  ship — so  much   is  cer-    j 
tain  ;  and  it  sails  to-morrow.' 

Mr.  Stuart  was  already  running  his 
eyes  down  the  '  shipping  advertise- 
ments.' 

'  Are  you  sure  you  don't  mean  the 
St.  Katherine's  Docks,'  he  said. 

'  Perhaps  ;  I  did  not  hear  the  or- 
ders given  to  the  cabman,  myself  ;  it 
was  the  commissionaire  who  told  me. 
'.  Bevill,  can  you  go  on  board  ship 
to-night,  for  a  longish  voyage  1  '  in- 
quired the  lawyer,  gravely. 
'  Of  course  I  can.' 

'  You  will  afterwards,  may  be,  have 

to  remain  in  a  foreign  country,  for  an 

uncertain  time  ;  will  that  suit  you  1 ' 

'  To  a  T.     I  shall  perfect  myself  in 

the  language.' 

*  Very  good  ;  in  this  case,  however, 
you  will  know  nothing  of  it  to  begin 
with.' 

'  Oh,  Lud  ;  then  it  ain't  the  Con- 
tinent,' muttered  Mr.  Bevill. 
'  Can  you  speak  German  ] ' 
Here  the  detective  brightened  up 
again  :  modern  languages  were  his 
strong  point  in  his  own  opinion,  and 
indeed  he  spoke  them, not  with  servile 
accuracy,  but  in  a  most  original  man- 
ner. 

'When  I  talk  German,  Mr.  Sturt,' 
he  replied  confidently,  '  it  would  take 
a  cleverish  fellow  to  find  out  I  was 
not  a  native.' 

'  Well,  you  must  talk  German  and 
nothing  else  throughout  the  voyage  ; 
and  even  then,  thougli  our  friend 
does  not  speak  it,  it  will  be  safer  to 
take  a  fore-cabin  ticket.  He  can't  es- 
cape you  on  board  ship  ;  when  he 
lands,  you  must  keep  your  eye  about 
him,  and  let  us  know  his  movements.' 
Mr.  Bevill  winked  the  organ  alluded 


to  in  the  most  significant  manner, 
*  Enough  said  between  friends,'  it 
seemed  to  say  ;  '  1  have  kept  this  eye 
on  my  gentleman  before.' 

'  Here  is  a  cheque  to  bearer,  get  it 
changed  and  buy  whatever  you  are 
likely  to  want,  but  first  of  all  secure 
your  passage  on  board  the  Botlinia 
from  St.  Katharine's  Docks  for  Chris- 
tiana.' 

'  Christiana  !  Very  good,  sir.  It's 
nothing  to  me,  of  course,'  observed 
Mr.  Bevill,  indifferently,  '  but  in  what 
part  of  the  world  may  Christiana  hap- 
pen to  be  1 ' 

'  It  is  in  Sweden. ' 
'Very  good,  sir.  Let  it  be  in  Swe- 
den by  all  means.  You  will  excuse 
me,  sir,  but  I  was  once  on  board  of  a 
ship  with  him,  in  which  he  didn't  sail 
after  all — very  nearly  sent  me  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  of  15,000  miles  or  so 
— how  do  you  know  for  certain  that 
my   gentleman  is  going  to  Sweden  1 ' 

'  Well,  if  you've  any  doubts,'  said 
the  lawyer,  smiling,  '  You  had  better 
ask  at  the  booking  office  whether  a 
first-class  berth  was  not  taken  by  one 
answering  his  description  between  ten 
and  twelve  this  morning.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  is  going.  He  has 
been  frightened  by  something  he  read 
in  the  paper  this  morning — I  wish  I 
knew  what — and  is  leaving  England 
in  hot  haste.  He  chooses  Sweden, 
my  good  Bevill,  because  we  have  no 
extradition  treaty  with  that  country  ; 
a  man  may  live  there  in  peace  and 
quietness  upon  an  other  Englishman's 
money,  however  he  became  possessed 
of  it.  And,  even  if  he  has  committed 
murder,  the  law  can't  lay  a  finger  on 
him.' 

'  Do  you  think  it  ?'*■  murder,  Mr. 
Sturt  1 '  inquired  Mr.  Bevill,  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  confidential  tone. 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  my 
man.  It's  the  strangest  case  I  ever 
had  to  do  with  ;  but  that  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  Mi\  Ferdinand  Wal- 
cot,  and  re7~p  wrong,  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  am  of  my  own  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XL VII. 

AXN'ABEL's    CONFESSION'. 

ME.  STURT  had  the  fullest 
powers  from  Mr.  Mayne  to 
do  anything  that  seemed  likely  to  for- 
ward the  coming  off  of  that  long 
looked-for  return  match  between  the 
latter  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  dispatch  Mr.  Bevill  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  Christiana,  for  thither  in- 
deed, had  Mr.  "Walcot  betaken  him- 
self. Nor  until  that  gentleman  had 
set  sail  did  the  lawyer  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  his  employer  of  what 
had  been  done.  Then  he  wrote  down 
to  Halcombe,  where  Mr.  Mayne  was 
still  residing,  as  though  he  was  ah'eady 
one  of  the  family,  the  details  of  what 
had  happened.  '  It  is  my  fixed 
opinion,'  he  said,  '  that  matters  have 
come  to  some  sort  of  crisis  with  our 
opponent,  which  has  caused  him  to 
leave  England.  AVe  know  he  is  not 
given  to  field-sports  of  any  kind,  such 
as  fishing  ;  and  that  he  cai'es  nothing 
for  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  what  then 
could  have  taken  him  at  an  hour's 
notice  to  such  a  country  as  Sweden, 
except  the  necessity  of  putting  him- 
self out  of  the  reach  of  the  law  1  -(Vny 
one  but  yourself  would  doubless  say, 
'  What  is  the  use  of  sending  a  detec- 
tive to  look  after  a  man  who  has  thus 
secured  impunity  for  his  (supposed) 
transgression  1 '  But  I  know  this  will 
not  be  your  view.  Bevill  will  stick 
to  him  like  his  shadow — a  shadow 
thrown  behind  him  and  always  un- 
seen. He  is  certainly  a  first-rate  hand. 
His  name,  from  last  night,  when  he 
went  on  board,  will  be  Herr  Lande- 
mann,  a  gentleman  in  the  timber 
trade  (a  calling  he  professes  to  know 
something  about),  whose  house  at 
Hamburg  has  relations  with  London 
and  Christiana.  He  wears  gold  spec- 
tacles, and  has  already  a  wooden  look. 
I  send  you,  in  case  you  may 


not  have  it  at  the  Hall,  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  that  contains,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  key  of  Walcot 's  departure. 
Perhaps  the  sharp  wits  of  the  young 
ladies  may  decipher  this  riddle,  which 
has  for  the  present  battled  me.  It 
will  be  well  also  to  cross-examine  Mr. 
Raynes  afresh  :  the  chance  of  whose 
getting  that  Four- A  ere  field  is,  I 
am  afraid,  very  problematical.  It 
is  curious,  by-the-Vjye,  and,  to  me,  in- 
explicable, why  Walcot  has  not  dis- 
posed of  the  Halcombe  property  ;  he 
would  have  had  to  do  so,  doubtless,, 
at  a  loss,  but  where  time  (as  it  now 
seems)  was  of  such  vital  consequence 
to  him,  why  did  he  not  realise  ?  Re- 
fiect  on  all  these  matter.^,  and  give  me 
your  views.' 

Mayne  not  only  reflected,  but  calleil 
others  into  consultation.  It  was  a 
blow  to  him  that  Walcot  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  England,  and  to 
a  spot  where  no  one  could  touch  him,, 
for  he  cherished  quite  as  warmly  as 
Mr.  Sturt  the  idea  that  the  man  had 
committed  some  criminal  act,  and  bad 
been  much  more  sanguine  of  inflicting 
retribution  on  him  ;  but  since  he 
had  undoubtedly  fled  his  native 
land,  a  certain  reticence  which  had 
been  hitherto  maintained  about  him 
at  the  Hall  was  no  longer  observed. 
Not  only  did  Mayne  put  the  case  to 
the  members  of  the  family  (which,  of 
course,  included  Cresham  and  the 
cui-ate)asMr.  Sturt  had  recommended, 
but  the  .subject  became  openly  talked 
about  at  the  dinner  table,  as  it  had 
never  been  before.  So  Mr.  Parker, 
the  butler,  learnt  that  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Walcot  had  sailed  for  some  place  with 
the  geographical  position  of  which  he 
was  no  better  acquainted  with  than 
Mr.  Bevill  had  been.  '  What  d'ye 
think  ? '  said  he  to  the  cook  at  supper  ; 
'  that  'ere  Walcot  has  gone  clean  away 
to  Christianity.' 

'  Lor'  who'd  ha'  thoiight  it  ? '  she  i-e- 
plied.  '  He  give  no  signs  of  going 
there  while  he  was  with  us,  that's 
sure  and  sartin.' 

'  I    mean.  Christianity,    the   jilace^ 
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ma'am,'  observed  the  Butler,  with 
dignity. 

'  Ah,  that's  another  thing,  Mr. 
Parker.' 

On  which  the  conversation  dropped, 
perished  prematurely,  through  defi- 
ciency of  knowledge,  as  when  the 
theory  of  Development  is  started  at  a 
kettledrum. 

The  seed,  however,  was  carried  up 
to  the  upper  I'egions  by  a  nursery 
maid,  and  found  root  in  a  wholly  un- 
looked-for quarter. 

On  tlie  following  morning,  when 
Gresham,  '  the  early  bird,'  as  he  was 
now  facetiously  called  (for  he  never 
ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  narrowed 
fortune  by  being  in  bed  after  seven 
o'clock),  was  taking  his  usual  walk 
before  breakfast  with  his  Elise,  she 
put  the  following  question  to  him  : 
'  You  know  Nannie  Spence,  of  course, 
George  1 ' 

He  shook  his  head.  '  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  even  though  it  argues  my- 
self unknown,  I  don't  know  the  young 
lady.' 

*  Nonsense,  I  mean  Annabel  Spence, 
the  young  ladies'  maid.  You  must 
have  surely  seen  her,  if  only  at 
prayers. ' 

*  I  don't  look  at  young  ladies'  maids 
at  prayers,'  he  replied  stolidly,  '  but  it 
is  true  that  I  have  seen  Annabel.' 

'  Of  course,  and  having  .seen  her, 
you  could  not  easily  forgot  her.  She 
is  very  pretty,  though  rather  strange- 
looking.  Her  hair  is  light,  but  her 
eyes  and  complexion  are  like  a  gipsy's; 
if  she  were  not  so  young,  one  would 
think  she  wore  a  wig.  Well,  she  is  a 
strange  girl,^very  resei'vedand  reticent, 
but  to  my  astonishment  last  night  she 
asked  to  speak  with  me  in  private. 
We  have  been  always  very  good 
friends,  for  like  me,  poor  girl,  she  is 
an  orphan,  and  we  arrived  here  to- 
gether, strangers  to  everybody,  almost 
on  the  same  day,  but  hitherto  she  has 
never  given  me  her  confidence.  She 
did  not  say  much  on  this  occasion, 
though  I  could  see  she  w^as  deeply 
xnoved,  but  only  begged  that  I  would 


promise  her  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Mayne.  The  request  was  sti-ange 
enough,  but  her  manner  was  so  very 
extraordinary  that,  though  she  imposed 
secrecy,  I  thought  I  would  take  your 
advice  about  it.' 

'  Quite  right,  bvit  I  would  not  men- 
tion it  to  others,  if  I  were  you,'  said 
Gresham,  gravely. 

'  Of  course  not.  You  think  with 
me  that  the  poor  girl  may  be  out  of 
her  mind  % ' 

'  It  is  possible ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  she  will  bite  Mayne  ;  and  he  will 
judge,  from  the  communication  she 
makes,  whether  she  is  mad  or  not.' 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  George 
Gresham  took  his  friend  aside,  and  not 
without  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  informed  him  that  a  certain 
young  person  had  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with 
him  ;  '  tender  passages  have  passed 
between  you, old  fellow,  but  I  sincerely 
hope,  though  she  is  actually  in  the 
house ' 

'  Who  on  earth  is  it  ? '  inquired 
Mayne,  turning  a  lively  red. 

'  It's  Annabel  Spence,  the  ladies' 
maid.  She  wants  to  have  another 
interview  with  you  in  private.' 

'  Never,'  cried  Mayne,  resolutely. 

'  But  the  poor  thing  is  really  in  a 
distressed  state  of  mind,  washes,  per- 
haps, to  apologise ' 

'  I  accept  it,  at  second  hand,'  inter- 
rupted Mayne,  with  alacrity.  '  Only 
I  won't  see  her  alone.  Nothing  shall 
induce  me.' 

'  Then  I  will  be  a  witness  to  the 
interview.' 

*  You  won't  do,  my  dear  fellow. 
You  don't  know  what  a  girl  that  is. 
No  layman  will  be  a  sutficient  security. 
If  Dyneley  will  stand  by  me,  then — 
if  she  really  insists  upon  it — I'll  see 
her.' 

So  they  went  across  to  the  Manor 
Farm,  and  spoke  to  the  Curate. 

'  I'll  be  Mayne's  witness,  of  course,' 
he  said,  '  though  it  is  rather  hard  upon 
the  girl.' 

'  Hard  upon  the  girl  I '   exclaimed 
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Mayne.  *  You're  as  bad  as  Walcot. 
What  has  the  girl  to  complain  of  1 
It  is  I  who  am  the  injured  innocent' 

^That,  of  course,  makes  it  much 
more  embarrassing,'  observed  Gresham 
parenthetically. 

'  Yes,  at  least  two,'  replied-  JMayne, 
earnestly,  '  and  one  of  them  a  clergy- 
man.' 

'  Well,  of  course,  that  makes  it  very 
•embarrassing  on  account  of  one  of 
them  being  a  clergyman  ? '  inquii  ed 
Gresham,  j)arenthetically. 

'  Nonsense.  1  mean  on  account  of 
there  being  two  persons,'  exclaimed 
Dyneley.  '  She  has  done  very  wrong, 
poor  girl,  but  at  the  dictation  of  an- 
other ;  and  we  know  how  he  has  put  the 
screw  on  other  people,  Gilbert  Holm, 
for  instance.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mis- 
take not  to  tell  Lady  Arden  all  about 
it  at  the  time  ;  but  since  that  was  not 
done,  let  bygones  be  bygones.' 

'  By  all  means,'  said  Mayne,  pre- 
cipitately. '  Tell  her  all  is  forgotten 
and  forgiven,  and  that  she  needn't 
trouble  herself  to  confess  anything.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Dyneley  ;  '  she  may 
have  some  disclosure  to  make  re- 
specting Walcot.' 

'  Ah,  that's  another  thing,'  replied 
Mayne,  thinking  of  his  return  match. 
'  If  Gresham  yonder  will  stop  his 
sniggering  ' — this  was  in  alkision  to 
certain  paroxysms  of  suppressed  laugh- 
ter to  which  that  gentlenuxn  was  giv- 
ing  way  at   very    short    intervals — 

*  and  you  will  stand  by  me — close  by 
me. — I'll  hear  what  the  young  lady 
has  to  say.' 

'  She  had  better  come  over  to  the 
Manor  Farm,'  proposed  Gresham, 
drily. 

'  No,  no,'  replied  the  curate,  hastily. 

*  She  can  see  us  in  the  smoking-room 
at  the  Hall.' 

'  Well,  upon  my 
the  Incorrigible. 

'I  quite  agree 
Mayne,  'that  that 
■decorous.  Besides,  this  poor  giil  [here 
he  imitated  the  Rev.  John  Dyneley's 
pathetic  tones]  may  object  to  smoke.' 


V  word  ! '  exclaimed 

with    you,'    said 
would  be  verv  in- 


'What  do  you  think  of  the  summer- 
house!  '  suggested  Gre.sham,  wickedly. 

It  was  at  last  arranged  that  the  in- 
terview should  take  place  in  the  school- 
room, when  the  children  should  have 
gone  out.  Thither  accordingly  Gres- 
ham and  the  curate  secretly  repaired 
after  luncheon,  and  found  Annabel 
awaiting  them.  She  rose  from  her 
chair  as  they  entered,  put  the  work 
on  which  she  was  engaged  quietly 
aside,  and  made  them  a  deep  curtsey. 

There  was  nothing  im])udent  or  de- 
fiant in  her  manner;  but  it  was  one  ob- 
viously above  her  sup|)Osed  station  in 
life.  A  ladies'  u)aid  might  have  been 
excused,  under  the  circumstances,  if 
she  had  shown  signs  of  nervousness  ; 
and  one  would  have  expected  a  '  sob  ' 
rather  than  a  curtsey.  Her  face  was 
pale,  but  very  determined  looking, 
and  it  was  a  pretty  face — soft  and  in 
tellectnal  loo,  as  well  as  pretty — in 
spite  of  that  anomaly  in  the  coloui's 
of  the  hair  and  complexion  to  which 
Elise  had  alluded. 

■'  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you, 
gentlemen,'  said  she ;  '  but  the  time 
has  come  for  me  to  disclose  certain 
matters.  Her  voice,  which  was  soft  and 
gentle,  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
expression  of  her  features,  which  was 
that  of  some  over  mastering  passion. 
*  Is  it  certain,  may  I  ask,  that  Mr. 
Walcot  has  left  England  for  good  1 ' 

'  He  has  left  it  for  Sweden,'  ob- 
served Mayne,  with  keen  significance. 

'  I  understand  you,'  she  said,  '  and 
I  agree  with  you.' 

Mayne  was  astonished,  for  her  voice 
was  not  that  which  had  spoken  to  him 
in  the  summer-house,  nor  yet  that  which 
had  falsely  accused  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Robert. 

'  I  have  behaved  to  you  very  ill, 
Mr.  Mayne,  but  not  one-tenth  part  so 
ill  as  the  man  of  whom  we  speak — 
and  who  set  me  on  to  do  it — has  be- 
haved to  me.  I  have  tried  to  do  you 
a  mischief  who  never  harmed  me,  but 
I  have  not  perjured  myself  to  wrong 
one  who  trusted  in  him,  as  this  man 
has  done.     You  may  punish  me  with- 
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out  mercy,  only  I  beseech  you  to 
punish  him,  and  without  mercy  ako  ; 
to  put  liim  in  ])rison,  to  scourge  him, 
to  kill  him,  if  it  be  possible,  though 
whatever  you  did  to  him  it  would  fall 
short  of  his  deserts.' 

It  was  easy  to  see  in  the  force  and 
fury  with  wliich  the  woman  spoke 
that  this  man  had  deserted  her,  and 
both  her  hearers — being  men — were 
touched  by  the  spectacle. 

'  His  sin  will  tind  liim  out,'  observ- 
ed Mr.  Dyneley,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
manner  (his  natural  one  not  being  just 
then  at  his  command).  '  Revenge  is 
not  befitting  us  poor  mortals,  who 
need,  ourselves,  forgiveness.  If  tliis 
man  has  wronged  you,  Annabel ' 

'  If  he  has  wronged  me  !  '  she  broke 
in  with  impetuous  passion.  '  I  tell 
you,  that  never  since  the  world  was 
made  has  man  wronged  woman  as 
this  man  has  wronged  me.  Your  looks 
are  pitiful,  but  I  do  not  want  your 
l)ity.  I  want  your  help  to  redress  my 
wrongs,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to 
do  that — to  avenge  them.' 

'  I  will  do  my  best,'  said  Mayne ; 
'  so  help  me  Heaven.' 

'  YoLi  will?'  exclaimed  she  sharply. 
'  You,  whom  I  have  done  )ni/  best 
to  injure  1  Y^ou,  whom  I  strove  to 
tlrive  away  from  this  roof  in  disgrace 
and  shame  t  You,  who.se  name  I 
would  have  sullied,  if  I  could,  in  the 
cars  of  her  who  loves  you  ?  I  swear, 
up  to  this  moment,  though  I  knew  all 
that,  I  have  felt  neither  remorse  nor 
regret ;  I  have  felt  nothing — nothing 
— but  my  own  fears  and  hopes — and 
of  late  my  wrongs,  ^^hy  ?  Because 
my  whole  nature  has  been  marred  and 
twisted  by  that  villain  to  his  own 
ends.  I  was  the  offspring  of  most  un- 
happy parents  ;  but  born  a  gentle- 
woman. That  matters  little  now  ;  if 
I  had  good  blood  once,  it  has  been 
poisoned.  And,  oh  Heaven!  I  was  so 
young — so  very  young.' 

For  the  first  time  her  voice  trem- 
bled. She  hid  her  face  in  her  little 
hands,  and  rocked  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  in  physical  agony. 


'  I  beg  of  you  not  to  distress  your- 
self by  these  references  to  the  past/ 
sai<l  Mayne  gently.  'We  are  quite 
prepared  to  take  for  granted  any  vil- 
lainy committed  by  Ferdinand  \Val- 
cot ;  to  have  been  young,  and  unpro- 
tected, and  confiding,  was  to  have 
invited  wiong  from  such  a  man.' 

'  I  thank  you,  sir,'  she  answered 
simply  ;  '  it  seems  strange,  even  to 
myself,  that  I  should  still  feel  the 
])ang3  of  shame  ;  but  I  do  feel  them. 
I  felt  them  when  I  stood  before  Sii' 
Robert  and  that  other  man,  and  ut- 
tered those  lies  against  you  ;  but  they 
are  keener  now.  You  are  the  last 
man  who  should  w-ish  to  spare  me  one 
of  them.  Still,  since  you  are  so  kind, 
I  will  forbear  to  dwell  on  that  part  of 
my  life,  though  the  recital  of  it  would 
be  a  part  of  my  just  punishment.  Let 
it  suttice  to  say  that  when  this  man 
had  ruined  me,  body  and  soul,  he  set 
me  this  task  to  do  :  to  blaspheme  the 
memory  of  the  dead  woman,  by  re- 
presenting myself  as  her  departed 
spirit.      Behold  her  !  ' 

'  Gracious  Heavens  ! '  exclaimed  the 
curate. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  torn 
away  the  flaxen  wig  that  concealed 
her  natural  hair,  which  was  now  dis- 
closed, short,  black,  and  curling,  like 
a  boy's  but  exquisitely  fine. 

'  ]f  you  have  ever  seen  a  picture  of 
the  late  Lady  Arden,"  she  continued, 
'you  will  perceive  a  certain  resem- 
blance which  ends,  alas !  with  my 
mere  looks.  She  was  a  pure,  simple, 
kindly  creature,  and  strove  to  be  kind 
to  me  when  I  was  an  orphan  child. 
I  have  repaid  her  by  personating  her 
gentle  sj)irit,  in  order  that  a  weak,  but 
noble,  nature  should  be  induced  to 
commit  grievous  wrongs  on  those  who 
loved  him,  and  who  have  been  very 
kind  to  me.  You  stand  with  pity  in 
your  eyes  —  you  two  —  instead  of 
shrinking  from  me  ;  that  is  because 
you  do  not  believe  my  words,  but 
think  me  mad.  I  tell  you  it  is  all 
true, — as  true  as  hell ! ' 

'  Annabel  Spenee,    we   know   it   is 
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true,'  said  tlie  curate  gently.  '  We 
]nty  you  because  you  weie  the  tool  of 
a  stronger  will,  on  which  the  true  guilt 
rests.' 

'  No,  sir  ;  no,'  she  answered  sorrow- 
fully, 'It  was  not  his  will  only  ;  I  did 
it  that  he  might  do  me  tardy  justice. 
I  did  it — I  do  not  say  for  love  of  him 
— but  for  a  bribe  :  if  I  succeeded  in 
the  crime  proposed,  I  was  to  be  his 
wife.  1  did  succeed, — and  he  has  de- 
serted me.' 

Mayne  drew  a  long  l)reath  between 
his  clenched  teeth,  and  murmured 
'  Villain  !  '  It  was  like  the  hissing  of 
a  serpent,  and  boded  no  less  ill. 

'If  it  is  not  too  painful  for  you, 
Annabel,' said  the  Curate,  '  will  you 
supply  us  with  the  details  of  your  de- 
ception 1 ' 

'  They  were  innumerable,  sir.  I 
have  been  a  fraud  and  a  counterfeit 
from  the  first  moment  when — indirect- 
ly I'ecommended  by  that  man — I  came 
under  this  roof.  He  taught  me  the 
dead  woman's  songs,  and  I  sung  them 
outside  Sir  Robert's  chamber.  I  spoke 
the  words  Walcot  put  into  my  mouth 
in  her  living  tones  ;  at  last,  and  with- 
out my  disguise,  I  personated  her  very 
presence,  and  held  converse  with  her 
unhappy  husband  as  though  I  had 
risen  from  her  very  grave.  It  was 
through  me  that  that  unjust  will  was 
made,  by  which  all  who  have  shown 
me  kindness  here  were  recompensed 
by  disinheritance  and  the  wickedest  of 
villains  was  enriched.' 

'  Poor  Sir  Robert  1 '  mused  the 
curate  sorrowfully. 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  she  resumed  ;  '  he, 
too,  is  dead,  and  knows  now  that  I 
deceived  him.  Miserable,  crime  strick- 
en wretch  that  I  am  1  I  yet  dare  not 
die,  lest  somewhere,  somewhere — - 
though,  alas  !  there  is  no  heaven  for 
me — I  may  meet  them  both.' 

'My  good  girl, 'observed  Mr.  Mayne, 
unconscious  of  the  inapplicability  of 
his  epithet,  '  you  distress  yourself  too 
much  about  this  matter.  The  dead 
cannot  be  injured  by  the  living  ;  and, 
you  may  depend  uj)on   it,   have    for- 


given you  any  harm  you  may  have 
plotted  against  them.  I  am  sure  I 
can  answer  for  Sir  Robert  at  least, 
and  as  for  the  lady — she  may  not  have 
thought  much  of  your  acting  of  hei' 
original  part  ;  we  know  what  the  pro- 
fessionals think  of  the  amateurs  ;  but 
not  even  the  women,  be  sure,  bear 
malice  up  yonder,'  and  he  pointed 
through  the  open  window  to  the  sum- 
mer sky. 

The  naturalness  of  Mayne's  cheerful 
tones  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  at- 
mosphei'e  of  morbid  woe  in  which  the 
unhappy  gitl  had  environed  herself, 
as  a  breeze  meets  the  mist  and  thins  it. 
'  You,  sir,  who  are  all  kindness  and 
forgiveness,'  she  said,  with  a  wan 
smile,  'judge  others  by  yourself,  and 
the  result  is  harmony  and  happiness  ; 
the  same  test  applied  to  me  begets 
despair.' 

'  Annabel  Spence,  who  educated 
you  V  inquired  Mr.  Dyneley  suddenly. 
'  Ferdinand  Walcot.' 
'  1  guessed  as  much,'  continued  the 
curate  drily.  '  You  have  learnt  his 
character ,  and  you  must  now  make 
haste  to  unleaj-n  his  teaching.  As  it 
happens,  what  there  is  in  you  of  good 
— and  in  spite  of  what  you  tell  us,  I 
am  sure  there  is  much  good — works 
just  now  for  ill  with  you.  If  you 
were  like  himself,  impenitent  and 
callous,  his  lessons  would  serve  you 
better — for  the  nonce — than  those 
you  have  now  to  learn.  With  all  his 
wickedness,  he  is  probably  the  less 
wretched  of  the  two.  But  it  will  not 
always  be  so,  Annabel,  nor  for  long. 
Your  eyes  are  opened  at  last.  You 
have  taken  the  tirst  step  that  leads  to 
peace  and  joy ;  and  you  shall  be  led 
thither. ' 

'  God  help  me!  who  shall  lead  me?/ 
she  cried  in  despairing  tones. 

The  curate's  huge  hirsute  face  was 

mellowed  with   that   light  of  charity 

and    loving    kindness    which     forms, 

doubtless,  the  raw  material  for  saints' 

I    halos.      He  held  out  his  great  hand  to 

!    her  and  answered,  '/will.' 

i        '  You're    a    deuced     good    fellow, 
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Dyneley,'  murmured  Mayne.  Per- 
haps, like  many  men  of  his  class,  he 
had  thought  a  clergyman  would  have 
shrunk  from  undertaking  a  case  of_ 
this  soi't — which,  indeed,  was  likely  to 
prove  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  one; 
and  that  he  would  at  most  have 
prescribed  for  it.  It  is  one  thing  to 
throw  a  plank  to  a  drowning  creature, 
but  quite  another  to  jump  in  and  save 
her. 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  girl 
burst  into  tears. 

'  Don't  cry,  don't  cry,'  pleaded 
Mayne  ;  the  tears  growing  nearer  to 
his  own  eyes  than  they  had  been  since 
he  left  his  mother's  knee. 

'  Nay,  let  her  grief  have  way' 
whispered  the  curate,  wisely  ;  '  it  is 
better  outside  than  in,  poor  soul  I ' 

Presently  she  grew  calmer,  and 
asked  humbly  whether  she  need 
assume  her  disguise  again. 

'  Yes,  Annabel,'  said  the  curate 
gently,  '  it  is  necessary  for  the  present; 
you  are  no  longer  a  counterfeit,  remem- 
ber, and  we  must  not  set  all  the 
tongues  in  the  servants'  hall  wagging.' 

'As  you  please,  sir,'  she  answered 
gently.  '  It  is  a  very  small  penance 
for  what  I  have  done.  I  thought  to 
punish  myself  by  confessing  to  Mr. 
Mayne  in  person,  and — oh,  how  kind 
you  have  both  been  to  me  ! ' 

'  Still,  my  poor  girl,  the  way  of 
transgressors  must  needs  be  hard, 
■even  when  they  x-epent,'  observed  the 
€urate  gravely.  '  It  will  be  necessaiy 
for  you  to  repeat  what  you  have  said 
to  us  to  Mr.  8turt,  who  will  set  it 
•down  in  writing.' 

'  Why  so  1 '  protested  Mayne  ;  '  let 
bygones  be  bygones.' 

'  If  you  were  alone  concerned,  I 
would  say  "by  all  means,'"  replied 
the  curate  ;  '  but  there  are  other  in- 
terests to  be  consulted.  What  we 
have  heard  to-day  are  surely  proofs  of 
that  "  undue  influence,"  if  not  of 
fraud,  for  which  we  have  been  looking 
so  long.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  they 
will  not  upset  the  will.' 

'  But   the   damned   scoundrel  is  in 


Sweden,  out  of  our  reach,'  exclaimed 
Mayne. 

'  Por  shame,  sir;  for  shame,' ejac- 
ulated the  ciu'ate.  '  It  is  shocking  to 
exhibit  such  bitterness  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  the  presence  of  this  unhappy, 
but  truly  penitent,  girl.  Annabel,  I 
charge  you,  in  the  name  of  Him  I 
serve,  and  by  virtue  of  my  sacred 
office,  to  cast  out  from  your  mind  all 
feelings  of  revenge  and  hate  against 
this  evil  doer.  He  has  wi'onged  you, 
but  you  have  wronged  others  ;  if  you 
do  not  forgive  him,  how  can  you  hope 
for  God's  forgiveness  1 ' 

'  O,  sir,  you  cannot  guess — '  mur- 
mured the  poor  girl. 

*  Yes  Annabel,  I  can  guess  ;  I  know 
that  he  has  heaped  wrong  on  wrong 
upon  you,  beyond  all  human  power  of 
forgiveness  :  but  nay,  I  trust,  I  be- 
lieve, that  your  poor  humanity  will 
be  aided  in  this  matter  by  Divine 
grace.  You  must  forgive  Ferdinand 
Walcot.' 

Annabel  shook  her  head.  '  If  I  say 
it  with  my  lips,  I  shall  feel  it  in  my 
heart,'  she  cried.  '  But  I  will  try.' 
Yes,  for  your  sake,  I  will  try.' 

'  Not  for  my  sake,  but  for  your 
own,'  urged  the  good  priest ;  and  not 
for  your  own,  so  much  as  for  His  who 
has  taught  us  all  to  forgive  our  ene- 
mies.' 

The  unhappy  girl  turned  perplex- 
edly from  one  to  the  other.  On  the 
face  of  the  priest  sat  an  inflexible  de- 
termination ;  on  that  of  the  layman 
an  encouraging  smile. 

Mr.  Dyneley  is  quite  right,  Anna- 
bel,' he  said  ;  tell  him  you  will  do 
your  best  to  forgive  this  fellow,' 

'  I  will  do  my  best,  sir,'  she  answer- 
ed humbly.  '  I  will  say  no  more, 
please,  gentlemen,  just  now.'  With 
that  she  laid  her  face  in  her  hands 
once  more,  and  began  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro  in  a  passion  of  tears*. 

'  Poor  soul,  poor  soul  !  we  will  leave 
her  for  the  present,'  whispered  the 
curate.  And  they  left  her  to  herself 
and  her  sorrow  accordingly. 

'  It  was  a  sad  scene,  said  Dyneley, 
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*  was  it  not,  old  fellow  ? '  as  they  went 
softly  down  stairs. 

'  Yes,  indeed  ;  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
give  a  woi-d  of  comfort  at  parting  ; 
and  I  would  have  done  it  but  for  you.' 

'  But  for  me  ?  What  do  you  mean? ' 

'  Well,  I  wanted  to  tell  her  that  she 
might  forgive  Walcot  with  all  her 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience  ;  for  that 
/never  intend  to  do  it  till  I've  brought 
him  on  his  knees.  She  had  only  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  seeing  jus- 
tice done  on  to  my  shoulders.' 

'My  dear  Mayne,  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  i/ou  as  I  told  her,'  said  the  curate, 
gravely,  '  that  vengeance  is  not  be- 
coming a  Christian  man.  Heaven  will 
take  this  man  into  its  own  hand.' 

'  Just  so;  all  in  good  time,  no  doubt; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  I  consider  my- 
self retained  on  the  same  side.  You 
may  think  it  a  personal  matter  with 
me,  but  there  you're  mistaken.  I  am 
not  thinking  of  myself,  but  of  the 
wrongs  of  that  poor  girl  up  yonder. 
Forgive  him  1  No  ;  I'll  see  him  nearer 
first,  and  then  bring  his  nose  to  the 
grindstone,  or  my  name  is  not  Frederic 
Mayne. 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

THE  GHOST  IX  CONVENT  GARDEN. 

THE  importance  of  the  confession 
of  Annabel  Spence  had  not  been 
overrated  by  Dyneley.  In  Mr.  Sturt's 
opinion,  or  rather  in  that  of  his  coun- 
sel, it  afforded  amj)le  grounds  for  dis- 
puting the  late  Sir  Robert's  will,  if 
not  for  a  criminal  prosecution  of  Fer- 
dinand Walcot.  The  latter  measure 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  that  astute 
gentleman  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  Biitish  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings were  at  once  initiated  in  the 
former  matter.  Walcot  had  really 
told  the  truth  to  Mr.  Raynes  when  he 
said  that  the  Halcombe  estate  had  not 
yet  been  disposed  of.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other  he  had  been  in  no  hurry 
to  realize  the  landed  property  that  had 


fallen  to  him,  and  foi-mal  notice  was 
given  to  the  solicitors  he  had  appoint- 
ed in  place  of  Mr.  Hayling,  not  to 
part  with  the  title  deeds,  the  same  hav- 
ing been  obtained  by  fraud.  These 
gentlemen,  a  most  respectable  firm, 
replied  that  the  title  deeds  were  not 
in  their  possession,  and  that  for  the 
present  they  were  unable  to  communi- 
cate with  their  client,  who  had  gone 
abroad  without  leaving  his  address. 

'  We  know  more  about  the  gentle- 
man than  they  do,'  observed  Mr. 
Sturt,  triumphantly,  when  he  received 
their  epistle;  forhehadatthat  moment 
a  telegram  in  his  de^^k  from  Mr.  Bevill, 
with  a  certain  address  in  Christiana. 
He  was  much  more  hopeful  about  get- 
ting back  the  estates  for  Greshani — to 
whom,  as  next-of-kin,  they  would  re- 
vert, in  case  of  the  will  being  made 
void — than  that  young  gentleman  was 
himself. 

'  Why  I  have  not  yet  received  even 
my  poor  five  thousand  j:)ounds  to  go  to 
law  with,'  was  his  lugubrious  remark, 
when  they  were  talking  on  this  subject 
during  the  lawyer's  now  frequent 
visits  to  the  PIulI. 

'  And  a  good  thing  too,'  said  Mr. 
Sturt,  'for,  when  the  limit  of  time 
allowed  by  law  for  withholding  it  is 
passed,  we  can  bring  an  action  against 
the  man  for  tlutt,  and  all  the  rest  will 
follow.  However,  we  have  already 
applied  to  the  Probate  Court,  and 
warned  the  tenants  not  to  pay  their 
I'ents  to  Walcot,  which  they  agree  to 
with  much  alacrity  "  Slow  and  sure," 
is  our  motto,  but  we're  getting  on,' 
concluded  the  lawyer,  cheerfully. 

'  But  who  is  to  be  answerable  for 
the  law  expenses  in  the  meantime  ? ' 

'  Nobody  ;  that  is,  anybody.  Why, 
my  good  six*,  you  are  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive— nay,  apparent — to  twelve 
thousand  a  year.' 

'  I  wish  it  was  apparent,'  sighed 
Gresham,  ruefully.  '  I  wish  I  had 
even  my  £5,000  down.' 

'  I  can  let  you  have  that,'  answered 
the  lawyer,  confidently,  '  and  on  very 
easy  terms.       But  lor'  bless  you,  you 
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won't  need  a  tenth  of  it — that  is  for 
prelitninaiy  expenses.' 

'  1  don't  want  to  touch  it  ;  I  only 
want  the  interest  of  it.' 

'  Oh,  well,  there  will  be  no  sort  of 
difficulty  about  that.  In  any  case — 
since  we  have  stopped  the  sale  of  the 
land — your  legacy  is  safe  enough,  and 
vou  may  make  certain  of  your  little 
income. ' 

'  Thank  Heaven  ! '  ejaculated  Gres- 
ham. 

*  For  a  small  mercy,  my  dear  sir,' 
put  in  the  lawyer,  smiling,  '  consider- 
ing the  fortune  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
yours  at  no  very  distant  date.  If  this 
Walcot  had  got  rid  of  the  estates,  and 
no  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  his 
doing  so,  why  then,  indeed,  we  should 
have  had  a  stiffish  battle  to  fight :  but 
as  it  is — though  we  have  only  taken 
the  first  step,  I  already  see  daylight — 
you  look  now  as  if  you  saw  it  yourself.' 

'  Yes,  I  do — sunshine,'  and  in  truth 
the  young  fellow's  handsome  face  was 
aglow  with  pleasure. 

'  Dear  me,  how  quickly  you  change 
about,'  observed  the  lawyer,  to  whom 
Gresham  had  become  much  more  in- 
teresting since  he  beheld  in  him  the 
probable  heir  of  Halcombe.  '  I  wouldn't 
do  anything  rash,  you  know,  if  1  were 
voii,  notwithstanding  things  look 
brighter.  I'd  keep  on  getting  up  in 
the  morning,  for  example,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  your  legacy.' 

'  I'll  Vte  prudence  itself,'  said  Gres- 
ham. '  In  the  meantime,  could  you 
raise  me  a  hundred  pounds  on  my 
expectations  1 ' 

'  Certainly.  I'll  write  you  a  cheque 
this  moment :  though  I  assure  you,  as 
to  legal  expenses,  there  is  at  present 
not  the  least  necessity ' 

'  My  good  sir,  I  was  not  thinking 
of  any  legal  expenses  beyond  a  license 
at  Doctors'  Commons,'  said  Gresham 
laughing;  *Iam  going  to  get  married.' 

'  Oh,  I  see  ! '  said  Mr.  Start  apolo- 
getically ;    '  since  you    said   you  were 
"  Prudence  itself,"   I  did  not  think  of 
that  contingency.' 
j^    Gresham    thought     Mr.    Sturt  the 


most  charming  of  lawyers,  a  tribe  he 
had  hitherto  suspected  of  raising  ob- 
jections and  putting  ditficulties  in  the 
path  of  pleasure ;  but  he  little  knew 
that  that  gentleman  had  been  instructed 
beforehand  by  his  employer  to  portray 
his  (Gresham's)  future  prospects  in 
rose-colour,  and  especially  to  furnish 
him  with  any  funds  for  which  he 
might  have  occasion. 

Mr.  Mayne  partly  shared  the  attor- 
ney's sanguine  views  as  to  the  eventual 
recoveiy  of  the  estate,  but,  had  he  not 
so,  would  have  taken  the  same  course, 
to  accelerate  the  happiness  of  his 
friend.  His  own  marriage  with  Milly 
was  not  to  take  place  so  quickly  as  he 
desired — Lady  Arden  having  insisted 
on  a  '  decent  interval '  between  those 
nuptials  and  the  family  bereavement ; 
but  he  did  not  grudge  Gresham  his 
better  fortune.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  party  from  the  Hall  came  up  to 
town,  ostensibly  for  a  '  change  of 
scene,'  and  also  to  procure  Elise  her 
trousseau,  it  is  probable  there  was  an 
intention  of  making  a  similar  provision 
for  Millicent.  It  so  happened,  too, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  since 
as  an  undergi-aduate  he  had  rowed  in 
the  University  Race  at  Putney,  the 
Rev.  John  Dyneley  came  up  to  town, 
no  doubt  on  urgent  private  aflfairs, 
since  what  particular  business  called 
him  thither  was  never  demonstrated. 

And  the  etiect  of  this  was,  that  at 
the  private  hotel  'off'  Piccadilly, 
where  they  took  up  their  quarters, 
there  probably  never  was  a  family — 
in  mourning — the  younger  membei'S 
of  which  were  in  such  brilliant  condi- 
tion and  teai'ing  spirits,  or  who  had 
three  such  devoted  cavaliers  to  attend 
upon  them. 

The  'Glamorgan'  itself,  as  the  Hotel 
was  called,  was  in  a  dim  and  melan- 
choly street  of  severe  fashion  (it  had 
been  patronized  of  old  by  Lady  Arden 
in  her  day  of  ton),  and  its  '  services  of 
solid  silver,'  sepulchral  waiters,  and  a 
sort  of  ancestral  fustiness  which  per- 
vaded it,  would  have  depressed  any 
less  elastic  guests.       But  this  sombre 
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and  sublime  regime  was  so  utterly  set 
at  nought  by  the  newcomers  that 
Master  Frank  played  at  hide  and  seek 
with  the  chambermaids,  and  the  Great 
Baba  held  dramatic  performances — 
Punch  and  Judy  entertainments,  and 
the  Marionettes — in  the  private  sitting- 
room.  These  little  people,  too,  un- 
consciously found  their  uses.  When 
they  were  not  'playing  old  gooseberry ' 
in  the  way  of  frolic  and  mischief,  they 
acted  as  '  gooseberry  jiickers,'  and  did 
propriety  in  spite  of  themselves  as 
companions  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  young  couples ;  for  Dyneley 
and  Evelyn  had  somehow  become  as 
inseparable  as  Mayne  and  Millicent, 
or  as  Gresham  and  Elise  — indeed,  as 
nothing  had  l)een  actually  declared 
between  them  (and  moreover  Dyneley 
was  a  parson,  which  always  gives  a 
man  'a  pull'  in  such  cases),  they  had 
perhaps  more  opportunities  of  what 
Frank  irreverently  called  '  spooning  * 
than  the  others. 

Gresham  himself,  though  nearer  to 
his  bliss,  had  his  little  tetes  a-tetes  sadly 
interfered  with  by  quite  another  sort 
of  companionship — namely,  interviews 
with  his  solicitor  ;  for  the  probability 
of  his  becoming  the  proprietor  of  the 
Halcombe  estates  was  growing  with 
every  hour,  and  would  perhaps  have 
elated  him,  had  he  not  had  something 
still  brighter  to  think  about  in  his 
approaching  marriage. 

Elise,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  a 
good  deal  of  his  changed  prospects, 
but  by  no  means  with  exultation. 
Even  to  have  won  her  lover  in  his 
comparative  poverty  had  seemed  to 
her  too  great  good  fortune  ;  and  now 
that  he  was  about  to  inherit  such  un- 
dreamt of  wealth  she  could  hardly 
believe  that  she  was  fated  to  share  it. 
It  seemed  to  this  modest  though  inde- 
pendent little  Teuton  that  George 
could  have  done  so  much  better  with 
himself,  and  almost  that  he  ought  to 
do  so  now.  She  had  not  even  ventured 
to  write  to  her  aunt  at  Hamburg  of 
the  prospects  that  were  opening  out 
for  her,  not  because  they  might  not. 


after  all,  be  realised,  but  from  her 
deep  sense  of  their  incongruity  ;  they 
did  not  dazzle  her  own  eyes — indeed, 
they  were  not  fixed  on  them  at  all — 
but  she  understood  the  effect  that 
they  would  have  upon  that  relative, 
and,  indeed,  upon  most  people.  In 
the  household  in  which  she  had  once 
filled  so  humble  a  part,  and  now  played 
so  important  a  one,  she  knew,  how- 
ever, no  jealousies  were  entertained 
against  her.  If  Lady  Arden  still 
nourished  any  disappointment  respect- 
ing what  might  have  been  between 
„her  eldest  daughter  and  Gresham,  she 
did  so  in  secret ;  no  change  in  her 
manner — save  that  it  was  kinder  and 
more  familiar — betrayed  any  sore  feel- 
ing with  respect  to  Elise's  new  posi- 
tion; George  had  a  perfect  right  to 
choose  for  himself,  and  though  he 
might  have  looked  higher,  she  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  that  he  had  not 
chosen  unworthily.  There  had  been, 
indeed,  a  certain  concealment  in  the 
matter,  at  which  she  might  have 
justly  taken  umbrage,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  had  lain  with 
Gresham  alone, — Elise,  as  we  know, 
had  both  condemned  and  protested 
against  it — and  he  had  confessed  as 
much  in  the  same  breath  with  which 
he  acknowledged  his  engagement. 

Of  the  two  sisters,  it  was  said,  by 
some  who  boasted  of  their  acquaint- 
anceship without  having  obtained  any 
familiar  knowledge  of  them,  that  they 
would  not  have  taken  Miss  Hurt's 
social  elevation  so  coolly  had  they  not 
had  their  own  lovers  to  think  about ; 
that  being  so  well  satisfied  in  fact 
with  their  own  position  they  had  no 
mind  to  quarrel  with  the  good  fortune 
of  their  governess.  But  both  Evelyn 
and  Millicent  were  in  truth  by  nature 
incapable  of  the  envious  feelings  which 
were  thus  imputed  to  them;  moreover, 
they  loved  Elise,  for  her  own  sake  ; 
her  kindness,  her  love  of  duty,  her 
devotion  to  the  childx'en,  and  the 
simplicity  and  humility  of  her  disposi- 
tion, were  qualities  they  knew  how  to 
appreciate.       Nor  was  it  the  least  of 
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her  credentials  that  she  was  honoured 
"with  the  api)robation  and  estimation 
of  the  Great  Biba.  He  always  termed 
her  '  My  Elise,'  and  had  burst  into 
tears  upon'being  informed  that  arrange- 
ments were  pending  under  which  she 
would  be  no  longer  his  property,  but 
another's.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, she  devoted  herself  to  him  as 
much  as  possible,  and  when  Gresham 
was  closeted  with  Mr.  Sturt,  would 
often  take  him  for  a  stroll  among  the 
shops,  in  the  contents  of  which  he 
took  so  absorbing  an  interest  that  his 
little  nose  stood  in  some  danger  of 
becoming  tabular — thiough  being  so 
constantly  flattened  against  the  win- 
dows. 

On  one  of  these  excursionsavery  sin- 
gular circumstance  took  place,  which 
neither  Elise  nor  her  small  companion 
are  ever  likely  to  forget  to  their  dying 
day,  albeit  (like  the  windows),  it  only 
made  a  transient  impression  on  the 
latter  at  the  time,  and  hardly  seemed 
worth  speaking  about.  Elise,  too,  did 
not  speak  about  it  at  the  moment;  and 
it  being  remarked  that  she  came  home 
looking  very  pale  and  haggard,  was 
promptly  sent  to  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  so  by  Lady  Arden  ;  an  order  she 
obeyed  with  a  sense  of  immense  i-elief 
and  gratitude.  '  She  has  half  tired 
herself  to  death,  lugging  about  that 
monstrous  Baba,'  was  her  ladyship's 
reflection,  '  and  George  will  never  for- 
give us.  if  he  finds  it  out.' 

In  the  meantime  the  supposed  cause 
of  her  ill  looks  was  regaled  with  choco- 
late creams  (which  he  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  for  they  made  him  fat- 
ter than  ever)  and  a  review  of  his 
soldiery.  The  circumstance  of  slaying 
a  stafl'  officer  on  horseback  with  a  pea 
from  his  cannon  awakened  a  certain 
association  in  his  Highness's  mind. 

*  Do's  00  know,'  observed  he  to  his 
aide  decamp  (Frank)'  that  dear  Papa 
was  never  put  in  the   pit  hole  after 
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'  Hus — h,  dear,  hush,'  whispered 
Frank,  gently.  '  Baba  musn't  talk 
about  such  sad  things.' 


'  But  he  wasn't,  I  tell  you,'  persist- 
ed this  terrible  child.  '  He  must  have 
got  out  of  the  feather  coach  when 
Diney  (Dyneley)  wasn't  looking,  and 
then  they  popped  in  somebody  else.' 

'  What  is  the  dear  child  saying  % ' 
inquired  Lady  Arden,  looking  up  from 
her  desk  ;  '  it  never  does  to  contradict 
him,  you  know,  Frank.' 

'  Let  me  take  him,'  said  Evelyn 
rising  quickly,  and  transfer.ing  the 
child  to  her  own  lap.  '  Let  us  shoot 
the  French,  and  not  tell  stories.' 

'  Baba  never  tells  stories,'  observed 
that  potentate  with  irritation.  '  I  saw 
Pajia  in  the  street,  and  wanted  to  run 
to  him.  But  Elise  said  "  No,"  "  Mein- 
Gott,  no,"  she  said,  and  was  very 
fitened.' 

Fortunately  Lady  Arden  had  re- 
sumed her  occupation,  and  did  not 
hear  this,  but  Franky's  eyes  were 
gi'owing  enormously  large,  and  he 
murmured,  softly,  '  Was  it  his  ghost,. 
Evyr 

'  Hush,  hush,  dear  ;  there  must 
have  been  some  resemblance  to  dear 
Papa  in  some  other  person,  which  de- 
ceived the  child,  of  course.  If  Baby 
will  come  to  Evy's  room,  she  has  got 
a  macaroon  for  him.' 

In  this  prospect  all  ideas  of  tlie 
other  world  were  at  once  lost  to  his. 
Highness,  and  he  toddled  off  in  an 
ecstacy. 

An  hour  later  Gresham  came  in, 
and  was  informed  that  Elise  did  not 
feel  equal  to  coming  down  to  dinner — 
had  thoroughly  overdone  herself,  in 
fact.  She  had  written  a  little  note  to 
him  which  Evelyn  slipped  into  his- 
hand. 

'  Come  with  Evy,'  it  said,  '  When 
you  can  get  away  without  exciting 
remark  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

There  was  a  little  boudoir  chiefly 
for  the  ladies'  use,  too  small  to  be 
called  a  drawing-i-oom,  to  which  Evelyn 
presently  conducted  him,  and  where 
he  found  Elise,  still  very  pale,  and 
quite  unlike  herself. 

'  Good  Heavens,  what  is  the  matter,, 
darling  1 ' 
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'  Don't  ask  her  many  questions,' 
said  Evelyn.  '  She  will  tell  what  she 
ean  :  but  the  fact  is,  her  system  has 
received  a  shock.  I  will  tell  you  what 
has  hajjpened — or  what  she  thinks 
has  happened — and  then  you  may  ask 
her  about  it.' 

Elise  nodded,  and  smiled  feebly. 

'  She  has  not  been  run  over  !  ' 
ejaculated  Gresham. 

'  No,  no  ;  how  like  a  man  that  is  I 
There  is  nothing  physically  the  matter 
with  her,  George  ;  but  her  nerves  are 
gone.  Now  listen.  When  you  parted 
with  her,  at  Mr.  Sturt's,  she  took  the 
child  to  Covent  Garden  to  see  the 
flowers.  They  were  in  the  covered 
walk  there  looking  at  some  bouquets, 
when  Elise  saw  some  grapes,  and 
asked  Baba  whether  he  would  like  a 
bunch.  He  said  "  Yes,"  of  course, 
and  the  woman  was  cutting  one  for 
him  when  he  cried  out,  "  Look,  look, 
there's  Papy!"  Elise  looked  round 
and  saw  a  figure,  very  like  dear  Papa's, 
only  more  bowed  in  the  shoulders, 
going  slowly  down  the  arcade.  She 
was  herself  struck  by  the  resemblance, 
but  replied,  "  No,  no,  dear,  your  poor 
Papa  is  dead  and  buried  you  know ; 
that  is  only  some  one  like  him."  But 
Baba  pulled  at  her  gown,  and  taking 
no  notice  of  the  grapes, — which  was 
certainly  remarkable ' 

'  A  miracle,'  put  in  Gresham  smil- 
ing ;  '  I  am  prepared  to  believe  any- 
thing after  that.' 

*  Don't  jest,  George,'  said  Evelyn, 
gravely  ;  '  for  in  poor  Elise's  eyes  the 
thing  is  most  serious.' 

'  It  is  as  true  as  I  sit  here,'  mur- 
mured Elise. 

'  IVhat  is  true?'  exclaimed  Gresham. 
'  I  understand  that  Baba  saw  the  back 
of  somebody  that  reminded  him  of  my 
uncle.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  they  followed  this  man,' 
continued  Evelyn,  '  and  just  as  he 
reached  the  door  of  an  hotel,  he  turn- 
ed round,  face  to  face  with  them — so 
Elise  says — and  then  they  both  re- 
cognised him.  Baba  wanted  to  follow 
him  into  the  hotel,   but  Elise  was  so 
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shocked  and  frightened  that  she  called 
a  cab,  and  came  home,  Vv'here  she  ar- 
rived more  dead  than  alive  herself.' 

'  The  poor  dear  must  have  over- 
worked herself,  and  been  in  want  of 
food,'  suggested  Gresham. 

Elise  herself  sat  with  her  eyes  closed 
— in  appearance,  as  Evelyn  had  said, 
'half  dead,'  so  that  he  unconsciously 
spoke  of  her  like  a  doctor  discussing 
his  patient  with  Jier  nurse. 

'No  ;  she  had  a  ver\'  tolerable  lunch, 
and  declares  she  was  not  at  all  tired. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  dear  Papa 
until  the  child  spoke  of  him,  and  felt 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.' 

Gresham  perceived  that  the  case 
was  serious,  but  not  unnaturally 
thought  that  ridicule  was  the  best  cure 
for  such  an  hallucination. 

'  I  really  think  that  we  have  had 
enough  rubbish  in  connection  with  my 
poor  uncle  and  the  other  world  al- 
ready,' he  said.  'It  is  so  unlike  Elise's 
good  sense.' 

'  Of  course  it  is,'  said  Evelyn,  '  but 
that  only  makes  the  aflfair  more  re- 
markable :  moreover  there  is  Baba's 
testimony  given,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
with  all  the  seriousness  of  a  bench  of 
judges.' 

'  My  dear  Evelyn,  what  a  witness  I 
a  child  of  four  years  old  !  ' 

'  I  saw  your  uncle,'  murmured  Elise, 
looking  slowly  up,  'as  plainly  as  I  see 
you.  He  was  whiter  and  older  look- 
ing than  at  Halcombe,  but  it  was  the 
same  face.' 

'  Then  of  course  he  recognized  you, 
my  darling,'  said  Gresham,  smiling. 

'  I  am  not  sure  :  I  think  so,'  she 
answered,  sim])ly.  '  He  seemed  to 
look  mournfully  upon  me,  and  also 
deprecatingly.  I  have  beeh.  thinking 
about  that.' 

'  The  fact  is,  George,'  put  in  Evelyn 
■ — '  though  I  am  sure  Elise  has  noth- 
ing to  reproach  herself  with,  since  it 
is  ourselves  rather  than  Elise,  if  any- 
one, who  is  to  blame — it  struck  her 
that  he  was  lamenting  how  soon  he  had 
been  forgotten.  Lost  in  our  own  sel- 
fish pleasures,  we  have  not  been   so 
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mindfi  1  perhaps  as  we  might  have 
been  of  the  loss  of  poor  Papa.' 

'  I  don't  acknowledge  that,'  answer- 
ed Gresham.  '  That  is  a  mere  morbid 
view,' 

'  So  Elise  has  persuaded  herself ; 
but  what  slie  has  got  into  her  mind, 
and  which  I  cannot  argue  her  out  of,' 
said  Evelyn  with  a  faint  blush,  '  is 
that  Papa  is  displeased  with  her  for 
having  won  your  affections  ;  since  he 
had    other  plans  for  you.' 

'  Exactly,'  answered  Gresham,  cool- 
ly :  '  that  explains  half  the  mystery. 
Elise  had  her  mind  already  prepared 
for  this  visitation.  —  However,  my 
darling,'  he  continued,  more  gently, 
this  aflair  shall  be  thoroughly  inquir- 
ed into.  I  })romise  you  that  this  ghost 
shall  be  exorcised  ;  fortunately,  we 
have  a  clergyman  on  hand  to  do  it. 
1  will  go  down  with  Dyneley  to  Covent 
Garden  this  very  evening.  Do  you 
ha|)]«'n  to  remember  the  name  of  the 
hotel  1 ' 

'  Yes  dear,'  replied  Elise,  and  this 
time  in  less  depressed  tones.     It  was 


evidently  a  relief  to  her  that  the  mat- 
ter was  to  be  seriously  investigated. 
'  I  saw  it  written  up  on  the  cofi'ee- 
room  blinds.  It  was  '  The  Old  Hum- 
mums.'  ' 

'  Very  good.  No  doubt  the  matter 
will  admit  of  exfjlanation.  ]n  the 
meantime  pray  take  a  reasonable  view 
if  it' 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her 
tenderly  ;  as  if  to  make  amends  for 
his  assmned  severity. 

'  You  never  heard  of  the  Old  Hum- 
mums  before,  I  su]»pose,  by-the-bye  1 ' 
he  a.sked. 

'  1 1  No,  love.  But  it  seems  to  me 
now  that  1  shall  never  forget  the  name.' 

As  he  left  the  room,  Evelyn  asked 
him  why  he  had  put  that  last  question. 

'  Well,  the  fact  is,  1  thought  that 
the  poor  dear  had  seen  her  apparition 
in  a  spot  she  knew  was  connected  with 
my  uncle  by  association.  When  in 
London  he  always  \ised  to  put  up  at 
'The  Old  Hummum.s,' — which  is  cei*- 
tainly  ratiier  curious. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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'The  opening  of  thit  hearl-ruU  which  some  Oriental  poet  describes  as  God's  call  to  the  little 
stars,  who  each  answer,  "  Here  am  I."  ' — Geokge  Eliut. 


LOVE  and  Obedience, — theie  the  luLrher  law 
From  which  Tliy  worlds  have  swerved  not,  singing  still 
Their  pi-iiual  hymn  rejoicing,  as  at  first 
The  morning  stars  toj^ether.      I  have  heard 
In  vast  and  silent  sjjaces  of  the  sky, 
What  time  the  bead-roll  of  the  univ'erse 
God  calls  in  heaven,  every  tiniest  star, 
From  myriad  twinkling  points,  from  plummet  depths 
Of  dark  too  gieat  for  eye  and  sense  to  yuess, 
Send  up  a  little  silver  answer,  '  I  am  heiv.' 
Even  so  the  huml)lHst  of  Thy  little  ones,  dear  Lord, 
May  through  tlie  darkness  hear  Thy  .still  small  voice, 
And  answer  with  quick  gladness,  '  Heie  am  1, — 
I  love  Thee,  I  obey  Thee, — use  me  too  ! ' 


Kingston. 
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J.  G.  W.  ON  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

I  had  my  suspicions  that  J.  G.  W. , 
who  spoke  so  glibly  in  the  October 
number  of  the  '  glittering  generalities  ' 
that  abounded  in  Dr.  Newman's  works, 
had  but  scant  grounds  tor  the  charge  he 
brought  forward,  and  now  I  am  certain 
of  it.  More  than  this,  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  he  (or  she — let  us  for  conve- 
nience sake  say  '  he ')  scarcely  knows 
what  a  generality  is,  and  that  the  ex- 
pression 'glittermg  generalities  '  was  a 
mere  piece  of  false  glitter  in  his  own 
writing.  J.  G.  W.,  referring  to  my  re- 
marks in  the  November  number,  says  : 
'  He  (or  she)  thinks  that,  if  the  Church 
did  something  for  the  amelioration  of 
slavery  in  distant  ayies,  it  is  of  little  or 
no  consequence  that  it  has  not  exerted 
itself  to  put  an  end  to  the  modern  form 
of  it  which  we  know  most  about  '  'J'his 
is  a  wholly  unwarranted  inference  friuu 
what  I  said,  as  any  one  who  turns  to  my 
remarks  will  see.  I  simply  showed  upon 
unimpeachable  testimony  th  it  the 
Church  had  combated  slavery  in  its 
most  general  form,  and  that  the  claim 
made  in  her  behalf  by  Cardinal  Newman 
was  so  far  justided.  My  object  was, 
not  to  defend  the  Cliurch,  but  to  show 
that  Dr.  Newman  had  not,  as  J.  G.  W. 
would  have  us  believe,  altogether  sacri- 
ficed historical  truth  to  rhetorical  effect. 
The  extinction  of  slavery  in  Europe,  I 
now  venture  to  add,  is  a  much  bro  ider 
historic  fact  than  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  Biitisli  West  Indian 
colonies — a  measure,  however,  which 
was  due  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  tlie 
ever  increasing  sense  of  the  moral  in- 
congruity between  slavery  and  Chris- 
tianity. Had  not  slavery  first  been  ex- 
tium.ished  and  become  odious  in  Eu- 
rojie,  it  would  never  have  been  disturbed 
in  the  New  World. 

J.  G.  W.  does  not  like  my  quotations 
from  Lecky,  and  he  makes  thereanent 
Some  remarks,  the  oddity  of  which  he 
scarcely  appreciates.  '  Lecky,'  he  says, 
'  rationalist  thongh  he  is,  is  too  ready 
to  admit  the  statements  of  the  ecclesias- 


tical historians  of  the  period,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  their  evidence  requires 
to  be  carefully  sifted.'  (Th.e  '  and  '  here 
comes  in  rather  funtjily,  and  does  iiot 
suggest  that  any  very  rigonms  logical 
process  was  going  on  in  the  writer's 
mind.  Let  that  pass,  however  )  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  tliat  the  'ra- 
tionalist '  Lecky  has  not  carefully  sifted 
the  statements  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians. What  a  preci  >us  specimen  of  a 
rationalist  he  must  be  !  Is  J.  G.  W. 
prepared  to  support  this  charge  by  giv- 
ing instances  in  which  L"cky  h;>s  shown 
an  open  mouthed  credulity  in  regard  to 
what  ecclesiastical  historians  relate  ;  or 
is  this  simply  one  of  his  own  '  generali- 
ties,' like  his  remark  about  Cardinal 
Newman  ?  To  put  aside  the  testimony 
of  Lecky,  however,  in  this  airy  fashion, 
simply  because  he  testifies  to  facts 
which  one  would  prefer  to  ignore,  ia 
not  an  honest  style  of  argument  More- 
over, to  reduce  the  matter  to  believing 
or  not  what  'ecclesiastical  historians' 
have  written,  is  to  show  a  singular  ignor- 
ance of  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  historian  ;  and  [  am  led  to  the  cdu- 
clusion  that  J.  G.  W.  is  no  more  fit  to 
set  Lecky  right  than  he  is  to  convict 
Dr.  Newman  of  the  use  of  empty  gen- 
eralities. 

I  have  said  that  it  seems  very  doubt- 
ful whether  J.  G.  W.  used  the  expres- 
sion 'glittering  generalities'  with  any 
intelli.'ent  grasp  of  its  meaning.  Here 
is  the  proof.  •  hallenu'ed  by  me  to  pro- 
duce other  instances,  he  '  gladly  com- 
plies,' by  adducing  as  '  one  of  tiie  worst,' 
a  sentence  in  which  Cardinal  Newman 
makes  a  very  specific  stafemenf  a^  ^o  '  a- 
thoUc  doctrine.  '  The  Catiiolio  Church 
holds  it  better,'  &c. ,  &c,  says  Cardinal 
Newman  (it  is  not  necessary  to  quo'e 
the  whole  passage,  which  is  a  very  fa- 
miiiar  one),  and  this  is  cited  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  a  '  udittering  generality ' ! 
Could  the  power  of  absuidity  further  go? 
A  '  geneiaiity,' if  I  ktiow  the  meaning 
of  language,  means  a  general  statement 
— the  truth  of  which  is  tested  i>y  its 
truth  iu  the  particular  instances  that  it 
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covers.  Cardinal  Newman  maj^  or  may 
not  state  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  cor- 
rectly, but  to  call  a  statement  of  doc- 
trine a  generality  is  either  a  wilful  or 
an  ignorant  abuse  of  language.  J.G.W. 
himself  supplies  the  proof  that  the  pas- 
sage in  question  is  not,  even  to  his 
mind,  a  '  generality,'  for  he  proceeds  to 
criticise  it,  not  as  being  laitrue  to  its  par- 
tindars.  but  as  revealing  a  state  of  mind 
'  seared  by  sacerdotahsm  '  and  '  dead  to 
all  sympathy  '  wath  the  human  race  ; 
whence  he  passes  by  a  natural  transition 
to  witch-burning,  and  thence  to  some 
new  systems  of  morality  which  he  sees 
looming  up.  A  more  typical  example 
of  mental  confusion  never  came  to  my 
notice. 

I  therefore  again  challenge  J.  G.  W. 
to  produce  examples  of  the  '  glittering 
generalities  so  plentifully  strewed  (as  he 
alleges)  through  Dr.  Newmans  books,' 
and  meantime  I  aver  that  the  charge 
which  he  brings  against  Newman  of  in- 
dulging in  these  false  ornaments  of  style, 
and  the  charge  he  brings  against  Lecky, 
in  an  equally  off-hand  manner,  of  being 
over-credulous  in  dealing  with  eccles- 
iastical historians,  are  mere  examples 
of  baseless — not  very  glittering — gener- 
alities which  happened  to  suit  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view. 

Tinea. 


FACTS. 


There  is  a  large  class  of  persons 
who  profess  to  found  all  their  reasonings 
on  facts,  and  who  seem  to  find  facts  the 
easie.st  things  in  the  world  to  get  at. 
They  constantly  appeal  to  '  facts  '  with 
a  comfortable  assurance  that  the  '  facts  ' 
are  all  on  their  side.  Yet,  in  listening 
to  them,  [  often  wonder  whether  tliey 
really  know  what  a  fact  is.  They  think 
they  are  in  possession  of  a  fact  when 
they  are  able  to  utter  a  proposition  that 
cannot  be,  in  direct  terms,  negatived. 
The  relevancy,  the  completeness,  the 
significance  of  what  they  allege,  are  mat- 
ters they  have  no  appetite  for  discuss- 
ing ;  and  if  yoii  raise  questions  on  any 
of  these  points,  you  only  seem  to  them 
to  be  shutting  your  eyes  to  the  'fact.' 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  simplest 
fact  can  only  be  prtiperly  understood 
when  seen  in  its  relations.  Your  men- 
tal vision  must  take  in  enough  to  give 
the  so-called  fact  a  proper  setting ;  other- 
wise  you  are  but  misled  by  what  you 


see.  The  memorable  '  fly  on  the  wheel 
saw,  as  a  fact,  that  the  wheel  revolved  ; 
but,  instead  of  being  wiser,  was  the  less 
wise,  for  that  exercise  of  its  powers  of 
observation.  And  in  general  the  fallacy 
()i post  hoc  propter  lioc  consists  simply  in 
seizing  a  fact  and  neglecting  its  relations. 
A  true  fact  is  something  organic  ;  and 
Ave  require  to  study  it  in  its  origin  and 
development,  before  we  are  competent 
to  cite  it  as  a  fact  for  purposes  of  argu- 
ment or  instruction.  Well  did  the  Epi- 
cui-ean  poet  exclaim, — 

'  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas.' 

The  more  our  knowledge  increases,  the 
more  we  perceive  how  powerless  we  are 
without  the  comparative  method.  If 
he  who  knows  but  one  language  knows 
none  ;  so  he  who  knows  but  one  of  any- 
thing knows  nothing  of  that.  Above  all, 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we 
need  all  the  light  that  we  can  get  from 
every  quarter  before  we  can  appreciate 
facts  aright  ;  and,  to  the  last,  our  judg- 
ments must  remain  open  to  revision. 
So,  when  people  come  brandishing 
'  facts,'  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
whether  the  alleged  facts  have  a  charac- 
ter of  completeness,  or  whether  they 
are  but  mangled  fragments  torn  from 
some  organic  whole,  and  void  therefore 
of  all  significance  and  value.  This 
method,  1  know,  spoils  a  great  deal  of 
slashing  argument,  and  robs  life  of 
many  of  its  pleasures  to  a  certain  class, 
of  minds  ;  but  it  tends  to  substitute 
breadth  for  narrowness,  and  moderation 
for  hot-heated  partizanship.  ^Vhy  be- 
in  sucli  a  hurry  to  conclude  I  I  would 
saj-  to  the  people  I  have  in  view.  Why 
so  impatient  to  shut  yourselves  up  in  a 
little  box  of  opinion  ?  Is  there  no- 
pleasure  in  feeling  yourselves  at  liberty 
to  judge  of  all  things  in  a  free  and  im- 
jiartial  manner,  and  to  travel  up  and 
down  the  bye-ways  of  thought,  instead 
of  forever  plodding  heavily  on  the  hard 
and  dusty  macadam  ?  Who  that  knows 
what  mental  liberty  is,  would  not  rather, 
with  Wordsworth,  be 

'  A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,' 

than  be  bound  forever  to  the  wheel  of 
his  own  prejudices,  even  though  those 
prejudices  be  all  in  favour  of  the  most 
'  advanced  '  philosophy  ?  Our  business 
in  this  world  is  to  live  the  fullest  life 
possible  ;  and  that  we  cannot  do  unless 
we  keep  our  minds  open  to  suggestions- 
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from  all  qiiartei-.s,  ami  unless,  above  all, 
we  can  '  hearken  what  the  inner  spirit 
sings.'  A  free  consciousness,  rt-flecting 
light  and  ahg,de  and  colour  from  every 
part   of   the   universe,    is   worth  vastly 


more  than  all  the  pitch  and  toss  of  opi- 
nions ever  practised  by  sophists  since 
the  world  began. 

L. 
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The  Distracted  Younci  Preacher.  By 
Thomas  Hardy.  Hester.  By  Bea- 
trice May  Butt.  J^o.  41,  Appleton's 
New  Handy  Volume  Series.  Toronto  : 
Hart  &  Rawlinson,  1879. 

The  first  of  these  two  short  tales  is 
(probably  unintentionally)  a  farcical  re- 
hash of  our  old  friend  and  acquaintance, 
the  smugglin;^  story.  With  what  keen 
joy  did  we  follow  in  our  school-boy  days 
the  mythical  adventures  of  some  hero  of 
the  narrow  seas,  till  overwrought  imagi- 
nation could  see 

*  The  fire-flash  shine  from  Reculver  cliff. 
And  the  answerinp:  liirht  burn  blue  in  the  skiff 
As  there  they  stand, 
That  smuggling-  band, 
Some  in  the  water  and  some  on  the  sand. 
Ready  their  contraband  goods  to  land  ! ' 

The  smugglers  were  always  brave  and 
generous,  with  a  i)eneh«nt  for  Jacobite 
conspiiacies  and  other  trifling  irregulari- 
ties ;  the  Custom-house  otticers  were 
always  batfle'l,  stupid  noodles,  with  just 
enough  pluck  to  show  fight  and  make 
their  defeat  a  little  interesting.  We 
thought  the  bold  smuggler  had  been  ne- 
glected, but  quite  recently  he  seems  to 
have  come  into  fashion  with  the  taste 
for  Queen  Anne  furniture,  and  we  see 
his  well-known  features  again  in  Besant 
and  Rice's  '  'Twas  in  Trafalgar  Bay,' 
and  now  in  this  little  tale.  It  certainly 
was  a  novel  idea  of  Mr.  Hardy's  to  make 
a  young  Methodist  minister  fall  in  love 
with  a  female  smuggler,  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  watching  her 
illegal  operations  by  moonlight,  while  he 
pipes  out  his  mild  expostulations.  The 
love  aft'air  and  the  smuggling  take  up  so 
much  of  the  tale  that  the  ministerial 
'  side  of  the  young  man's  character  is  al- 
most entirely  omitted,  and  we  can  only 


imagine  that  he  was  made  a  minister  in 
order  to  add  piquancy  to  the  position. 

The  idiotic  conduct  of  the  Custom- 
house oflicer,  in  sending  off  a  lot  of  cap- 
tured barrels  across  country  roads  by 
night,  under  charge  of  only  four  men, 
is  also  a  little  too  much  for  our  credulity  ; 
and  the  wind-up  in  which  Lizzy,  the  fair 
smuggler,  acknowledges  the  guilt  of  that 
occupation  after  the  gang  is  broken  up, 
is  completely  unnatural,  since  no  argu- 
ment, except  want  of  success,  is  employed 
to  bring  about  this  change  in  her  mind. 
We  must  excuse  this,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Hardy's  desire  to  settle  his 
moral  and  distracted  preacher  comfort- 
ably for  life. 

We  have  only  one  more  thing  to  draw 
attention  to.  In  palpable  imitation  of  a 
certain  mannerism  used  by  Kingsluy,  in 
his  '  Water  Babies,'  our  author  gives  long 
lists  of  places  where  the  excisemen 
htmted  for  the  hidden  tubs.  These  words 
are  printed  in  double  columns  like  ex- 
tracts from  a  spelling-book.  Now  the 
sooner  this  is  put  a  stop  to,  the  better. 
Any  scribbler  can  till  a  page  with  lists 
like  this  : 


Horse-ponds, 
Stable-drains, 
Cinder-heaps, 


Wet  ditches, 

Cesspools, 

Mixens, 


but  there  is  not  the  slightest  humour  or 
advantage  gained  in  doing  so.  Kingsley 
(who  took  his  idea  from  Rabelais,  and 
did  not  disguise  it)  had  a  meaning  in  the 
selection  and  juxta-position  of  the  words 
in  his  lists,  and  the  quaintness  of  the 
result  was  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  his  work.  In  Mr.  Hardy's  hands  it 
becomes  mannerism,  and  nothing  more. 
Hester  is  even  more  worthless  than  its 
companion,  which  does  sometimes  be- 
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come  interesting.      Hester  is  a  tale  writ- 
ten by  an  American,  with  the  scene  laid 
in  France,  and   the   usual  disastrous  re- 
sults  follow.      The   characters   are   not 
French,  they  do  not  act,  speak,  or  think 
as  French  people  would,  their  very  names 
smell  as  of  shoddy  manufacture,  and  the 
heroine,   in  particular,  has   a  perfectly 
imjiossible  Christian  name.     \\'hen  the 
authoress  finds  a  young  French  girl  of 
good  family  (although  her  genealogy  is 
decidedly  shaky  as  related  in  these  pages) 
who  is  called   Hester,  it  is  possible  she 
may  t5nd  her  indulging  in  long  private 
conversations    with    a    gentleman   who 
'  kisses  her  passionately,'   '  presses  her 
in  his  arms,'  and  for  a  change  (the  said 
geuthnian  having  married  some  one  else 
in  the  interval)  '  catches  her  in  his  arms 
and  covers  her  face  with  kisses.'     These 
remarkably  free  and  ea.^y  manners  may 
obtain  in  the  society  which  Miss  Butt 
adorns,  but  she  must  pardon  ovir  inform- 
ing her  that  an   ingenne  is  too  carefully 
watched   and  guarded   in  good  French 
society  to  be  exposed  to  such  conduct. 
The   whole   tale  is  full  of    absurdities. 
At  one  page    Hester   is  'certainly  not 
beautiful,'  at  the  next  she  '  strangely  re- 
sembles  her   lovely  <.'randmother.'      A 
private  soldier  escaped  from  ]\Ietz  relates 
that  he  casually  saw  a  wounded  officer 
taken  prisoner.      Intense  excitement  on 
the  part  of  Hester,  who  believes  it  is  her 
married  lover  !     Did  the  soldier  hear  his 
name  ?      No,  but  he   wrote  his  initials 
from  the  saddle-cloth  of  his  horse,  '  for 
fearof  forgetting  them  I '  Why  should  this 
miserable  private  take  so  much  trouble 
about  a  man  he  never  saw  before,  except 
to  save  our  authoress  the  troubleof  devis- 
inii  a  more  probable  mode  of  communi- 
cating this  important  intelligence  (which 
leads  to  nothing)  to  Hester  .'     Then  we 
have  the  touching  and  truly  French  ex- 
pression, '  and  now  kiss  me  for  good-bj',' 
which  tWs  up  the   measure    of  disgast, 
and  makes  us  think  that  if  many  good 
Americans  like  Miss  Butt  ai-e  to  go  here- 
after to  Paris,  society  there  will  become 
strangely  altered  for  the  worse. 


Uncle  Cesar.  By  Charlfs  Reybaud. 
Appleton'sXew  Handy  Volume  Series. 
^iew  York  :  1879. 

Yery  different  is  the  account  to  be 
given  of  this  tale,  which  is  throughout 
'  racy  of  the  French  provincial  life  it  de- 


picts.     The  Faubertons  are,  it  seems,  a 
race  or  dynast j^  of  provincial  magnates, 
with  a  rooted   aversion  to   matrimony, 
and  whose  riches  and  ii.fiuence  have,  for 
several  generations,  descended  from  uncle 
to  nephew,  for  lack  of  direct  descendants. 
Uncle  Ce'sar,t  he  chief  character  in  the  book 
appears  on  the  high  road  to  confirmed 
celibacy  ;     he  has    already  his    nephew 
Theodore  with  him,  ready  to  succeed  to 
his  position,  but  in  the  meantime  Cesar 
Fauberton  intends  to  amuse  himself.   In 
his  young  days  he  was  a  dandy  of  the 
first  water,  fond  of  flirtations,  handsome 
and  a  great  favourite  among  the  ladies. 
Now  he  has  grown  more  than  middle- 
aged  he  still  has  the  relics  of  a  fine  figure 
and  contrives  by   the  aid  of  an  expert 
tailor  and  wig-maker  to  present  an  almost 
dazzling  appearance  when,  as  mayor  of 
the  little  town,  he   gives  a  ball  at  his 
hotel.     The   description  of    the   old-fa- 
shioned manners  he  is  so  pleased  to  keep 
up,  is  amusing  and  lifelike  ;  for  it  is  a 
homage  that  a  small  society  readily  pays 
to  those  old  people  who  entertain  it,  in 
conforming  to  those  trifling  customs  and 
habits  which  speak  to  us  of  a  bygone 
generation.     When  we  read  the  never- 
failing  complaint  which  each  age  brings 
against  its  successor,  of  failing  courtesy, 
of   diminished  politeness,    of   forgotten 
forms  that  once  enshrined  a  soul  of  gen- 
tleness and  self-respect,  we  are  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  this   degradation  is 
to  continiie  for  ever  till  good  manners 
are  absorbed  in  self-satisfaction.      But 
this  is  a  digression   and  we  must  return 
to  our  tale.     Still  it  will  not  do  to  let 
the  reader  into  tlie  secrets  of  the  loves 
of  Theodore  and  the  fair  but  poor  Camille, 
thej'  are  too  interesting  for  us  to  discount 
in  this  manner.     It  will  be  sufficient  for 
us  to  say  that  on  the  next  day  after  the 
grand   ball,    Uncle    Cesar    is   invisible. 
Strange  rumours  creep  about, — he  is  not 
ill,  but  he  shuts  himself  in  his  room,  ad- 
mits no  one  but  his  redd  Cascarel,  throws 
all  his  cosmetics  and  toilet  requisites  out 
of  the  window,  and  from  a  gay  old  gen- 
tleman with  pretensions  to  youth,  sinks 
into  a  misanthropic   old  bachelor.      In 
this    self-imposed    imprisonment    he   is 
amused  by  trifles.      Two  sparrows  that 
build  their  nest  opposite  his  window  af- 
ford him  much  occupation  in  watching 
them.     At  last,  as  their  young  fledglings 
are  ready  to  fly  away,  he  calls  Cascarel, 
with  all  the  caj^rice   of  an  old  man  with 
nothing  to  do,  and  bids  him  catch  them. 
Alas  !  in  the  attempt  they  all  take  flight. 
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never  to  return,  and  poor  old  Cesar  is 
left  in  despair,  almost  crying  and  unable 
to  eat  his  breakfast.  Cascarel  proposes 
getting  turtle-doves  in  a  ca'^e,  a  canary, 
or  some  otlier  domesticated  pet,  bnt  in 
vain,  the  old  man  is  furious  at  the  idea. 
The  last  order  he  gives  is  to  bid  Cascarel 
keep  the  cage,  for  he  thinks  the  sparrows 
will  return,  and  Cascarel  leaves  him 
'  watching  the  hole  with  all  liis  eyes.' 

Bnt  if  he  is  misei-able,  so  are  Theodore 
.and  his  mother,  w'lo  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  this  lengthened  penance.     They 
are    kept   so   close,  too,  in    the   way   of 
household   expenses,    that    the    nephew 
looks  to  what  can  be  cut  off  the  old  man's 
cutlet  without  being  noticed,  for  his  chief 
meat  diet.      And  yet  he   lives  <m,  upon 
his  expectations  !     Years  ndl  by,  he  has 
no  profession,  no  income,  and  as  we  see, 
next  to  no   dinner,  he  is  desperately  in 
love,  and   yet — he  waits.      One  cannot 
imagine  that  all   French  writers  are  in 
league  to  vilify  their  young  compatriots, 
so  we   are  driven  to  the  belief   tliat  a 
young   Frenchman  will   waste  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  subjection  to  a  doting 
old  man,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing a  problematical  inheritance.      It  is 
the  case  with  all  the  heroes  of  French 
novels.     They  live  on  with  their  fathers 
and  uncles,   miracles  of   subordination, 
and  never  venture   to  mirry  the  girl  of 
their  choice,  nnless  the  relative  dies  or 
relents,  and   tmder  no  conceivable   cir- 
cumstances do  they  abandon  the  paternal 
table  and  seek  tlieir  fortunes  elsewhere. 
M.  Theodore,  in  this  story,  is  not   re- 
warded for  his  jiatient  forbearance  in  the 
way  he  expects,  and  we  can  only  say  that 
it  serves  him  right. 


The  Dramafic  Art  of  Shakespeare,  with 
e=!p3cial  reference  to  '  A  Midsummer 
Night  Dream,'  being  an  Inaugural 
Lecture  delivered  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal,  by  Prof.  Charles 
E.  MoYSE,  B.A.  Montreal  :  Lovell 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 
1879. 

Mr.  Moyse  finds  the  key-note  of  his 
lecture  in  the  statement  of  M.  Taine, 
that  in  all  English  literature  the  pulse 
of  seriousness  is  discernible  beneath  the 
most  playful  exterior.  A  moral  purpose 
underlies  our  poems  and  our  plays.  If 
oujr  old  writers  tell  an  immoral  tale, 
they  adopt  the  least  immoral  phase  it  is 


capable  of,  and  let  so  much  of  the  fresh 
out-of-doors  air  of  ordinary  life  in  upon 
it,  that  the  close,  feverish  feelings  which 
are  induced  by  the  perusal  <if  the  French 
or  Italian  original  are  entirely  missing. 
In  the  el;iborHti<m  of  this  idea  Mr. 
Moyse  points  (mt  the  lesson  which  he 
conceives  Shakespeare  intended  to  im- 
part by  his  '  Midsummer's  Night 
Dream.' 

'  The  dream  is  simply  the  experience 
of  years  narrowed  to  a  span  by  the  active 
mind  of  the  dreamer,  and  intensified  ; ' 
again,  '  the  ivoud  near  Athens  is  the 
world.'  In  other  words,  the  dream  '  is 
allegorical.' 

We  hope  Mr.  Moyse  will  feel  inclined 
to  qualify  these  views  a  little  on  recon- 
sideration,  and   particularly  to  dismiss 
the  use  of  the   term   '  allegory.'     In  an 
allegory  the  tale  exists,  and  is  told  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth  which  it  conveys, 
which  is  tiie  vera  causa  of  the  work,  and 
which  usually  could  not  be  related  in  a 
vivid  form  without  being  clothed  upon 
by    the    attributes   of   persons  and   of 
things.     How  does  this  agree  with  the 
case  under  discussion  ]     The  every-day 
.  life  of  two  pairs  of  lovers,  their  jealous- 
ies   and    conflicting    passions   evolving 
slowly   by   means   of   natural   catises — 
these  form  the  central  truth,  according 
to  Mr.  Moyse,  upon  which  this  allegory 
depends.      In  the  first  place,  this  central 
truth  is  capable  of  being  told  directly, 
having  already  all  the  necessary  mach- 
inery with  which  to  display  itself,  and 
does  not  need  the  aid  of  allegory  in  or- 
der to  display  itself  in  a  concrete  form. 
And,  secondly,  the  play  does  not  need 
this  '  apologia  pro  vita  sua,'  but  bears 
upon  the  surface  its  own  effective  cause. 
Postulate  the  existence  of  fairies  and 
of   the   limited    range   of    superhuman 
powers  which  these  tricksy  fays  possess, 
practically  limited  here  to  the   power  of 
'  translating '  Bottom  (not  'transporting' 
him,  as  Mr.   Moyse  has  it),  and  to  the 
possession  of  the  wonder-working  flower, 
love-in-idleness,  and  with  these  disturb- 
ing elements  at  work  upon  our  Athenian 
lovers,  the  results  come  naturally  enough 
to  pass.     It  is  this  marvellous  power  of 
our  greatest  dramatist,  the  power  which 
enabled  him  to  make   his  Calibans  and 
his  Ariels  act  upon  his  other  characters, 
and  be  acted  upon  in  turn  by  them,  ex- 
actly  after   the  fashion   in  which  such 
beings,  if  they  really  existed,  mould  in- 
teract with  ordinary  flesh   and   blood, 
that  has  induced  so  many  Shakespearean 
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critics  to  attribute  to  these  supernatural 
creations  a  deeper  meaning  than  their 
creator  ever  intended.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  can  conceive  the  sk)w  pro- 
cesses of  ordinary  events  working  out, 
in  the  course  of  years,  much  such  a 
game  of  cross-pur[)oses  as  is  played  by 
the  two  couples  in  the  moonlit  forest 
within  the  narrow  space  of  a  few  hours  ; 
but  the  circumstance  does  not  justify  us 
in  supposing  that  Shakespeare  had  such 
a  co-respondence  in  his  mind,  far  less 
that  lie  intended  to  shadow  it  forth.  The 
very  fact  that  the  allegory,  if  such  it  is, 
would  be  a  lame  one,  should  make  us 
ponder  before  accepting  this  theory.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  wood  is  to  be 
the  world,  and  our  lovers  'all  fled  into 
the  world,  and  they  suffered.'  If  this 
be  so,  in  what  forgotten  limbo  is 
Athens,  where  the  first  two  scenes  and 
the  last  Act  (besides  the  last  scene  of  Act 
IV.)  take  place  ?  We  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  like  chaining  a  moon-beam  to 
lade  this  delicate  play  with  the  weight 
of  an  allegorical  meaning. 

A  not  much  less  important  fault  is  to 
be  found  in  the  analysis  of  Puck,  for  we 
make  bold  to  say  that  Mr.  Moyse  '  mis- 
takes his  shape  and  making  quite.'  How 
much  over-attention  to  derivaticui  may 
deceive  a  scholar  is  evident  when  we 
find  the  following  sentence  gravely 
enunciated  :  '  He  is  called  the  loh  of 
spirits,  Ivh  denoting  heaviness,  either 
mental  or  physical,  probably  the  latter.' 
This  is  positively  misleading,  Let  us 
throw  philology  to  the  winds  if  it  is  to 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this 
'  physically  heavy  '  Puck  is  described  as, 
not  untruthfully,  boasting 

'  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.' 

And,  again,  in  answer  to  Oberon's  in- 
junction, 

'  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind.' 

is  represented  as  replying 

*  I  go,  I  go,  look  how  I  go  ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. ' 

— not  a  very  heavy  comparison  !  We 
need  not  vindicate  the  merry,  knavish 
'  wanderer  of  the  night '  from  mental 
heaviness  ;  the  'will-o'-the-wisp,'  'mis- 
leading night  wanderers,'  is  the  personi- 
fication of  lightness. 

Neither  is  Puck  identical  with  Milton's 
'lubbar  fiend,'  despite  the  analogy  of 
'  lob  '  and  '  lubbar.'     We  c:  n  guess  how- 


Mr.  Moyse  fell  into  this  error,  and  he 
must  excuse  us  if  we  add  that  it  smacks 
of  superficial  reading.  Milton's  fiend  is 
the  huge,  overgrown  goblin  of  German 
extraction,  hard-working,  stupid  and 
good-tempered,  who  regularly  comes  at 
night  to  the  favoured  farm-house  or 
mill,  churns  the  cream,  thrashes  the 
grain,  and  looks  for  the  supper  which  is 
'  duly  set '  for  him  by  his  grateful  host. 
This  goblin  played  no  pranks,  but 
worked  for  a  small  reward,  only  show- 
ing his  teeth  if  some  stranger  ate  his 
supper  and  usurped  his  place  by  the 
chimney-corner.  But  Puck  is  not  of 
this  calibre.  His  '  labouring  in  the 
quern,'  which  must  have  misled  Mr. 
Moyse,  consists  in  preventing  the  butter 
from  coming 

'  Bootless  he  makes  the  breathless  house-Avife 
churn. ' 

The  work  which  he  does  for  those  who 
call  him  '  sweet  Puck  '  is  not  the  house- 
hold drudgery  which  the  '  lubbar  fiend  ' 
perff)rmed.  Had  we  space,  it  would  cotst 
but  little  labour  to  re-habilitate  Puck's 
moral  character  also,  and  show  that  he 
is  by  no  means  '  the  incarnation  of  the 
Manichfean  Ahriman  ! ' 

One  more  remark.  What  authority 
is  there  for  supposing  the  pansy  to  be 
the  '  little  western  flower  I  '  Perhaps 
some  botanical  historian  will  enlighten 
us  on  the  point  whether  the  pansy  was 
so  cultivated  in  Shakespeare's  time  as  to 
be  properly  called  a  purple  flower.  Cer- 
tainly if  Mr.  Moyse  is  right  in  calling  it 
an  '  emblem  of  mischief  and  trouble,'  its 
old  English  name  of  liearts'-ease  was 
most  inappropriate. 


Di.  Cary,  a  novel.  By  M.  Jacqueline 
Thokntox  ;  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  Hart  &  Rawlinson. 

It  is  an  offence  against  good  manners 
to  thrust  such  a  novel  as  this  upon  the 
public.  One  is  perplexed,  in  reading  it, 
to  tell  what  aim  the  authoress  had  in 
her  mind  when  she  essayed  to  write  it. 
The  moral  of  the  first  part  of  the  book 
seems  to  be,  '  manure  your  worn-out 
land,'  a  purely  agricultural  maxim  which 
has  never  yet  found  its  inspired  poet 
that  we  are  aware  of. 

But  before  long  the  keynote  is  changed, 
and  wehearthe  old  familiar  tune  'Beware 
of  Widows,'  performed  by  the  full  force 
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y)i  the  orchestra.  This  tune  appears  per- 
sistently until  the  close  of  the  tale  ; 
worked  in  with  it,  however,  we  notice  a 
^aiid  movement  sij^nifying  a  rush  of 
Yankee  emigrants  to  the  depopulated 
Southern  States. 

Di.  Gary  is  a  lovely,  but  somewhat 
sulky  being,  who  lives  in  an  old  house, 
Fleetsbay  by  name,  on  Chesapeake  B;i_y. 
Her  eyes,  we  are  told,  not  onlj'-  '  flashed 
magnificently,  but  were  Babels  fi>r  the 
varied  language  they  spoke.'  This  is 
rather  a  doubtful  compliment,  and  we 
are  still  more  perplexed  in  forming  our 
idea  of  Diana  (we  wish  the  authoress 
would  remember  the  old  i)hrase  '  never 
say  Di ')  on  being  told  that  she  '  had 
come  with  a  crown  of  thistles  into  her 
dominion  of  womanhood.'  She  has  a 
brother,  Captain  Carlos  Gary  by  name, 
who  makes  a  great  show  in  the  tirst 
twenty  chapters  or  so,  and  who  then 
(like  the  victories  of  the  Boojum  in  the 
'  Hunting  of  the  Snark ')  gently  and 
suddenly  vanishes  away,  only  to  be  seen 
thenceforth  at  long  intervals.  This 
coming  and  going  of  characters  is  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  book. 

Long  after  the  canvas  has  been  filled, 
whole  groups  and  families  are  lugged  in 
upon  us,  neck  and  crop,  and  we  are  kept 
perpetually  on  the  alert,  in  order  to  re- 
member who  is  who,  as  they  pop  in  and 
out  like  rabbits  in  a  warren. 

Fleetsbay  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old 
ruinous  Virginian  homestead  after  the 
war,  and  the  pictures  of  life  there  would 
have  been  very  interesting  if  presented 
to  us  with  more  care.  The  Carys  are 
very  poor, — '  jaded  aristocrats  trying  to 
live  beyond  themselves,'  as  Miss  Gazetta 
Basset  elegantly  expresses  it.  This 
young  lady  (presumably  named  after 
her  good  parent's  favorite  newspaper)  is, 
in  vulgar  parlance,  a  'regular  stunner.' 
'  What  a  round,  clear  cheek  she  had, 
that  lined  {])  into  a  tender,  faultless 
throati  SuchglovesI  how  they  fitted!  ' — 
and  so  our  authoress  rhapsodises  on, 
■confounding  person  and  toilette  together 
with  truly  womanish  appreciation.  The 
portrait  ends  by  describing  Gazetta  as 
^  replete  with  comfortable  superiority  ' 
over  somebody  else. 

Of  course,  Di.  has  plenty  of  lovers. 
They  are  all  very  outspoken.  Indeed, 
Viiginian  hospitality  seems  to  make 
people  (if  Miss  Thornton  is  to  be  cred- 
ited) extremely  blunt  and  personal  in 
their  remarks.  Mr.  Hunsdon,  a  perfect 
stranger,  who  has  claimed  that  renowned 


.    hospitality,  instantly  makes  himself  at 

'    home,   and  reads  his  hosts  a  series  of 

I    lectures  on  various  topics.  But  he  is  not 

nearly    so   eloquent   as   another    lover, 

{    Captain    Wylie,    who  bursts   into   such 

poesy  as   this,     '  Last   night   the  moon 

was   in   tender   sheen,  but  tlie   maiden 

crescent  must  orb  into  golden  fullness,' 

for  which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  Di  snubs 

•    him       He  is  not  at  all  abashed,  tells  her 

that  he  will  wait  till  she  learns  to  love 

Jiim,  and  winds  up^'  Let  us  not  cpiarrel, 

I    my    Peri  !     Let    the    future    sleep   on 

}micdered  rosis .' '  Di  treats  all  her  lovers 

with  sovereign  contempt,  and  suddenly, 

at  the  last   moment,  succumbs  to  Mr. 

Hunsdon's  fascinations,  although  three 

seconds  before  she   would  have  nothing 

to  say  to  him.      She  seems  conscious  of 

her  coldness  towards  her  lovers,  indeed, 

in  one  soliloquy  she  remarks  that  no  one 

has  yet  loomed  up  '  on  the  rim  of  her 

mentality.^ 

On  the  whole  we  hear  more    of  the 
Basset  family  than   the   Carys.     Harry 
Poinsett,   the  head  of  the  house,  is  a 
widower.     He  has  one  little  girl,  and  an 
angelic  governess  looking  after  her,  and 
a  lovely,  but  villainous  widow  looking 
after  him.       All  the  household  hate  and 
scheme  against  the  widow,  and  the  widow 
reciprocates  tliese  feelings.  The  widower, 
we  regret  to  say  it,  for,  undoubtedly,  he 
is  meant  for  a  hero,  shu tiles.    There  is  a 
fine  trouble  over  a  diamond  necklace  of 
the  widow's,  which  the  angelic  governess 
is  supposed  to  have  stolen.   The  widower 
gets  it  out  of  the  A.   G's  boxes  at   an 
early  stage  of  the  tale,  and  is  perplexed 
to  guess    how    the — mischief  I — it    got 
there.     Either  the  angelic  is  a  thief,  or 
the    widow  is  a  villain,   who  wishes  to 
ruin  her.     With  remarkable  decision  of 
character   he   keeps   them   both  in  the 
house,  making  love  to  the  widow,  and 
allowing  the  angelic  (or  diabolic)  gover- 
ness to  bring  up  his  child.       It  is  true, 
he  eventually  casts  ofi"  tlie  widow,    es- 
caping from  her  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth, 
and  marries  the  angelic  one,  who  is  in  a 
state    of    innocence,    almost  worthy   of 
canonisation, — but  he  is  humbug  enough 
then  to  pretend  that  he  never  believed  the 
widow's  story  about  the  jewels.    Lest  we 
should  think  him  a  weak   or  maudlin 
man,  the  authoress  display's  this  forcible 
trait  in  his  character, — he  keeps  the  necl- 
lace  !   At  least,  we  trace  it  in  his  posses- 
sion to  a  very  late  date,  and  don't  find 
him  returning  it.    Let  this  be  a  warning 
to   widows,  not  to  put  their  jewels   in 
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other  people's  boxes,  which  is,  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  mural  to  be  deduced  from 
these  pages. 


A  Minisfrii  of  Health, and  other  addresses 
by  Dr.  Richardson  ;  New  York  ;  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. ;  Toronto  :  Hart  & 
Rawlinson. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
food  for  thought  in  this  work,  ablumgh, 
to  get  over  the  disagreeable  part  of  our 
task  at  once,  we  cannot  praise  the  mode 
in  which  Dr.  Richardson  has  laid  his 
ideas  before  the  public. 

Our  great  scientitic  enquirers  have  car- 
ried the  beauty  and  purity  of  English 
style  into  fields  of  research  hitherto 
.  abandoned  to  crude  and  pedantic  pens, 
— and  tliis  has  been  pushed  so  far  that 
some  modern  essays  of  this  class  fail  to 
impress  a  casual  reader  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  thoughts  enunciated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  transparent  clearness  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  C(juched. 
Dr.  Richardson  appears  to  think  in  some 
of  his  pages  that  to  have  caught  a  cer- 
tain e;isy-going  air  of  picturesqueness, 
is  to  est:iblish  his  claim  to  rank  among 
onr  grand  masters.  Self  depreciation  is 
often  a  merit  among  leaders  <>f  thought, 
— it  sits  with  an  uneasy  air  on  men  wlnnn 
we  should  never  think  of  bragging  about, 
and  it  has  this  appearance  when  display- 
ed by  our  author.  Lastly,  his  expressions 
often  ofiend  against  the  rules  of  con- 
struction, as  in  the  case  of  the  contorted 
sentence  '  See  the  learned  professional 
what  aids  he  calls  ] '  The  change  in  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  words,  and  the 
dropping  of  the  word  '  man  '  give  no  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  thought,  which  is 
in  itself  so  hackneyed  that  good  taste 
demands  its  introduction  in  the  simplest 
and  most  retiring  form  possible.  Occa- 
sionally he  uses  curious  expressions, 
such  as  '  Incanted  visions,'  for  visions 
produced  by  incantations, — which  sim- 
ply provokes  the  mind  to  think  of  '  de- 
canted spirits  '  and  spoils  the  solemnity 
of  his  period.  * 

Passing  on  to  more  important  matters 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Richardson  on  many  of  his  vieAvs  as  to 
the  science  of  health.  He  is  an  earnest 
pleader  for  a  Minister  of  Health,  with  a 
proper  department  under  him  and  a  posi- 
tion independent  of  political  ins  and 
outs.  Without  accepting  all  the  details, 
his  idea  is    undoubtedly   a   good    one. 


Another  suggestion  of  his  appears  to  us 
to  strike  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  It 
is,  and  always  will  be,  a  moot  point  how 
far  Government  encouragement  and  pa- 
tronage can  benefit  science.  Certainly 
payment  by  results  will  not  do.  The 
wishes  of  Government  as  to  what  the 
result  should  be  would  leak  out,  and 
men  would  work  for  that  result  and  not 
for  the  siuiple  truth.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  if  the  rewards  of  science  were  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  a  State  Chiirch, 
the  views  of  that  church  (say  as  to  the 
question  of  development)  would  mater- 
ially influence  the  bulk  of  current  scien- 
titic research/  Our  '  Descents  of  Man' 
and  '  Antiquities  of  Man '  would  be  re- 
placed to  a  great  extent  by  an  enlarged 
series  of  Bridge  water  Treatises. 

Nor  will  endowment  do.  You  cannot 
endow  research.  You  may  give  a  man 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  investigate 
such  and  such  a  phenomenon,  but  you 
cannot  make  him  do  it  to  any  eff"ect  if 
his  heart  is  not  in  it.  He  may  Vie  very 
conscientious  and  potter  about  his  labor- 
atory for  the  full  term  you  pay  him  for, 
but  the  thousand  pounds  will  have  gone 
in  .smoke, and  science  be  none  the  richer. 

What  then  can  Government  do  ?  It 
can  do  what  individual  energy  and  pri- 
vate means  are  unable  to  accomplish.  It 
can  perform  the  Herculean  task  of  col- 
lecting those  materials  upon  which 
genius  is  to  work.  At  present  the  sani- 
tary reformer  has  to  drudge  through  the 
weary  labour  of  collecting  his  own  statis- 
tics of  disease  from  a  hundred  difierent 
sources,  like  the  Israelites  searching  for 
the  stubble  wherewith  to  make  tlieir 
bricks.  He  comes  exliausted  from  this 
mechanical  and  never-ending  routine 
work  to  that  part  of  his  task  which  de- 
mands his  entire  capacity  and  should  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  his  intellect.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  tlie  results  of 
his  investigation  are  not  what  we  should 
expect  ? 

it  is  in  the  power  of  every  Govern- 
ment to  keep  such  sanitarj^  records  as 
■will  enable  students  to  arrange  and  sys- 
tematise those  great  laws  of  health  and 
disease,  of  weather,  of  climate, and  of  vi- 
tality which  at  present  are  only  "guessed 
at  empirically. 

In  time  it  will,  we  hope,  be  a  matter 
of  friendly  rivalry  between  the  countries 
of  the  world,  which  shall  best  preserve 
these  muniments  of  Life  and  Death. 

How  small  and  uninteresting  such  a 
table  of  statistics  appears  when  taken  by 
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itself,  and  when  viewed  by  the  uniniti- 
ated !  But  what  a  world  of  facts,  social, 
moral  and  political,  it  unfolds  to  the 
careful  analyser  !  Tlie  germ  of  nations, 
the  seeds  of  the  decay  of  kingly  races 
are  written  in  its  dry,  speechless  col- 
umns ! 

What  would  we  not  give  for  a  week's 
bill  of  health  of  Thebes  under  the  great- 
est of  its  Pharaohs  ?  of  Imperial  Home, 
thickly  clustered  round  the  palaces  of 
the  worst  of  its  Csesars  ?  ^^e  cannot 
hope  to  look  on  these,  but  we  can  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  so  keen  a  re- 
gret may  be  spared  posterity,  as  far  as 
concerns  oi;r  own  country  and  our  own 
era. 


The  Apostolic  Fathers.  By  PxEV.  George 
A.  Jackson,  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     Toronto  :  Hart  &  Rawlmson. 

A  LITTLE  volume,  attractively  bound 
and  well  printed.  To  those  interested 
in  patristic  lore,  and  who  have  not  much 
time  to  devote  to  extensive  reading,  the 
work  will  be  found  very  useful.  Divin- 
ity students  in  particular  may  use  it  with 
profit.  The  value  of  the  writings  of  the 
old  Christian  Fathers,  however,  is  purely 
historical.  As  interpreters  of  Scripture 
they  are  unreliable  and  ditier  from  one 
another  even  more  widely  tlian  do  the 
great  scholars  of  the  contending  sects  of 
Protestantism,  while  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  they  are  inferior  in  a 
marked  degree  to  the  heathen  produc- 
tions of  their  day. 


Mr.  Edward  Arber's  English  Rrprinis. 
London  :  Edward  Arber.  Toronto  : 
Willing  and  Williamson. 

Few  individuals  have  done  so  much 
for  the  English  scholar  as  Mr.  Arber, 
Lecturer  iu  English  Literature,  etc., 
London,  England.  The  residents  of  the 
colonies  are,  in  particular,  indebted  to 
him  ;  for,  by  his  etforts,  they  are  enabl- 
ed to  provide  themselves,  at  a  trifling 
cost,  with  reprints  of  works  the  originals 
of  which  are  as  valuable  for  their  intrin- 
sic merits  as  for  their  rarity,  even  in 
England.  To  be  worth  anything,  Eng- 
lish literature  must  be  studied  from  the 
originals  ;  no  second-hand  knowledge 
can  replace  the  effect  of  immediate  soul- 
coutact  ;  and,  even  had  Mr.   Arber  not 


laid  us  \mder  a  debt  of  gratitude  by  his 
scholarly  prefaces  and  general  commen- 
taries, he  deserves  more,  pmjbably,  than 
most  editors,  the  thanks  of  all  studeiits 
of    '  our    wells    of     Ei  glish    undefiled.' 
Mr.  Arber  has  published  at  his  own  ii.sk, 
and  at  a  surprisingly  low  rate,   the  less 
known    or  less  easily   obtainable  w<'rk3 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  authors,  extending 
over  a    period  of  more   than  ti\e  cen- 
turies— from  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  to 
that  of   Queen    Anne.     Amon;:st   these 
we  may  mention  The  Monk  of  Eveahaviy 
The  Paston  Letters,  Ascham's  ToxophUuSy 
Laiimers  The  Floughers,  and  Seven   Ser- 
mons, Ralph  Roister  Doister,  Totle's  Mis- 
cellany,    Ascham's     Scholemaster,     Gas- 
coigne's  Steele  Glass,    Gos-fo^i^s   School  of 
Ahiise,   Lyly's  Evphues,  Sidney's  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella  and  Sohxefs,  Selden's  Table- 
Talk,  Raleigh'' s  Last  Fight  (f  the  Revenge, 
Earle's       Microcosmograph\i,     etc.,       A 
few  of  the  publications  are  of  interest 
possibly  to  the  literary  antiquariaTi  only, 
but  no  man  who  professes  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish scholar  can  afford  to    be  without  a. 
set  of  the  reprints,   the  whole  fourteen 
volumes  of  which  may  be  bought,  post 
paid,  for  £2  (5.s.   sterling.     The   English 
Srholars  Library,  of  which  eight  num- 
bers have  already  been  published — price 
13s.  6d. — is  also  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tinn   to  our  editions   of   early    English 
classics  ;    and   An   English    Garner,    in- 
tended   for   general    readers,    contains 
mater  of  inestimable  importance  to  the 
student    of    English     literature.       The 
writer  c>f  this  notice,    who  has  studied 
with  delight  most  of  Mr.  Arber's  publi- 
cations, heartily  recommends  the  series 
to  the  lovers  of  English  literature  in  the 
Dominion  who  desire  to  have   an   inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  many  phases 
of    the    national    development    of  the 
Mother  land. 

The  most  expensive  and,  to  the  gener- 
al reader,  the  least  interesting  of  the 
Reprints,  is  A  Transcript  of  the  Company 
of  Stationers  <f  London,  England,  which 
contains  all  entries  relating  to  books, 
the  c;ireer  of  individual  printers,  binders, 
publishers,  and  other  members  of  the 
C(jmpany,  and  items  alibrding  data  to- 
wards the  history  of  wages,  prices  of 
food,  etc.,  in  London.  'i\\&  Transcript 
Reprint  ends  with  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  as  this  date  is  a  dis- 
tmct  and  definite  turning  point  in  our 
printed  literature,  and  the  period  select- 
ed comprehends  the  culmination  of  Eng- 
lish action  and  thought.     To  quote  from . 
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Mr.  Arber's  prospectus,  '  Of  many  books 
■ — still  lost  to  us — the  Registers  are  the 
only   record.      They  are  also,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  foundation  of  English  Biblio- 
graphy ;     and,     besides,    are    the    chief 
author! tj'^,   for  their  period,  in  the  his- 
tory  of    English    Printing.       They   are 
therefore  especially  valuable  to  the  book- 
collectors  and  the  administrators  of  pub- 
lic   libraries.     They    cliielly   enregister 
EiRST  Editions,  but   there  are  also  oc- 
casionally Transfers  from  one  publisher 
to  another.     Most  of  the  Poems,  Inter- 
ludes, and  plays  are  recorded  in  them  : 
together  with  the  earliest  Voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  publications  relat- 
ing to  the  foundation  of  our  American 
colonies.     In  fact  there  is  nothing  like 
them   anywhere   extant  in  any  foreign 
language  ;  so  early,  so  precise,  so  volu- 
minious,   so   certain,   and    therefore   so 
authoritative.'     While  the  private   col- 
lector would  hardly  be  justified  in  pur- 
chasing a  word  of  this  character,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  tlie  interests 
of  present  and  future  Canadian  scholars, 
our  public  libraries  should  each   possess 
-a  copj-.     Not  the  least  drawback  to  the 
progress  of  literary  development  amongst 
us  is  the  impossibility  of  procuring  au- 
thentic data  and  obtaining  access  to  the 
more  expensive  class  of  works  of  refer- 
ence.      Neither   our  business   nor   our 
literary  men  are  financially  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  British  islands  ;  and  what 
to  the  Canadian  scholar  or  the  Canadian 
Literary  Institute  would  prove  an  un- 
warrantable expense,  might,  with  grace 
and  usefulness,   be  borne  by  a  govern 
ment  that  has  hitherto  not  been   con- 
spicuous for  its  recognition    of  the  re- 
quirements of  literature.      Nowadays,  of 
book-making  there  is  no  end,  and  instead 
of  spending  their   appropriations   in  the 
purchase   of  all  the  ephemeral  literary 
and  scientific   works   of  the  time,    the 
custodians  of  our  public  libraries  might, 
with  advantage,  provide  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  future  of  Canadia  research. 
To    Canadian    readers,    however,     we 
strongly  reccmimend  those   of   his  vol- 
umes which  Mr.    Arber  especially  calls 
English   Mepriids.       In    the    quaintness 
and  freshness  of   the  editor's  style  and 
remarks,   tlicre  is  a  depth   of  pleasure 
which  we  should  gladly  know  that  every- 
one had  tasted. 


The  Bystander:  A  INIonthly  Review  of 
Current  Events,  Canadian  and  Gene- 
ral. No.  1,  for  January.  Toronto  : 
Hunter,  Rose  &  Co. 

The  readers  of  The   Monthly,  who 
were  wont  to  peruse  with  lively  interest 
the   critiques    upon    '  Current  Events ' 
which  used  to  grace  our  pages,  from  the 
pen  of  a  well-known  and  scholarly  writer, 
will  speciall}' welc(une  the  publication  of 
The  Bystander.     Its  appearance  in  sepa- 
rate   serial   form,    though   somewhat   a 
novelty  in  journalism,  is,  for  many  rea- 
sons,   an   advantage.      It    relieves   the 
Monthly  and  its  writer  from  some  em- 
barrassments which,  under  the  circum- 
stances  of    our   national   and    political 
position,  were  more  or  less  always  pre- 
sent.    Of  its  raison  d'etre  in  any  form, 
however,  there  can  be  no  question.    The 
point  is  far  from  being  yet  reached  in 
this  country  of  surplus,  or  even  of  ade- 
quate, intellectual  activity  and  suppty, 
and  there  is  an  imperious  necessity  still 
for  the  expression  of   outspoken  and  in- 
dependent  opinion.     T*iot   only  is   this 
the  case,  but  the  thronging  interests  of 
the  time  I'equire  discussion  and  criticism 
from    a    broad,    philosophic    point    of 
view,   and  with  all  the  aids  which  ear- 
nestness and  strong  C"nvicti(m,  coupled 
with   clear   and   vigorous    writing,    can 
brinu'  to  their  assistance.   In  the  absence, 
in  Canada,  of  a  weekly  press  devoted  to 
the  work  of  higher  criticism,  there  is  the 
greater  requirement  of  a  publication  that 
will  discuss  current  topics  with  the  vig- 
our and  ability  that  mark  the  editorials 
and  criticism  of  the  English  journals. 
And  no  one  can  read  the  Bystander  with- 
out believing  that  politics  and  literature, 
as  well  as  our  national,  commercial,  and 
social  life,  will  gain  in  influence  by  the 
treatment  of  such  themes  in  the  style 
and  with  the  thought  characteristic  of 
its  learned  writer.     Great  thoughts  are 
of  necessity  the  inspirers  of  great  actions, 
and   the   influence   of   the   publication, 
emanating  from  the  source  from  which 
it  does,  can  only  and   wholly   be  good. 
The  writer's  standpoint  may  not  always 
be  that  of  the  reader  ;  bat  to  the  lover 
of  independent  thought  this  will  be  no 
bar  to  the  perusal  and  consideration  of 
the  disquisitions  of  a  profound  intellect, 
and  of  opinions  presented  with  all  the 
force  and   charm  of   a   cultured  mind. 
The  first  number,  now  to  hand,  justifies 
the  expectation  which  the  announcement 
of  its  appearing  has  excited,  and  doubt- 
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less  will  be  largely  and  eagerly  read. 
We  need  hardly  wish  the  publication 
success — it  will  command  it. 


A  Manual  of  Government  in  Canada ;  or 
the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  our 
Federal  and  Provincial  Constitutions, 
by  D.  A.  O'SULLIVAN,  M.  A.  Toronto  : 
J.  C.  Stuaut  &  Co. 

This  excellent  little  manual  reaches  us 
as  we  .i^o  to  press  and  we  can  at  present 
only  notice  its  publication,  deferring  a 
review  of  it  until  another  issue.  Its 
purpose  is,  in  a  brief  and  elementary 
manner,  to  give  some  idea  of  "  how  we 
are  governed,"  and  to  supply,  for  popu- 
lar use,  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of 
government  and  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  Canadian  Constitution.  Chap- 
ters are  given  on  the  Crown,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Commons  ;  on  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem of  Government  in  Canada  ;  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Legisla- 
tures ;  and  the  various  administrative 
and  executive  departments.  Our  system 
of  representation,  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  etc.,  are  also  dealt  with, 
as  well  as  the  facts  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Provincial  Governments, 
and  other  \iseful  material  which  ought 
to  be  familiar  to  the  student  of  Cana- 
dian history  and  every  resident  of  the 
country. 


A  Few  of  the  Issues  of  the  Season. 

Tn  these  days  while  *  many  run  to 
and  fro  and  knowledge  is  increased/ 
the  return  of  the  great  Christian  festival 
would  withdraw  us  for  a  time  from  the 
varied  duties  and  eager  speculations  that 
engross  us  the  year  round  to  the  exer- 
cise of  those  acts  of  love  and  brother- 
hood which  make  the  season  a  glad  one 
to  all  and  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  oc- 
casion when — 

'  Shepherds  of  old  upon  Bethlehem's  plain 
Heard  anj,'el   ministrelsy  singing  above  ; 
Glory  to  God — 'twas  thus  the  strain — 
Good-will  to  man  ;  tde  message  is  Love.' 

Whatever  estrangements  the  materialis- 
tic philosophy  of  the  day  may  have 
brought  ab.  >ut  between  faith  and  intellect, 
the  literature  and  art  display  of  the  sea- 
son, at  any  rate,  bears  little  mark  of  it ;  for 
the  symbols  of   our  common  faith  meet 


the  eye  as  usual,  in  much  of  the  issues 
of  the  holiday  press.  Beautiful  indeed 
are  some  of  these  productions,  and,  while 
fulfilling  a  higher  office,  they  must  large- 
ly aid  in  developing  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  community.  Nothing  could  be  more 
elegant,  in  the  minor  attractions  of  the 
book-stores,  than  some  of  the  Christinas 
cards  imported  this  season,  the  designs 
of  which  not  only  manifest  a  refined 
taste,  but  are  remarkable  as  triumphs  of 
art  in  the  service  of  religion.  The  im- 
portations of  Messrs.  Willing  &  Wil- 
liamson, of  the  city,  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  this  respect.  The  novel 
ribbon-series  of  Messrs.  Hart  &  Rawlin- 
son,  consisting  of  religious  poems  and 
devotional  books,  with  hand-painted 
floral  decorations  on  the  canvas  binding, . 
are  also  highly  deserving  of  notice  and 
merited  the  patronage  they  received. 
Two  other  issues  of  this  house  form  at- 
tractive presents  for  the  season  and 
mark  a  degree  of  art  taste  in  our  home 
publishers  well  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. We  refer  to  a  little  bruchnre  en- 
titled "  Pleas  for  Books,"  prettily 
printed  on  plate  paper,  with  red  line 
border,  and  tied  with  a  ribbon,  and  an 
elei^ant  date-block  calendar  for  1880  of 
native  design  and  execution,  with  appro- 
piate  quotations  from  well-known  authors 
on  books  and  reading,  on  each  leaf  of  the 
calendar.  Messrs.  Belfords,  Clarke  & 
Co.  issue  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Miss 
Mitford's  "Our  Village,"  a  volume  of 
graceful  sketches  of  country  life  which 
has  long  enjoyed  public  favour,  and 
which  will  enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  hfe 
in  this  sumptuous  edition,  to  which  both 
artist  and  printer  have  done  full  justice. 
The  annual  volumes  of  the  English  fam- 
ily serials  form  a  considerable  body  of  at- 
tractive literature,  the  appearance  of 
which  adds  a  pleasure  distinctively  its 
own  to  the  season.  The  importations  of 
Messrs.  James  Campbell  &  Son  of  those 
favourites  of  the  household,  the  Briti^]i, 
Workman,  the  Band  of  Hope  Review,  the 
Children's  Friend,  and  Infants  Magazine, 
bring  perennial  delight  to  the  domestic 
hearth  and  exert  an  influence  for  good 
which  should  open  every  door  to  their 
coming.  The  volume  issues  of  the  Lon- 
don Religious  Tract  Society,  the  Leisxm 
Hour,  the  Sunday  at  Home,  and  the 
new  annual  for  youth,  the  JSoifs  Own 
Magazine  (Toronto:  Wm.  Warwick),  are 
additional  and  successful  claimants  for 
pu  blic  favour  to  which  they  make  ade- 
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-quate  and  pleasing  return.  The  Christ- 
mas numbers  of  the  illustrated  periodi- 
cals, the  varied  and  useful  issues  of  al- 
manacs, calendars,  and  diaries  for  the 
•ensuiu;^  year,  add   their  quota  of  inter- 


est to  the  season,  and  furnish  suitable 
material  for  the  kindly  ofierins;  of  friend 
to  friend,  wliich  speak*  of  loving  remem- 
brance, if  the  tongue  does  not  utter  it. 


THE  'mo:nthly's^  scrap-book. 


[Tl  e  Publishers  have  lately  received  hints  from  many  quarters  conveying  the  idea  that  an 
'extension  of  the  minor  departments  of  the  Magazine  would  be  favourably  received,  and  parti- 
cularly urging  that  a  department  might  be  opened  in  The  Monthly  for  the  preservation  of 
■•a  good  story,'  an  anecdote,  miscellaneous  ana,  or  some  '  bit '  of  humour,  which  could  either 
be  culUd  by  those  in  charge  of  the  publicati "n,  or  contributed  by  its  many  subscribers.  With 
thi-i  idea  the  publishers  have  fallen  in,  recognizing  the  truth  that  life  is  upt  to  become  a  very 
humdrum  affair  indeed,  unless  relieved  by  a  sense  of  humour  and  the  opportunity  occasionally 
to  "ratify  it.  In  the  introductory  words  which  ushered  the  present  Magazine  into  existence, 
it  was  remarked  that  '  humour  is  as  rare  as  it  is  acceptable.'  Its  appreciation,  there  is  no 
■doubt,  is  universal,  and  we  have  no  misgivings  in  opening  the  Department  for  the  delectation 
of  our  readers.  If,  as  L-aptaiu  Cuttle  expresses  it,  we  shall  sandwich  in  some  '  solid  chunks  of 
wisdom,'  we  ^hall  the  moie  heartily  disport  ouraelves  in  the  intervals,  and  the  lighter  bits  will 
be  all  the  more  enjoyable-] 


Into  whatsoever  house  you  enter  re- 
main master  of  your  eyes  and  your 
tongue. 

Why  should  tailors  make  ii-resistible 
lovers  ? — Because  they  know  how  to  press 
a  suit. 

Wlienever  you  6nd  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude  in  a  poor  man,  you  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  there  woul  I  be  as 
much  <;enerosity  if  he  were  a  rich  man. 

'  Talk  about  the  jiws  of  death!'  px 
claimed  a  man  who  h  id  i.  term  igmt  wife. 
*  I  tell  you  they're  nothing  to  the  jaws 
of  life  ! ' 

'\V'hen  Moses  worea  heavenly  radiance, 
'he  wist  not  tliat  his  face  slKtne  '  The 
best  people  are  those  who  hive  the  least 
to  say  ab'Ut  their  own  goodness. 

A  traveller  smjs  he  saw  an  English 
family  stop  before  Titian's  'John  the 
Baptist,'  and  heard  tiie  f.ither  sum  \ip 
]jis  impiession  in  one  si-ntence,  '  Quiie 
•my  idea  of  the  party's  ciiaracter.' 


When  you  see  a  man  sit  down  in  a 
barber's  chair,  pin  the  newspaj)er  roimd 
his  neck,  and  begin  to  read  the  towel, 
you  may  put  him  down  as  absent- 
minded. 

A  handbill  announcing  a  temperance 
pic-nic  was  conspicuously  headed  '>i.B.' 
'  "  Take  notice,"  JL  suj^pose,'  said  a  man 
who  sto[)ped  to  read   it.      '  Oh,  no,'  re-' 
plied  his  friend — '  "  no  beer  i  "  ' 

We  ars  all  sculptors  and  painters  ; 
our  material  is  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
and  bones.  Any  nobleness  begins  at 
once  to  refine  a  man's  features,  any 
meanness  or  sensuality  to  imbrute  (hem. 

The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow 
than  he  is  to-day.  Total  freedom  from 
change  would  imply  total  freedom  from 
error  ;  but  this  is  the  prerogative  of 
Omniscience  alone. 

The  man  who  professes  to  believe  that 
evil  is  only  the  underside  of  good,  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon,  and  properly  a 
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component  part  of  human  life,  will  never 
have  tl;e  satisfiiction  of  dying  from  iu- 
jflamniation  of  the  brain. 

All  things  must  change.  Friends  must 
be  turn  asnnder  and  swept  along  in  the 
•current  of  events,  to  see  each  other  sel- 
dom and,  i)erchance,  no  more.  For  ever 
and  ever  in  the  eddies  of  time  and  acci- 
dent we  whirl  awa}'. 

A  short  time  since,  as  a  regiment 
headed  by  its  band  marched  by,  a  little 
boy,  standin,'  at  the  window  with  his 
mother,  said,  '  I  say,  ma,  what  is  the 
use  of  all  those  soldiers  who  don't 
play  1. ' 

*  We  wish,'  say3  a  Texas  newspaper, 
*  that  a  few  of  our  citizens  could  be  per- 
mitted to  live  till  they  die  a  natural 
death,  so  as  ti)  show  the  world  wliat  a 
magnificently  healthy  country  Texas 
really  is.' 

There  are  two  little  girls  of  the  same 
name  in  Kew  London,  Conn .  The  other 
night  one  of  them  said  her  prayers,  and 
for  fear  they  would  be  credited  to  the 
other  child,  she  added,  after  the  Amen, 
'  Is  o.  lu  Orange  Street. ' 

An  old  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  woman, 
vho  has  ]iasted  nearly  five  tliousand 
medical  recipes  in  a  Vjook  dating  the  past 
flirty  years,  having  never  been  sii-k  a 
day  in  her  life,  is  gmwing  discouraged  ; 
eome  people  are  born  to  ill-luck,  she 
says. 

Scene  ix  a  Paris  Restaurant. — 
Customer — '  Waiter,  I  can't,  get  on  with 
this  lobster  ;  it's  as  hard  as  flint." 
Waiter — '  Beg  pardon,  sir.  A  slight 
mist;.ke.  'J  h.  t's  the  papier-mache  lob- 
ster ('Ut  of  the  show-case  !  Shall  I 
chai  ge  it  r 

A  Genrgia  coloured  debatinir  society 
was  lately  discussing  :  '  Which  is  best  for 
the  labouring  man,  to  work  for  wages  or 
part  of  the  crop?'  An  old  "uncle" 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  meeting  when  he 
said  :  *  Bofe  was  de  best,  ef  dey  could 
only  be  brung  togedder  somehow,' 

Home  Rule. —The  O'Finigan — '  Be- 
dad,  s-.rr,  we  were  pestered  wid  those 
ia.-cally  f-pies  (  f  Government  reporters 
at  oui  meeting  last  night.'  The  O'Br.-idy 
— •  Rimnints  o'  Tory  harb  -rism,  sorr. 
Be  more  careftd,  sorr  ;  stand  at  the  door, 
find  don't  let  a  man  in  unless  he  comes 
himself,' — Fun. 


Tlie  boy  who  doesn't  leap  over  seven 
hitching  posts,  kick  a  lame  dog,  snatch 
a  handful  of  navy  beans  in  front  of  everj' 
grocery  store,  knock  over  a  box  or  two, 
and  work  the  handle  of  every  pump  on 
the  sidewalk  on  his  waj-  home  fr(un 
school,  is  either  lazy  or  doesn't  feel  well. 
— Atlantic  Muuthlij. 

We  all  love  ]>leasure  and  abhor  sor- 
row. No  one  will  choose  a  cloudy  sky 
and  a  rough  path  ;  but  these  evils  have 
their  good  parts,  and  tho.se  who  really 
long  for  peace  and  happiness  will  try  to 
find  out  and  extract  them,  instead  of 
hurrying  along  resentfully  or  with  forced 
gaiety, 

Christianity  means  to  the  merchant 
that  he  should  be  honest  ;  to  the  jndge 
it  means  that  he  should  lie  just  ;  to  the 
servant,  that  he  should  be  faithful  ;  to 
the  scho(  Iboy,  that  he  should  be  dili- 
gent ;  to  the  street-sweeper,  tiiat  he 
should  sweei)  clean  ;  to  every  worker, 
that  his  work  shall  be  well  done. 

Charles  Lamb  was  at  a  dinner-party, 
and  a  lady,  who  talked  to  him  iucessant- 
\y,  sat  next  to  him.  At  last  she  said, 
'  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Lamb,  th  it  you  will 
be  any  the  better  for  what  I've  been  say- 
ing.' '  N-n-no  !  '  he  replied,  '  but  my 
neighbour  on  the  other  side  will,  for  it 
went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,' 

The  following  conversation  was  lately 
overheard  on  the  beach  at  Treport  be- 
tween two  children  who  were  playing  in 
the  sand  together.  The  small  boy  said 
to  the  little  girl  :  '  Do  you  wish  to  be 
my  little  wite  ? '  The  little  girl,  after 
reflection  :  '  Yes — '  The  small  boy  : 
•  Then  take  ofl'  my  boots  !  ' 

Old  lady  (on  donkey):  'Boy,  boy,  isn't 
this  very  dangerous  ? '  Boy  :  '  W  try 
dangerous  indeed,  marm.  Ihere  was  a 
lady  a-iidin'  up  here,  last  year,  and  the 
donkey  fell,  and  the  lady  was  chucked 
over  the  cliff  and  killed.'  t^ld  Lady  ; 
"  Good  gracious  !  Was  the  donkey 
killed,  too  V  '  Ko,  marm  ;  that's  the 
wery  donkey.' 

In  catechising  some  scholars  at  a  Sun- 
day school  on  Isaiah  ix.,  where  the  pass- 
age 'The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
liave  seen  a  great  light '  occurs,  the 
c'ergyinan  inquired  of  one  of  his  youih- 
ful  pupils,  '  VV  hat  arose  upon  the  peo- 
ple ? '  The  boy  to  whom  the  que-^tion 
was  put  answered  very  reaiHlv  and  com- 
placently, ''  The  moon,  sir  !  " 
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A  lady  sent  a  note  to  the  new.-paper  to 
get  a  recipe  to  cure  the  whooping-cough 
in  a  pair  of  twins.  By  a  mistake  a  recipe 
for  pickling  onions  was  unconsciously  in- 
serted, and  her  name  attached  ;  and  she 
received  this  reply  through  the  '  An- 
swers to  Correspondents  '  :  '  Mrs.  L. 
H.  B. ,  if  not  too  young,  skin  them  pretty 
closely,  iiinnerse  in  scalding  water, 
sprinkle  plentifully  with  salt,  and  im- 
merse them  for  a  week  in  strong  brine.' 

General  Grant  is  a  modest  man,  and 
proud  of  his  wife's  popularity.  As  the 
steamer  brought  this  itinerant  couple  to 
the  wharf  at  Portland,  Or.,  the  General 
looked  at  the  vast  multitude  of  people 
gathered  on  the  shore  to  welcome  him, 
and  remarked,  '  I  think  this  demonstra- 
tion must  be  in  hon(nir  of  Mrs.  Grant. 
When  I  landed  here  alone,  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  not  half-a-dozen  people  came 
down  to  meet  the  steamer  1 ' 

Here  is  a  story  that  shows  that  ancient 
saints — we  will  not  say  enjoyed  but-- 
possessed  privileges  altogether  denied  to 
niodern  Christians.  The  Dean  of  A — 
(now  Bishop  of  B — )  was  in  the  habit, 
at  his  weekly  pastoral  visit,  of  |  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  '  to  two  maiden 
ladies  of  uncertain  age,  much  to  their 
gratification  and  edification.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  thfe  finst  Book  of  Kings  form- 
ed the  subject  of  one  of  these  discourses, 
but  the  poor  dean  was  somewhat  startled 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  by  one  of 
his  hostesses  saying  rather  abruptly  : 
'  May  we  nalhj  believe  Mr.  Dean,  that 
King  Solomon  had  700  wives  I '  The 
expounder  having  assured  his  fair  ques- 
tioners that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact,  was  greeted  with  the  following 
remark  from  the  second  of  his  attentive 
listeners  :  '  Ah,  mij  dear  Mr.  Dean. 
what  privileges  those  early  Christians 
had,  to  be  sure  I ' 

Certain  Americans  were  recently  en- 
tertained ly  certain  London  university 
men.  A  toast  in  honour  of  the  guests 
was  proposed.  It  was- — 'The  L'nited 
States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada, 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  east  by  the  great  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  broad  Pacific'  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  more  Re- 
publican members  of  the  university. 
They  proposed — '  The  United  States, 
bounded  en  the  north  by  the  Isorth 
Pole,  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 


and  on  the  west  by  the  illimitable 
ocean.'  Even  that  did  not  satisfy  one 
member  of  the  party.  His  toast  was — 
'  The  United  States,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the 
south  by  infinite  space,  on  the  east  by 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  day  of  judgment.'  The 
toast  was  di-ank  with  great  applause. 

The  Genksis  of  Materiallsm. — The 
preparation  of  the  new  Bible,  which  is 
to  be  inspired  by  sweet  reasonableness, 
has  not  made  much  advance  yet.  We 
lay  before  our  readers  the  improved 
version  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  : — 

1.  There  never  was  a  beginning.  The 
Eternal,  without  us  that  maketh  for 
righteousness,  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  anything. 

2.  And  Cosmos  was  homogeneous  and 
undifferentiated,  and  somehow  or  other 
evolution  began  and  molecules  appeared. 

3.  And  molecules  evolved  protoplasm, 
and  rhythmic  thrills  arose,  and  then 
there  was  light. 

4.  And  the  spirit  of  energy  was  deve- 
loped, and  formed  the  plastic  cell  whence 
arose  the  primordial  germ. 

5.  And  the  primordial  germ  became 
protogene,  and  the  protogene  somehow 
shaped  eozoon  ;  then  was  the  dawn  of 
life. 

6.  And  the  herb  yielding  seed  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  own 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  developed 
according  to  its  own  fancy.  And  the 
Eternal  without  us  that  maketh  for 
righteousness  neither  knew  nor  cared 
anything  about  it. 

7.  The  cattle  after  his  kind,  the  beast 
of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every 
creepnig  thing  became  involved  by  hete- 
rogeneous segregation  and  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion. 

8.  So  that  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  there  evolved  the  simiads  from 
the  jelly  fish,  and  the  simiads  differen- 
tiated themselves  into  the  anthropo- 
morphic primordial  types. 

9.  And  in  due  time  one  lost  his  tail 
and  became  man,  and  behold  he  was  the 
most  cunning  of  all  animals  ;  and  lo, 
the  fast  men  killed  the  slow  men,  and  it 
was  ordained  to  be  so  in  every  age. 

10.  And  in  process  of  time,  by  natu- 
ral selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest, 
Matthew  Arnola,  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
Charles  Darwin  appeared,  and  behold  it 
was  very  good 
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WE  are  on  the  eve  of  startling 
events.  Public  opinion  in 
Canada  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  must  be  clone,  or  some 
change  made,  to  meet  the  crisis  that  is 
approaching.  Half  a  continent  can- 
not be  settled  and  peopled  by  a  colony ; 
a  nation  may  plant  colonies,  a  colony 
never  can.  The  Canadian  people  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  populat- 
ing the  North-West,  and  they  must 
rise  eipial  to  the  emergency.  Already 
they  have  spent  $1.5,000,000  in  the 
partial  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Railway,  and  it  will  cost  neai-ly 
8100,000,000  more  to  complete  it. 
The  revenue  of  the  country  is  only 
825,000,000  a  year  at  the  most, 
87,000,000  of  which  is  required  to 
pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  leaving 
only  818,000,000  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  government,  and  the  public  works. 
As  a  colony,  with  our  present  revenue, 


to  meet  the  liabilities  we  have  under- 
taken will  place  us  in  irretrievable 
bankruptcy  in  the  near  future.  The 
men  who  advocated  Confederation  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  North-West, 
must  have  seen  what  such  would 
necessarily  lead  to.  Why  will  they 
then  oppose  the  legitimate  result  of 
their  own  work — Independence? 

It  is  said  there  are  two  ways  out  of 
the  difficulty — Canada  must  either 
assume  nationality,  or  join  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  the  legitimate  and 
only  solution.  Generally  speaking, 
England  would  never  permit  annexa- 
tion, unless  forced  on  her  by  a  long  and 
disastrous  war,  which  would  almost 
destroy  Canada,  for  her  soil  would 
be  the  battle  ground  of  the  contending 
nations.  Independence  could  be  ob 
tained  without  embittering  the  rela- 
tions which  now  exist.  But  annexation 
would  be  no  remedy  for  the  evils  'from 
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which  we  suffer.  Politically,  it  would 
only  be  a  change  of  masters  :  and,  as  a 
means  of  settling  and  developing  our 
country,  it  would  be  more  than  doubt- 
ful. Indeed,  it  would  be  the  sure  means 
of  killing  all  our  projects.  No  one  can 
believe  that  the  Americans  would 
build  our  Pacific  Railway  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  one  already  in  operation. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  our  sea-board 
would  be  developed  to  the  injury  of 
Portland,  Boston  and  New  York. 
Hence,  annexation  would  be  of  no 
use  to  further  the  projects  upon  which, 
for  good  or  evil,  the  Canadian  people 
have  set  their  hearts. 

Politically,  annexation  would  surely 
render  Canada  tributary  to  the  States. 
There  are  those  who  think,  and  say, 
that  suitable  enactments  could  be 
made  to  secure  the  liberties  of  Canada; 
but  no  enactments  could  make  a  dwarf 
equal  to  a  giant ;  and  we  do  not  see 
that  enactments,  even  among  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  have  much  force  to 
protect  their  own  people  when  the  suj)- 
posed  interests  of  one  of  the  parties 
require  that  any  particular  section 
should  be  oppressed.  Enactments 
and  laws  of  the  plainest  interpretation 
and  of  the  most  binding  force  could 
not  keep  Hayes  out  of  the  presidential 
chair  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  How  then  would 
enactments  protect  the  people  of  Can- 
ada who  must  appear,  and  really  are, 
aliens  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ?  Sections  of  the  Amei-ican 
people,  when  deprived  of  their  right  by 
tyranny  or  fraud,  have  the  memories 
and  common  sacrifices  of  the  whole 
united  country  to  fall  back  upon  to 
sustain  them  in  submitting  to  the 
usurpations.  What  common  sacrifices 
or  aspirations  would  Canadians  have 
with  the  American  people  which 
would  enable  them  to  submit  to  -euch 
an  act  as  that  which  lately  deprived 
the  people  of  Maine  of  their  properly 
elected  representatives?  None  what- 
ever. Such  an  act,  perpetrated  in 
Ct.nada,  would  be  barren,  unmitigated 


tyranny,  which  could  not  be  borne,, 
and  which  would  likely  be  resisted  by 
armed  force.  The  only  valid  ground 
which  the  advocates  of  annexation 
have  to  stand  on,  is  that,  that  the 
measure  would  give  us  access  to  the 
markets  of  the  United  States — a 
very  dear  privilege  if  it  would  entail 
the  loss  of  our  liberties — and  if  this 
result  could  be  obtained  by  a  means 
which  would  not  also  bring  with  it 
the  evils  of  annexation,  then  their 
only  argument  is  gone. 

Canadian  independence,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, would  enable  us  to  make  such 
treaties  with  the  United  States  as 
would  give  ;is  access  to  their  markets, 
as  well  as  enable  vis  also  to  gain  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  make  such  treaties  at  present. 
The  Americans  will  not  treat  with 
an  "irresponsible  semi-independent 
power,"  necessarily  controlled  by  an 
aristocracy  which  they  hate  ;  or  by 
their  rivals  in  trade — the  British  com- 
mercial class.  Moreover,  a  just  and 
proper  treaty  could  not  be  made.  To- 
make  such  a  treaty  as  would  be  of  any 
use  to  Canada,  slie  must  have  full  and 
unrestricted  access  to  American  mar- 
kets, both  for  her  productions  and 
manufactures.  To  obtain  such  priv- 
ileges, she  mvist  be  able  to  give 
similar  ones  as  regards  her  own 
markets.  The  privileges  of  Canadian 
markets,  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
Americans,  must  be  refused  to  the 
English,  otherwise  the  Americans 
would  get  nothing  for  what  they  gave. 
How  can  a  colony  give  privileges  to  a 
foreign  nation,  and  refuse  them  to  the 
nation  to  which  she  belongs  1  Hence, 
so  long  as  we  retain  our  present  con- 
nexion, a  proper  treaty  cannot  be 
made  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Then,  as  our  position  excludes  us 
from  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
does  it  assist  to  open  the  other 
markets  of  the  world  to  us  1  No  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  also  the  means  of 
closing  all  other  markets  to  us.  Our 
mother-country  is  a  commercial  and 
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manufacturing  nation.  To  su|)port 
her  own  peoi>le,  she  requires  to  sell 
an  immense  amount  of  goods  every 
year ;  and,  whenever  the  required 
amount  is  not  sold,  she  has  bread 
riots  and  starvation.  How  can  she 
be  expected  to  make  rivals  to  her  own 
trade  1  How  can  she  assist  us  to  open 
the  markets  of  the  world  to  our  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures,  when  her 
great  trouble  is  to  find  markets  for 
her  own  goods  ]  Irish  manufactures 
were  killed  because  they  interfered 
with  British  goods.  Can  the  manu- 
facturers of  Canada  expect  any  better 
fate  1  They  cannot,  for  England  must 
find  markets  for  her  goods  so  that  her 
workmen  shall  have  bread,  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  revolution.  Hence, 
by  oiir  position,  we  are  shut  out,  not 
only  from  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  from  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

It  is  said  there  is  an  offset  to  this 
state  of  things.  If  England's  necessi- 
ties prevent  us  from  obtaining  mar- 
kets, she  furnishes  herself  a  market 
for  all  our  natural  products,  and  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  agitate 
a  commercial  union  with  the  mother 
country.  Let  her,  it  is  said,  discrim- 
inate in  favour  of  our  breadstuffs,  and 
we  ought  to  be  content  to  accept  her 
manufactures.  As  this  argument  has 
been  extensively  used  by  the  advocates 
of  Imperial  Federation,  it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  iipon  what  grounds 
the  corn  laws  were  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whe- 
ther English  discrimination  in  favour 
of  Colonial  breadstuffs  and  provisions 
is  possible. 

The  land  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  owned  by  a  comparatively  limited 
number  of  the  people,  and,  beside  own- 
ing the  land,  this  same  limited  number 
is  specially  endowed  with  hereditary 
rank  and  privilege.  Liberalism  in 
England,  for  centuries,  has  consisted 
in  lessening  the  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  dividing  political  power 
with  the  people.  In  a  country,  also, 
which  does  not  raise  within  itself  suf- 


ficient of  any  one  commodity  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  its  own  people,  any  duty 
placed  on  the  importation  of  that  arti- 
cle, raises  the  price  of  it  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty.  England  raises  only  a 
little  over  one-half  of  the  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  required  by  her  own  peo- 
ple, and,  consequently,  any  duty  placed 
on  such  goods  raises  their  price  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  But  the  moment 
the  prices  of  breadstuff's  rise  in  Eng- 
land, the  aristocracy  raise  the  rents  of 
the  land,  consequently,  placing  a  duty 
on  breadstuffs  and  provisi(jns  in  Eng- 
land in  favour  of  the  Colonies  would 
only  be  taking  money  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  poor,  half  starved  working 
man,  and  putting  it  into  the  pockets 
of  the  already  too-rich  aristocracy,  to  be 
spent  indissipationand  luxury,  ortobe 
squandered  in  devastating  Afghanis- 
tan, or  in  slaughtering  Zulus.  How, 
then,  could  England  discriminate  in 
favour  of  the  jjroducts  of  our  country, 
oi',  indeed,  of  any  country  ?  Even  now, 
Ireland  is  on  the  brink  of  rebellion 
from  sheer  distress,  and  the  smallest 
rise  in  pi'ovisions  in  England  would 
soon  bring  her  people  to  the  same  con- 
dition :  consequently,  discrimination  in 
fa-vour  of  our  breadstuffs  in  England 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
great  argument  in  favour  of  Imperial 
Federation  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  above  circumstances  also  ac- 
cotint  for  the  wonderful  tenacity  with 
which  British  Liberals  stick  to  Free 
trade  as  a  liberal  doctrine  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  though  manifestly  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  make  Free 
trade  the  great  liberal  principle  it  is  in 
England  have  no  application  what- 
ever in  Canada,  where  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  so  different,  and 
where  the  lands  are  held  by  the  people 
generally. 

It  would  seem  plain,  then,  that  the 
present  colonial  position  of  Canada 
prevents  her  from  obtaining  a  proper 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and  shuts  up  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  her  goods,  while  giving 
no  possibility  of  securing  any  better 
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position  for  her  goods  in  British  mar- 
kets than  that  possessed  by  other 
countries.  It  would  also  seem  that  in- 
dependence would  enable  us  to  make 
such  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  with  other  countries,  as 
would  enable  us  to  gain  access  to  their 
markets  without  lessening  our  present 
privileges  in  those  of  Britain.  There 
is  no  question  that  access  to  these 
markets,  especially  to  those  of  our  own 
continent,  would  be  to  the  great  and 
lasting  benefit  of  Canada  :  every  one 
is  agreed  on  that. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  inde- 
pendence would  elevate  the  character 
and  status  of  our  people.  It  would 
give  Canada  a  national  credit  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  woi'ld,  and  bet- 
ter enable  it  to  raise  money  by  bor- 
rowing, or,  by  the  creation  of  a 
national  currency,  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
'  There  is  one  more  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  independence  greater  than  all 
the  others  put  together.  "Without 
population,  a  great  North-West  is 
useless  to  Canada.  So  is  a  Pacific 
Railway.  If  there  be  no  one  to  use 
the  railroad,  the  money  required  to 
build  it  may  as  well  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  It  will  be  like  our  present 
school  system — an  immense  expense 
to  Canada  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Every  year  Canada  spends  millions 
in  educating  her  young  men,  and 
the  moment  they  are  made  fitted 
to  be  of  use  to  her,  they  emigrate 
to  the  United  States  in  thousands. 
In  like  manner,  leave  Canada  in  her 
present  condition,  and  the  chief  use 
of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will 
be  to  carry  food  to  starving  Indians, 
or  to  serve  the  Americans.  Who  will 
use  it?  There  is  not  much  use  of  ex- 
pecting the  people  of  foreign  countries 
to  come  hither  and  occupy  our  lands. 
Our  emigration  agents  were  arrested  in 
Germany  a  few  years  ago  as  frauds  and 
cheats,  in  trying  to  get  the  people  to 
emigrate  to  a  place  where  they  would 
have   no  country,   as  Canada  cannot 


make  a  British  subject,  and  she  has  no 
citizenship  of  her  own.  Then  look  at 
the  statistics  of  British  emigration  for 
the  year  1878.  One-half  of  all  the 
people  who  left  the  United  Kingdom 
went  to  the  United  States,  and  one- 
tenth  only  came  to  Canada.  What 
else  is  to  be  expected  1  People  are 
running  away  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  because  of  landlordism, 
privileges,  and  aristocracy.  Will  they 
come  to  a  colony  where  a  scion  of  one 
of  the  houses  which  hunted  them  out 
of  Scotland  holds  high  appointment  to 
remain,  both  they  and  their  children, 
colonists  still,  when,  until  recently, 
they  could  get  double  the  amount  of 
land,  with  the  privileges  of  citizenshij), 
in  the  United  States  1  We  never  can 
expect  to  retain  even  our  own  Cana- 
dian population  until  we  can  give 
them  the  same  advantages  they  can 
get  in  the  United  States — that  is,  a 
country  with  all  that  a  nationality 
implies  and  manhood  suffrage.  As 
to  obtaining  the  people  of  the  old 
countries,  we  must  remain  content, 
so  long  as  we  are  a  colony,  with  the 
poorer  classes  of  immigrants  which 
charity  and  paid  passages  send  to  our 
shores. 

Apai't,  however,  from  the  advanta- 
ges or  disadvantages  of  independence, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  look 
the  inevitable  in  the  face.  We  have 
resolved  not  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  the 
Americans,  and  their  continual  pre- 
carious political  condition  confirms 
our  resolution.  Coming  events  will 
surely  force  us  shortly  to  take  up  the 
destiny  which  every  one  admits  must 
necessarily  ultimately  be  borne. 
Jingoism  is  on  its  last  legs  in  England. 
It  is  dead now,and  Afghanistan  isgoing 
to  be  its  grave.  The  coming  elections 
in  England  will  surely  be  won  by  the 
Liberals,  and  the  escape  of  the  army, 
lately  in  so  much  peril,  will  not  help 
the  Tories.  The  triumphant  journey 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  through  Scotland  is 
the  latest  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Scotch  people  towards  him  ;  and  Ire- 
land, brought  to  the  verge  of  rebellion 
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by  Jingoism,  will  send  tliree-fourths 
of  her  members  to  support  liim.  Beer 
and  other  political  influences  are 
exhausted  in  England,  and,  whether 
a  remedy  for  the  hard  times  or 
not,  a  change  in  Government  will 
be  sought  as  a  relief  from  the 
present  depression.  It  is  the  acknow- 
ledged policy  of  the  Liberals  to  change 
all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Tories, 
and  the  people  will  support  them.  We 
may  certainly  look  for  a  great  re- 
action, and  the  recoil  may  be  so  great 
as  to  sever  the  slight  link  which  now 
binds  our  Dominion  to  the  Emjjire. 

It,  therefore,  behoves  all  true  Cana- 
dians to  be  prepared  for  whatever 
may  occur.  There  is  bnt  little  to  be 
done.  A  Governor  elected  every  seven 
years  by  both  our  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  appointment  of  a  small  di- 
plomatic body,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
flag  are  all  that  is  needful.  Surely,  a 
people  who  have  an  independent  and 
final  Supreme  Court  is  equal  to  this. 
The  flag  may  cause  some  difliculty, 
but  not  necessarily.  We  have  the 
colours  already — it  is  only  necessary 
to  place  them.  The  i-ed  first,  repre- 
senting Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  ; 
the  white,  representing  the  French 
who  first  colonized  Quebec  and  the 
French  Canadian  people  who  now 
inhabit  it ;  and  the  green,  though 
questioned  by  some,  is  acknowledged 
by  all  to  represent  the  Irish.  These 
colours,  placed  vertically,  with  the 
Union  in  the  upper  corner  as  now, 
would  make  a  good  Canadian  flag  nnd 
attract  the  regard  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  Dominion. 
The  green,  especially,  would  be  worth 
100,000  men  to  the  Dominion  in  case 
of  any  diificulty  with  our  neighbours, 
and  would  effectually  Canadianize  the 
Irish. 

The  near  pros})ect  here  held  out 
may  frighten  the  timid,  but  timidity 
is  one  of  the  things  nationality  is  in- 
tended to  remove.  '  You  are  big 
enoygh and  strong  enough  forindepend- 
ence,'  said  the  Times,  '  and  if  not,  the 
education    of    self-reliance   will   soon 


make  you  so.'  But  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  but  weakness  and  cowardice. 
We  shall  have  5,000,000  of  brave, 
hardy,  industrious  people,  unused  to 
luxuries  and  all  enervating  influences. 
We  have  a  commercial  marine  second 
only  to  that  of  America  to  carry  a 
fully  developed  national  trade.  We 
have  800,000  men  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  45,  should  they  be  required,  to 
defend  our  liberties.  We  have  re- 
sources in  natural  wealth — lumbei', 
coal,  iron,  and  gold  —  almost  measure- 
less, while  our  agricultural  lands  in 
the  North-West  give  double  the  aver- 
age of  the  yield  of  the  North- Western 
States.  We  are  already  Confederated 
and  bound  together  in  one  Dominion, 
having  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial bodies,  the  last  of  which  is  inde- 
pendent, and  the  other  two  nearly  so. 
And,  lastly,  we  shall  have  the  good 
will  of  England  and  possibly  her 
guarantee  for  our  independence,  as 
she  guarantees  that  of  Belgium,  in 
starting  on  our  national  career. 

We  can  then  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  hope  and  confidence.  In 
twenty  years  of  Canadian  independ- 
ence, twelve  or  fourteen  states  will 
occupy  what  is  now  an  unbroken 
solitude,  wdiose  trade,  and  that  of  the 
whole  North-West  of  the  continent, 
will  flow  in  one  stream  through  our 
territory,  either  through  Lake  Winne- 
peg  and  Nelson's  Biver  into  Hudson 
Bay,  or  down  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic, 
fertilizing  and  enriching  the  country 
through  which  it  passes.  Political 
power  follows  in  the  steps  of  material 
wealth.  Modern  nations  on  this  con- 
tinent grow  with  pi'odigious  strides. 
In  one  hundred  years  the  L^nited 
States  have  passed  through  all  the 
phases  of  national  life  that  took  a 
thousand  to  moulil  Europe,  and  they 
are  fast  hastening  to  a  premature  old 
age.  Our  country  has  come  into 
existence  at  a  grand  period  of  the 
world's  history.  Humanity,  on  this 
continent,  has  advanced  beyond  the 
evils  of  the  old  civilization.  Feudalism 
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slavery,  and  extreme  ignorance  and 
poverty,  have  never  been  known  to 
any  extent  among  us,  and  we  shall 
never  be  handicapped  by  them.  Our 
great  competitor  and  rival  will  never 
recover  from  the  evils  of  one  of  them 
— slavery.  Already  she  shows  signs  of 
dissolution.  The  evils  of  the  old  civ- 
ilization amid  which  she  was  begotten, 
and  the  corruption  engendered  by  the 
civil  war,  are  doing  their  work.  A 
hot-bed  pi'ogress  among  alien  and  half- 
assimilated  peo]ile  will  surely  accel- 
erate the  end.  They  are  in  a  dilemma 
either  horn  of  which  is  fatal.  They 
must  either  submit  to  the  mob  and  the 
commune,  and  see  their  cities  blaze 
as  they  did  three  years  ago,  or  to  a 
standing  ai'my  and  a  general  who  will 
destroy  their  institutions  and  make 
himself  dictator.     In  either  event,  dis- 


integi'ation  is  sure  to  follow.  As 
power  steps  from  the  disorganized 
grasp  of  the  United  States,  it  will  fall 
to  Canada  as  her  natural  right,  making 
her  the  first  nation  on  this  continent, 
as  she  is  now  the  second.  United 
closely,  as  we  shall  1)3  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  a  common 
nationality,  our  country  will  go  on, 
increasing  from  age  to  age  in  wealth, 
in  power  and  in  glory  ;  and  it  may  not 
be  too  much  of  a  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination to  think,  that  as  it  is  the 
latest  developed  portion  of  a  new 
world — as  it  was  the  fii'st,  by  millions 
of  years,  to  nui'se  and  cradle  in  her 
bosom  the  first  spark  of  animal  life  in 
the  eozoon, — it  may  be  the  country 
where  a  last  great,  and  fully  developed 
humanity  may  find  its  fitting  habita- 
tion and  abode. 
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BY   CHARLES   E.    ROBERTS. 


A    H  me  !     No  wind  from  golden  Thessaly 
Blows  in  on  me  as  in  the  olJen  days  ; 

No  morning  music  from  its  dew-sweet  ways, 
No  pipings,  such  as  came  so  clear  to  me 
Out  of  green  meadows  by  the  sparkling  sea ; 

No  Goddess  any  more,  no  Dryad  strays, 

And  glorifies  with  song  the  laurel  maze  ; — 
Or  else  I  hear  not  and  I  cannot  see. 

For  out  of  weary  hands  is  fallen  the  lyre, 
And  sobs  in  fiiUing  ;  all  the  purple  glow 
From  weary  eyes  is  faded,  which  before 
Saw  briglit  Apollo  and  the  blissful  Choir 
In  every  mountain  grove  ; — nor  can  I  know 
If  I  shall  surely  see  them  any  more. 
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IT  has  been  remarked  on  as  signifi- 
cant that,  at  recent  meetings  where 
lawyers  were  invited  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic and  have  a  '  legal  talk,'  the  tone 
adopted  was  one  of  apology.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  unjust 
misconception  regarding  law  and  law- 
yers in  the  popular  mind.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  profession  in  which  integ- 
rity is  so  essential  to  great  success 
as  in  law,  nor  one  in  which  loftiness 
of  character  can  play  a  more  useful 
part,  or  is  surer  of  grateful  recognition. 
Our  laws  betray  abundant  marks  of 
haste,  and  to  some  extent  explain  the 
largeness  of  the  item  for  cutlery  and 
paste  in  the  public  accounts.  But  if 
laws  are,  in  any  case,  obscure,  contra- 
dictory, ungrammatical,  and  mislead- 
ing, the  farmers  may  feel  assured  this 
arises,  not  from  the  redundancy,  but 
from  the  lack,  of  legal  acumen  in  our 
legislators. 

Yet  when  a  learned  judge  proved 
that  lawyers  were  blameless  embodi- 
ments of  all  the  virtues,  no  one  need 
be  surprised  that  laymen  opened  their 
eyes  wide,  nor  that  one  more  daring 
than  the  rest  ventured  to  demur. 
His  demui-rer  is  not  met  by  pointing  to 
the  noble  lives  lived  by  lawyers  of 
renown,  the  great  part  played  by  such 
in  our  constitutional  history,  the  ex- 
ploits hardly  short  of  heroic,  of  coura- 
geous advocates  in  days  of  peril. 
Those  shining  and  attractive  persons 
were  all  drawn  from  the  i-anks  of  the 
bar,  a  body  of  men  who  have,  in  the 
■old  world,  always  belonged  to  a  su- 
perior class,  enjoying  all  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  their  time.  These 
men,  owing  to  the  division  of  the  legal 
profession  into  two  classes,  have  been 
subjected  only  to  those  influences  in  the 
administration  of  law  which  are,  if 
not  ennobling,  certainly  not  morally 


depressing;  while  the  attorneys,  breath- 
ing a  much  less  wholesome  atmos- 
phere, seldom  educated  and  often  illi- 
terate, brought  into  contact  with  weak- 
ness, cunning,  greed,  treachery,  and 
other  petty  dark  passions,  made  the 
name  of  lawyer  a  by- word,  the  slur  of 
which,  by  persons  unable,  or  too  care- 
less, to  separate  the  advocate  and  law- 
yer, par  excellence,  from  the  attorney 
and  pettifogger,  has  too  frequently 
been  applied  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  the  law. 

Here  in  Canada,  where  the  salu- 
tary division  referred  to  does  not  ob- 
tain, it  would  be  well  to  ponder  the 
causes  which  have  made  the  attorney 
the  favourite  villain  and  trickster  of  the 
novel  and  the  stage.  Some  of  those 
causes  are  within  our  control.  The 
most  virulent  —  ignorance — undoubt- 
edly is.  And  when  the  immense  private 
interests  entrusted  to  lawyers  are  con- 
sidered, no  safeguards  against  charac- 
ters unworthy  of  trusts  so  important 
can  wisely  be  spared. 

But  when  we,  hei-e  in  Canada,  con- 
template the  legal  profession,  we  have 
not  merely  to  think  of  getting  good 
attorneys  ;  we  also  want  a  high-mind- 
ed, capable,  erudite  bar,  whence  we 
may  draw  our  Cokes,  our  Mansfields, 
our  Currans.  A  distinguished  lawyer, 
Mr.  James  Bethune,  speaking  on  this 
subject  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Os- 
goodeHall  Legal  and  Literary  Society, 
pointed  out  that  a  lawyer  is  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  another  lawyer 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Province,  an- 
other lawyer  the  leader  of  the  Reform 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an- 
other lawyer  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  Assembly,  and  the  infer- 
ence that  the  character  of  lawyers  was 
of  some  importance  to  the  public  bav- 
ins: regai'd  to  the  highest  interests  of 
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the  State  was  not  far-fetcliecl.  Nor 
surely  is  it  far- fetched  to  wonder  why, 
the  circumstances  being  thus,  the 
Benchers  of  Osgoode  Hall  should  re- 
trograde rather  than  advance  in  the 
matter  of  education. 

I  had  intended  taking  the  question 
up,  but  found  my  friend,  Mr.  Gor- 
ham,  had  already  done  so  in  an  essay, 
which  will  be  found  below,  and  which 
is  written  from  the  best  possible  stand- 
point— that  of  a  Student. 

Nicholas  Flood  Davix. 


The  law  student,  having  paid  his 
fees,  enters  on  '  a  profession  whose 
general  principles,'  as  Story  says,  '  en- 
lighten and  enlarge,  but  whose  minu- 
tiae contract  and  distract  the  mind.' 
Some  of  us  who,  like  Story,  had 
'  dallied  with  the  muses  in  the  gardens 
of  classic  and  English  literature,'  and 
learned 

'  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaei-a's  haii-,' 

have  shuddered  at  the  cold  and  stiff 
embrace  of  the  Common  Law.  Many 
of  us,  with  Lord  Brougham,  may  have 
felt  it  to  be  '  the  cursedest  of  cursed 
professions,'  and,  like  him  and  Story, 
vainly  cast  about  us  for  some  other 
venture  in  which  to  engage  our  time 
and  talent.  '  We  have  stepped  across 
the  threshold  of  manhood  eager  to 
I'ealize  the  visionary  future  which  im- 
agination had  painted  in  such  en- 
chanting colours.  Pure  in  heart,  rich 
in  affectioij,  and  sanguine  in  fancy,  we 
looked  forward  to  life  as  to  an  Eldo- 
rado paved  with  the  golden  sands  of 
romance.  We  have  found  on  it  pro- 
saic dust.'  How  many  of  us  have 
floundered  wearily  in  the  '  Slough  of 
Despond,'  as,  with  exertions  renewed 
again  and  again,  we  have  struggled 
through,  and  at  last  conquered  the 
difficulties  couched  in  what  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  termed  the  '  barbarous  jargon' 
of  the  law.  It  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  recall  the  experience  of 
Joseph  Story,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  had 


*  no  cheering  encouragement  to  light 
vip  the  dark  and  intricate  paths  of  the 
law.'  '  Beginning,'  he  says,  'my  stud- 
ies in  this  recluse  and  solitary  man- 
ner, I  confess  that  I  deeply  felt  the 
truth  of  Spelman's  remarks  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  Inns  of  Court  for  a 
similar  purpose  ;  my  heart,  like  his, 
sunk  within  me,  and  I  was  tempted 
several  times  to  give  up  the  science 
from  a  firm  belief  that  I  could  never 
master  it.'  Again  he  says,  '  you 
may  judge  how  I  was  surprised  and 
startled  on  opening  works  where  no- 
thing was  presented  but  dry  and 
technical  principles,  the  dark  and 
mysterious  elements  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, the  subtle  retinements  and  intri- 
cacies of  the  middle  ages  of  the  Common 
Law,  and  the  repulsive  and  almost 
unintelligible  forms  of  processes  and 
pleadings,  for  the  most  part  wrapped 
up  in  black  letter  or  in  dusty  folios. 
To  me  the  task  seemed  Herculean.  I 
should  have  quitted  it  in  despair  if  I 
had  known  whither  to  turn  my  foot- 
steps and  to  earn  a  support.'  Of  his 
introduction  to  Coke  on  Littleton,  he 
writes  : — '  It  was  a  very  large  folio 
with  Hargrave  and  Butler's  notes,, 
which  I  was  required  to  read  also. 
.  I  took  it  up,  and  after  trying 
it  day  after  day,  with  very  little  suc- 
cess, I  sat  myself  down  and  wept 
bitterly ;  my  tears  dropped  upon  the 
book  and  stained  its  pages.'  Have  not 
some  of  us  fully  or  partially  realized 
these  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment  ? 
What  one  of  us  can  say  he  has  mas- 
tered '  the  subtle  distinctions  incident 
to  landed  proj^erty,'  or  fathomed  the 
mysteries  and  intricacies  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  Avithout  feeling  in  his 
doubt  and  struggles  that  nature  nevei- 
intended  him  for  the  sphere  of  life  to 
which  he  is  attempting  to  mould  his 
being  ]  What  one  of  us  dare  say  he 
has  been  able  to  mount  the  difficulties 
obstructing  his  path  without  feeling 
the  want  of  some  one  to  level  and 
render  less  rocky  his  road  ?  Do  not 
many  of  us,  having  gained  an  emi- 
nence, look  back  upon  the  boulders  of' 
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the  law,  against  wliicli  we  wasted  our 
strength  in  vain,  and  see  with  what 
ease  Ave  could  have  rolled  them  aside 
had  our  efforts  heen  directed  by  some 
kind  friend  who  had  travelled  the  way 
before.  Those  subtle  distinctions, 
those  mysteries  and  intricacies,  those 
difficulties  of  the  path,  those  boulders 
of  the  law,  have  existed,  do  exist,  and 
will  continue  to  exist.  Let  iis  hear 
Sir  William  Blackstdne  on  the  stu- 
dent's introduction  to  its  study.  He 
says  :  *  We  may  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  every  sensible  lawyer 
whether  anything  can  be  more  hazar- 
dous or  discouraging  than  the  usual 
entrance  on  the  study  of  the  law.  A 
raw  and  inexperienced  youth,  in  the 
most  dangerous  season  of  life,  is 
transplanted  on  a  sudden  into  the 
midst  of  allurements  to  pleasure,  with- 
out any  restraint  or  check  but  what 
his  own  prudence  can  suggest ;  with 
no  public  direction  in  what  course  to 
pursue  his  inquiries ;  no  private  as- 
sistance to  remove  the  distresses  and 
difficulties  which  will  alwaysembarrass 
a  beginner.  In  this  situation  he  is 
expected  to  sequester  himself  from  the 
world,  and,  by  a  tedious,  lonely  pro- 
cess, to  extract  the  theory  of  law 
from  a  mass  of  undigested  learning ; 
or  else,  by  an  assiduous  attendance  on 
the  courts,  to  pick  up  theory  and 
pi-actice  together,  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  ordinary  run  of  business. 
How  little,  therefore,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  we  hear  of  so  frequent 
miscarriages ;  that  so  many  gentle- 
men of  bright  imagination  grow  weary 
of  so  unpromising  a  search,  and  addict 
themselves  only  to  amusements  or  less 
innocent  pursuits  ;  and  that  so  many 
persons  of  moderate  capacity  confuse 
themselves  at  first  setting  out,  and 
continue  ever  dark  and  puzzled  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives.'  Are 
not  these  words  in  point  ?  Do  they 
not  tit  the  case  of  the  Canadian  stu- 
dent-at-law,  who  is  bound  to  '  submit 
to  the  drudgery  of  servitude  and  the 
manual  labour  of  copying  the  trash  of 
an    office;'  compelled   to  run  hither 


and  thither  at  the  bidding  of  a  princi- 
pal whose  practice,  at  best,  consists  of 
a  monotonous  routine  of  attendance  at 
Chambers.  The  student  may  become 
'  dexterous  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
business,'  but  is  this  the  object  of  his 
study  ?  It  may  be  an  object,  but  it 
should  not  be  the  end.  '  Making  due 
allowance,'  says  Blackstone,  '  for  one 
or  two  shining  exceptions,  experience 
may  teach  us  to  foretel  that  a  lawyer 
educated  to  the  bar  in  subservience  to 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  will  find  he 
has  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  ]f  prac- 
tice be  the  whole  he  is  taught,  pi-actice 
must  also  be  the  whole  he  will  ever 
know ;  if  he  be  uninstructed  in  the 
elements  and  first  principles  upon 
which  the  rule  of  practice  is  founded, 
the  least  variation  from  established 
precedents  will  totally  distract  and  be- 
wilder him  ;  ita  lex,  i^cripta  est  is  the 
utmost  his  knowledge  will  arrive  at  ; 
he  must  never  aspire  to  form,  and 
seldom  expect  to  comprehend  any  ar- 
guments drawn,  a  priori,  from  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  and  the  natural 
foundations  of  justice.'  To  the  law 
students  in  Canada  who  '  aspire  to 
form  and  expect  to  comprehend  argu- 
ments drawn,  a  priori,  from  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  and  the  natural  founda- 
tions of  justice'  the  present  policy  of 
the  Benchers  offers  no  encouragement. 

Ccm})elled  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship of  Ihr-  o  or  five  years — compelled 
to  bend  to  the  study  of  text  books  un- 
aided— wliat  wonder  if  he  becomes 
discouraged  1  What  wonder  if  he 
contents  himself  with  a  knowledge  of 
practice,  and  becomes  a  sharp  attor- 
ney, and  a  mere  case-mongering  bar- 
rister ? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  student 
finishes  his  servitude  with  narrowed 
and  distracted  mind,  a  dulled  ambition 
and  a  meaner  aim  ? 

We  live  in  an  age  of  high  pressure, 
and  in  a  country  where  all  are  ex- 
pected to  earn  their  bread  young.  AYe 
cannot  afford  to  spend  the  half  of  a 
lifetime  in  preparation  before  entering 
upon  the  object  of  our  lives.   Cast  your 
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eyes  on  the  three  black  graces.  The 
disciples  of  Esculapius  no  longer  smell 
of  the  gallipots  of  Galen.  They  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  have  their 
rival  schools  of  thought.  They  have 
shaken  themselves  free  of  ]n-ecedent. 
They  no  longer  argue  because  their 
foi'efathers  spent  years  of  apprentice- 
ship in  the  study  of  medicine  that  they 
must  necessarily  do  so.  Tliey  have 
harnessed  philosophyand  science  to  the 
car  of  experience,  and  fearlessly  ex- 
plore new  paths.  Even  the  divines 
have  laid  by  on  the  shelf  the  black  let- 
tered folios  of  theology,  and  in  the 
most  conservative  of  all  professions, 
we  have  active  modern  schools.  The 
lights  of  the  law  alone  burn  in  the  old 
socket.  There  is  heaped  around  them 
the  melted  wax  of  former  tapers.  The 
old  wick  is  snuffed  again  and  again  in 
the  search  for  truth.  Why  should 
thei'e  not  be  in  law  also  a  school  of 
modern  thought '?  Why,  to  aid  us  in 
keeping  up  with  the  times,  should  we 
not  have  a  school  of  law,  in  which  we 
may  be  taught  the  origin,  the  history, 
•and  the  principles  of  law  1 

This  enlightened  Province  of  On- 
tario, in  the  study  of  the  law,  is 
at  a  stand-still.  Look  at  the  neigh- 
bouring Republic,  the  decisions  of 
whose  courts  are  beginning  to  have 
weight  in  our  own ;  whose  schools, 
and  none  more  than  those  of  law,  are 
sending  forth  men  who  guide  the 
councils  of  half  a  world,  who  are  able 
to  contend,  in  diplomacy,  with  the 
sages  of  Europe  ;  whose  suggestions 
are  no  longer  lightly  considered  in  the 
social  and  political  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  is  a  common  failing  among 
Englishmen,  a  failing  reproduced  in 
Canadians,  to  laugh  at  the  American 
Republic  and  her  institutions.  While 
young — she  has  now  reached  her  ma- 
jority, though  at  an  early  age — her 
efforts,  no  doubt,  were  feeble,  and,  like 
those  of  the  school-boy,  did  not  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  of  the 
graduate.  But  we  need  only  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Law  School  of  Colum- 
bia College,  in   New   York  City,  and 


the  department  of  Law  in  tie  Uni- 
versities of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Michi- 
gan, to  find  institutions  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  and  challenging  our  imi- 
tation, if  we  are  only  wise. 

In  Albany  Law  School  is  such  an 
institution  as  conld  be  established  by 
the  Law  Society  of  Ontario,  which 
should  have,  to  quote  from  the  circu- 
lar of  that  school,  '  a  higher  aim  than 
sim]ily  teaching  young  men  the  law. 
It  should  use  its  best  endeavours  to 
teach  those  who  are  intending  to  enter 
the  profession  to  be  lawyeis.  This  is 
an  aixluous  and  difficult  task.  It  is 
training  the  mind  to  a  right  use  of  its 
own  faculties.  It  is  giving  it  a  power 
over  its  own  resources,  and  enabling 
it  to  fully  avail  itself  of  its  own  stores 
of  knowledge. 

'  This  is  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  principally  by  accus- 
toming the  young  man  to  do  that  as  a 
student  which  will  afterwards  be  re- 
quired of  him  as  a  lawyer.' 

We  are  fast  approaching  either  the 
confederation  of  the  British  empire,  or 
the  independence  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  We  are  either  to  form  part 
of  a  vast  empire,  which  will  be  bound 
together  by  laws  as  yet  unformu- 
lated, or  we  are  to  become  a  dominion, 
and  one  of  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
recognised  as  an  independent,  self- 
governing  body,  and  amenable  to  the 
laws  between  nation  and  nation  ;  and 
yet  notice  the  total  want  of  instruction 
in  international  and  constitutional 
law ;  notice  the  total  want  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  and  tlie  art  of  law 
in  all  our  institutions.  Our  Legisla- 
tive halls  resound  with  the  labours  of 
law  makers,  lynorantia  lef/is  von  ex- 
cusnt  is  echoed  by  judge  after  judge, 
and  yet  there  is  no  centre  of  legal 
thought.  To  quote  again  from  the 
Albany  Law  School  Circular — '  The 
student  of  medicine  and  surgery  can 
resort  to  schools  in  which  he  can  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  his  profession  ;  while 
the  student  of  law  enjoys  few  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring   anything  more 
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than  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  by  read- 
ing in  a  lawyei''s  office.'  Who  is  to 
blame  for  this  want,  which  will  soon 
become  an  urgent  necessity  %  Who  is 
to  blame  for  the  total  want  of  any  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  which  lead 
to  the  degree  of  Barrister-at-Law  ]  By 
turning  to  the  Canada  Law  Journal  of 
March,  1878,  we  find  as  follows  : — 
*  The  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Law  School  was 
taken  up. 

'  Moved — That  the  Law  School  be 
abolished  and  cease,  from  and  after  the 
last  day  of  Easter  term  next. 

'Moved,  in  amendment,  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Law  School  be 
postponed  until  the  first  meeting  of 
Convocation  in  Hilaiy  Term  next,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Committee  on  Legal 
Education,  in  the  meantime,  to  confer 
with  the  authorities  of  the  L^niversity 
of  Toronto,  with  a  view  to  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  Law  School  with  that  Uni- 
versity, and  to  consider  such  amend- 
ments in  the  system  of  legal  education 
as  may  appear  to  be  desirable,  the  said 
Committee  to  i-eport  to  Convocation  at 
the  same  meeting — Lost. 

'  The  original  motion  was  then  car- 
ried.' 

Notice  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment, '  to  confer  with  the  authorities 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  with  a 
view  to  affiliation  of  the  Law  School 
with  that  L^niversity.'  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  authorities  of 
Toronto  University  would  have  raised 
no  serious  objections  to  affiliation. 
They  might  have  been  so  induced  as 
to  have  taken  into  consideration  a 
partial  alteration  of  their  course  to  the 
degree  of  LL.B. ,  so  that,  on  proceeding 
to  the  degree  of  Bai-rister-at-Law,  by 
a  little  extra  exertion,  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  could  have  been  obtained.  The 
Committee  also  were  'to  consider  such 
amendments  in  the  system  of  legal 
education  as  might  appear  desirable.' 

The  Law  Society  of  Ontario  is  a 
wealthy  institution.     At  a  meeting  of 


the  Benchers,  in  February  last,  the 
financial  report  for  the  year  1878,  as 
adopted,  shows  that  the  Society  had, 
invested  in  Dominion  5  per  cent, 
stock,  $50,000 ;  in  the  Government 
Savings'  Bank,  at  4  per  cent.,  $5,800, 
besides  a  large  balance,  bearing  4  per 
cent.,  in  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  and  re- 
commends *  that  the  further  sum  of 
$10,000  be  invested  in  Dominion 
stock,  so  as  to  increase  the  permanent 
reserve  of  the  Society  to  $G0,000.'  The 
receipts  for  that  year  show  the  Notice 
Fees  as  amounting  to  $087  ;  Students' 
Admission  Fees,  $8,940 ;  Attorneys' 
Examination  Fees,  $4,350  ;  Call  Fees, 
$6,330  ;  making  the  handsome  total 
of  $20,307,  which,  together  with 
the  other  receipts,  make  up  the  im- 
mense sum  of  $42,504.  The  expen- 
diture for  that  year  was  $36,233. 
The  surplus  on  the  whole  year's  opera- 
tion was  $6,361.  Thus,  at  a  glance, 
it  may  be  seen  the  students'  fees  lack 
only  $990  of  being  the  half  of  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year.  Have  any 
of  those  contributinor  to  that  magniti- 
cent  sum  received  any  return  from  the 
Society  in  the  way  of  instruction  ? 

Each  student-at-law  pays  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Law  Society,  at  the  very 
least,  $225  in  his  course,  and  what  re- 
turn does  he  receive  ?  It  will  be  an- 
swered he  is  to  be  permitted  to  prac- 
tise in  the  Courts  of  the  Province.  Is 
it  forgotten  that  he  will  have  to  pay 
$17  a  year  for  that  ])rivilege  1  Is  it, 
also,  forgotten  that  he  will  be  taxed 
for  the  swpport  of  those  courts  ? 

Let  the  students  who  are  junior 
members,  and  who  are  contributing  to 
the  standing  of  this  wealthy  society, 
demand,  in  tones  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, a  method  of  instruction  founded 
on  correct  principles  and  with  the  de- 
sign of  instructing  them  in  the  art  as 
well  as  the  science  of  the  law  ;  of  fit- 
ting them  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
successful  practice  of  the  profession;  a 
course  of  instruction  which  will  qualify 
them  to  take  a  position  in  the  councils 
of  their  country  and  enable  them  to 
contend  not  unworthily  at  the  diplo- 
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matic  board    with    their    rivals.      Let       Ije  tlie  exponents  of — ^justice, 
them  demand  that  wliich   thev  are  to  Thomas  A.  Gomi/.w. 


TWO   WINDOWS. 


BY   KATE   SEYMOUR    MACLEAN,    KINGSTON. 


OXP]  looks  into  the  sun-dawn,  and  tlie  steep 
Curved  slopes  of  hills,  set  shaip  against  the  sk)', 
With  tufted  woods  encinctured,  nodding  high 
O'er  vales  below,  where  broken  shadows  sleep. 
Here  looking  forth,  before  the  first  faint  cry 
Of  brooding  bird,  that  stirs  a  drowsy  wing 
Above  her  young,  awakes  the  full-voiced  choir, — 
Ere  yet  the  morning  tips  the  hills  with  fire. 
And  turns  the  drapery  of  the  East  to  gold, — 
Where  the  far  heavens  unfold  their  glowing  deep, 
My  wondering  eyes  the  opening  skies  behold. 
And  ask,  in  the  hushed  silence  worshipping. 
If  thus  the  gates  of  pearl  shall  slow  unfold, 
When  eaith  beholds  the  comintc  of  her  Kins  ! 


This  opens  on  the  sunset  and  the  sea. 

From  its  high  casement :  never  twice  the  same 

Grand  picture  rises  in  its  sea-girt  frame  ; 

Islets  of  pearl,  and  rocks  of  porphyry, 

And  cliff's  of  jasper,  touched  with  sunset  flame, 

And  island-trees  that  look  like  Eden's,  grow 

Palm-like  and  slender,  in  gradations  fine 

That  fade  and  die  along  the  horizon  line, 

And  the  wide  heavens  become,  above,  below, 

A  luminous  sea  without  a  boundary. 

Nay,  wistful  heart,  at  day  dawn  or  at  noon. 

Or  midnight  watch,  the  Bridegroom  conieth  soon,— 

By  yonder  shining  path,  or  pearly  gate, — 

The  word  is  sure, — thou,  therefore,  watcli  and  wait. 
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A  Recollection  of  the  Ilimalaycts. 


BY    ARTHUR    J.    GRAHAM. 


In  your  patience  ye  are  strong  ; 

Cold  and  lieat  ye  take  not  wrong  ; 

When  the  truniijetof  the  angel  blowsEternity's 

evangel. 
Time  will  seem  to  j'ou  not  long. 


DO  you  remember  the  beautiful 
lines  in  that  most  weird  of 
poems  '  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess 
May,'  addressed  to  the  dead  people  in 
the  churchyard  ?  They  come  very 
forcibly  upon  me  to-day.  amidst  a 
crowd  of  thouglits  and  images  that 
throng  my  brain  as  I  stand  looking 
down  upon  a  newly  made  grave  in  the 
cemetery  at  Meerut.  A  plain  cross 
at  the  head  with  the  single  inscription 
«F.  C,  died  July  9th,  18—,'  was  all 
that  marked  it  as  the  resting  place  of 
■one  I  had  known  so  well.  I  had 
travelled  far  and  fast  in  response  to 
the  summons  that  bade  me  haste  to 
his  side ;  but  the  great  Destroyer  was 
swifter  of  foot  than  I,  and  I  reached 
the  station  only  in  time  to  follow  his 
body  to  the  grave.  And  yet  it  was 
with  no  feeling  of  regret,  with  scarce 
one  pang  of  sorrow,  good  friend  as  he 
had  been  to  me,  that  I  stood  looking 
upon  the  clay  that  hid  his  mortal 
remains  for  ever  from  my  sight ;  rather 
with  a  feeling  of  relief,  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent, such  as  one  breathes  as  the 
curtain  falls  on  some  great  tragedy. 
He  was  at  rest ;  all  his  earthly  troubles 
were  over,  and,  perhaps,  who  knows, 
they  were  together.  They  !  who  ? 
But  I  must  tell  the  story  from  the 
beginning  if  I  am  to  explain  that. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  I  fell  a 
victim  to  that  attack  of  cholera  which 


had  so  nearly  laid  me  in  his  place — 
only  a  year,  and  yet  it  seems  separated 
from  to-day  by  so  long  an  interval 
that  I  can  hardly  believe  the  words  as  I 
write  them  down.  I  was  then  occupying 
a  temporary  position  as  magistrate  and 
collector  at  one  of  tlie  stations  in  the 
north-west  provinces  of  Bengal.  The 
hot  season  had  been  unusually  severe, 
and  prolonged  somewhat  beyond  its 
normal  duration,  and  as  a  consequence, 
when  the  rains  at  length  made  their 
welcome  appearance,  the  parched  earth, 
dried  and  heated  till  it  seemed  like  a 
sheet  of  hot  iron,  flung  off  the  moisture 
into  the  air  in  volumes  of  steam,  and 
we  seemed  to  move  about  in  a  per- 
petual vapour  bath.  As  we  had 
feared,  with  the  advent  of  the  rains  a 
considerable  amount  of  fever  and 
cholera  began  to  show  itself,  both 
amongst  natives  and  Eui-opeans. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some 
death  reported,  and  in  the  distant 
cantonment  we  heard  with  terrible 
frequency  the  '  Dead  March  in  Saul,' 
whose  notes,  alvv^ays  more  or  less  awe- 
inspiring,  are  never  listened  to  with 
such  a  feeling  of  heart-sinking  as  in 
the  cholera  season  in  India.  We  all 
went  about  our  daily  work  like  men 
treading  upon  some  hidden  mine ; 
taking,  all  of  us,  what  precautions  we 
could  against  the  treacherous  foe, 
avoiding  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  most 
of  lis  armed  with  an  ai-ray  of  patent 
medicines  of  more  or  less  undoubted 
eflicacy,  ready  to  be  resorted  to  at  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  malady.  My 
own  work  happened  to  be  unusually 
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severe,  I  remember,  just  about  that 
time.,  and  our  doctor  had  more  than 
once  warned  me  that  I  must  take 
more  care  of  myself,  so  that  it  was 
S'jarcely  a  matter  of  wonder  to  anyone 
■when  one  day,  after  a  protracted 
sitting  in  my  Kutcherry  (court-house) 
listening  with  what  patience  I  could 
to  the  involved  evidences  of  a  number 
of  Ryots,  and  endeavouring,  with  but 
small  success,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
a  dispute  that  seemed  well-nigh 
interminable,  I  felt  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere, thickened  as  it  was  by  the  steam 
from  a  crowd  of  oily  natives,  become 
suddenly  unendui-able.  Coui-t-house, 
officers,  disputants,  all  seemed  to  swim 
before  my  eyes  in  a  confused  mass, 
and  as  I  fell  back  fainting  in  my 
chair,  I  knew  that  I  was  'down'  with 
cholera. 

Thanks  to  a  good  constitution,  and 
the  almost  unremitting  attentions  of 
that  cheeriest  of  friends,  and  best  of 

surgeons,  Dr.  M ,  I  passed  safely 

through  the  crisis,  and  recovered  won- 
derfully quickly ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  be  moved,  my  kind  friend 
packed  me  into  a  doolie  with  a  sick- 
certificate,  and  started  me  for  the  cool 
fastnesses  of  the  Himalayas  to  regain 
the  strength  I  had  lost. 

I  will  not  w'eary  you  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  first  view  of  those  glorious 
mountains  (I  had  been  stationed  en- 
tirely in  the  plains  since  my  arrival  in 
India,  and  had  been  long  looking  for- 
ward to  such  a  visit  as.  this),  nor  the 
exquisite  sensation  of  returning  vigour 
I  ex])erienced  as  the  delicious  bracing 
air  fanned  my  fevered  cheeks,  and 
blew  freshly  over  my  relaxed  frame. 
I  recovered,  as  though  by  magic,  my 
lost  strength,  and  in  the  highest  of 
spirits  I  plunged  into  the  pleasant 
whirl  of  Hill  Society.  It  was,  as  I 
have  said,  my  first  visit  to  the  hills, 
but  in  India  one  is  soon  at  home  in 
any  fresh  station,  and  at  Mussooria  I 
found  plenty  of  acquaintances,  plenty 
more  whom  I  knew  by  name  at  least, 
and  with  whom  an  introduction  only 
was  needed  to  put  me  on  easy  terms. 


There  were  no  lack  of  attractions;  by 
day  every  species  of  expedition 
amidst  the  loveliest  of  scenery,  by 
night  moonlight  garden  parties,  con- 
certs, private  theatricals,  balls  at  the 
large  club-house  succeeded  each  other 
with  almost  breathless  rapidity.  There 
was  no  lack  either  of  pleasant  agree- 
able companions,  and  but  that  my 
heart  was  in  safe  keeping  far  away  in 
England  it  would  have  stood  a  poor 
chance  of  remaining  untouched  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  beauty  and  fashion. 
As  it  was,  my  story  was  pretty  generally 
known,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as  a 
'safe  man,'  a,  by  no  means,  unenviable 
position  in  such  a  society,  and  managed 
to  extract  my  fair  share  of  amusement 
from  the  love  episodes  of  my  neigh- 
bours. 

The  great  event  of  the  season,  to 
which  all  Mussooria  society  more  or 
less  looked  forward,  was  a  grand 
fancy  ball  given  at  the  large  club- 
house. For  weeks  before  the  question 
of  costumes  had  been  discussed  with 
feverish  eagerness  by  men  and  women 
alike,  and  the  limited  staff  of  tailors 
in  the  station  had  their  work  pretty 
well  cut  out  for  them.  The  ball  itself 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
pains  which  had  been  spent  upon  it, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  all  present 
to  be  a  most  undoubted  success.  Up- 
wards of  two  hundred  visitors,  in  every 
variety  of  costume,  in  curious  medley 
of  incongruity,  moved  through  the 
crowded  rooms,  or  sought  the  cool  of 
the  verandahs  in  quaintly  assorted 
pairs.  I  was  standing  at  one  corner 
of  the  large  ball-i'oom  in  conversation 
with  a  charming  married  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  watching  the  brilliant 
throng  tile  past  us,  and  indulging,  I 
fear  it  must  be  confessed,  in  pretty 
free  criticism  of  their  characters  no  less 
than  their  dresses,  when  a  face,  which 
I  had  not  before  seen  at  the  station, 
suddenly  attracted  my  attention. 
'  What  a  beautiful  girl ! '  I  exclaimed, 
almost  involuntarily,  for,  indeed,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck 
by  those  highbred  clear  cut  features, 
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whose  only  fault  was,  perhajis,  that 
they  seemed  somewhat  inanimate  and 
cold.  Yet  there  lay  behind  them, 
visible  even  to  a  superficial  observer, 
a  certain  potentiality  of  passion,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  which,  1  felt  convinced, 
could  at  times  light  up  the  eyes  and 
colour  the  cheeks — nay,  I  was  satisfied 
had  doiie  so  ere  now.  She  was  dressed 
as  Ophelia,  and  the  plain  white  robe 
set  off  her  slight,  somewhat  tall  figure, 
while  a  mass  of  the  most  perfectly 
golden  hair,  which  even  the  gaslight 
could  not  rob  of  its  lustre,  clustered 
about  her  shoulders,  and  made  such  a 
picture  as  would  have  driven  Raphael 
CY-Azy.  1  did  not,  at  first,  recognise 
her  companion,  whose  bloated  figure 
was  scarcely  calculated  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  character  he 
assumed.  A  more  repulsive  Hamlet 
could  hardly  be  found.  He  was  a  man 
of  about  fifty,  fat  and  dissipated  look- 
ing, with  a  disagreeable  spoil-sport 
expression,  a  sort  of  suppressed  sneer 
constantly  upon  his  lips.  As  he  drew 
closer,  I  recognised  him  as  a  man 
whom  I  had  met  several  times  since 
my  arrival  in  Mussooria,  and  for  whom 
I  had,  without  any  definite  reason, 
save  a  sort  of  animal  instinct,  con- 
ceived a  violent  dislike.  He  was  a 
retired  Major,  and  had  conti'ived  to 
hoard  a  consideraVjle  amount  of  money, 
which,  people  whispered,  was  none  too 
honestly  come  by.  He  was,  I  believe, 
a  species  of  gentleman  usurer,  and, 
like  most  of  his  class,  found  the  pro- 
fession, if  not  a  strictly  honourable,  at 
least  a  profitable,  one;  while  by  means 
of  the  power  he  held  over  his  victims, 
he  was  enabled  to  keep  his  footing  in 
a  society  to  which  he  was  in  no  sense 
an  ornament.  The  girl  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  was  more  than  sur- 
prised to  see  her  in  such  company.  I 
turned  inquiringly  to  my  companion. 

'  i^h,'  she  said,  '  I  don't  wonder  you 
are  struck.   She  is  a  Miss  Marchmont, 

one    of    the    Marchmonts   of   H , 

don't  you  know.' 

'  Indeed,'  1  replied,  more  surprised 
than  ever ;    '  then,  what  on  earth,  is 


she  doing  in  company  with  that  black- 
guard Sharpley  '( '  1  am  afraid  I  felt 
very  much  at  the  moment  as  though  I 
should  like  to  kick  the  Major. 

*  Ah,'  sighed  Mrs.  Chambers,  'you 
may  well  be  surprised.  ■  Poor  Ethel ; 
with  her  glorious  beauty  !  She  is  fit 
to  marry  a  prince,'  she  cried  with  a 
sudden  access  of  enthusiasm. 

'  Marry  ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  you  surely 
don't  mean  to  say  that ' 

'  Yes,  I  am  afiaid  so.  It  is  a  bad 
business  altogether,  as  you  can  easily 
believe  of  anything  Major  Sharpley  is 
concerned  in.  She  is  one  of  a  large 
family,  and  her  father,  a  weak  man, 
and  passionately  devoted  to  racing,  has 
fallen  more  completely  year  by  year  into 
the  Major's  power,  until,  at  last,  there 
must  be  a  final  break-up,  with  nothing 
but  disgrace  and  ruin  for  Colonel 
Marchmont  and  all  connected  with 
him.  For  the  last  three  years  that 
odious  little  man  has  been  after  Miss 
Marchmont,  and  using  every  means 
in  his  power  to  persuade  her  to  marry 
him ;  but,  it  is  needless  to  say,  without 
success.  Now,  I  have  just  heard,  she 
has  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
her,  and,  ather  father'searnestentreaty, 
has  consented  to  save  his  honour,  and 
the  future  of  her  younger  sisters,  by  a 
sacrifice  of  herself.  She  is  to  marry 
the  Major,  on  condition  that  he  can- 
cels all  her  father's  debts.' 

'Monstrous!'  I  exclaimed.  'Im- 
possible ;  she  could  never  consent  to 
such  a  degradation.' 

My  friend  smiled  a  little  at  my  out- 
burst, and  added,  '  I  am  afraid  it  is 
true,  nevertheless,  and  her  appearance 
with  him  to  night  seems  to  confirm  it' 

I  said  no  more  at  the  time,  but  the 
story  had  made  a  ^reat  impression  on 
me,  and  I  discovered,  somewhat  to  my 
own  surprise,  that  I  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  young  lady  herself.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  great  dilhculty  to  obtain  an 
introduction,  and  I  had  to  confess 
myself  even  more  charmed  with  the 
girl's  manner  and  conversation  than  I 
had   been   with  her  face   and    story.. 
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Acquaintances  soon  ripen  into  friend- 
ships in  such  a  society  as  ours  at 
Mussooria,  and  I  found  myself,  before 
many  days  were  over,  on  terms  of  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  intimacy  with  Miss 
Marchmont  and  her  family.  She  had 
no  mother,  but  a  sister  of  Colonel 
Marchmont's  acted  as  chaperon  and 
housekeeper  to  the  establishment,  a 
Mrs.  Campbell,  best  known  in 
Mussooria,  and,  indeed,  pretty  well 
throvighout  all  India,  as  a  remarkable 
N  pistol  shot ;  and  in  other  respects  an 
-exceedingly  agreeable  and  pleasant 
•companion. 

Just  about  this  time  Major  Sharpley 
— to  nobody's  delight  more  than  mine 
— was  obliged  to  go  down  to  Calcutta, 
and  being,  as  I  have  said,  considered 
'  safe '  from  the  fact  of  my  engage- 
ment, I  was  freely  admitted  to  the 
society  of  Mrs.  Campbell  and  her 
nieces,  and  saw  the  latter  almost 
dailv.  As  our  acquaintance  ripened 
into  intimacy,  I  may  say  friendship, 
my  respect  and  admiration  for  her  in- 
creased ;  I  was  constantly  struck  by 
fresh  evidences  of  her  unselHsh  and 
loving  nature,  and  every  day  increased 
mv  indignation  at  the  thought  that  so 
much  goodness  and  beauty  should  be 
thrown  away  on  such  a  being  as 
Sharpley. 

'  Ah,'  I  thought,  '  if  I  could  only 
bring  Frank  Courtenay  up  here, 
make  them  fall  in  love  with  each 
other — Frank  would  be  a  fool  if  he 
didn't  do  so  instantly — and  marry 
them  ofF-hand,'  a  vague  project,  which, 
upon  reflection,  occurred  to  me  as  more 
suited  to  the  pages  of  a  romance  than 
likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  real  life. 
Nevertheless  the  idea  once  formed 
occurred  to  me  M^ith  a  curious  per- 
sistency. Courtenay  had  been  my 
friend  from  early  boyhood  :  we  had 
been  inseparable  at  school  and  college  ; 
and  when,  some  years  after  I  had  ob- 
tained my  first  civil  appointment  in 
Bengal,  his  regiment,  the  Buffs,  were 
ordered  out  to  a  neighbouring  station, 
we  had  renewed  all  our  old  friendship, 
and  were,  so  long  as  fate,  Her  Majesty's 


orders,  permitted,  as  inseparable  a  a 
ever.  Since  then  we  had  constantly 
met,  and  he  was  now  stationed  with  his 
depot  at  Meerut,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Mussoorie.  On  my  arrival  at 
the  latter  place,  after  my  illness,  I  had 
written  to  ask  him  to  get  leave  and 
join  me  there,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  thought,  ridiculous  as  it  may 
seem,  of  bringing  him  and  Ethel  to- 
gether, that  I  now  wrote  and  pressed 
my  invitation  upon  him,  receiving  in 
answer  a  promise  that  he  would,  at 
any  rate,  run  up  and  see  me  for  a 
couple  of  days. 

Meanwhile  I  began  to  feel  serious 
apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Marchmont's  health.       As   the   days 
went  by  she  grew  pale,  thin,  and  list- 
less, and  more  tlian  once  I  noticed, 
when    she    was    off  her   guard  for  a 
moment,    an    expression   of    pathetic 
weariness  pervade  her  whole  figure.   I 
had  several  times  contemplated  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Campbell  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  desisted  from  a  feeling  of  the 
uselessness  of  any  attempts   in   that 
quarter ;    and  a  fear,  too,  lest  Ethel 
should  resent,  as  I  felt  sure  she  would, 
any  interference  of  that  nature.     Still 
I  felt  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  at  last,  after  much  hesitation,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  speak 
to   the  girl   herself,  and  see  whether 
any  words  of  mine  could  persuade  her 
to  relinquish  what  I  felt  to  be  a  wicked 
sacrifice.       It  was  not  long  before  the 
opportunity  offered  itself.      One  morn- 
ing,  as  I   was  dressing,  I  received  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Campbell,  asking  me 
to  be  her  niece's  escort  on  an  afternoon 
ride,  in  the  absence  of  Colonel  March- 
mont,  who  had  gone  down  to  some 
horse  fair  on  the  plains.    '  Ethel  looks 
ill,'  she  wrote,  '  and  seems  to  have  lost 
her  nerve,  for  she  will  not  ride  alone, 
and  lam  afraid  to  trust  her  with  any 
of  thesehair-brained young  subalterns. ' 
Here  was  the  very  opportunity  I  liad 
been  looking  for.      I  eagerly  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  that  afternoon  our 
ponies  stood   together  at  the  door  of 
Colonel  Marchmont's  bungalow.     As 
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we  let  our  animals  stroll  quietly  along 
over  the  steep  inclines  of  a  mountain 
path  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
road,  I  was  more  than  ever  struck  by  the 
wistful  look  in  the  girl's  eyes  as  she 
raised  them  languidly  to  the  distant 
hills  whose  virgin  whiteness  was 
beginning  to  glow  under  the  ardent 
kisses  of  the  setting  sun. 

'  Miss  Marchmont,'  I  said,  deter- 
mined to  dash  at  once  into  the  subject  I 
had  at  heart,  '  you  are  not  happy.  At 
your  age,  and  with  all  your  advantages 
of  mind  and  body,  you  should  have  no 
cause  to  grieve,  as  I  know  well  you 
are  grieving  now.' 

'Ileally,  Mr. Turnbull,— '  she  began, 
but  I  interrupted  hei-. 

*  Pardon  me.  Miss  Marchmont,  I 
am  older  than  you,  and  have  seen, 
perhaps,  more  of  the  world.  If  I  risk 
losing  your  friendship,  which,  believe 
me,  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  do,  I 
must  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you 
love  Sharpley  ?  and  if  not,  for  your 
face  gives  me  an  answer  to  that,  have 
you  considered  what  you  are  about  to 
do  in  marrying  a  man  to  whom  you 
have  not  given  your  heart  1 ' 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks  a* 
I  spoke,  and  for  a  moment  her  lips 
curled  and  parted,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
indignantly  ;  but  the  colour  died  away 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and 
her  face  was  ashen  pale  when  she 
answered  me  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  pommel  of  her  saddle. 

'  I  was  angry  for  a  second,  for  I 
thought  you  had  no  right  to  ask  me 
such  a  question  ;  but  something  tells 
me  you  mean  kindly,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  not  give  you  an 
honest  answer.  No,  I  do  not  love  the 
Major,  but  I  am  determined  to  do  my 
duty  to  the  utmost  as  his  wife,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  must  bring  me 
peace. ' 

Her  voice  was  very  firm  as  she  said 
this,  but  there  was  a  weary  yearning 
in  the  tone  in  which  she  uttered  the 
last  word  that  was  inexpressibly 
touching. 

'  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  wrong  in 
2 


your  idea  of  duty,'  I  said.  'It  can 
never  be  i-ight  to  marry  Vv'ithout  love, 
as  you  are  going  to  do.  Believe  me, 
Miss  Marchmont,  I  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  your  welfare:  I  long  honestly 
to  be  your  friend  ;  to  save  you  from 
what  I  know  must  bring  mi.sery  to 
youi'self  and  all  about  you.' 

She  did  not  speak,  but  sat  still 
looking  down  upon  her  saddle,  and 
playing  listlessly  with  the  ends  of  the 
reins.  I  went  on  heedlessly,  scarce 
knowing  what  I  said  : 

'  I  have  had  wonderful  dreams  of  a 
happy  future  for  you.  Miss  March- 
mont. I  have  thought  of  you,  man-ied 
to  an  honest  good  man,  who  would 
love  you  as  you  deserve  to  be  loved. 
Such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  my 
friend  Courtenay  of  the  Buffs — why, 
Miss  Marchmont,  what  is  the  matter; 
are  you  ill  1 ' 

She  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hand,  and  turned  away  from  me,  but 
1  saw  that  a  deep  scarlet  flush  had 
dyed  the  little  throat  and  deepened 
the  delicate  tinge  of  the  tiny  ear. 

She  steadied  her  voice  with  a  visible 
efibrt  before  she  replied. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  Frank — Mr. 
Courtenay — was  a  friend  of  yours.  I 
also  know  him.' 

I  was  rather  disconcei-ted  for  the 
moment  by  the  turn  matters  had  taken; 
but  I  thought  it  better  to  take  no 
notice  of  her  obvious  confusion,  and 
so  I  answered  as  unconcernedly  as  I 
could. 

'  Really.  I  am  so  ghtd  to  hear  it. 
He  is  a  capital  fellow,  is  he  not  1 ' 

She  had  quite  recovered  her  usual 
self  command  by  this  time. 

'  I  think  very  highly  of  him,'  she 
said  ;  '  but  I  do  not  wish  to  meet  him, 
nor  do  I  think  he  would  wish  to  see 
me.' 

I  felt  confident  that  there  was  more 
in  this  than  she  cared  to  tell  me.  The 
girl's  manner,  looks  and  words  all 
went  to  convince  me  that  she  and 
Frank  wei'e  more  to  each  other  than 
mere  acquaintances.  A  hundred  pos- 
sibilities  flashed   through    my   mind ; 
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but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  continue 
the  subject  without  offence,  and  so 
changed  the  conversation,  somewhat 
awkwardly,  I  am  afraid,  and  we 
chatted  on  oi-dinary  topics  until  we 
reached  home.  Afterdepositing  Ethel  in 
safety  at  her  father's,!  went  down  to  the 
club,  where  I  had  had  rooms  allotted 
me,  and  that  night,  after  dinner,  I  sat 
until  late  in  the  verandah,  watching 
the  moon  rise  and  bathe  the  great 
hills  in  soft  light,  smoking  cigar 
after  cigar,  and  pondering  over  the 
meaning  of  what  I  had  discovered. 
What  a  strange  half-realization  of  my 
dreams.  Ethel  and  Frank  had  met. 
Had  they  loved  each  other  ?  I  felt 
convinced  that  it  must  be  so,  and  yet, 
what  had  separated  them  1  Things 
were  all  in  a  muddle,  was  the  phil- 
osophic conclusion  to  which  I  came  at 
length.  '  The  times  are  out  of  joint,' 
in  fact,  I  quoted  to  myself  as  I  got 
into  bed,  and  I  fell  asleep  wondering 
whether  I  were  not  the  hapless  being 
'born  to  set  them  right.'  To  my 
delight,  the  next  morning  brought  a 
note  from  Courtenay  himself,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  for  the  following 
day.  From  him,  at  least,  I  should  be 
able  to  learn  the  truth  concerning  his 
relations  with  Ethel  March niont,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  impatience 
that  I  awaited  his  coming.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  me,  almost  as  he 
entered  the  room,  was  the  great  change 
in  his  appearance.  I  had  not  seen  him 
for  six  months  or  more,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  his  manner,  as  well  as  his 
looks,  had  undergone  a  complete  trans- 
formation. There  was  a  reckless  half- 
defiant  air  about  him  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  usual  easy  indolent 
way,  and  when  the  first  pleasure  of 
meeting  had  died  out  of  his  face,  he 
looked  ill  and  careworn,  like  a  man 
who  has  passed  many  sleepless  nights. 
He  softened  a  little  as  we  talked,  but 
even  with  me  he  seemed  constrained 
and  self-conscious,  with  a  nervous  and 
excited  manner  that  I  had  never  before 
observed  in  him.  For  the  time  I  for- 
got Ethel  Marchmout  and  the  inquiries 


I  had  been  so  impatient  to  make  con- 
cerning her. 

'Why,  Frank,  old  boy,'  I  said,  'what 
has  come  to  you — no  trouble  at  home, 
I  hope  ?  You  look  quite  unlike  your 
old  self.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  well  enough,'  he  replied, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  '  That  is,  I  only 
want  a  little  change. ' 

'  Well,  we  can't  have  you  looking 
like  that,  you  know.  You  might  be 
in  love,  with  that  long  face  of  yours.' 

I  spoke  quite  without  thinking,  for, 
as  I  have  said,  Ethel  and  her  affairs 
had,  for  the  time,  clean  gone  out  of 
my  mind  ;  but  the  whole  truth  flashed 
upon  me  in  a  moment  when  I  saw  the 
effect  of  my  random  remark. 

He  did  not  even  smile,  but  said,  in 
a  vexed  irritable  tone,  'I  don't  care  for 
those  sort  of  jokes,  TurnbuU.  1  have 
had  pretty  hard  work  at  musketry  in- 
struction, and  a  touch  of  fever  on  top 
of  it ;  so,  1  daresay,  I  don't  look  very 
thriving.  A  few  days  of  this  air  will 
soon  set  me  on  my  feet  again.'  Then 
he  plunged  into  a  rapid  conversation 
on  general  topics,  horses,  racing,  sport 
and  what  not;  speaking  in  a  forced, 
unnatural  tone,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  is  talking  to  avoid  thinking. 

I  had  made  an  a)ipointment  to  ride 
that  afternoon  with  Ethel  and  her 
father,  and  was  pondering  on  the  best 
way  of  impai"ting  this  information 
to  Frank,  intending,  if  possible,  to 
make  use  of  it  to  draw  from  him  the 
secret  of  the  love  which  I  felt  sure 
existed,  or,  at  all  events,  had  existed 
between  them,  when  that  gentleman 
took  the  initiative  by  asking  me  what 
I  proposed  doing  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  declaring  himself,  with  a  touch 
of  his  old  manner,  ready  for  anything. 

'  I  am  afraid  you'll  have  to  get 
along  without  me  this  afternoon,'  I 
said.  '  I  am  engaged  to  ride  with  a 
very  charming  young  lady  of  our 
mutual  acquaintance,  so  must  leave 
you  to  your  own  devices  till  dinner.  I 
daresay  I  shall  see  you  on  tlie  Mall ; 
you're  sure  to  find  plenty  of  people 
you  know ;    the   Vaughans  are  here, 
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and  the  Ashleys  (oi  the  stud),  and 
several  otliei'  old  Meeriit  friends.' 

'  Oh,  all  right  then,'  he  replied. 
*  Au  revoir  then  till  dinnei"-time.  But 
who  is  the  youi;g  lady,  TurnbuU  1 ' 

'  Oh,'  I  replied  as  carelessly  as  I 
could,  '  Miss  Marchmont,  a  daughter 
of  old  Marchmont  of  H — .  You  know 
her,  don't  yon  1 ' 

I  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  I 
spoke,  and  read  the  confirmation  of 
any  suspicions  in  his  quick  start  at  the 
mention  of  her  name,  and  the  sudden 
rush  of  the  blood  to  the  temples,  to 
recede  with  almost  equal  rapidity, 
leaving  his  face  an  ashy  w  hite  as  he 
asked  eagerly  : 

'  Do  you  mean  Miss  Ethel  March? 
mont  ? '  then  i-ecovering  himself  with 
an  effort,  he  added  with  an  assumption 
of  carelessness :  '  Yes,  I  know  her 
slightly,  but  I  had  no  idea  she  was  up 
here ; '  then  after  a  moment's  pause 
he  continued,  '  I  don't  think  you'll  see 
me  on  the  Mall  this  evening  ;  I  find 
I'm  a  bit  tired,  so  I  think  I'll  stay 
here  with  my  cigar.  I  shall  find  some 
books  to  amuse  me,  I  daresay.' 

'  Frank,'  I  said,  '  will  you  tell  me 
what  you  know  about  Miss  March- 
mont. I  take  a  very  great  interest  in 
her,  and — she  is  very  unhappy.' 

A  hard  look  came  into  his  eyes  as 
he  answered  with  a  sarcastic  little 
laugh  :  '  I  think  you  and  I  must  be 
speaking  of  different  people.  To  be 
unhappy  one  must  have  a  heart,  and 
the  Ethel  Marchmont  of  my  acquaint- 
ance is  certainly  not  burdened  with 
any  such  troublesome  anachronism  ; ' 
adding  sternly,  almost  fiercely,  *  I 
must  insist  upon  your  not  mentioning 
Miss  M.'s  name  to  me  again.'  He 
looked  so  determined  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  say  no  moi-e  on  the  subject; 
so,  with  a  laughing  apology,  I  left  him 
to  join  Ethel  and  her  father.  We  had 
a  somewhat  gloomy  inde,  for  Ethel 
was  prepossessed  and  absent,  and  I 
could  not  help  wondering  if  she  had 
heard  of  Courtenay's  arrival.  My 
own  thoughts,  too,  I  could  not  keep 
from  wandering,  and  the  old  Colonel 


had  the  whole  field  to  himself,  and 
gallantly  manned  the  breaches  in  our 
conversation  with  his  long-winded 
histories.   . 

When  I  reached  home'again,  Frank 
had  recovered  something  of  his  old 
gaiety,  and  I  forebore  to  touch  upon 
the  evidently  unwelcome  theme  for 
that  night  at  least. 

It  was  not  until  some  days  latei' 
that  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  .friend 
to  open  his  grief  to  me.  He  had  met 
Ethel  some  six  months  before  while 
she  was  on  a  visit  at  Meerut,  had  loved 
her,  and  received  in  return  the  as- 
svirance  of  her  affection.  They  had 
parted  but  three  weeks  ago  betrothed 
lovers,  and  ten  days  after  her  return 
to  her  father's  house  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  her,  breaking  off  the 
engagement,  and  telling  him  of  her 
approaching  marriage  with  Major 
Sharpley. 

'  iVnd  did  she  give  no  reason  for  her 
strange  conduct  1 '  I  asked. 

'None.' 

Then  I  told  him  what  I  had  learned 
of  the  matter.  How  she  had  generously 
sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  save 
her  family  from  disgi-ace  and  ruin, 
and  how,  of  course,  she  could  not 
write  this  to  him  without  appearing  to 
blame  her  father.  *  She  is  a  noble 
girl,  believe  me,  Frank,'  I  said  ;  *  and 
it  will  only  need  a  few  words  from 
you,  [  believe,  to  save  her  from  this 
horrid  sacrifice.' 

Courtenay,  to  my  surprise,  and 
almost  indignation,  did  not  see  the 
matter  at  all  from  my  point  of  view. 
He  was  still  smarting  under  his  rejec- 
tion, and  little  disposed  to  admit  any 
excuse  for  one  who  had  treated  him  so. 
'If  she  had  a  heart,  she  could  not  have 
done  it.  And  I  could  have  given  my 
life  for  her's  so  gladly.  No,  no,  she 
never  loved  me  ;  it  was  but  a  passing 
fancy,  and  the  Major's  money-bags 
are  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.' 

'  Ah,  Frank,'  1  said,  '  don't  be  so 
hard.  See  her,  give  her  a  chance  to 
redeem  her  happiness  and  yours. 
Don't  go  down  to-morrow  without  one 
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more  effort  to  save  lier  from  her  fate. 
Mistaken,  nay  wrong,  she  is,  I  gi-ant 
you,  but  self-sacrificing  and  noble  in 
all  she  has  done.  It  is  not  too  late 
yet,  and  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  believe 
in  your  love  if  you  go  away  without 
making  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  see 
her.' 

I  was  sony  for  my  hasty  words 
when  I  saw  their  effect  on  Courtenay. 
He  clenched  his  strong  hands  together, 
and  his  face  grew  Avhite  and  rigid  as 
he  cried,  with  something  like  a  sob  : 
*  You  don't  know  what  you  are  speak- 
ing of,  Turnbull.  Love  her  !  I  wish 
to  Heaven  I  could  leave  off  loving 
her,  poor  weak  fool  that  I  am.  I 
despise  myself  for  the  want  of  proper 
pride,  but  my  love  is  stronger  than  I, 
and  I  must  go  on  loving  so  long  as  I 
am  myself  And  he  broke  down  and 
sobbed  out  loud.  I  had  never  seen 
him  so  deeply  affected  before,  and 
thought  the  kindest  thing  to  do  was 
to  leave  him  to  himself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  stepped  out  into  the  verandah 
in  the  soft  moonlight.  I  had  scarcely 
lit  my  cigar  when  Frank  joined  me 
without  a  trace  of  his  former  emotion 
visible  in  his  face ;  nor,  except,  per- 
haps, in  a  somewhat  too  demonstrative 
gaiety,  did  his  manner  show  any 
change.  He  resolutely  avoided  any 
further  reference  to  the  subject,  and 
our  conversation  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night  was  of  a  purely  neutral 
character. 

1  rode  with  him  the  next  day  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  \n\A  when  we  parted, 
I  thought  he  wrung  my  hand  a  little 
more  fervently  than  usual,  and  I 
fancied  I  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his  eye 
as  he  turned  away,  but  he  did  not 
allude  to  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion, and  after  what  he  had  said,  I 
deemed  it  useless  to  press  him  fui^ther. 
Poor  Ethel !  I  had  hoped  so  much 
from  his  visit,  and  now  he  was  gone, 
and  with  him,  apparently,  all  chance 
of  repairing  the  breach  between  them. 
I  was  in  very  low  spirits  when  I 
reached  my  quarters  that  evening, 
and  went  to  bed  without,  I  am  afraid, 


invoking  a  blessing  on  Major  Sharp- 
ley's  head. 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
to  the  Marchmonts  the  next  day  ;  but 
the  following  evening  foi;nd  me  seated 
in  the  verandah  talking  much  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  her  niece.  The  former  was 
busy  polishing  her  '  pets,'  as  she  called 
the  perfect  armoury  of  pistols  Avhich 
lay  on  the  table  by  her.  As  I  said,  she 
was  a  noted  pistol  shot — it  was  Cjuitea 
fashionable  amusement  at  one  time 
amongst  the  ladies  at  JNIussoorie — and 
several  of  the  weapons  she  showed  me 
had  been  the  gifts  of  admiring  friends. 
She  was  displaying  these  trophies  to 
me,  and  expatiating  with  some  anima- 
tion on  their  merits,  when  the  mail 
came  in,  and  Ethel  called  out  from 
the  other  end  of  the  verandah,  where 
she  was  sitting — 

'  Do  put  down  those  hoi'rid  pistols^ 
Aunt  Norah,  and  read  yovir  letter.  It 
is  from  the  Nortons,  I  think.' 

'  What  a  hurry  you  are  in,'  laugh- 
ingly cried  the  elder  lady.  '  I  am 
coming  diiectly.  See,  Mr.  Turnbull,* 
she  continued,  '  these  are  my  especial 
friends,  these  two  revolvers.  Isn't  it 
curious  ?  They  are  both  so  alike  that 
you  can't  tell  one  from  the  other,  and 
yet  they  were  given  me  at  diffei'ent 
times  by  different  people — though  I 
believe  they  were  bought  at  the  same 
place.  I  wonder  if  my  aim  is  good  to- 
night,' she  went  on,  and  walking  to 
tlie  steep  edge  of  the  garden,  she 
jjointed  the  justol  at  a  bottle  placed  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree.  '  I  keep  them  al- 
ways loaded,'  she  said,  as  she  fii-ed,  and 
a  shower  of  glass  followed  the  report. 
'  Not  so  bad,'  she  cried,  trium- 
phantly, and,  replacing  the  pistol  on 
the  table,  she  tore  open  the  envelope 
of  the  letter  Ethel  held  out  to  her. 
Her  face  grew  grave  as  she  read. 

'  Captain  Norton  has  had  a  bad  ac- 
cident out  pig-sticking,  Ethel,'  she 
said,  '  and  Mrs.  Norton  writes  to  ask 
if  you  and  I  can  go  down  to  her  at 
once  to  help  her.  Her  baby  is  very 
small,  and  the  little  girl  ill  with  fever. 
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I  don't  quite  see  how  it  is  to  be  clone,' 
she  continued. 

'  Of  course  we  must  go  at  once,' 
said  Ethel,  rising.  '  Poor  ]Mrs. Norton  ! 
Her  misfortunes  ne.ver  do  come  singly. 
All  the  children  are  quite  well,  and 
Papa  and  nurse  can  look  after  them 
for  a  few  days  at  least.' 

It  needed  but  little  persuasion  on 
her  niece's  part  to  induce  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, kind  hearted  as  she  was,  to  con- 
sent, and  once  agreed,  she  was  as  eager 
as  Ethel  to  be  off  at  once. 

'  I  am  afraid  we  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  get  our  bearers  before  to-morrow,  at 
sunset,'  said  she,  '  so  we  had  better  ar- 
range to  start  then.  Mr.  Turnbull,' 
she  added,  turning  to  me,  '  would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  us  1 ' 

'  With  pleasure,'  I  said, 'Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, but  pardon  me,  this  is  liardly  a 
nice  countxy  for  ladies  to  travel  alone 
in.  There  are  no  lack  of  wild  animals 
in  the  Doon  through  which  you  will 
have  to  pass,  and  those  cowardly  nig- 
gers -would  think  nothing  of  leaving 
you  at  the  first  approach  of  anything 
like  danger.  Will  you  let  me  accom- 
pany you  at  least  part  of  the  way  1 
My  leave  is  up,  any  how,  in  a  few 
days, and  I  cannot  spend  the  remainder 
of  it  more  pleasantly  than  escorting 
you,' 

Of  course  there  were  many  demurs 
from  the  ladies  on  the  score  of  curtail- 
ing my  leave,  etc.,  but  it  was  finally 
settled  that  we  should  start  together, 
and  after  a  short  time  I  rose  to  take 
my  departure,  Mrs.  Campbell  calling 
after  me,  with  a  laugh  : 

*  I  shall  take  my  revolver,  Mr. 
Turnbull,  so  we  shall  be  quite  safe.' 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  when  we  started  to  ride  down 
the  steep  mountain  patli  which  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  I  noted  with 
pleasure  how  bright  Ethel  seemed  to 
be,  and  I  could  not  help  saying  to  her, 
*  Why,  Miss  Marchmont,  the  very  an- 
ticipation of  the  change  seems  to  be 
doing  you  good  ;  it  is  quite  a  treat  to 
see  you  so  gay.'     She  smiled  in  a  way 


that  set  me  wondering  still  more  at 
her  manner,  but  further  conversation 
was  cut  short  by  our  arrival  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  where  our  ti-ain  of  bear- 
ers was  iinpatiently  awaiting  us.  Each 
doolie  (a  kind  of  canvass  litter)  has  its 
complement  of  sixteen  bearers  (eight 
to  carry,  eight  to  relieve),  with  a  chief 
bearer  in  charge  of  the  gang,  and  our 
chiefs  urged  us  to  make  no  delay  in 
settling  ourselves  for  the  journey,  as 
it  was  growing  late,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  push  through  the  thickly- 
wooded  valley  and  the  further  range 
of  low  wild  hills  before  nightfall.  Both 
valley  and  hills  were  rich  fields  for  the 
sportsman.  Deer,  leopards,  and  bears, 
and  occasionally  a  herd  of  wild  ele- 
phantsor  a  tiger,were  to  be  met  with  in 
their  recesses;  butwehadallof  uspassed 
through  the  same  ground  so  often  with- 
out being  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a 
wild  cat  even,  that  we  laughed  at  the 
bearers'  evident  anxiety,  and  settled 
ourselves  quite  leisurely  for  an  un- 
eventful ride.  I  did  not  even  think  it 
worth  while  to  load  my  rifle,  but  lay 
lazily  back  in  my  doolie,  and  lit  a 
cigai". 

The  sky  was  still  bright  with  the 
glow  of  a  glorious  sunset  as  we  round- 
ed a  sharp  corner  in  the  mountain  de- 
file. I  had  fallen  into  a  reverie,  and 
was,  in  thought  at  least,  far  away  in  a 
little  cottage  home  in  England,  when 
a  loud  cry  from  one  of  the  chiefs 
roused  me  from  my  dreams.  Before  I 
could  put  ray  head  out  to  inquire  the 
meaning,  there  was  a  stop  and  a  sud- 
den jar,  and  I  found  myself  on  the 
ground.  I  sprang  hastily  out  on  to 
my  feet  in  time  to  see  the  bearers  fly- 
ing in  all  directions,  while  all  three 
litters  lay  with  their  occupants  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  '  Ilatti  ahta  hi  !  ' 
('  Elephants  ai-e  coming  ! ')  cried  the 
natives,  as  they  hastily  rushed,  some 
to  climb  trees  in  the  vicinity,  others 
to  hide  themselves  among  the  rocks 
which  lined  the  empty  watercourse 
along  which  our  road  lay.  I  looked  in 
the  direction  to  which  they  pointed, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  a  thick  cloud 
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of  dust  testified  to  the  correctness  of 
their  suspicions.  In  another  moment 
we  could  make  out  the  black  waving 
mass  it  enclosed,  while  we  heard 
clearly  the  trumpeting  of  the  huge 
briites,  apparently  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement. 

There  was  evidently  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  Escape,  for  the  ladies  at 
least,  seemed  absolutely  impossible, 
while,  if  the  elephants  were  allowed  to 
come  on  they  would,  without  doubt, 
trample  us  and  our  frail  shelters  to 
pieces.  There  was  one  hope  of  turn- 
ing them.  *  Give  me  your  revolver,' 
I  cried  hastily  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  '  and 
do  you  lie  still  in  your  doolies.  1  have 
often  been  told  of  a  herd  of  elephants 
turning  tail  at  the  report  of  firearms.' 
She  handed  me  the  pistol  with  wonder- 
ful coolness,  merely  remarking,  'What 
a  pity  I  did  not  reload  the  barrel  I 
fired  last  night.  There  are  still  five, 
howevei'. ' 

I  sprang  to  the  top  of  the  litter 
nearest  the  middle  of  the  road,  pointed 
the  weapon  straight  into  the  now 
rapidly  approaching  mass  and  fired. 
The  first  shot  seemed  to  check  their 
speed.  At  the  second  and  thii-d  they 
halted,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side. 
Taking  advantage  of  their  evident  in- 
decision, I  fired  the  fourth  and  fifth 
in  rapid  succession,  shouting  at  the 
same  time  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and, 
to  my  intense  relief,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  they  turned  tail  and  quickly 
trotted  off.  '  Thank  God,'  I  cried  from 
my  heart,  as  I  turned  towards  the 
ladies,  who  had  risen  from  their  litters, 
and  we  congi-atulated  each  other  ier- 
vently  enough  on  our  almost  miracu- 
lous escape.  The  bearers  too,  now  the 
danger  was  past,  began  to  come  out 
from  their  hiding-places,  and  advanced 
one  by  one,  sheepishly  enough,  to- 
wards us.  I  handed  Mrs.  Campbell 
back  the  revolver,  saying,  '  Well,  one 
of  your  pets  has  done  us  good  service 
this  time  at  all  events.' 


'  Yes,  she  said,'  caressing  it  affec- 
tionately, '  is  it  not  a  darling  ? '  add- 
ing, '  Luckily  you  did  not  want  the 
sixth  barrel,  so  it  did  not  matter  about 
iiahe'ing  unloaded.'  As  she  spoke  she 
absently  'clicked'  the  lock  of  the  pistol 
which  she  was  holding  qviite  low  down 
at  her  side. 

A  flash — a  report — and  Ethel,  who 
was  standing  at  my  side,  gave  a  little 
moan  and  staggei-ed  back,  shot  close 
by  the  heart.  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms,  and  as  I  laid  her  gently  on  the 
ground,  she  turned  her  dying  eyes  up- 
on me  with  a  beautiful  smile,  and 
gasped  :  '  Tell  Frank  I — loved  him — 
always — pocket — letter  to  my  father 
— Frank — oh,  Frank  '  and  never  mov- 
ed or  spoke  again. 

In  her  pocket  we  found  a  half-fin- 
ished letter  to  her  father,  which  she 
had  doubtless  intended  to  send  back 
from  our  first  halting  place.  In  it  she 
declared  that  after  many  struggles  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  marry  Major  Sharp- 
ley,  and  that  she  had  posted  a  letter  to 
him  to  that  eff'ect.  '  My  heart  is  not 
in  my  own  keeping,'  she  wrote,  'and 
though  I  have  given  up  my  happiness 
at  your  wish,  I  cannot  be  untrue  to 
my  own  words.  I  shall,  probably, 
never  see  Frank  Courtenay  again ; 
but  whether  I  do  or  no,  I  will  be  ever 

faithful  to  the  memory  of  my  love.' 

#  #  *  * 

There  is  little  more  left  to  tell. 
Frank  took  the  news  very  quietly  ; 
but  he  never  held  up  his  head  again, 
and  when  a  year  later  he  was  attacked 
byjungle  fever, he  hadneither  strength 
of  body  nor  mind  to  fight  against  it, 
but  laid  down  his  arms  and  quietly 
succumbed  to  the  foe.  Has  he  found 
her  at  last  1  waiting  for  him  on  the 
shores  of  that  land  where  men  '  meet 
to  part  no  more  ? '  Who  knows  1  I 
have  only  told  the  story  as  it  occurred. 
Let  who  will,  finish  it  for  himself. 
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THE    LATE    PROFESSOR    MACKERRAS. 


C~  ANADA  has  not  yet  so  many 
literary  men  that  she  can  afford 
to  let  any  of  them  pass  away  without 
such  tribute  to  their  memory  as  is  theii" 
due.  The  recent  lamented  death  of 
the  genial  and  beloved  Johii  H.  Mac- 
kerras,  late  Classical  Professor  of 
Queen's  University,  is  a  public  loss  to 
the  nobler  life  of  the  Dominion.  As 
such,  it  deserves  something  more  than 
a  passing  notice  in  the  pages  of  a 
national  review.  When  the  prospectus 
of  this  Magazine  was  first  issued,  the 
name  of  Professor  Mackerras  was 
given  as  one  whose  writings,  it  was 
hoped,  would  add  interest  to  its  pages. 
And,  but  for  the  ever  increasing  weight 
of  bodily  infirmity  which  latterly  made 
his  own  immediate  duties  a  burden  all 
too  great  for  his  sinking  strength  to 
sustain,  it  is  probable  that  his  ripe 
scholarship  and  high  literary  gifts  would 
not  infrequently  have  delighted  and 
instructed  its  readers.  It  is  doubly 
fitting,  then,  that  the  Canadian 
Monthly  should  contain  a  brief 
record  of  one  whose  untiring  faithful- 
ness and  inspiring  enthusiasm  as  a 
teacher  have  done  much  to  build 
'  liberal  education  '  on  sure  founda- 
tions, and  to  develop  the  intellectual 
life  of  a  rising  generation. 

Professor  Mackerras  was  not  a 
native  of  Canada,  but  was  brought 
hither  from  Scotland  in  early  child- 
hood. He  was,  however,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  most  loyal  and  patriotic 
Canadian,  while  never  losing  a  particle 
of  the  romantic  and  almost  passionate 
devotion  which  bound  hiui  to  the  dear 
old  traditions  and  associations  of  the 
home  of  his  fathers — the  '  land  of  the 


mountain  and  the  flood.'  One  of  his 
last  evening  appearances  on  a  public 
platform,  about  two  years  ago,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  an  elo- 
quent and  spirited  oration,  spoken 
from  the  warmest  depths  of  a  warm 
heart,  before  the  St.  Andrew's  Society 
of  Kingston.  He  held  in  no  esteem 
the  modern  so-called  philosophy  which 
teaches  that  patriotism  must  necessarily 
be  a  narrowing  and  disintegrating  emo- 
tion, and  his  own  life  gave  the  lie  to 
the  superficial  error  ;  for  no  '  Canada 
First '  man  could  have  been  more 
enthusiastically  eager  to  do  all  that  in 
him  lay  to  advance  the  highest  in- 
terests of  our  own  Dominion. 

It  was  in  the  infancy  of  Canadian 
University  life  that  John  Mackerras, 
a  bright,  ardent  boy  of  fourteen,  came 
fresh  from  the  thorough  teaching  of 
an  honoured  father,  then  Grammar- 
school  teacher  at  Cornwall,  to  take  his 
place  as  a  student  in  Queen's  College. 
Despite  his  youth,  he  was  facile 
princeps  in  all  his  classes,  taking  his 
place  above  young  men  considei'ably 
his  seniors,  yet  so  modest  and  lively, 
winning  and  lovable,  as  to  be  a  general 
favourite  with  both  professors  and 
students.  Not  a  few  of  the  truest 
mourners  of  his  death  were  those  the 
foundations  of  whose  love  and  esteem 
had  been  laid  in  those  early  student 
days,  only  to  grow  broader  and  deeper 
as  life  and  time  advanced.  His  blame- 
lessness  of  character  and  industry  as  a 
student  continued  to  win  for  him 
esteem  through  his  whole  college 
course.  The  old  classical  languages 
were  his  forte  and  his  chosen  field  of 
study  all  his  life.       Yet  his  Hebrew 
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professor,  during  Lis  theological  course, 
was  wont  to  remark  with  irrepressible 
approbation,  '  That  boy  does  every- 
thing well !  '  Few,  indeed,  who  could 
look  back  over  his  whole  career,  could 
find  in  it  anything  to  regret,  which 
was  the  more  remarkable,  since  even 
the  most  superficial  observers  could 
not  fail  to  find  in  it  so  much  to  admire. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  in  our  complex 
human  nature,  where  the  best  traits 
seem  often  linked  with  the  worst,  thsit 
the  '  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life'  so 
conspicuously  crowns  a  nature  so 
abounding  in  ardour,  entliusiagm, 
force  of  character,  and  consuming 
energy  as  that  of  John  Mackerras! 

After  taking  successively  his  degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts, — the 
first  in  1850  and  the  second  in  1852, 
he  passed  through  the  usual  theolog- 
ical course  preparatory  for  the  minis- 
try of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
was  ordained,  at  twenty-one,  over  the 
charge  of  Bowmanville.  There,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  of  ear- 
ly youth  and  inexperience,  he  proved  a 
most  useful  and  acceptable  pastor, 
winning,  during  a  faithful  ministry  of 
eleven  years,  the  love  and  esteem,  not 
only  of  his  own  people,  but  of  the 
community  at  large.  In  1864  he  was 
selected  by  the  Trustees  of  Queen's 
University  to  fill  the  then  vacant 
chair  of  Classical  Literature,  of  which, 
as  has  been  already  said,  he  had  been 
always  an  enthusiastic  student.  Of 
his  career  as  a  professor,  it  might  have 
been  said  as  one  of  his  old  professors 
said  at  his  funeral  of  his  career  as  a 
student,  that  '  he  Avas  distinguished 
by  the  same  quickness  and  clearness 
of  apprehension,  the  same  regular  and 
thorough  peiforniance  of  work,  the 
same  exactness  cf  information,  and 
the  same  firm  grasj)  of  his  various 
knowledge,  which  characterized  him 
in  everything,  whcthi.-r  great  or  small, 
in  which  he  w  as  engaged  in  maturer 
life.'  When  to  the.se  qualifications 
are  added  his  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  was  noble  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  great  poets  and  orators  who 


have  so  moulded  much  of  our  modern 
thought  and  style — his  sensibility  to 
the  poetic  associations  of  classical  le- 
gend and  the  wonderful  works  and  his- 
tories of  Ancient  Greece  and  Eome — 
his  power  of  inspiring  young  minds 
with  some  portion  of  his  own  en- 
thusiasm, and,  above  all,  his  power  of 
bringing  the  true  inspiration  of  'each 
old  ])oetic  mountain '  into  harmony 
with  the  inspiration  which  held  the 
deepest  allegiance  of  his  inmost  heart 
— the  insjiiration  of  the  Cross — it 
would  have  been  wonderful  if  he  had 
not  been  a  successful  teacher  I  And 
when  to  all  these  qualities  we  add  his 
loyal,  never-flagging  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  Alma  Mater;  the  un- 
selfish zeal  which  led  him  to  exertions 
in  her  behalf  that  fatally  undermined 
a  naturally  vigorous  constitution  ;  the 
practical  usefulness  of  his  judicious 
counsels  and  the  kind  and  genial  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  each  stu- 
dent individually,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous societies  for  impi'ovement  which 
they  formed  collectively  ;  cordially 
furthering  all  innocent  enjoyments, 
while  he  frowned  down,  with  in- 
flexible firmness,  everything  dishon- 
ourable or  savouring  of  insubordina- 
tion ;  it  will  not  be  thought  wondei'- 
ful  that  professors  :ind  students,  moved 
Ijy  a  common  sorrow  for  his  loss, 
should  mourn  that  loss  as  one  well 
nigh  irreparable. 

As  a  Itcturer,  Professor  ]\IackeiTas's 
natural  vivacity  and  imagination  in- 
vested even  the  drudgery  of  theclassics 
with  an  interest  that  relieved  what 
was  necesfcarily  dry.  To  him  the  old 
sages  and  poets  and  dramatists  were 
not  names,  but  living  men,  whose 
charactershe  had  studied — whose  very 
faces  he  seemed  to  know  ;  and  many 
a  lectui'e  was  adorned  with  a  vivid 
pen  and  ink  portrait  of  the  author  un- 
der consideration  and  of  the  ])eculiar 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote 
or  spoke.  He  was  never  weaiy  of 
prosecuting  his  own  studies  that  he 
might  throw  more  light  on  the  path 
in  which  he  led  his  students.     Accur- 
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acy,  one  of  his  own  distinguisLing 
qualities,  he  sedulously  cultivated  in 
them,  and  the  greatest  drudgery  of  a 
professor's  work, the  correcting  of  piles 
of  exercises,  received,  it  is  iiardly 
necessary  to  say,  his  most  painstaking 
care.  A  season  of  dearly-earned  holi- 
day— a  winter  spent  in  Italy  with  the 
objectof  recruiting  his  impaired  health 
— afforded  him,  notwithstanding  the 
alloy  of  physical  weakness,  the  richest 
enjoyment  and  most  delightful  recre- 
ation possible  to  his  enthusiastic  na- 
ture, in  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
him  of  exploring  those  classic  scenes 
which  not  only  delighted  his  apprecia- 
tive eye  by  their  natural  beauty,  but 
were  endeared  to  his  imagination  by 
their  association  with  so  much  that  is 
noble  and  memorable  in  human  tliought 
and  action.  Often,  after  his  return, 
did  he  speak  with  beaming  counten- 
ance of  the  enjoyment  of  that  winter, 
and  he  loved  to  point  out  to  interested 
students  and  friends,  with  the  aid  of 
the  fine  photographs  and  engravings 
he  had  brought  with  him,  the  most  in- 
teresting localities  of  Ancient  Kome, 
or  the  jmrticular  spot  in  the  old  Forum 
where  some  specially  memorable  ora- 
tion was  delivered.  In  a  lecture  pre- 
pared after  his  i-eturn  on  the  Ancient 
Drama  as  contrasted  with  its  modern 
representative  ;  an  effort  of  eloquence 
which  to  his  hearers  it  did  not  seem 
too  high  praise  to  call  magnificent ;  he 
gave  a  most  vivid  presentation  of  the 
genius  of  the  early  drama  of  Ancient 
Oreece  ;  of  its  great  masters  ;  of  the 
actors  and  surroundings  and  accessor- 
ies of  its  performances,  and  paid  a  no- 
ble and  Avorthy  tribute  to  the  great 
souls  whose  imperishable  woiks  em- 
body their  efforts  to  penetrate  the  aw- 
ful mystery  of  human  life  and  death, 
sin  and  retribution,  the  'before  and 
after,'  and  to  give  the  problems  that 
so  held  their  deepest  thoughts  in  such 
answers  as  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
definite  revelation,  seemed  to  reach 
them  from  the  Inscrutable  Unseen  : 

'  To  welcome  from  every  source 
The  tokens  of  that  primal  Force, 


Older  than  heaven  itself,  yet  new 
As  the  younj,'  heart  it  reaches  to- 

But  his  services  as  a  professor  of 
Queen's  University  would  have  been 
but  poorly  measured  by  the  work  of 
the  class  room.  As  a  member  of  the 
College  Senate,  he  was  ever  one  of 
the  most  valued  advisers  and  trusted 
friends  of  successive  Principals.  Every 
interest  of  his  college,  which  he  loved 
with  siygle-hearted  devotion,  lay  near 
to  his  heait.  And  at  a  time  when 
heavy  financial  losses  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Goveinment  grant  im- 
perilled its  very  existence,  Professor 
Mackerras's  enthusiastic  eloquence,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege, held  in  Kingston,  in  1869,  rallied 
the  sinking  spirits  of  the  less  hopeful, 
and  led  the  van  of  a  bold  movement 
to  repair  the  pecuniary  loss  by  the 
raising  of  a  voluntary  endowment. 
One  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  his 
Church  said  to  him  after  the  meeting  : 
'  You  have  only  to  deliver  that  ad- 
dress throughout  the  country,  to  secure 
all  the  endowment  that  is  needed.' 

And  so  it  proved.  Not  only  did 
the  influence  of  the  speech  and  of  the 
meeting  reach  far  beyond  those  imme- 
diately present,  stimulating  the  zeal 
and  calling  forth  the  contributions  of 
many  a  distant  graduate  ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Mackerras,  in  conjunction  with 
the  then  Principal,  Dr.  Snodgrass,  vol- 
untarily traversed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  stirring  up,  by  his 
energetic  appeals,  the  Presbyterian 
population  to  come  forward  to  main- 
tain the  existence  of  the  University 
which  their  fathers  had  ])atriotically 
founded.  It  was  not  alone  his  love  for 
his  AJnia  Mater  that  prompted  his 
zeal,  though  that  was  a  strong  element 
in  it  ;  but  also  his  strong  appreciation 
of  the  importance  ,of  maintaining  in- 
tact all  facilities  for  thorough  univer- 
sity training  which  had  already  prov- 
ed their  usefulness,  and  grown  with 
the  youth  of  a  growing  country.  In 
this  arduous  work  several  of  his  *  va- 
cations '  were  spent,  scorning  hard- 
ships and  enduring  cheerfully  the  ex- 
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hausting  labour  of  addressing  num- 
berless mei'tings  and  travelling  thous- 
ands of  miles  by  all  kinds  of  convey- 
unce-!.  Little,  however,  as  the  brave 
spirit  heeded  the  toil,  finding  relief 
from  the  pressure  of  graver  work  in 
the  quick  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which 
gleaned  material  for  many  a  humor- 
ous anecdote  from  these  experiences, 
his  too  unremitting  exertions  sowed 
the  seeds  of  lasting  disease  which 
neither  the  most  watchful  care  nor  the 
tenderest  nursing  could  afterwards 
eradicate.  Yet  he  never  grudged  even 
this  sacrifice,  so  that  the  College  might 
be  placed  on  sure  foundations.  For 
himself  he  sought  no  reward  but  the 
satisfaction  of  having  'done  what  he 
could.'  When  his  much  esteemed 
friend,  the  present  Principal,  accepted 
the  vacated  office,  he  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly, in  the  anticipation  of  the  im- 
pulses it  would  give  to  the  siiccess  of 
the  University.  And  when  Principal 
Grant  inaugurated  and  successfully  car- 
ried on  a  new  endowment  scheme  for 
placing  the  still  sti-aitened  University 
on  a  firmer  financial  footing,  Professor 
Mackerras  rejoiced  with  noble  self- 
forgetfulness  in  the  ability  of  another 
to  carry  on  the  work,  in  which  his 
failing  strength  denied  liim  the  power 
to  give  other  aid  than  a  hearty  God- 
speed. The  certainty  that  Ite  must 
decrease  while  others  increased,  he  ac- 
cepted with  a  cheerful  self-abne- 
gation worthy  of  the  original  speaker 
of  the  thought.  He  shai-ed  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  the  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege when  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  building  by  the 
Governor-General  and  Princess  afford- 
ed a  tangible  land-mark  of  progress, 
and  though  his  familiar  voice  will 
never  be  heard  in  the  new  and  spacious 
halls,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  external  completion  of  a 
buildingstately  and  substantial  enough 
to  be  a  fair  omen  of  an  assured  future 
to  the  hitherto  chequereil  life  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  When  that  building  is 
formally  opened,  the  brightness  of 
the  ceremony  will  be  sadly  shadowed 


by  the  absence  of  his  familiar  face 
and  figvn-e  from  their  wonted  place  on 
an  occasion  which  would  have  afforded 
intense  satisfaction  to  his  loyal  heart. 
Professor  Mackerrass  College  work 
was  not,  however,  the  sole  occupation 
of  his  busy  life.  For  many  years  he 
held  the  responsible  and  arduous  office 
of  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Coui't  of  the 
Church,  uniting  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  the  accuracy  of  a  careful 
secretary  with  a  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  and  forms  of  procedure 
which  made  him  a  valued  referee  on 
all  disputed  points  ;  while  his  argu- 
mentative power  in  debate  and  prac- 
tical common  sense  did  good  service  in 
many  an  important  discussion.  When 
he  laid  aside  his  ever  busy  pen  and 
rose  from  his  place  at  the  clerk's  table 
to  address  his  brethren,  all  knew  that 
it  was  for  no  slight  occasion,  and  that 
something  would  be  said  to  which  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  listen  ;  and 
some  of  the  most  effective  efforts  of 
his  eloquent  tongue  were  made  at  such 
times,  when  all  the  fire  of  his  ardent 
spirit  was  roused  by  some  interesting 
question  bearing  strongly  on  the  wel- 
fare of  his  beloved  Church.  Yet, 
while  always  fearless  and  firm  in  ex- 
pressing his  eai-nest  convictions,  and  as 
inflexible  as  energetic  in  his  opposi- 
tion where  he  felt  it  necessary  to  op- 
pose, no  man  was  less  likely  to  make 
an  enemy  or  to  alienate  a  friend.  A 
heart  in  which  there  was  no  room  for 
bitterness — a  manner  full  of  the  at- 
tractive power  that  we  call  magnetism 
— disarmed  prejudice  and  animosity, 
and  readily  converted  ordinary  ac- 
quaintances into  warm  friends.  That 
he  enjoyed  the  cordial  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  bi'ethren  it  is  scarcely 
necessai'v  to  say,  and  many  were  the 
glad  congratulations  when,  after  his 
return  from  Eurojjp,  he  resumed  with 
apparently  much  of  his  former  vigour 
his  official  duties — -which  he  continued 
to  discharge,  despite  his  failing 
strength,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last, 
assembly  held  in  Ottawa  in  June,  1879. 
His  colleague   in  the  office  gave  .full 
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testimony  at  his  funeral  to  the  value 
of  his  unwearied  services,  too  early 
lost. 

His  pulpit  ministrations  by  no 
means  ceased  when  he  relinquished  his 
pastorate  for  a  piofessorship.  For  the 
last  year  or  two,  however,  the  state  of 
his  health  and  voice  almost  entirely 
precluded  his  use  of  a  privilege  which 
he  had  been  ever  ready  to  exercise 
when  called  to  do  so,  and  with  grow- 
ing usefulness  and  power,  as  maturer 
and  richer  thoughts,  a  deepening  spirit- 
uality, and  an  intenser  realization  of 
'  things  not  seen,'  toned  down  his 
earlier  exuberance  of  metaphor  and 
imagery,  and  gave  to  his  preaching 
a  simpler  directness  and  a  solemn  im- 
pressiveness  which  spoke  fi'om  heart 
to  heart.  These  qualities  were  speci- 
ally noticeable  on  the  last  occasion  on 
which,  with  evident  physical  effort,  he 
addressed  a  congregation,  on  the 
solemn  i-ecurrence  of  a  Communion 
Service,  on  the  '  walk  with  God  ;'  that 
*  walk  '  in  which,  he  firmly  believed, 
lay  the  only  possibility  of  the  highest 
development  of  humanity.  We  are 
told  in  some  quarters,  in  these  days, 
that  religion  and  morality  have  no 
real  connection — that  the  moral  life 
of  the  world  may  thrive  very  well 
though  the  Christian  faith  should 
perish.  It  was  his  ever  present  con- 
viction, which  he  would  have  died  to 
defend,  had  need  been,  which  he  did 
defend  by  his  life — that  whatever  is 
truly  *  pure  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report '  in  the  human  character  must 
spring  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
from  the  '  life  led  with  Christ  in  God.' 
It  was  this,  purifying  and  sanctifying 
to  the  noblest  ends  his  naturally  ami- 
able qualities,  that  made  his  own  life 
a  '  living  epistle  known  and  read  of 
all  men,'  so  full  of  loving  faithful  la- 
bour for  God  and  for  man, — '  withoiit 
I'est,'  most  truly — but  also  '  without 
haste,'  that  made  it  so  lull  of  kindly 
sympathy,  of  disinterested  self-sacrifice 
— of  the  conscientious  and  unfailing 
discharge  of  every  earthly  duty,  of  the 
unostentatious  liberality  of  'a  cheeiful 


giver,'  to  the  very  utmost  of  his 
means.  It  was  the  unwavering  faith 
in  which  he  lived  which  led  him  to 
face  unflinchingly  the  certainty  of  a 
prematurely  closed  career,  of  leaving 
his  dearest  earthly  friends  and  objects 
and  relinquishing  cherished  hopes  of 
continued  and  growing  usefulness.  It 
was  the  same  faith  which  enabled  him 
to  bear  a  lengthened  season  of  acute 
suffering  with  ])atient,  unquestioning 
submission,  and  which  nerved  him  to 
work  on  to  the  end,  amid  increasing 
weakness  and  frequent  pain  ;  not  only 
bravely  and  uncomplainingly,  but 
with  a  bright  and  cheery  buoyancy  of 
spirit  which  made  his  friends  often 
wonder  whether  he  were  really  so  ill 
as  the  wasted  frame  betokened.  No' 
man  could  have  been  more  free  from 
the  slightest  approach  to  '  cant '  of  any 
description,  or  to  anything  like  preci- 
sion or  measurement  of  phrase  or  tone. 
As  one  who  knew  him  well  truly  says, 
'  there  was  not  an  untrue  or  a  selfish 
thread  in  his  cord  of  life.'  Simple  and 
natural  always,  he  retained  almost  to 
the  last,  the  natural  playfulness  and 
ready  humour  which  had  made  him, 
well  or  ill,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  attractive  of  companions.  Yet 
it  would  be  hard,  in  looking  back  from 
the  shadow  of  the  grave,  to  find  a 
-svord  spoken  in  his  lightest  moment 
which  it  could  be  judged  unfitting 
that  a  Christian  minister  should 
speak.  He  was  not  much  given  to 
what  is  commonly  called  '  religious 
conversation,'  it  was  his  way  to  live 
his  religion  rather  than  talk  much, 
about  it.  Yet  he  could  find  time  to 
visit  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  to  cheer 
human  darkness  with  heavenly  hope. 
And  when  he  did  speak,  with  all  his 
unaffected  simplicity,  of  the  sacred 
truths  which  were  the  magnet  of  his 
own  life  ;  and  more  especially  of  that 
central  one  which  drew  forth  his  own 
Marmest  love  and  deepest  adoration, 
of  divine  love  descending  to  identify 
itself  with  a  sinning  and  suffering  hu- 
manity in  order  to  raise  it  by  the  mys- 
terious self-sacrifice  of  Divinitv  itself  y 
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the  unconscious  solemnity  of  liis  ex- 
pressive face,  the  deepening  fervour 
of  his  latterly  weak  and  broken  voice, 
could  not  fail  to  impress  the  most  or- 
dinary observer  with  its  intense  and 
heartfelt  realization. 

Pi'ofessor  ]Mackerras  died,  as  he  had 
lived,    at    work.      Except    during    a 
period  of  acute  and  prostrating  suffer- 
ing, which  occurred  about  two  years 
ago,  he   scai'cely  lost  an  hour  of  his 
college  work ;  in  which,  however,  he 
was  latterly  aided  by  an  assistant.    It 
was  just  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
vacation,  spent  in  Peterboro",  that  his 
exhausted  vitality  finally  sank.     The 
evening  before  he  quietly  passed  away 
he  sent  to  a  beloved  relative  the  mes- 
sage,  '  Comfortable   within,    but  dis- 
tressed without. '     It  might  have  stood 
for  his  life-record  for  years  past.     His 
earthly  remains  were  brought,  by  his 
own  desire,  to  Kingston,  to  be  laid  in 
Catai'aqui  Cemetery.  The  large  church, 
in  which  his  funeral  service  was  held, 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  chiefly 
with  true  mourners.     It  is  character, 
after  all,   which    tells.     No   brilliant 
combination  of  dazzling  qualities, —  no 
power  of    intellect  or  mere   earthly 
greatness, — could  have  evoked  such  a 
demonstration  of  genuine  feeling.    All 
felt  that  a  good  man — a  great  man — 
had  gone  to  his  rest,   one  who  would 
be  sorely  missed— as  such  men  are  in 
a  world  like  this.       The  occasion  was 
rendered   more  touching  by  the   cir- 
cumstance that  the  body  of  his  aged 
mother,  who  had  died  in  Kingston  in 
ignorance  of  his  departure,  lay  near 
that  of  her  son,  and  was  committed  at 
the  same  time   to  the  same   resting- 
place.      It  was  what  mother  and  son 
would  both  have   chosen  could  they 
have  had  the  choice,  to   be   thus  '  in 
death  not  divided.'  The  sorrow  of  stu- 
dents and  professors,  for  a  revered  and 
beloved  tutor,  a  loved  and  trusted  col- 
league and    associate,    was    manifest 
in  their  evident  emotion,  honourable 
alike  to  him  and  to  them.      Many  who 
had    scarcely    known  him   personally 
testified  to  the  force  with  which  his 


character  had  impressed  them.  '  I 
never  admired  any  one  so  much  of 
whom  I  knew  so  little,'  said  one,  and 
this  was  but  one  testimony  out  of 
many.  His  colleague  and  former  Pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Williamson,  in  his  funez-al 
address,  said  most  truly  that  he  felt 
himself  among  not  '  hundreds  of 
mourners,  but  thousands.'  In  many 
a  new  settlement  in  the  Far  West,  or 
in  homes  more  distant  still,  the  tidings 
of  the  death  of  John  Mackerras  will 
bring  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  widely 
scattered  alumni  who  have  drawn  in- 
tellectual stimulus  and  moral  and  spirit- 
ual inspiration  from  his  spoken  words 
or  his  noble  life.  Thoseof  themwhomay 
read  this  tribute  to  his  memory  will 
know  that  not  a  line  is  ovei'drawn. 
And  to  those  who  were  privileged  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  peaceful  face 
from  which  the  repose  of  death  had 
removed  the  ti'aces  of  physical  sufi:er- 
ing,  such  a  life  as  his — -ripening  and 
brightening  to  its  earthly  close,  with  a 
ripeness  and  brightness  not  of  earth  to 
give — seemed  a  pledge  which  the 
heart,  at  least,  could  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept, of  the  undying  continuance  and 
progress  of  that  nobler  life  which 
grew 

'  Xot  alone  in  power 
And  know]e<ige,  but  by  year  and  hour, 
In  reverence  and  charitv.' 


Long-  had  we  trembled  for  the  life 
That  to  our  prayers  was  given, 

And  looked  with  reverence  on  a  face 
Touched  with  the  glow  of  Heaven. 

The  radiance  of  the  better  land 
In  those  clear  eyes  was  shining  ; 

So  pure  the  spirit's  flame  burned  through 
The  fragile  form  enshrining. 

We  sought  to  cheat  foreboding  hearts 

With  hopes  to  fears  replying; 
For  listening  to  those  cheery  tones, 

We  could  not  think  him  dying. 

And  so,  as  sudden  came  the  end, 

As  hea\"y  seems  the  sorrow, 
As  though  strong  health  had  promised  fair 

For  many  a  bright  to-morrow. 

We  little  dreamed  the  year, 

With  solemn,  still  transition, 
Had  borne  that  long  familiar  form 

Forever  from  our  vision. 
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And  tears,  unbidden,  have  their  way 
From  eyes  unused  ti)  weeping; 

For  life  looks  darker  for  the  loss, 
Of  him,  not  dead,  hut  sleeping  ! 

And  yet  it  seems,  to  us  who  mourn, 
Even  to  the  heaviest  hearted, 

That  set  to  music  is  the  life 
Of  him  who  is  departed  ; 

The  music  of  a  noble  heart 

That  beat,  with  quick  vibration. 

To  every  true  and  earnest  call 
To  serve  its  generation. 

With  noble  deeds  that  knew  no  stint, 

With  all  ungrudging  labour. 
Glad,  while  life  lasted,  to  be  spent, 

For  God  and  for  his  neighbour. 

We  may  not  grudge  the  shortened  years, 
So  full  of  truest  living, 


We  may  not  grudge  the  health  and  strengtli 
He  gave,  with  'cheerful  giving.' 

True  life  runs  not  by  earthly  suns, 

But  by  the  spirit's  growing, 
An<l  his  are  the  eternal  years 

Where  endless  life  is  flowing. 

One  of  God's  noljle  ones  is  gone. 

Yet  hope  smiles  through  our  sorrow, 

'  The  Kesurrection  and  the  Life ' 
Point  to  a  glorious  morrow. 

And  as  we  feci,  with  clearer  sense, 

That  spirit  lirooding  o'er  us. 
We  fain  would  follow  in  the  jiath 

Our  friend  has  trod  before  us; — 

That  life  divine,  whose  endless  joy 
Transcends  our  poor  expressing. 

The  '  walk  with  God,'  he  knoweth  now 
The  fulness  of  its  blessing  ! 

FlDELIS. 
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IT  is  for  its  lyrical  sweep  and  idyllic 
Leauty  that  Jean  Ingelow's  poe- 
try has  won  its  place  in  the  literature 
of  England. 

From  among  her  idyls  let  us  first 
take  Laurance  and  TJie  Lpiler  L.  They 
both  show  close  observation  of  human 
life,  of  the  delicate  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  characters,  and  vividness 
in  delineation.  In  common  with  all 
her  poems  their  interest  is  enhanced 
by  valuable  thoughts  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  stoiy,  while  beautiful 
desci'iptions  of  nature  lend  charm  to 
every  page. 

The  Letter  L.  is  a  perfect  lyrical 
id\"l.  The  verse  is  iambic  and  the 
effect  is  very  pleasing  of  making  the 
last  line  of  each  stanza  shorter  by  one 
syllable  than  the  others.  The  rhythm 
is  very  musical,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  most  natural   connection  be- 


tween the  words  and  the  ideas  they 
are  designed  to  express. 

Note  the  fine  stroke  by  which  we 
instantly  see  the  relation  which  two 
of  the  chai'acters  bear  to  each  other. 
When  the  letter  is  written  on  the 
sand,  the  girl  who  has  been  watching 
tlie  writer's  face  instinctively  feels 
that  around  that  letter  are  twisted 
memories  of  a  past  in  which  she  has 
had  no  share  ;  and  the  sweet  little 
dream  of  happiness  in  which  she  has 
been  indulging  is  suddenly  broken. 
Then  he  tells  his  stoiy,  using  a  beau- 
tiful figure  to  express  the  loss  of  his 
love,  a  jewel  which  a  woman  had 
scorned  and  cruelly  flung  away,  but 
which  the  girl  now  sitting  beside  him 
will  value  as  her  most  priceless  trea- 
sure if  it  only  may  once  become  hers. 
He  thinks,  howevei',  that  his  heart  is 
not  his  to  give  again.  But  she  is  one 
of  those  more  '  content,  in  their  own 
lavish  love  complete,  to  give '  than  to 
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leceive.  Hence,  there  seems  to  be  no- 
thing strange  in  her  becoming  his 
wife, —  accepting  his  friendship  and 
regard  without  his  love.  His  re- 
gard is  indeed  founded  on  high  re- 
spect for  her  beauty  of  character;  and 
"*  trust  waxeth  unaware  as  worth  is 
known.'  So,  when  after  a  long  inter- 
val he  meets  again  the  woman  who 
had  wronged  him,  the  ideal  of  his 
youth  is  rudely  destroyed  by  the  hu- 
miliating truth  of  reality,  and  he  is 
■overwhelmed  with  shame  that  he  has 
been  blind  to  the  real  love  which  for 
six  years  had  been  waiting  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

The  interest  of  the  stoiy  thus  cen- 
tres around  an  idea  which  Miss  Inge- 
low  often  expresses, —  that  there  is  a 
magnetic  power  in  love  which  cannot 
fail  to  become,  sooner  or  later,  conta- 
gious. The  idea  reappears  in  Laur- 
ance,  When  Sparroics  build,  in  the  in- 
terviews between  Japhet  and  Amar- 
ant  in  the  Slori/  of  Doom,  and  in  sev- 
eral shorter  poems.  Especially  in  this 
poem  and  in  Laurance  is  it  expressed 
with  a  peculiar  passion  and  beauty. 

The  story  of  Laurance  is  told  in 
that  simple,  clear  wa}''  which  enhances 
its  eloquence  and  grace.  The  language, 
as  in  so  many  poems,  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  quaint  and  ai-chaic  ex- 
pressions which  seem  to  very  natural- 
ly suit  the  subject.  They  remind  us  of 
the  old  town  of  Boston  on  the  banks 
of  the  Witham. 

The  poem  is  the  record  of  a  strong, 
self- forgetful  love,  a  kind  of  love 
very  beautiful  because  it  is  so  rare. 
Laurance  has  )-eturned  from  college, 
and  much  to  his  friends'  delight  has 
chosen  to  remain  with  them  instead  of 
seeking  his  fortune  elsewhere.  One 
reason  of  this  clioice  is  apparent,  for 
he  had  'already  entered  on  his  strife — 

'  A.  stin-ing  of  the  heart,  a  quickening,'  keen 
Of  sight  and  hearing  to  the  tlelicate 
Beauty  and  music  of  an  altered  world, — 
Began  to  walk  in  that  mysterious  light 
Which  doth  reveal  and  yet  transform  ; 

Which  gives 
Destiny,  sorrow,  youth,  and  death  and  life 
Intenser  meaning  ;  in  disquieting 
Lifts  up  ;  a  shining  light  ;  men  call  it  love.' 


He  knows  that  the  girl  he  loves  has 
no  such  feeling  for  him,  but  absorbed 
in  the  happiness  of  sometimes  seeing 
her,  and  with  his  eyes  tixed  in  passion- 
ate hope  on  the  future  the  days  slip  by 
till  at  last  the  bitter  disappointment 
and  heartache  which  overwhelms  so 
many  in  this  world  comes  to  him.  He 
has  discovei'ed  that  she  loves  another, 
and  will  soon  be  married.  He  nobly 
resolves  to  hide  his  grief  from  tliem  at 
home,  to  keep  them  from  knowing  that 
his  heart  is  *  wild  with  a  mortal  pain 
and  in  the  grasp  of  an  immortal  love.' 
The  analysis  of  motive  and  feeling  just 
here  shows  the  poet's  penetration  of 
mind.  No  one  but  she  who  has  her- 
self endured  sorrow  could  describe  it 
with  such  fidelity  and  sympathy. 

In  course  of  time  the  blissful  dream 
of  happiness  is  broken,  and  to  her 
whom  he  would  always  have  wished 
to  shield  the  bitterness  and  disap- 
pointment also  come.  It  is  but  the 
old  story  of  deception  and  betrayal 
told  again.  She  finds  that  the  man 
she  is  to  marry  already  has  fa  wife, 
and  from  that  wife's  own  lips  the  truth 
is  heard.      A  long  illness  follows,  for 

'  A  bitter  thing  it  is 

To  lose  at  once  the  lover  and  the  love.' 

During  this  conflict  of  feeling  Laur- 
ance often  visits  her.  The  touches  of 
nature  are  very  tine  and  exact  just 
here,  and  will  well  repay  study.  At 
last  his  love,  so  steadfast  and  true, 
touches  her  heart  hitherto  so  uni'e- 
sponsive,  and  she,  expecting  soon  to 
die,  offers  to  die  as  his  wife.  But  as 
the  months  slowly  withdraw  into  the 
past,  death  too  withdraws,  and  Muriel 
wakes  to  life  with  the  consciousness 
that  '  it  is  folded  fast,  drawn  to  an- 
other life  forever  more.'  We  cannot 
put  in  plain  prose  the  description  of 
the  struggle  in  her  heart  merging  gra- 
dually into  a  faint,  uncertain  feeling 
of  love  for  her  husband.  But  one  day 
when  he  is  absent  a  picture  of  him  is 
brought,  and  as  she  studies  with  deep 
and  strange  delight  that 

'  Mouth  for  masteiy  and  manful  work, 
A  certain  brooding  sweetness  in  the  eyes, 
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A  brow  Ihe  harbour  of  grave  thought  and  hair 
Saxon  of  hue,' 

the  love  for  which  he  has  waited  so 
long  and  won  by  such  devotion 
sweeps  through  her  heart. 

The  Four  Bridgci  is  also  a  love  story, 
touching  nature  A^ery  closely  though 
the  characters  are  not  so  clearly  and 
definitely  outlined  as  in  some  of  Miss 
Ingelow's  more  dramatic  poems.  The 
metre,  however,  is  veiy  pleasing. 

The  next  poem  of  which  Ave  shall 
attempt  to  give  a  bare  outline  is  that 
called  Brothers  and  a  Sermon.  In  as 
far  as  style  is  concerned  Jean  Ingelow's 
greatest  beauty  consists  in  her  skilful 
use  of  rhyme  and  her  melodious  arrange- 
ment of  words,  but  her  success  in  this 
and  other  poems  written  in  blank 
verse  shows  that  she  has  considerable 
versatility  and  command  over  a  wide 
range  of  metre. 

Two  brothers,  strangers  in  a  little 
fishing  village,  are  lying  upon  a  reef  of 
rock  which  juts  far  out  into  the  sea 
watching  the  tide  bringing  in  the 
shoals  of  fish,  meanwhile  listening  to 
the  talk  of  an  old  fisherman  who  tells 
them  in  his  quaint,  rough  way  the 
story  of  a  terrible  shipwreck.  The 
conversations  throughout  the  whole 
poem  show  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
skill  and  keen  observation  of  English 
life ;  for  instance  the  language  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  fisherman  ;  and 
that  of  the  j  reacher  too,  who  is  a 
simple-hearted  man  speaking  to  sim- 
ple listeners.  He  does  not  use  words 
suitable  to  a  theological  professor. 

Then,  afterwards,  the  brothei-s  leave 
these  high  cliffs  and  Avandering  aim- 
lessly in  the  eA^ening  tAA'ilight  find 
themselves  within  the  porch  of  the 
little  ch-urch  where  the  parson  of 
Av^hom  the  fisherman  had  told  them  is 
preaching  to  the  i-ough  men  and  avo- 
men  gathered  there.  The  Avhole  of  its 
grace  and  beauty  Avould  be  spoiled 
were  we  to  attempt  to  analyze  this 
sei'mon.  It  would  then  be  just  a 
mere  skeleton  of  some  grand,  living 
religious  truths,  whereas  it  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Vjeautif  ul 


things  that  Jean  Ingelow  has  written. 
Her  penseemshere  tohaveVjeen  inspir- 
ed. It  is  a  poem  in  which  she  fully  e.\- 
j)resses  the  unrest  and  unhappiness  of 
the  age,  and  .she  causes  the  preacher 
to  point  out  the  .sole  cure  for  that  sor- 
row and  pain  Avhich  atilicts  poor,  un- 
cultured fishermen  as  well  as  those 
Avith  Avider  Avishes  and  broader  minds. 
His  Avords  are  full  of  comfort  and  hope 
for  all  on  whom  care  and  perplexity 
fall  as  life-burden.s.  * 

The  Monitions  of  the  Unseen  and 
Dreams  That  Came  Trrie  arealso  poems 
touching  very  closely  one  aspect  of 
modern  life — the  sorrow  and  sufiering 
of  the  pool-,  and  the  means  by  Avhich 
society  is  to  i-elieve  them,  A  tine  and 
earnest  ethical  lesson  is  enforced,  ex- 
pressed in  language  of  much  felicity  ; 
Avhile  in  the  former  poem  there  is  a 
mystical  element  very  fascinating  to 
the  imagination. 

Though  Gladys  and  her  Island  may 
be  an  '  imperfect  fable  with  a  doubtful 
moral '  it  is  certainly  a  most  delight- 
ful poem,  full  of  exquisite  little  de- 
scriptions and  A'ery  i-ich  suggestive 
thought.  And  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Jean  Ingelow's  powers  are 
not  so  well  suited  for  the  rather  *  pro- 
saic ingenuities  '  of  allegory  as  for  the 
simple  delineation  of  life  or  of  inten.se 
emotion  in  the  form  of  graceful  idyl 
or  lyric. 

Gladys  is  a  young  girl  Avith  an  ar- 
dent poetical  temperament,  a  nature 
throbbing  Avith  loA-e  for  eveiything 
sublime  and  Avondrous  ;  but  she  is  a 
teacher  in  a  school  for  young  ladies, 
and  there  is  little  in  her  busy,  mono- 
tonous life  to  feed 

'  her  hungry  heart 
That  longed  to  draw  things  marvellous  to  it- 
self, 
And  yearned  towards  the  riches  and  the  great 
Abundance  of  the  beauty  God  hath  made.' 

The  poem  is  a  good  antidote  to  that 

*  Mr.  Thompson  informs  us  that '  so  strict!}' 
is  this  a  sermon  in  form  and  fact  that  it  has 
Vieen  read  as  such,  with  marked  effect  for  good, 
in  the  church  assembly  on  Sunday,  preceded 
and  followed  by  the  usual  public  prayers  and 
hj-mns.' 
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'  Gospel  of  Despair '  witli  whicli  so 
many  literary  men  favour  us  in  these 
days.  Its  leading  idea  is  that  though 
conditions  of  life  are  such  that  we  are 
shut  out  from  many  pleasures  which 
others  enjoy  and  which  are  usually 
thought  to  be  indispensible  elements 
of  human  happiness,  there  is  a  world 
of  ideal  pleasure  ever  ready  to  unfold 
its  wonders  to  us  ;  that  though  we  are 
too  poor  to  enter  foreign  picture — gal- 
leries and  study  the  marvels  of  an- 
cient art,  we  can  piiint  mental  pictures 
for  ourselves  and  endow  them  with  all 
the  splendours  of  our  own  bright  and 
vivid  fancy ;  that  earth  in  all  its  endless 
variety, and  humanity  with  all  its  mani- 
fold forms  are  given  to  us  to  study  ; 
that  time,  too,  is  ours,  and  by  the  light 
of  history  we  can  explore  past  ages 
and  bring  them  within  the  circle  of 
our  own  narrow  existence  ;  and  final- 
Iv,  though  we  are  too  lowlv  born  to 
be  presented  to  princes  or  to  dine  with 
kings  and  queens,  we  can  at  will  come 
into  the  presence  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  literature  who  will  give  us, 
without  asking  requital,  the  best 
thoughts  of  their  most  exalted  and 
sublime  hours. 

This  region  of  the  ideal  which  is  to 
many  the  most  pi-ecious  reality  is  de- 
scribed by  i\Iiss  Ingelow  as  an  Island 
'  purple  with  two  high  peaks,'  the 
higher  jeak  with  fell  and  precipice 
and  straight  steep  sides  enclosing  the 
domain  of  history  ;  while  the  other, 
broken  with  curves  and  covered  with 
verdure,  represents  the  domain  of  poe- 
try;  forasmuch  as  poetry  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  beauty,  and  curved  lines 
in  the  definition  of  art  are  alone  beau- 
tiful. 

And  so  Gladys,  on  one  of  her  rare 
holidays  sees  wondrous  things  though 
her  feet  do  not  wander  beyond  the 
seashore  near  the  school. 

In  the  midst  of  a  brief  attack  of 
self-pity  because  of  her  hard  life  and 
peculiar  temperament,  (for  she  some- 
times almost  feels  sony  that  she  has 
so  much  finer  a  nature,  so  many  more 
aspirations  than  those  around  her  who 


seem  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  monotonous  pleasures  of  fashion- 
able life),  she  is  interrupted  by  a  wo- 
man who,  as  she  passes  by,  speaks  to  a 
child  in  her  arms  in  such  a  way  as  to 
answer  Gladys'  unspoken  thoughts. 
She  blames  Gladys  for  wishing  to 
change  lier  'greater'  for  the  'less' 
of  others.  Can  she  be  poor  when 
she  can  have  the  L^Iiind  with  all 
its  treasui-es  to  contemplate  and 
enjoy  1 

Thiswoman  represents  Imagination, 
and  in  her  presence  Gladys  catches  a 
glimpse  of  this  beautiful,  far-off  isle. 
Soon  a  ferry-boat  very  conveniently 
approaches.  Fancy,  in  the  shape  of 
a  capricious  and  somewhat  erratic 
maiden  who  has  meanwhile  appeared 
upon  the  scene  takes  the  sail,  and 
Imagination  guides  the  helm  and  off 
they  go,  while  the  boat  furrowed  up — 

A  flaky  liill  before,  and  left  behind 
A  Sobbing,  snake-like  tail  of  creamy  foam.' 

The  island  reached  at  last  Gladys  is 
filled  with  ecstasy  at  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  tiie  vegetation,  the  novelty 
of  everything  she  sees.  We  must, 
however,  Lte  brief  in  speaking  of  a  few 
of  these.  Eden  in  all  its  happiness 
and  peace  is  first  entered  ;  then  soon 
the  treasures  of  old  Egypt  are  explor- 
ed, its  art,  religion  and  history  almost 
bewildering  her  with  the  multitude  of 
ideas  suggested. 

Coming  to  a  gateway,  Gladys  breaks 
a  glittering  cobweb  which  divides  the 
actual  from  the  possible,  and  what  she 
sees  cannot  be  understood  without 
reference  to  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.'  The  creature  who  hastens 
from  her  is,  of  course,  Lord  Crai^s- 
toun's  elfin  page,  who  assunjed  such 
strange  shapes,  and  muttered  so  often 
'  lost,  lost,  lost ! '  (The  word  '  tint,' 
which  Miss  Ingelow  uses  here  is  tlie 
Scotch  for 'lost.')  William  of  Delo- 
raine,  who  speaks  of  a  shape  in  Amice 
gray,  refers  to  the  celebrated  wizard 
of  the  13th  century,  Michael  Scott, 
whose  grave  in  Melrose  Abbey  he 
visited  one  dark  night,  and  took  from 
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the  cold  hands  of  the  dead  man  his 
mighty  book  which  had  been  buried 
with  him.  The  last  canto  of  •  The 
Lay '  explains  Deloraine's  prophecy 
of  future  peace,  owing  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  goblin  page  amid  a 
burst  of  terrific  thunder,  accompanied 
by  the  phantom  of  his  master  the  old 
wizard. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Gladys  ar- 
rives at  the  Hill  of  Parnassus,  and 
hears  the  voices  of  those  who  have  the 
poetic  power  to  make  the  old  world 
young  again  ;  and  Gladys  herself  gives 
several  instances  of  heroism  and  cour- 
age which  she  wishes  she  could  em- 
body in  verse.  Then  she  beholds 
three  characters  of  three  great  poets — 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  Tennyson's 
OKnone,  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
And,  as  she  lingers  on  the  sea  shore 
in  the  fading  twilight,  she  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
heroines — Miranda  of  '  The  Tempest,' 
— from  Gladys' own  quickened  intellect 
many  things  being  suggested,  '  things 
not  in  the  story.' 

The  peaks  of  her  blest  island  die 
away  in  the  sunset  glory,  and  mur- 
muring 

'  Fare  y^u  well. 
My  country,  my  own  kingdom  ; 
Till  I  g:i  visit  yoii  a^ain,  farewell  ! ' 

the  happy  girl  with  something  new 
and  beautiful  to  think  about  once 
more  resumes  duty. 

Charm  of  language,  fresh,  beautiful 
imagery  and  metre  es[)eciaily  musical 
are  characteristics  of  Tlie  Stars  Monu- 
ment.. But  the  parts  of  the  poem  are 
not  in  perfect  proportion,  and  are  too 
carelessly  put  together.  Being  a  story 
within  a  story,  and  with  but  little 
obvious  connection  between  the  two, 
the  interest  is  too  much  diffused.  The 
poet  would  have  been  more  successful 
had  she  made  two  poems  instead  of 
one.  Certainly  her  material  is  fully 
adequate. 

lite  Two  Margarets  are  the  last  poems 

in  Miss  Ingelow's  third  volume.   They 

are  beautiful   idyls,  having   the  same 

excellences  of  description  as  her  earlier 
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efforts,  with  perhai>s  a  more  jtolished 
style  and  more  unity  of  thought  than 
The  Stars  Monument  or  TIte  Four 
Bridges. 

But  it  is  in  hei-  short  lyrical  poems 
that  Jean  Ingelow's  magic  power  over 
words  and  rhythm  isespecially  discern- 
ible. The  charm  and  naturalness  of 
her  idyls  arehere  reproduced ,  enhanced 
by  more  beautiful  melody, — rhythmic 
music  which  never  fails  to  delight  the 
ear.  And  the  rhythm,  in  most  cases, 
corresponds  with  exquisite  effect  to 
the  thoughts  expressed.  '  It  rises  or 
falls,  pauses  or  hurries  rapidly  on '  as 
the  imagery  or  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tions dictate.  And  this  is  accomplished 
in  such  a  way  that  we  are  seldom  con- 
scious of  the  art  which  produces  it. 

Then  the  grace  of  her  transitions 
from  one  thought  to  another  is  every- 
where strikingly  manifest,  while  a 
unity  of  conception  connects  .  them 
all  together  as  one  whole. 

There  is  indeed  not  the  energetic 
sweep,  the  force  and  intensity  of  pas- 
sion in  these  poems  that  there  is  in 
some  English  lyrics,  but  they  show  a 
spirituality,  a  delicacy  of  imagination, 
a  pathos  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  many  grander  lyrics  lack.  For 
instance,  Songs  uf  Seven,  and  Divided, 
Lookini)  over  a  gate  at  a  pool  in  tlie  field, 
and  Mother  showing  the  portrait  of  her 
child  are  poems  as  fi'esli  and  sweet  as 
the  scent  from  a  bank  of  violets;  while 
the  two  former  are  good  illustrations 
of  Miss  Ingelow's  power  to  excite 
the  imagination,  to  vividly  suggest 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  go  far 
beyond  those  directly  expressed. 

It  is  this  quality  which  makes  some 
of  her  poetry  vague  and  obscure  to  the 
reader  whose  imaginative  power  is 
limited  ;  but  it  proves  Miss  Ingelow  to 
be  a  true  artist. 

A  group  of  '  Songs  on  the  Vt)ices  of 
Birds,'  shows  a  good  deal  of  variety  in 
versification  and  emotion.  The  intro- 
duction, written  in  blank  verse  (the 
characters  being  well  represented  in  a 
few  words),  is  followed  by  six  poems, 
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each  difierent  in  structure.  Of  these, 
thougli  Blackbirds  and  Sea  Mews  in 
IFuder  Time  come  not  far  behind,  the 
best  poems  are  those  on  The  Niglitin- 
(jale  which  to  the  unsatisfied  heart 
sings  of 

*  Life's  fair,  life's  unfiilfilleil,  imiiash^ioned  pro- 
phesies,' 

and  on  the  Cuckoo  Bird,  whose  voice 
brought  to  the  poet  music 

'  From  the  spheres  !  as  if  a  thought, 
Having  taken  wings  ilid  fij' 
Through  the  reaches  of  the  bky.' 

This  last  poem,  in  connection  with  A 
LiJij  and  a  Lute,  should  be  studied  as 
examples  of  Jean  Ingelow's  tendency 
to  seize  and  attempt  to  analyze  very 
subtle  and  unsubstantial  emotions. 

In  the  poem  called  Tired  (among 
the  '  Songs  of  the  Night  Watches '), 
the  mingling  of  beauty  and  pathos 
from  a  feeling  of  grief  and  regret  for 
a  lost  love  is  very  fine.  There  are 
lines  here  which  show  '  objects  burnt 
as  it  were  into  the  sharpness  of  out- 
line which  they  only  take  in  the  in- 
tensest  light  of  emotion. '■■'  Can  any- 
thing be  more  vivid  than  the  picture 
of  the  forsaken  girl  rowing  out  into  the 
river  at  night  to  catch  one  last  look 
of  the  face  of  her  false  lover  1 

Then,  though  the  style  is  somewhat 
obscure,  Tlte  Middle  Watch  describes 
veiy  well  the  communion  of  the  soul 
with  the  Infinite  and  Divine  during 
long  hours  of  sleeplessness  in  the  night 
silence. 

Among  another  group  of  poems, 
The  Song  for  the  Niyht  of  ClirisCs  Itcsur- 
rection,  written  in  imitation  of  Milton's 
famous  ode  on  'The  Nativity,'  dis- 
plays a  good  deal  of  picturesque  power 
and  richness  in  allusion  ;  and  Sailing 
Beyond  Seas,  a  sweet,  pathetic  little 
song  which  we  often  hear  sung  in  our 
drawing-rooms,  taken  in  connection 
with  Regret  and  A  Dead  Year,  illus- 
trates the  sorrow  which  is  supposed 
to  have  overwhelmed  the  poet's  heart. 
Of  the  '  Songs  with  Preludes,'    Wed- 

*  AtheneuB. 


lock  is  very  beautiful  indeed,  a  fine 
example  of  Miss  Ingelow's  lyric  charm 
and  grace, — her  airiness  of  touch. 

'  The  racing  river  leaped  and  sang 

Full  blithely  in  the  perfect  weather, 
All  round  the  mountains  echoes  rang, 
For  blue  and  green  were  glad  together. 

'  This  rained  out  light  from  every  part. 

And  that  with  songs  of  joy  was  thrilling ; 
But,  in  the  hollow  of  my  heart, 

There  ached  a  place  that  wanted  filling. 

'  Before  the  road  and  river  meet, 

And  ste])ping-stones  ai-e  wet  and  glisten  ; 
I  heard  a  sound  of  laughter  sweet. 
And  paused  to  like  it,  and  to  listen. 

'  I  heard  the  chanting  waters  flow. 

The  cushat's  note, the  bees  low  humming, — 

Then  turned  the  hedge,  and  did  not  know — 

How  could  I  'i—  that  mj'  time  was  coining. 

'  A  girl  upon  the  nighest  stone, 

Half  doubtful  of  the  deed,  was  standing  ; 
So  far  the  shallow  flood  had  flown 

Beyond  the  "customed  leap  of  landing. 

'  She  knew  not  any  need  of  me. 

Yet  me  she  waited  all  unweeting  ; 
We  thought  not  I  had  crossed  the  sea, 
And  half  the  sphere  to  give  her  meeting. 

'  I  waded  out,  her  eyes  I  met, 

I  wishetl  the  moments  had  been  hours  ; 
I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  set 

Her  dainty  feet  among  the  flowers. 

'  Her  fellow-maids  in  copse  and  lane, 

Ah  !  still  methinks  I  hear  them  calling  ; 
The  wind's  soft  whisper  in  the  plain, 
The  cushat's  coo,  the  water's  falling. 

'  But  now  it  is  a  year  ago. 

But  now  possession  crowns  endeavour  ; 
I  took  her  in  my  lieart,  to  grow 
And  fill  the  hollow  place  for  ever.' 

Compare  with  this  the  lyrical  gems 
of  her  third  volume, — Not  in  Vain  I 
Waited,  and  The  Long  fFhite  Seam. 

With  some  success,  Miss  Ingelow 
has  tried  her  hand  at  sonnets,  though 
the  rhymes  are  not  always  technically 
accurate.      Fancy  is  the  best  of  them. 

The  poem  ending  the  second  volume 
is  a  very  perfect  ballad  artistically 
considered.  In  a  note,  the  poet  tells 
us  that  it  was  written  '  with  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  such  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  narrative  as  might  capti- 
vate the  minds  and  memories  of  an 
ordinary  set  of  school-children.'  Her 
hero  is  Henry  Winstanley,  a  London 
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*ilk  luercU  lilt  of  the  time  of  William 
II  r.,  who,  tii'ed  with  a  heroic  spirit  of 
self-saciitice  and  love  for  humanity, 
})lanned  and  built  the  first  Eddystone 
lighthouse  on  the  rocks  fourteen 
ni'les  south-west  of  Plymouth  Sound. 
Though  it  took  a  fortune  and  almost 
a  lifetime  to  accomplish  this  marvel 
of  architecture,  its  strength  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  long  withstand  the 
terrible  power  of  the  sea,  and  so,  dur- 
ing a  violent  storm  in  1703,  it  was 
swept  away  by  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  Winstanley  and  his  workmen 
perished  with  it.  But  he  had  solved  a 
problem  as  well  as  set  the  English  na- 
tion a  noble  example  of  heroism,  and 
Miss  Ingelow  has  i-escued  from  the 
past  a  name  wjiich  England  might 
soon  have  ungratefully  forgotten. 

Her  poem  for  force,  simplicity  and 
lyrical  sweep,  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  best  old  English  ballads.  Its  lan- 
guage is  clear,  idiomatic,  suited  to  the 
time  it  describes,  and  has  an  anima- 
tion which  well  expresses  the  nervous 
excitement  and  determined  energy  of 
the  brave  merchant.  Miss  Ingelow's 
eflfort  shows  that  if  she  would  concen- 
trate her  powers  on  this  kind  of  i)oetry 
what  a  master  of  it  she  might  become. 

In  the  Storii  of  Doom,  her  longest 
and  most  ambitious  poem  though  in- 
deed not  equal  to  some  of  the  lyrics 
already  considered,  Jean  Ingelow's 
genius  takes  a  higher  range  than  be- 
fore, conducts  us  out  of  the  region  of 
human  life  and  natural  scenery  into 
that  of  the  supernatural.  Its  subject 
is  original  and  striking,  and  the  whole 
conception  of  it  shows  strong  grasp 
of  mind,  and  the  imaginative  power 
to  get  beyond  the  control  of  modern 
ideas,  and  bring  before  us  in  clear, 
though  necessarily  broad,  outlines  the 
scenes  of  a  pre-historic  age.  And  yet 
in  the  poem  there  is  wanting  that 
mysterious  principle  of  unity,  so  es- 
sential to  every  work  of  art,  which 
can  combine  all  its  parts  into  one  per- 
fect whole.  There  are  many  tine  ideas 
introduced  into  the  narrative  which 
•are  not  worked  out  with  enough  pa- 


tience and  care,  while  undue  promi- 
nence is  sometimes  given  to  those 
less  necessary  for  the  complete  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject. 

Thepoethas  madegooduseof  the  few 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Deluge  furnished 
by  the  biblical  records.  She  accepts 
it  as  liteial,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
her  most  imaginative  flights  directly 
opposed  to  its  spirit. 

Thus  she  represents  Satan  as  still 
invested  with  the  dragon-like  form 
which  he  assumed  in  Eden  in  order  to 
tempt  Eve.  He  has  all  the  intellec- 
tual strength  and  spiritual  character- 
istics of  the  fallen  Lucifer,  being,  how- 
ever, more  the  personification  of  sub- 
tlety and  treachery  than  that  of  pride  ; 
but  wedded  to  his  immaterial  nature 
and  ever  ]>resent  to  daunt  it  is  a  body 
of  flesh  subject  to  pain  and  sickness, 
fear  and  every  low  and  beastly  pas- 
sion,—  a  condition  of  slavery  from 
Avhich  death  can  only  free  him.  Yet 
among  the  most  tei-rible  of  the  evils 
this  body  dreads  death  ranks  first. 

Thiseonceptionissounlikethat  of  Mil- 
ton (who  is  the  author  of  most  cur- 
rent ideas  about  Satan)  that  the  read- 
er is  at  first  a  little  disappointed ;  but 
it  shows  Jean  Ingelow"s  genius  to  good 
advantage,  and  she  has  worked  it  out 
admirably.  Her  highest  powers  have 
been  brought  to  bear  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  such  a  supernatural  being.  To 
have  presented  him  with  an  individu- 
ality which  keeps  him  '  distinct  from 
previous  representations  almost  accept- 
ed as  models  and  yet  to  have  made 
liim  consistent  and  impressive  is  an 
achievement  deserving  high  praise.'  * 

At  different  times  Noah  has,  by  a 
phantom-like  voice,  been  warned  of 
the  destruction  soon  to  overwhelm  the 
world,  and  in  obedience  to  its  com- 
mand has  commenced  to  build  the  ark 
which  is  to  save  him.  The  poem  opens 
with  an  interview  between  him  and 
his  wife  Xiloiya  when  he  has  come 
home  for  a  brief  rest  in  his  discourag- 
ing work  of  wandering  over  the  earth 

*  Athenseum. 
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beseeching  the  j^eople  to  repent  and 
turn  to  God.  He  is  sad  and  disheart- 
ened. Men  scorn  him  and  he  has 
sometimes  himself  doubted  the  reality 
of  this  message  from  God,  doubted  the 
authority  for  his  mission.  And 
Niloiya,  over  whose  heart  human  love 
and  the  grief  of  separation  have  more 
influence  than  what  she_  thinks  to  be 
little  more  than  an  imaginary  evil, 
does  nothing  to  help  him  in  his  strug- 
gle. The  description  is  hne  of  her 
change  of  mind  under  his  gentle  con- 
trol : 

'  As  the  quietness  of  night 
Began  to  comfort  her,  the  fall 
Of  far-otf  waters  and  the  winged  wind 
That  went  among  the  trees,' 

She  utters  the  words  he  wishes  to 
hear  : 

'  I  do  avow  that  He  which  calleth  thee 
Hath  right  to  call. ' 

The  condition  of  the  earth  is  terri- 
ble. Men  have  forgotten  Him  who 
holds  the  waves  and  has  command  of 
the  storm,  and  are  in  close  fellowship 
with  Satan.  They  worship  him  as 
especially  their  friend — '  the  god  who 
gave  them  knowledge  at  so  great  a 
price  and  costly.'  The  angels,  '  God's 
white  soldiers,'  too  pure  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  tainted  V)y  human  sacrifice 
and  other  abominable  crimes,  have  de- 
parted ;  but  Satan's  evil  messengers 
are  everywhere,  sowing  discord  and 
hate.  And  so  oppression,  violence, 
shameless  profligacy  reign  supreme. 
Men  have  '  lowered  the  stamp  of  the 
fair  image  of  God '  by  taking  from 
among  those  whom  they  had  conquer- 
ed the  men  and  women  of  lowest  sta- 
ture and  feeblest  intellect  and  will, 
that  the  children  of  these  might,  on 
account  of  their  very  powerlessness, 
remain  willing  slaves.  Then  there  are 
not  only  'pigmies'  but  giants  too 
on  the  earth,  mastodons,  and  lizai'ds 
that  have  a  good  deal  of  musical  tal- 
ent as  well  as  the  power  of  .speech ! 

In  the  second  book  the  universal  argu- 
ment that  the  world  will  not  be  destroy- 
ed because  of  the  lack  of  precedent  for 
such  an  event  is  further  elaborated. 


It  shows  very  well  Miss  Ingelow's 
reasoning  power.  Then  Noah  visits 
Methu.selah  the  Elder  who,in  a  noon- 
day trance,  foretells  the  coming  de- 
struction, and  the  survival  of  his  race 
in  the  person  of  Noah.  The  trance 
ended,  Noah  reproaches  him  for  his 
numerous  crimes  (for  he  is  unfaithful 
to  the  religion  of  his  family),  and  in  a. 
strange  passage  he  explains  the  reason 
of  his  hating  God,  whom  he  calls  the 
enemy.  The  angels  had  destroyed  his 
pet  lizards  !  The  efiect  of  this  bereave- 
ment u]Jon  him,  of  course,  symbolizes 
the  hardness  of  the  human  heart  when 
afllictions  come,  when  they  occasion 
i-esistance  and  rebellion  instead  of  sub- 
mission and  resignation.  Unable  to- 
convince  the  old  man  of  his  guilt, 
Noah  turns  sadly  away,  and  in  the 
evening  twilight  goes  into  the  waste 
to  hear  the  Voice  once  more. 

In  the  roof  above  Methuselah's  seat 
two  demons,  invisible  to  human  eyes, 
liave  been  lying.  They  hear  the 
strange  W'ords  of  prophecy  and  hurry 
off  to  the  dwelling-place  of  their  chief,, 
stopping  On  the  way  to  listen  to  Noah's 
prayer  in  tiie  wilderness.  Observe  the 
fine  description  of  the  dragon's  cave 
as  an  example  of  the  poet's  skill  in 
word-painting.  In  strange  disguise 
they  arrive  thei'e, — in  a  boat  which, 
bursting  to  pieces  at  the  cavern's 
mouth,  disclose  two  glowing  bails.  At 
Satan's  command  the  spirits  imi)i'i- 
soned  therein  come  forth  and  breathless- 
ly tell  him  that  which  the  Voice  has  de- 
clared shall  surely  come  to  pass  unless 
man  repent.  Fearful  that  his  author- 
ity is  waning,  the  old  serpent  is  in 
an  agony  of  despair.  The  idea  is  very 
fine  that  he  dreads  the  influence  which 
the  expression  of  God's  love  will  have 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  threatened 
with  destruction. 

Just  at  this  time  a  light  among  the 
trees  is  seen  and  an  angel  with  a  mes- 
sage comes.  Though  he  does  not  re- 
strict Satan's  power  to  still  tempt  the 
human  race  he  forbids  hiui  to  reveal 
the  fact  that  a  Messiah  has  been 
promised  to  redeem  it  lest  man  should 
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scorn  the  revelation  ungratefully,  and 
thus  add  to  the  weight  of  his  con- 
<lemn!ition.  The  angel  :ind  the  bright- 
ness from  his  presence  quickly  vanished, 
and  amid  tlie  darkness  caused  liy 
thunder-clouds  Satan  and  liis  counsel- 
lors discuss  the  danger  threatening 
them.  .  The  touches  are  very  fine  by 
which  the  poet  describes  these  evil 
spirits.  The  vague  indistinctness  of 
the  picture  shows  her  artistic  skill,  be- 
cause clear,  unmistakeable  definition 
Avould  take  away  the  mystery  of  the 
whole  scene,  and  lessen  its  effect  on 
the  reader's  imagination.  The  re- 
.sult  of  the  conference  is  that  the  dra- 
gon determines  to  go  and  stir  rebellion 
in  the  mighty  hearts  of  the  giants,  for 
after  all  he  has  suffered  in  assuming 
this  inconvenient  form  of  flesh  to 
^  ruin  God's  two  children  beautiful,' 
he  will  do  his  best  to  prevent  his  deed 
from  '  confounding  him  in  the  end.' 

The  fourth  and  fiith  books  give 
glim[)ses  of  the  domestic  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  time.  Jean  Jngelow  is 
perfectly  at  home  when  she  paints  a 
scene  such  as  the  meeting  of  Japhet 
and  Noah.  Between  its  joy  and  the 
disappointment  caused  by  the  indiffer- 
ence of  Shem  and  Ham  there  is  a 
noble  antithesis.  As  we  said  before, 
the  poet  has  certainly  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  making  everything  in  the 
Story  of  Doom  consistent  with  the 
time  she  has  undertaken  to  describe — 
'  the  sense  of  primitiveness  is  well  pre- 
served.' Japhet  and  Amarant,  Noah 
and  Niloiya,  are  not  modern  people 
transported  back  into  the  dim,  remote 
past ;  the  life  they  live  bears  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, nor  have  the  '  scenes  in  which 
they  figure  any  accessaries  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  youth  of  the  world.' 

In  the  sixth  book  occurs  a  fine  de- 
scription. From  the  tent  door  Japhet 
lifts  his  eyes, 

'  And  day  had  dawned.     Right  suddenly 
The  moon  withheld  her  silver  and  she  hung 
Frail  as  a  cloud.  The  ruddy  flame  that  played 
By  night  on  dim,  dusk  trees  and  on  the  flood, 
Crept  red  amongst  the  logrs  and  all  the  world 
And  all  the  water  blushed  and  bloomed.  The 
stars 


Were  gone,  and  golden  shafts  came  up,  and 

touched 
The  feathered  heads  of  palms,  and  green  was 

born 
I'nder  the  rosy  cloud,  and  inirples  flew 
Like  veils  across  the  niountain-i  ;  and  he  saw 
Winding  athwart  them,    bathed    in  blissful 

]>eace, 
And  the  sacredness  of  morn,  the  battlements 
And  outposts  of  the  giants  ;  and  there  ran 
On  the  other  side  the  river,  as  it  were, 
White  mounds  of  marble,  tabernacles  fair, 
And  towers  below  a  line  of  inland  cliffs  : 
These  were  their  fastnesses,  and  here  their 

homes. ' 

It  is  to  this  place,  in  the  hope  of 
winning  these  formidable  beings  to 
the  service  of  God,  tliat  Noah  has 
come.  He  finds  the  Dragon  already 
there.  In  forcible,  eloquent  language, 
Noah  denounces  their  sins,  and  vividly 
describes  the  future ;  but  here^  as  every- 
where, his  earnest  words  are  received 
with  indifference  and  unbelief. 

The  philosophy  of  the  poem  cul- 
minates in  this  seventh  book.  The 
whole  argument  relating  to  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles  deserves  careful 
study.  It  show^s  that  Miss  Ingelow 
is  a  deep  thinker  on  metaphj'sical  sub- 
jects as  well  as  a  true  poet. 

The  ninth  book  contains  many  sub- 
lime passages.  Noah  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  induce  men  to  repent,  and  in 
agonv  of  spirit  he  prays,  while  the 
darkness  thickens,  and  tho  earth  seems 
to  quiver  and  tremble  in  sympathy 
with  him.  In  solemn  words  the  poet 
describes  the  feelings  of  those  who 
alone  are  to  survive  this  death  of  the 
world.  They  hide  their  faces  in  terror 
while  Noah  whispers  that  the  door  of 
the  ark  is  shut. 

Whether  Jean  Ingelow  has  expend- 
ed all  her  power  on  these  three  vol- 
umes of  poems  is  a  question  which 
time  alone  can  decide.  She  may  be 
even  now  living  a  life  which  will 
stimulate  her  creative  power,  give 
new  strength  to  her  imagination  and 
enable  her  to  strike  a  still  deeper 
chord  on  the  hidden  strings  of  human 
passion,  love  and  sorrow.  If  she  is 
true  to  her  own  genius,  perhaps  her 
best  poetry  is  yet  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mrs.  Farnaby  had 
died  was  held  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  Melton  surprised  Amelius  by 
calling  for  him,  and  taking  him  to  the 
inquest.  The  carriage  stopped  on  the 
way,  and  a  gentleman  joined  them, 
who  was  introduced  as  ^Ir.  jNIelton's 
legal  adviser.  He  spoke  to  Amelius 
aliout  the  inquest  ;  stating,  as  his  ex- 
cuse for  asking  certain  discreet  ques- 
tions, that  his  object  was  to  suppress 
any  painful  disclosures.  On  reaching 
the  house,  Mr.  Melton  and  his  lawyer 
said  a  few  words  to  the  coroner  down- 
stairs, while  the  jury  were  assembling 
on  the  floor  above. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  the 
landlady. 

After  deposing  to  the  date  at  which 
the  late  Mrs.  Farnaby  had  hired  her 
lodgings,  and  verifying  the  statements 
which  had  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers, she  was  questioned  about  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  deceased.  She  de- 
scribed her  late  lodger  as  a  respectable 
lady,  punctual  in  her  payments,  and 
quiet  and  orderly  in  her  way  of  life ; 
she  received  letters,  but  saw  no  friends. 
On  several  occasions,  an  old  woman 
was  admitted  to  speak  with  her  ;  and 
these  visits  seemed  to  be  anything  but 
agreeable  to  the  deceased.  Asked  if 
she  knew  anything  of  the  old  woman, 
or  of  what  had  passed  at  the  inter- 
views described,  the  witness  answered 
both  questions  in  the  negative.  When 
the  woman  called,  she  always  told 
the  servant  to  announce  her  as   'the 


Mr.  Melton  was  next  examined,  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  deceased. 

He  declared  that  he  was  quite  un- 
able to  explain  why  she  had  left  her 
husV)and's  house  under  an  assumed 
name.  Asked  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farna- 
by had  lived  together  on  affectionate 
terms,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
heard,  at  various  times,  of  a  want  of 
harmony  between  them,  but  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  cause.  Mr.  Farna- 
by's  high  character  and  position  in  the 
commercial  world  spoke  for  them- 
selves ;  the  restraints  of  a  gentleman 
guided  him  in  his  I'elations  with  his 
wife.  The  medical  certificate  of  his 
illness  in  Paris  was  then  put  in  ;  and 
Mr.  Melton's  examination  came  to  an 
end. 

The  chemist  who  had  made  up  the 
prescription  was  the  third  witness.  He 
knew  the  woman  who  brought  it  to 
his  shop  to  be  in  the  service  of  the 
tirst  witness  examined  ;  an  old  cus- 
tomer of  his,  and  a  highly-respected 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
made  up  all  prescriptions  himself  in 
which  poisons  were  conspicuous  in- 
gredients ;  and  he  had  afhxed  to  the 
bottle  a  slip  of  paper,  bearing  the  word 
'  Poison,'  printed  in  large  letters.  The 
bottle  was  produced  and  identified  ; 
and  the  directions  in  the  prescription 
were  shown  to  have  been  accurately 
copied  on  the  label. 

A  general  sensation  of  interest  was 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  next 
witness — the  woman-servant.  It  was 
antitipated  that  her  evidence  would 
explain  how  the  fatal  mistake  about 
the  medicine  had  occurred.  After  re- 
plying to  the  formal  inquiries,  she 
proceeded  as  follows  : 
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'  When  I  answered  the  bell,  at  the 
time  I  have  mentioned,  I  found  the 
deceased  standing  at  the  fireplace. 
There  was  a  bottle  of  medicine  on  the 
table,  by  her  writing-desk.  It  was  a 
much  larger  bottle  than  that  which 
the  last  witne.-s  identified,  and  it  was 
more  than  three  parts  full  of  some 
colourless  medicine.  The  deceased 
gave  me  a  prescription  to  take  to  the 
chemist's,  with  instructions  to  wait, 
and  bring  back  the  physic.  She  said, 
"  I  don't  feel  at  all  well  this  morning; 
I  thought  of  trying  some  of  this  medi- 
cine '  (pointing  to  the  bottle  by  her 
desk) — "  but  I  am  not  siu-e  it  is  the 
right  thing  for  me.  I  think  I  want  a 
tonic.  The  prescription  I  have  given 
you  is  a  tonic."  I  went  out  at  once 
to  our  chemist,  and  got  it.  I  found 
her  writing  a  letter  when  I  came  back, 
but  she  finished  it  immediately,  and 
pushed  it  away  from  her.  When  I 
put  the  bottle  1  had  lirought  from  the 
chemist  on  the  table,  she  looked  at  the 
other  largerbottlewhich  shehad  by  her; 
and  she  said,  "  You  will  think  me  very 
undecided ;  I  have  been  doubting, 
since  I  sent  you  to  the  chemist,  whe- 
ther I  had  not  better  begin  with  this 
medicine  here,  before  I  try  the  tonic. 
It's  a  medicine  for  the  stomach  ;  and 
I  fancy  it's  only  indigestion  that's  the 
matter  with  me,  after  all."  I  said 
"  You  eat  but  a  poor  lireakfast,  ma'am, 
this  morning.  It  isn't  for  me  to  ad- 
vise ;  but,  as  you  seem  to  be  in  doubt 
about  yourself,  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  send  for  a  doctor  1  "  She  shook  her 
head,  and  said  she  didn't  want  to  have 
a  doctor  if  she  could  possibly  help  it. 
"  I'll  try  the  medicine  for  indigestion 
first,"  she  says  ;  "  and  if  it  doesn't  re- 
lieve me,  we  will  see  what  is  to  be  done, 
later  in  the  day."  Wliile  we  were 
talking,  the  tonic  was  left  in  its  sealed 
paper  cover  just  as  I  had  brought  it 
from  the  shop.  She  took  u[«  the  bot- 
tle containing  the  stomach-medicine, 
and  read  the  directions  on  it :  "  Two 
teaspoonsful  by  measure-glass  twice  a 
day."  I  asked  if  she  had  a  measure- 
glass  :  and  she  said,  yes,  and  sent  me 


'    to   her  bedroom    to    look    for    it.      I 
i    couldn't  find  it.   While  I  was  looking, 
I  heard  her  cry  out,  and  ran  back  to 
the  drawing-room  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.        "  Oh  I  "     she    says,    "  how 
clumsy  I  am  !  I've  broken  the  bottle." 
She  held  up  the  bottle  of  the  stomach- 
medicine  and  showed  it  to  me,  broken 
\   just  below  the  neck.   "  Go  back  to  the 
bedroom,"  she  says,  "and   see  if  you 
can    find  an  empty  bottle  ;    I    don't 
want  to  waste  the  medicine  if  I  can 
help  it."     There  was  only  one  empty 
bottle  in  the  bedroom,  a  Ijottle  on  the 
.    chimney-piece.     I  took  it  to  her  im- 
mediately.    She  gave  me  the  broken 
bottle  ;  and,  while  I  poured  the  medi- 
cine into  the  bottle  which  I  had  found 
:    in  the  bedroom,  she  opened  the  paper 
which  covered  the  tonic  I  had  brought 
fi'om  the  chemist.    When  I  had  done, 
and  the  two  bottles  were  together  on 
the  table — the  bottle  that  I  had  filled 
I    and  the  bottle  that  I  had  brought  from 
the  chemist — I  noticed  that  they  were 
both  of  the  same  size,  and   that  both 
had  a  label  pasted  on  them,  marked 
"  Poison."    I  said  to  her,  "  You  must 
take  care,  ma'am,  you  don't  make  any 
1    mistake,  the  two  bottles  are  so  exactly 
alike."  "lean  easily  prevent  that," 
'    she  says,  and    dipped  her  pen   in  the 
ink,  and   copied  the  directions  on  the 
broken  bottle,  on  to  the  label  of  the 
bottle  that  I  had  just  tilled.   "  There  !  " 
she  said,  "  now  1  hope  your  n)ind's  at 
ease  \  "  She  spoke  cheerfully,  as  if  she 
\   was  joking  with  me.     And  then  she 
:    said,  "But  where's  the  measure-glass'?" 
j    I  went  back  to  the  bedroom   to   look 
I    for  it,  and  couldn't  find  it  again.  She 
changed  all  at  once,  upon  that — she 
became  quite  angry ;  and  walked  up 
and  down  in  a  fume,  abusing  me  for 
my  stupidity.   It  was  very  unlike  her. 
On  all  other  occasions,  she  was  a  most 
considerate  lady.      I  made  allowances 
for  her.    She  had  been  very  much  up- 
.set  earlier  in  the   morning,  when  she 
!    had  received  a  letter,  which  she  told 
me  herself  contained  bad  news.   Yes  ; 
I    another  person  was  presentat  the  time 
I   — the  same  woman  that  mv  mistress 
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told  you   of.      The   woman  looked  at 
the  address  on  the  letter,  and  seemed    \ 
to  know  who  it  was  from.     I  told  her   | 
a    squint-eyed     man   had  bi'ought    it    i 
to    the  house — and  then   she   left  di- 
rectly.    I  don't  know  where  she  went,    j 
or  the  address  at  which  she  lives,  or    i 
who  the  messenger  was  who  brought 
the  letter.     As    I   have  said,  I  made    | 
allowances    for     the    deceased    lady.    ! 
I  went  down-st;iirs,  without  answer- 
ing, and  got  a  tumbler  and  a  teaspoon 
to  serve  instead  of  the  measure-glass. 
When  I  came  back   with  the   things, 
she  was  still  walking  about  in  a  tem- 
per.     She  took    no   notice  of  me.      1 
left  the  room  again  quietly,  seeing  she 
was  not  in  a  state  to  be  spoken  to.    1 
saw  nothing  more  of   her,    until   we 
were  alarmed  by  hearing  her  scream. 
We  found  the  poor  Ikdy  on  the  floor 
in  a  kind  of  fit.   I  ran  out  and  fetched 
the  nearest  doctor.   This  is  the  whole 
truth,  on  my  oath  ;  and  this  is  all  I 
know  about  it.' 

The  landlady  was  recalled  at  the 
request  of  the  juiy,  and  questioned 
again  about  the  old  woman.  She 
could  give  no  information.  Being 
asked  next  if  any  letters  or  papers  be- 
longing to,  or  written  by,  the  deceased 
lady  had  been  found,  she  declared 
that,  afterthe  strictest  search,  nothing 
had  been  discovered  but  two  medical 
prescriptions.  The  writing-desk  was 
empty. 

The  doctor  was  the  next  witness. 
He  described  the  state  in  which  he 
found  the  patient,  on  being  called  to 
the  house.  The  sym) items  were  those 
of  poisoning  by  strychnine.  Examina- 
tion of  the  prescriptions  and  the  bot- 
tles (aided  by  the  servant's  informa- 
tion) convinced  him  that  a  fatal  mis- 
take had  been  made  by  the  deceased  ; 
the  nature  of  wliich  he  explained  to 
the  jury  as  lie  had  already  explained 
it  to  Amelias.  Having  mentioned  the 
meeting  with  Amelias  at  the  house- 
door,  and  the  events  which  had  fol- 
lowed, he  closed  his  evidence  by  stat- 
ing the  result  of  the  yjost-mortem  ex- 
amination, proving  that  the  death  was 


caused  by  the  poison  called  strychnine. 
The  landlady  and  the  servant  were 
examined  again.     They  were  first  in- 
structed to  inform  the  jury  exactly  of 
the  time   that  liad  elapsed   from  the 
moment  when  the  servant  had  left  the 
deceased  alone  in  the  drawing-room  to 
the  time  when  the   screams  were  first 
heard.      Having  both  given  the  same 
evidence,    on    this   point,   they    were 
next  asked  whether  any   person,  be- 
sides the  old  woman,  had   visited  the 
deceaseil  lady — orhad  on  any  pretence 
obtained  access  to  her,  in  the  interval. 
Ijoth  swore  ])ositively  that  there  had 
not  even  been  a  knock  at   the  house- 
door  in  the  interval,  and  that  the  area- 
gate  Avas  locked,   and    the  key  in  the 
possession  of  the  landlady.      This  evi- 
dence placed  it  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  the  deceased  had  herself 
taken  the  poison.     The  question  whe- 
ther she  had  taken  it  by  accident  was 
the  only  question  left  to  decide,  when 
Amelius  was  called   as  the  next  wit- 
ness. 

The   lawyer  retained  by  Mr.  Mel- 
ton, to  watch  the   case  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Farnaby,  had  hitherto  not  inter- 
fered.     It  was  observed  that  he  paid 
the  closest  attention  to  the  inquiry,  at 
the  stage  which  it  had  now  reached. 
;        Amelius  was  nervous  at  the  outset. 
i    The  early  training  in   America,  which 
I   had  hardened  him  to  face  an  audience 
I    and  speak  with  self-possession  on  so- 
cial and  political  subjects,  had  not  pre- 
'    pai-ed  him  for  the  very  different  ordeal 
I   of  a  first  appearance  as   a    witness. 
Having   answered  the   customary  in- 
,    quiries,  he  was  so  jiainfully  agitated 
,    in  describing  JMrs.    Farnaby's    sufTer- 
ings,  that  the   coroner  susj)ended  the 
examination  for  a  few  minutes,  to  give 
I    him  time  to  control  himself.  He  failed, 
however,    to  recover   his    composure, 
iintil  the   narrative   part   of   his  evi- 
;   dence  had  come  to  an  end.   When  the 
I    critical  questions,    iiearing  on  his  re- 
lations with  Mrs.  Farnaby,  began,  the 
audience    noticed    that    he    lifted  his 
I    head,  and  looked  and  spoke-  for  the 
.   first  time,  like  a  man  with   a   settled 
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resolution  in  liim,  sure  of  himself. 
The  questions  proceeded  : 
Was  he  in  Mrs.  FHrnai)y's  confi- 
dence, on  the  suhject  of  her  domestic 
differences  with  her  husband  ?  Did 
those  ditl'erences  lead  to  Ik  r  withdraw- 
ing herself  from  her  husband's  roofi 
Did  Mrs.  Farnaby  inform  him  of  the 
place  of  her  retreat  1  To  these  three 
questions  the  witness  (speaking  quite 
readily  in  each  case)  answered  Yes. 
Asked  next,  what  the  natiire  of  the 
'  domestic  diffei-ences '  had  l)een  ;  whe- 
ther they  were  likely  to  affect  INIrs. 
Farnaby's  mind  seriously  ;  why  she 
had  passed  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  why  she  had  confided  the  troubles 
of  her  married  life  to  a  young  man 
like  himself  (only  introduced  to  her  a 
few  months  since),  the  witness  simply 
declined  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  him.  *  The  confidence  Mrs. 
Farnaby  placed  in  me,'  he  said  to  the 
coroner,  'was  a  confidence  which  I 
gave  her  my  word  of  honour  to  re- 
spect. When  I  have  said  that,  I  hope 
the  jury  will  understand  that  1  owe 
it  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  say 
no  more.' 

Tliere  was  a  murmur  of  aj)proval 
among  the  audience,  instantly  checked 
by  the  coroner.  The  foreman  of  the 
jury  rose,  and  remarked  that  scruples 
of  honour  were  out  of  place  at  a  seri- 
ous inquiry  of  that  sort.  Hearing 
this,  the  lawyer  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  got  on  his  legs.  '  I  re[)resent  the 
husband  of  the  deceased  lady,'  he 
said.  'Mr.  Goldenheart  has  appealed 
to  the  law  of  honour  to  justify  him  in 
keeping  silence.  I  am  astonished  that 
there  is  a  man  to  be  found  in  this 
assembly  who  fails  to  sympathise  with 
him.  But  as  there  appears  to  be  such 
a  person  present,  I  ask  permission, 
sir,  to  put  a  question  to  the  witness. 
It  may,  or  it  may  not,  satisfy  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury  ;  l)ut  it  will  certainly 
assist  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry.' 
The  coroner,  after  a  glance  at  Mr. 
Melton,  permitted  the  lawyer  to  put 
his  question  in  these  terms  : — 

'  Did  your  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Far- 


naby's domestic  troubles  give  you  any 
reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might 
urge  her  to  commit  suicide  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  A  melius  answered. 
'  When  I  called  on  her,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  death,  I  had  no  ajjprehen- 
sion  whatever  of  her  committing  sui- 
cide. I  went  to  the  house  as  the  bearer 
of  good  news  ;  and  I  said  so  to  the 
doctor,  when  he  first  spoke  to  me.' 

The  doctor  confirmed  this.  The 
foreman  was  silenced, if  not  convinced. 
One  of  his  broth er-jtiry men,  however, 
feeling  the  force  of  example,  inter- 
lupted  the  proceedings,  by  assailiiig 
Amelitis  with  another  question : — 
'  We  have  heard  that  you  were  accom- 
panied by  a  young  lady  at  the  time 
you  have  mentioned,  and  that  you 
took  her  up  stairs  with  you.  We  want 
to  know  what  business  the  young  lady 
had  in  the  house  ? ' 

The  lawyer  interfered  again.  '  I 
object  to  that  question,'  he  said.  'The 
purpose  of  the  inquest  is  to  ascertain 
how  Mrs.  Farnaby  met  with  her 
death.  What  has  the  young  lady  to 
do  with  it  1  The  doctor's  evidence  has 
already  told  us  that  she  was  not  at 
the  house,  until  after  he  had  been 
called  in,  and  the  deadly  action  of  the 
poison  had  begun.  I  appeal,  sir,  to 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  to  you,  as  the 
presiding  authority,  to  enforce  it.  Mr. 
Goldenheart,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  deceased 
lady's  life,  has  declared  on  his  oath 
that  there  was  nothing  in  those  cir- 
cumstances to  inspire  him  with  any 
apprehension  of  her  committing  sui- 
cide. The  evidence  of  the  servant  at 
the  lodgings  points  ]»lainly  to  the  con- 
clusion (already  arrived  at  by  the 
medical  witness),  that  the  death  was 
the  result  of  a  lamentable  mistake,  and 
of  that  alone.  Is  our  time  to  be 
wasted  in  irrelevant  questions,  and 
are  the  feelings  of  the  surviving 
relatives  to  be  cruelly  lacerated  to  no 
purpose,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
sti'angers  ? ' 

A   strong    expression    of   approval 
from  the  audience  followed  this.     The 
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lawyer  whispered  to  Mr.  Melton,  'It's 
all  right.' 

Order  being  restoi-ed,    the   coroner  i 
ruled  tliat  the  juryman's  question  was  ' 
not  admissible,  and  that  the  servant's 
evidence  (taken  with  the  statements  } 
of  the  doctor  and  the  chemist)  was  the  | 
only  evidence  for  the  consideration  of  ! 
the  jury.      Summing  up  to  this  effect,  ! 
he  recalled  Amelias  (at  the  request  of  ! 
the  foreman ),  to  inquire  if  the  witness  ' 
knew  anything  of  the  old  woman  who 
had  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings.       Anielius 
could  answer  this  question  as  honestly 
as  he  had  answered  the  questions  pre-  j 
ceding    it.       He    neither    knew    the 
woman's  name,  nor  where  she  was  to 
be  found.    The  coroner  inquired  (with 
a  touch  of  irony)  if  the  jury  wished  , 
the   inquest   to   be   adjourned,   under 
existing  circumstances. 

For   the    sake   of  aj)pearancos,  the  , 
jury    consulted    togethei*.        But    the  j 
luncheon-hour  was  approaching  ;    the  ' 
servant's    evidence    was    undeniably 
clear  and  conclusive  ;    the  coroner,  in  '■ 
summing  up,  had  requested  them  not  ! 
to  forget  that  the  deceased  had  lost  her  j 
temper  with  the  servant,  and  that  an 
angry  woman  might  well  make  a  mis- 
take which  would  be  unlikely  in  her  ' 
cooler  moments.     All  these  influences 
led  the  jury  irrepressibly,  over  the  ob-  j 
stacles  of  obstinacy,   on   the  way  to  j 
submis.sion.      After  a  needless  delay,  I 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  '  death  by  ! 
misadventure.'     The    secret    of    Mrs.  | 
Farnaby's  suicide  remained  inviolate  ;  ! 
the  reputation   of    her  vile    husband 
stood  as  high  as  ever ;  and  the  future 
life  of  Amelius  was,   from  that  fatal 
moment,    turned    in-evocably    into    a 
new  course. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ON  the  conclusion  of  the  proceed- 
ings, INIr.  Melton,  (having  no 
further  need  of  Amelius  or  the  lawyer) 
drove  away  by  himself.  But  he  was 
too  inveterately  polite  to  omit  making 


his  excuses  for  leaving  them  in  a 
hurry  ;  he  expected,  he  said,  to  find  a 
telegram  from  Paris  waiting  at  his 
house.  Amelius  only  delayed  his 
departure  to  ask  the  landlady  if  the 
day  of  the  funeral  was  settled.  Hear- 
ing that  it  was  arranged  for  the  next 
morning,  he  thanked  her,  and  returned 
at  once  to  the  cottage. 

Sally  was  waiting  his  arrival,  to 
complete  some  purchases  of  mourning 
for  her  unhappy  mother  ;  Toff's  wife 
being  in  attendance  to  take  care  of 
her.  She  was  anxious  to  hear  how 
the  inquest  had  ended.  In  answeiing 
her  question,  Amelius  Avas  careful  to 
warn  her  (if  her  companion  made  anv 
inquiries)  only  to  say  that  she  had  lost 
her  mother  under  very  sad  circum- 
stances. The  two  having  left  the 
cottage,  he  instructed  Toff  to  let  in  a 
stranger,  who  was  to  call  by  pi'evious 
appointment,  and  to  close  the  door  to 
evei-y  one  else.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
expected  ])erson  (a  young  man,  who 
gave  the  name  of  Morcross)  made  his 
appearance,  and  soi-ely  [)uzzled  the  old 
Frenchman.  He  was  well  dressed ; 
his  manner  was  quiet  and  self- 
possessed — and  yet  he  did  not  look 
like  a  gentleman.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
policeman  of  the  higher  order,  in  plain 
clothes. 

Being  introduced  to  the  library,  he 
spread  out  on  the  table  some  sheets  of 
manuscript,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Amelius,  with  notes  of  red  ink  on  the 
margin,  made  by  himself. 

'  I  understand,  sir,'  he  began,  '  that 
you  have  I'easons  for  not  bringing  this 
case  to  trial  in  a  court  of  law  1 ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,'  Amelius  ans- 
wei'ed,  '  that  1  dare  not  consent  to  the 
exposure  of  a  public  trial,  for  the  sake 
of  persons  living  and  dead.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  have  written  the  account 
of  the  conspiracy  with  certain  reserves. 
I  hope  I  have  not  thrown  any  need- 
less difficulties  in  your  way  1 ' 

'  Certainly  not,  sir.  But  I  should 
wish  to  ask,  what  you  propose  to  do, 
in  case  I  discover  the  people  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  ? ' 
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Amelias  owned,  very  reluctantly, 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  the 
woman  who  had  been  the  accomplice. 
'  Unless,'  he  added,  '  I  can  induce  her 
to  assist  me  in  briiigint;  the  man  to 
justice  for  other  crimes  which  I  believe 
him  to  have  committed.' 

'  Meaning  the  man  named  Jervy, 
sir,  in  this  statement  % ' 

'  Yes.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
United  States,  after  committing  some 
serious  offence ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrvipting 
you,  sir.  Is  it  serious  enough  to 
charge  him  with,  under  the  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  ? ' 

'  I  don't  doubt  it's  seiious  enough. 
I  have  telegraphed  to  the  persons  who 
formerly  employed  him  for  the  partic- 
ulars. Mind  this  !  I  will  stick  at  no 
sacrifice  to  make  this  scoundrel  suffer 
for  what  he  has  done.' 

In  those  plain  words  Amelius  re- 
vealed, as  frankly  as  usual,  the  pur- 
pose that  was  in  him.  The  terrible 
remembrances  associated  with  Mrs. 
Farnaby's  last  moments  had  kindled, 
in  his  just  and  generous  nature,  a 
burning  sense  of  the  wrong  inflicted 
on  the  poor  heart-broken  creature 
who  had  trusted  and  loved  him.  The 
unendurable  thought  that  the  wretch 
who  had  tortured  her,  robbed  her, 
and  driven  her  to  her  death  had  es- 
caped with  impunity,  literally  haunted 
him  night  and  day.  Eager  to  provide 
for  Sally's  future,  he  had  followed 
Mrs.  Farnaby's  instructions,  and  had 
seen  her  lawyer  privately,  during  the 
period  that  had  elapsed  between  the 
death  and  the  inquest.  Hearing  that 
there  were  formalities  to  be  complied 
with,  which  would  probably  caiise 
some  delay,  he  had  at  once  announced 
his  determination  to  employ  the  inter- 
val in  attempting  the  pursuit  of  Jerv'y. 
The  lawyer — after  vainly  pointing  out 
the  serious  objections  to  the  course 
proposed — so  far  yielded  to  the  ir- 
resistible earnestness  and  good  faith 
of  Amelius  as  to  recommend  him  to  a 
competent  man,  who  could  be  trusted 


not  to  deceive  him.  The  same  day  the 
man  had  received  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  case ;  and  he  had  now 
arrived  to  report  the  resiilt  of  his  first 
proceedings  to  his  employer. 

'  One  thing  I  want  to  know  before 
you  tell  me  anything  else,'  Amelius 
resumed.  '  Is  my  written  description 
of  the  man  plain  enough  to  help  you 
to  find  him  r 

'  It's  so  plain,  sir,  that  some  of  the 
older  men  in  our  office  have  recognised 
him  by  it — under  another  name  than 
the  name  you  give  him.' 

'  Does  that  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  him  1 ' 

'  He  has  been  a  long  time  away 
from  England,  sir;  and  it's  by  no 
means  easy  to  trace  him,  on  that 
account.  I  have  been  to  the  young 
woman,  named  Phcebe  in  your  state- 
ment, to  find  out  what  she  can  tell  mo 
about  him.  She's  ready  enough,  in 
the  intervals  of  crying,  to  help  us  to 
lay  our  hands  on  the  man  who  has 
deserted  her.  It's  the  old  story  of  a 
fellow  "etting  at  a  girl's  secrets  and  a 
girl's  money,  under  pretence  of  marry- 
ing her.  At  one  time,  she's  furious- 
with  him,  and  at  another  she's  ready 
to  cry  her  eyes  out.  I  got  some  in- 
formation [from  her;  it's  not  much,, 
but  it  may  help  us.  The  name  of  the 
old  woman,  who  has  been  the  go- 
between  in  the  business,  is  Mrs.  Sowler 
- — known  to  the  police  as  an  inveterate 
drunkard,  and  worse.  I  don't  think 
there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  tracing- 
Mrs.  Sowler.  As  to  Jervy,  if  the  young 
woman  is  to  be  believed  (and  I  think 
she  is),  there's  little  doubt  that  he  has 
got  the  money  from  the  lady  mentioned 
in  my  instructions  hei'e,  and  that  he 
has  bolted  with  the  sum  about  him. 
Wait  a  bit,  sir,  I  haven't  done  with 
my  discoveries  yet.  I  asked  the 
young  woman,  of  course,  if  she  had 
his  photograph.  He's  a  sharp  fellow; 
she  had  it,  but  he  got  it  away  from 
her,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  a  better 
one,  before  he  took  himself  off. 
Having  missed  this  chance,  I  asked 
if  she  knew  where  he  lived  last.     Shet 
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ilirected  me  to  the  place  ;  and  I  have 
had  a  talk  with  the  landlord.  He 
tells  me  of  a  squint-eyed  man,  who 
was  a  good  deal  about  the  house, 
doing  Jerv3''s  dirty  work  for  him.  If 
I  am  not  misled  by  the  description,  I 
think  I  know  the  man.  I  have  my 
own  notion  of  what  he  is  capable  of 
doing,  if  he  gets  the  chance — and  I 
propose  to  begin  by  finding  our  way 
to  him,  and  using  him  as  a  means  of 
tracing  Jervy.  It's  only  right  to  tell 
you  that  it  may  take  some  time  to  do 
this — for  which  i-eason  I  have  to  pro- 
pose, in  the  meanwhile  trying  a  shorter 
way  to  the  end  in  view.  Do  you  ob- 
ject, sir,  to  the  expense  of  sending  a 
copy  of  your  description  of  Jervy  to 
every  police-station  in  London  % ' 

'I  object  to  nothing  which  may 
help  us  to  find  him.  Do  you 
think  tlie  police  have  got  him  any- 
where 1 ' 

'  You  forget,  sir,  that  the  ])olice 
have  no  orders  to  take  him.  What 
I'm  speculating  on  is  the  chance  that 
he  has  got  the  money  about  him — say 
in  small  bank-notes,  for  convenience 
of  changing  them,  vou  know.' 

'  Weil  ] ' 

'  Well,  sir,  the  people  he  lives 
among  (the  squint-eyed  man,  for  in- 
stance !)  don't  stick  at  trifles.  If  any 
of  them  have  found  out  that  Jervy 's 
purse  is  woi'th  liaving — ' 

'  You  mean  they  would  rob  him  ? ' 

'  And  murder  him  too,  sir,  if  he 
tried  to  i-esist.' 

Amelius  started  to  his  feet.  'Send 
round  to  the  police  stations  without 
losing  another  minute,'  he  said.  'And 
let  me  hear  what  the  answer  is,  the 
instant  you  receive  it.' 

'  Suppose  I  get  the  answer  late  at 
night,  sir  ? ' 

'I  don't  care  when  you  get  it,  night 
or  day.  Dead  or  living,  I  will  under- 
take to  identify  him.  Here's  a  dupli- 
cate key  of  the  garden  gate.  Come 
this  way,  and  I'll  show  you  where  my 
bedroom  is.  If  we  are  all  in  bed,  tap 
at  this  window — and  I  will  Vie  ready 
for  you  at  a  moment's  notice.' 


On    that    understanding    Morcross 
left  the  cottage. 

The  day  wlien  the  mortal  remains  of 
Mrs.  Farnaby  were  laid  at  I'est  was  a 
day  of  heavy  rain.  Mr.  Melton,  and 
two  or  three  other  old  friends,  were 
the  attendants  at  the  funeral.  When 
the  coffin  was  borne  into  the  damp 
and  reeking  burial  ground,  a  young 
man  and  a  woman  were  the  only  per- 
sons, besides  the  sexton  and  his 
assistants,  who  stood  by  the  open 
grave.  Mr.  Melton,  recognising  Ame- 
lius, was  at  a  loss  to  understand  who 
his  companion  could  be.  It  was  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  he  would 
profane  that  solemn  cei'emony  by 
bringing  to  it  the  lost  woman  at  the 
cottage.  The  thick  black  veil  of  the 
person  with  him  hid  her  face  from 
view.  No  visible'expressions  of  grief 
escaped  her.  When  the  last  sublime 
words  of  the  burial  service  had  been 
read,  those  two  mourners  were  left, 
after  the  others  had  all  departed,  still 
standing  together  by  the  grave.  Mr. 
Melton  decided  on  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstances confidentially  when  he 
1  wrote  to  his  friend  in  Paris.  Tele- 
!  grams  from  Kegina,  in  reply  to  his 
'  telegrams  from  London,  had  informed 
;  him  that  Mr.  Farnaby  had  felt  the 
benefit  of  the  remedies  employed,  and 
was  slowly  on  the  way  to  recovery. 
It  seemed  likely  that  he  would,  in  no 
long  time,  take  the  right  course  for 
the  protection  of  his  niece.  For  the 
enlightenment  which  might,  or  might 
,  not,  come  with  that  time,  Mr.  Melton 
:  was  resigned  to  wait,  with  the  dis- 
ciplined patience  to  which  he  had 
'  been  mainly  indebted  for  his  success 
in  life. 

'Always    remember    your   mother 

tenderly,  my  child,'  said  Amelius,  as 

they   left    the    burial    ground.      '  She 

was   sorely   tried,  poor  thing,  in  her 

life-time,    and    she    loved    you     very 

dearly. ' 

I        '  Do   you    know   anything   of    my 

•    father  1 '  Sally  asked  timidly.     '  Is  he 

:    still  living?' 

i        *  My  dear,  you  will  never  see  your 
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fathf'i-.  I  must  be  all  that  the  kindest 
father  and  mother  could  have  been  to 
you,  now.      O  my  poor  little  girl  ! ' 

She  pressed  her  arm  to  his  as  she 
held  it.  '  Why  should  you  pity  me?' 
she  said.      '  Haven't  I  got  You  1 ' 

They  jjassed  the  day  together  quietly 
at  the  cottage.  Amelius  took  down 
some  books,  and  pleased  Sally  by 
giving  her  his  first  lessons.  Soon 
after  ten  o'clock  she  withdrew,  at  the 
usual  early  hour,  to  her  room.  In  her 
absence  he  sent  for  Toff;  intending  to 
warn  him  not  to  be  alarmed  if  he 
heard  footsteps  in  the  garden,  after 
they  had  all  gone  to  bed.  The  old 
servant  had  barely  entered  the  library, 
when  he  was  called  away  by  the  bell 
at  the  outer  gate.  Amelius,  looking 
into  the  hall,  discovered  Morcross  and 
signed  to  him  eagerly  to  come  in. 
The  policc-olHcer  closed  the  door 
cautiously  behind  him.  He  had 
arrived  with  news  that  Jervy  was 
found. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

'■TTTHERE  has  he  been  found  1' 

\  V  Amelius  asked,  snatching  up 
his  hat. 

'  There's  no  hurry,  sir,'  Morcross 
answered  quietly.  '  When  1  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  yesterday,  you 
said  you  meant  to  make  Jervy  suffer 
for  what  he  had  done.  Somebody 
else  has  saved  you  the  trouble.  He 
was  found  this  evening  in  the  river.' 

'  Drowned  1 ' 

'  Stabbed  in  three  places,  sir ;  and 
put  out  of  the  way  in  the  river — 
that's  the  surgeon's  report.  Robbed 
of  everything  he  possessed — that's  the 
police  report,  after  searching  his 
pockets.' 

Amelius  was  silent.  It  had  not 
entered  into  his  calculations  that  crime 
breeds  crime,  and  that  the  criminal 
might  escape  him  uiider  that  law.  For 
the  moment  he  was  conscious  of  a 
sense  of  disappointment,  revealing 
plainly  that  the  desire  for  vengeance 


had  mingled  with  the  higher  motives 
which  animated  him.  He  felt  uneasy 
and  ashamed,  and  longed  as  usual  to 
take  refuge  in  action  from  his  own 
unwelcome  thoughts.  '  Are  you  sure 
it  is  the  man  1 '  he  asked.  '  My  des- 
cription may  have  misled  the  police — 
I  should  like  to  see  him  myself.' 

'  Certainly,  sir.  While  we  are  about 
it,  if  you  feel  any  curiosity  to  trace 
the  stolen  money,  there's  a  chance 
(from  what  1  have  heard)  of  getting 
at  the  man  with  the  squint.  The 
people  at  our  place  think  it's  likely  he 
may  have  been  concerned  in  the  rob- 
bery, if  he  hasn't  committed  the 
murder.' 

In  an  hour  after,  under  the  guidance 
of  Morcross,  Amelius  passed  through 
the  dreary  doors  of  a  deadhouse  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  bank  of  the- 
Thames,  and  saw  the  body  of  Jervy 
stretched  out  on  a  stone  slab.  The 
guardian  who  held  the  lantern,  inured 
to  such  horrible  sights,  declared  tliat 
the  corpse  could  not  have  been  in  the 
water  more  than  two  days.  To  any 
one  who  had  seen  the  murdered  man, 
the  face,  undisfigured  by  injuiy  of 
any  kind,  was  perfectly  recognisable. 
Amelius  knew  him  again,  dead,  as- 
certainly  as  he  had  known  him  again, 
living,  when  he  was  waiting  for 
Phoebe  in  the  street. 

■  If  you're  satisfied,  sir,'  said  Mor- 
cross, '  the  inspector  at  the  police- 
station  is  sending  a  sergeant  to  look 
after  "Wall-Eyes" — the  name  they 
give  hereabouts  to  the  man  suspected 
of  the  robbery.  We  can  take  the 
sergeant  with  us  in  the  cab,  if  you 
like.' 

Still  keeping  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  they  drove  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  stoiiped  at  a  public  house.  The 
sergeant  of  police  went  in  by  himself 
to  make  the  first  inquiries. 

*  We  are  a  day  too  late,  sir,'  he  said 
to  Amelius,  on  returning  to  the  cab. 
'Wall-Eyes  was  here  last  night,  and 
Mother  Scwler  with  him,  judging  by 
the  description.      Both  of  ihein  drunk 
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— and  the  woman  the  worse  of  the 
two.  The  landlord  knows  nothing 
more  about  it ;  but  there's  a  man  at 
the  bar  tells  me  he  heard  of  them  this 
morning  (still  drinking)  at  The  Dairy.' 

'The  Dairy?'  Amelias  repeated. 

Morcross  interposed  with  the  neces- 
sary explanation.  '  An  old  house,  sir, 
which  once  stood  by  itself  in  the 
fields.  It  was  a  dairy  a  hundred 
vears  ago  ;  and  it  has  kept  the  name 
ever  since,  though  it's  nothing  but  a 
low  lodging-hoiise  now.' 

'  One  of  the  worst  places  on  this 
side  of  the  river,'  the  sergeant  added. 
'  The  landlord's  a  returned  convict. 
Sly  as  he  is  we  shall  have  him  again 
yet,  for  receiving  stolen  goods.  There's 
every  sort  of  thief  among  his  lodgers, 
from  a  pickpocket  to  a  housebreaker. 
It's  my  duty  to  continue  the  inquiry, 
sir;  but  a  gentleman  like  you  will  be 
better,  I  should  say,  out  of  such  a 
place  as  that.' 

Still  disquieted  by  the  sight  he  had 
seen  in  the  deadhouse,  and  liy  the  as- 
sociations which  that  sight  had  re- 
called, A  melius  was  ready  for  any  ad- 
venture which  might  relieve  his  mind. 
Even  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  a 
thieves'  lodging-house  was  more  wel- 
come to  him  than  the  prospect  of  go- 
ing home  alone.  '  If  there's  no  serious 
objection  to  it,'  he  said,  '  I  own  I 
should  like  to  see  the  place' 

'  You'll  be  safe  enough  with  us,' 
the  sergeant  rejdied.  '  If  you  don't 
mind  filthy  people  and  bad  language 
— all  right,  ;;ir  !  Cabniar.,  drive  to 
The  Dairy.' 

Their  direction  was  now  toward  the 
south,  through  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
mean  and  dirty  streets.  Twice  the 
driver  was  obliged  to  ask  his  way.  On 
the  second  occasion  the  sergeant,  put- 
ting his  head  out  of  the  window  to 
stop  the  cab,  cried,  '  Hullo  I  there's 
something  up.' 

They  got  out  in  front  of  a  long  low 
rambling  house,  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  modern  buildings  about  it. 
Late  as  the  hour  was,  a  mob  had  as- 
sembled in  front   of  the  door.      The 


l)olice  were  on  the  spot  keeping  the 
people  in  order. 

Morcross  and  the  sergeant  pushed 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  leading 
Amelius  between  them.  '  Something 
wrong,  sir,  in  the  back  kitchen,'  said 
one  of  the  policemen,  answering  the 
sergeant  while  he  opened  the  street- 
door.  A  few  yards  down  the  passage 
there  was  a  second  door,  with  a  man 
on  the  watch  by  it.  '  There's  a  nice 
to-do  downstairs,'  the  man  announced, 
recognising  the  sergeant,  and  unlock- 
ing the  door  with  a  key  which  he  took 
from  his  pocket.  '  The  landlord  at 
The  Dairy  knows  his  lodgers,  sir,' 
Morcross  whispered  to  Amelius  ;  '  the 
place  is  kept  like  a  prison.'  As  they 
passed  through  the  second  door,  a 
frantic  voice  startled  them,  shouting 
inarticulately  from  below.  An  old 
man  came  hobbling  up  the  kitchen 
stairs,  his  eyes  wild  with  fear,  his  long 
grey  iiair  all  tumbled  over  his  face. 
*  O  Lord  !  Have  you  got  the  tools 
for  breaking  open  the  door?'  he  asked, 
wringing  his  dirty  hands  in  an  agony 
of  supplication.  '  She'll  set  the  house 
on  fire  !  she'll  kill  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter !  '  The  sergeant  pushed  him  con- 
temptuously out  of  the  way,  and 
looked  round  for  Amelius.  '  It's  only 
the  landlord,  sir  ;  keep  near  Morcross, 
and  follow  me.' 

They  descended  the  kitchen  stairs, 
the  frantic  cries  below  growing  louder 
and  louder  at  every  step  they  took  ; 
and  made  their  way  through  the 
thieves  and  vagabonds  crowding  to- 
gether in  the  passage.  Passing  on 
their  right  hand  a  solid  old  oaken  door 
fast  closed,  they  reached  an  open 
wicket-gate  of  iron  which  led  into  a 
stone-paved  yard.  A  heavily-barred 
window  was  now  visible  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  house,  raised  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  jjavement  of  the 
yard.  The  room  within  was  illumi- 
nated by  a  blaze  of  gaslight.  More 
policemen  wei'e  here,  keeping  back 
more  inquisitive  lodgers.  Among  the 
spectators  was  a  man  with  a  hideous 
outward  squint,   holding   b\    the  win- 
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(low-bars  in  a  state  of  drunken  terror. 
The  sergeant  looked  at  him,  and  beck- 
oned to  one  of  the  ])olicenien.  '  Take 
him  to  the  station  ;  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  Wall-Eyes  when  he's 
sober.  Now  then  !  stand  back,  all  of 
you,  and  let's  see  what's  going  on  in 
the  kitchen.' 

He  took  Amelius  by  the  arm,  and 
led  him  to  the  window.  Even  the  ser- 
geant started  when  the  scene  inside 
met  his  view.  '  By  God  ! '  he  cried, 
*  its  Mother  Sowler  herself  !  ' 

It  tvas  Mother  Sowler.  The  horri- 
ble woman  was  trampling  round  and 
round  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
like  a  beast  in  a  cage  ;  raving  in  the 
dreadful  drink-madness  called  deli- 
rium tremens.  In  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  room,  barricaded  behind  the 
table,  the  landlord's  wife  and  daughter 
crouched  in  terror  of  their  lives.  The 
gas,  turned  full  on,  blazed  high  enough 
to  blacken  the  ceiling,  and  showed  the 
heavy  bolts  shot  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  solid  door.  Nothing  less 
than  a  battering-ram  could  have  burst 
that  door  in  from  the  outer  side  ;  an 
hour's  work  with  the  file  would  have 
failed  to  break  a  passage  through  the 
bars  over  the  window.  '  How  did  she 
get  there  % '  the  sergeant  asked.  '  Run 
down-stairs,  and  bolted  herself  in, 
while  the  missus  and  the  young  un 
wei'e  cooking ' — was  the  answering 
cry  from  the  people  in  the  ^  ard.  As 
they  spoke,  another  vain  attempt  was 
made  to  break  in  the  door  from  the 
passage.  The  noise  of  the  heavy  blows 
redoubled  the  frenzy  of  the  terrible 
-creature  in  the  kitchen,  still  trampling 
round  and  round  under  the  blazing 
gaslight.  Suddenly,  she  made  a  dart 
at  the  window,  and  confronted  the 
men  looking  in  from  the  yard.  Her 
staring  eyes  were  bloodshot ;  a  purple- 
red  flush  was  over  her  face ;  her 
hair  waved  wildly  about  her,  torn 
away  in  places  by  her  own  hands. 
'  Cats  I '  she  screamed,  glaring  out  of 
the  window,  '  millions  of  cats,  and  all 
their  mouths  wide  open  spitting  at  me  ! 
Fire!  fire  to  scare  away  the   cats!' 


She  seai-ched  furiously  in  her  pocket, 
and  tore  out  a  handful  of  loo.se  papers. 
One  of  them  escaped,  and  fluttered 
downward  to  a  wooden  press  under 
the  window.  Amelius  was  nearest, 
and  saw  it  plainly  as  it  fell.  '  Good 
heavens  !  '  he  exclaimed,  '  it's  a  bank- 
note ! '  '  Wall  Eyes'  money  ! '  shouted 
the  thieves  in  the  yard  ;  'she's  going 
to  burn  Wall-Eyes'  money  !  '  The 
madwoman  turned  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  kitchen,  leapt  up  at  the  gas- 
burner  and  set  tire  to  the  bank-notes. 
She  scattered  them  flaming  all  round 
her  on  the  kitchen  floor.  '  Awav  with 
you  !  '  she  shouted,  shaking  her  fists 
at  the  visionary  multitude  of  cats. 
'  Away  with  you,  up  the  chimney  ! 
Away  with  you,  out  of  the  window  !  ' 
She  sprang  back  to  the  window,  with 
her  crooked  fingers  twisted  in  her  hair. 
'  The  snakes  !  '  she  shrieked  ;  '  the 
snakes  are  hissing  again  in  my  hair  ! 
the  beetles  are  crawling  over  my  face  !' 
She  tore  at  her  hair  ;  she  scraped  her 
face  with  long  black  nails  that  lace- 
rated the  flesh.  Amelius  turned  away, 
unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  her. 
Morcross  took  his  place,  eyed  her 
steadily  for  a  moment,  and  saw  tiie 
way  to  end  it.  'A  quartern  of  gin  !  ' 
he  shouted.  '  Quick  !  before  she  leaves 
the  window  ! '  In  a  minute  he  had 
the  pewter  measure  in  his  hand,  and 
tapped  at  the  window.  '  Gin,  Mother 
Sowler  '?  Break  the  window,  and  have 
a  drop  of  gin  !  '  For  a  moment,  the 
drunkard  mastered  her  own  dreadful 
visions  at  the  sight  of  the  liquor.  She 
broke  a  pane  of  glass  with  her  clenched 
fist.  '  The  door  !  '  cried  Morcross, 
to  the  panic-stricken  women,  barri- 
caded behind  the  table.  '  The  door  ! ' 
he  reiterated,  as  he  handed  the  gin  in 
through  the  bars.  The  elder  woman 
was  too  tei-ritied  to  understand  him  ; 
her  bolder  daughter  crawled  under 
the  table,  rushed  across  the  kitchen, 
and  drew  the  bolts.  As  the  mad- 
woman turned  to  attack  her,  the  room 
w'as  filled  with  men,  headed  by  the  ser- 
geant. Three  of  them  were  barely 
enough  to  control  the  frantic  wretch, 
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and  bind  her  hand  and  foot.  When 
Amelius  entered  the  kitclien,  after  she 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  a 
five-pound  note  on  the  press  (secured 
by  one  of  the  police},  and  a  few  frail 
black  ashes  scattered  thinly  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  Avere  the  only  relics  left 
of  the  stolen  money. 

After  inquiry,  patiently  pursued  in 
more  than  one  direction,  failed  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  mystery  of 
Jervy's  death.  Morcross's  report  to 
Amelius,  towards  the  close  of  the  in- 
vestigation, was  little  more  than  in- 
genious guess-work. 

'  It  seems  pretty  clear,  sir,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Mother  Sowler  must 
have  overtaken  Wall-Eves,  after  he 
had  left  the  letter  at  Mrs.  Farnaby's 
lodgiu'js.  In  the  second  place,  we  are 
justified  (as  I  shall  show  you  directly) 
in  assuming  that  she  told  him  of  the 
money  in  Jervy's  possession,  and  that 
the  two  succeeded  in  discoverinjj  Jer- 
vy — no  doubt  thi-ough  Wall-Eyes' 
superior  knowledge  of  his  master's 
movements.  The  evidence  concerning 
the  bank-notes  jiroves  this.  We  know, 
by  the  examination  of  the  people  at 
The  Dairy,  that  Wail-Eyes  took  from 
his  pocket  a  handful  of  notes,  when 
they  refused  to  send  for  Ii(juor  with- 
out having  the  money  first.  Vv'e  are 
also  informed,  that  the  breakin^-out 
of  the  drink-madness  in  Mother  Sow- 
ler showed  itself  in  her  snatching  the 
notes  out  of  his  hand,  and  trying  tu 
strangle  him — before  she  ran  down 
into  the  kitchen  and  bolted  herself  in. 
Lastly,  Mrs.  Farnaby's  bankers  have 
identified  the  note  saved  from  the 
burning,  as  one  of  forty  five-pound 
notes  paid  to  her  cheque.  So  much  for 
the  tracing  of  the  money. 

'  I  wish  1  covdd  give  an  equally 
satisfactory  account  of  the  tracing  of 
the  crime.  We  can  make  nothing  of 
Wail-Eyes.  He  declares  that  he 
didn't  even  know  Jervy  was  dead, 
till  we  told  him  ;  and  he  swears  he 
found  the  money  dropped  in  the 
street.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
last  assertion  is  a   lie.      Opinions  are 


divided  among  us  as  to  whether  he  is 
answerable  for  the  mui'der  as  well  as 
the  robbery,  or  whether  there  was  a 
third  ])erson  concerned  in  it.  My 
own  belief  is  that  Jervy  was  drugged 
by  the  old  woman  (with  a  young 
woman  very  likely  used  as  a  decoy), 
in  some  house  by  the  riverside,  and 
thi-n  murdered  by  Wall-Eyes  in  cold 
blood.  We  have  done  our  best  to 
clear  the  matter  up,  and  we  have  not 
succeeded.  The  doctors  give  us  no 
hope  of  any  assistance  from  Mother 
Si)wler.  If  she  gets  over  the  attack 
(which  is  doubtful),  they  say  she  will 
die  to  a  certainty  of  liver  disease.  In 
short,  my  own  fear  is  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  one  more  of  those  mur- 
ders which  are  mysteries  to  the  police 
as  well  as  the  public' 

The  report  of  the  case  excited  some 
interest,  published  in  the  newspapers 
in  consj)icuous  type.  Meddlesome 
readers  wrote  letters,  offering  com- 
placently-stu[)id  suggestions  to  the 
2)olice.  After  a  while,  another  crime 
attracted  general  attention  ;  and  the 
murder  of  Jervy  d is  ippeared  from  the 
public  memory,  among  other  forgotten 
murders  of  the  bygone  time. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

rpHE   last  dreary    days  of  Novem- 
X       her  came  to  their  end. 

No  long-^r  darkened  by  the  shadows 
of  crime  and  torment  and  death,  the 
life  of  Amelius  glided  insensibly  into 
the  peaceful  byways  of  seclusion, 
brightened  by  the  companionship  of 
Sail}'.  The  winter  days  followed  one 
another  in  a  happy  uniformity  of  oc- 
cupations and  amusements.  There 
were  lessons  to  till  up  the  morning, 
and  walks  to  occu[)y  the  afternoon — 
and,  in  the  evenings,  sometimes  read- 
ing, sometimes  singing,  sometimes 
nothing  but  the  lazy  luxury  of  talk. 
In  the  vast  world  of  London,  with  its 
monstrous  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  and  its  all-permeating  malady 
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of  life  at  fever  lieat,  there  was  one  su- 
premely innocent  and  supremely  happy 
creature.  Sally  had  heard  of  Heaven, 
attainable  on  the  hard  condition  of 
first  paying  the  debt  of  death.  '  1 
have  found  a  kinder  Heaven,'  she  said, 
one  day.  '  It  is  here  in  the  cottage  ; 
and  Amelius  has  shown  me  the  way 
to  it.' 

Their  social  isolation  was  at  this 
time  complete :  they  were  two  friend- 
less, people,  perfectly  insensible  to  all 
that  was  perilous  and  pitiable  in  their 
own  position.  Tliey  parted  with  a 
kiss  at  night,  and  they  met  again  with 
a  kiss  in  the  morning — and  they  were 
as  happily  free  from  all  mistrust  of 
the  future  as  a  pair  of  birds.  No  visi- 
tors came  to  the  house  ;  the  few  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  Amelius,  for- 
gotten by  him,  forgot  him  in  return. 
Now  and  then,  Toii''s  wife  came  to  the 
cottage,  and  exhibited  the  'cherubim- 
baby.'  Now  and  then,  Toff  himself  (a 
musician  among  his  other  accomplish- 
ments) brought  his  fiddle  up-stairs  ; 
and  said  modestly,  '  A  little  music 
helps  to  pass  the  time ; '  and  played 
to  the  young  master  and  mistress  the 
cheerful  tinkling  tunes  of  the  old  vau- 
devilles of  France.  They  were  plea.sed 
with  these  small  interruptions  when 
they  came  ;  and  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed when  the  days  passed,  and 
the  baby  and  the  vaudevilles  were 
hushed  in  absence  and  silence.  So 
the  happy  winter  days  went  by  ;  and 
the  howling;  winds  brouirht  no  rheu- 
matism  with  them,  and  even  the  tax- 
gatherer  himself,  looking  in  at  this 
earthly  paradise,  departed  withoiit  a 
curse  when  he  left  his  little  paper  be- 
hind him. 

Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals, 
the  outer  world  intruded  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  letter. 

Eegina  wrote,  always  with  the  same 
placid  aiiection  ;  always  entering  into 
the  same  minute  narrative  of  the  slow 
progress  of  '  dear  uncle's  '  return  to 
health.  He  was  forbidden  to  exert 
himself  in  any  way.  His  nerves  were 
in  a  state  of  lamentable  irritability. 
4. 


'  I  dare  not  even  mention  your  name 
to  him,  dear  Amelius;  it  seems,  I  can- 
not think  why,  to  make  him — O,  so 
unreasonably  angry.  I  can  only  sub- 
mit and  pray  that  he  may  soon  be 
himself  again.'  Amelius  wrote  back, 
always  in  the  same  considerate  and 
gentle  tone  ;  always  laying  the  blame 
of  Ids  dull  letters  on  the  studious  uni- 
formity of  his  life.  He  preserved, 
with  a  ])erfectly  easy  conscience,  the 
most  absolute  silence  on  the  subject 
of  Sally,  While  he  was  faithful  to 
Regina,  what  reason  had  he  to  re- 
proach himself  with  the  protection 
that  he  offei'ed  to  a  poor  motherless 
girl  ?  When  he  was  married,  he  might 
safely  contide  the  secret  to  his  wife, 
and  then  Sally  would  live  with  them 
as  his  wife's  sister. 

One  morning,  the  letters  with  the 
Paris  post-mark  were  varied  by  a  few 
lines  from   Rufus. 

'  Every  morning,  my  bright  boy,  I 
get  up  and  say  to  myself,  "  Well !  I 
reckon  it's  about  time  to  take  the  route 
for  London;"  and  every  morning,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  I  put  it  off  till  next 
day.  Whether  it's  in  the  good  feeding 
(expensive,  I  admit ;  but  when  your 
cook  helps  you  to  digest,  instead  of 
hindering  you,  a  man  of  my  dyspeptic 
nation  is  too  grateful  to  cumjjlain) — 
or  whethei-  it  s  in  the  air,  which  re- 
minds me,  I  do  assure  you,  of  our  na- 
tive atmosphere  of  Coolspring,  Mass., 
is  more  than  I  cm  say,  with  a  hard 
steel  pen  on  a  leaf  of  flimsy  paper. 
You  have  heard  the  saying,  "  When 
a  good  American  dies,  he  goes  to  Paris." 
May  be,  sometimes,  he's  smart  enough 
to  discount  his  own  death,  and  ration- 
ally enjoy  the  future  time  in  the  pre- 
sent. Tliis  you  see  is  a  poetic  flight. 
But,  mercy  be  praised,  the  mt)ral  of 
my  residence  in  Paris  is  plain  : — If  I 
can't  go  to  Amelius,  Amelius  must 
cimie  to  me.  Note  the  address,  Grand 
Hotel ;  and  pack  up,  like  a  good  boy, 
on  receipt  of  this.  Memorandum  : 
The  brown  Miss  is  here.  I  saw  her 
taking  the  air  in  a  carriage,  and  raised 
my  hat.      She  looked  the  other  way. 
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British  —  eminently  British  !  But, 
there,  I  bear  no  malice;  1  am  her  most 
obedient  servant,  and  yours  affection- 
ately, RuFUS. — Postscript:  I  want  you 
to  see  some  of  our  girls  at  this  hotel. 
The  genuine  American  material,  sir, 
perfected  by  Worth.' 

Another  morning  brought  with  it  a 
few  sad  lines  from  Phcebe.  'After 
what  had  happened,  she  was  quite  un- 
able to  face  her  friends  ;  she  had  no 
heart  to  seek  employment  in  her  own 
country  — her  i)resent  life  was  too 
dreary  and  too  hopeless  to  be  endured. 
A  benevolent  lady  had  made  her  an 
offer  to  accomi)any  a  party  of  emi- 
gi'ants  to  New  Zealand  ;  and  she  had 
accepted  the  proposal.  Perhaps,  among 
the  new  people,  she  might  recover  her 
self-respect  and  her  spirits,  and  live  to 
be  a  better  woman.  Meanwhile,  she 
bade  Mr.  Goldenheart  farewell  ;  and 
asked  his  pardon  for  taking  the  liberty 
of  wishing  him  happy  with  Miss 
Eegina.' 

Amelius  wrote  a  few  kind  lines  to 
Phoebe,  and  a  cordial  reply  to  Rufus, 
making  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  his 
excuse  for  remaining  in  London. 
After  this,  there  was  no  further  cor- 
respondence. The  mornings  succeeded 
each  other,  and  the  ])Ostman  brought 
no  more  news  from  the  world  outside. 

But  the  lessons  went  on  ;  and  teach- 
er and  pupil  were  as  inconsiderately 
happy  as  ever  in  each  other's  society. 
Observing  with  inexhaustible  interest 
the  progress  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment in  Sally,  Amelius  was  slow  to 
perceive  the  physical  development 
which  was  unobtrusively  keeping 
pace  with  it.  He  was  al)Solutely  ig- 
norant of  tlie  part  which  his  own  in- 
fluence was  taking  in  the  gradual  and 
and  delicate  jirocess  of  change.  Ere 
long,  the  first  forewarnings  of  the  com- 
ing distuibance  in  their  harmless  re- 
lations towards  each  other,  began  to 
show  themselves.  Ere  long,  there 
were  signs  of  a  troubled  mind  in  Sally, 
which  were  mysteries  to  Amelius,  and 
subjects  of  wonderment,  sometimes 
even  trials  of  temper,  to  the  girl  herself. 


One  day,  she  looked  in  from  the 
door  of  her  room,  in  her  white  dres- 
sing gown,  and  asked  to  be  forgiven  if 
she  kejit  the  lessons  of  the  morning 
waiting  for  a  little  while. 

*  Come  in,'  said  Amelius,  '  and  tell 
me  why  ? ' 

She  hesitated.  '  You  won't  think 
me  lazy,  if  vou  see  me  in  my  dressing- 
gown  ] ' 

'  Of  course  not  !  Your  dressing- 
gown,  my  dear,  is  as  good  as  any  other 
gown.  A  young  girl  like  you  looks 
best  in  white.' 

She  came  in  with  her  work-basket, 
and  her  indoor  dress  over  her  arm. 

Amelius  laughed.  '  Why  haven't 
you  put  it  on  V  he  asked. 

She  sat  down  in  a  corner,  and 
looked  at  her  w^ork-basket,  instead  of 
looking  at  Ameiius.  '  It  doesn't  fit 
me  as  well  as  it  did,'  she  answered. 
'  I  am  obliged  to  alter  it.' 

Amelius  looked  at  her —  at  the 
charming  youthful  figure  that  had 
filled  out,  at  the  softly-rounded  out- 
line of  the  face  with  no  angles  and 
hollows  in  it  now.  '  Is  it  the  dress- 
maker's fault  ? '  he  asked,  slyly. 

Her  eyes  were  still  on  the  basket. 
'  It's  my  fault,'  she  said.  '  You  remem- 
ber what  a  poor  little  skinny  creature 
I  was,  when  you  first  saw  me.  I — you 
won't  like  me  the  worse  for  it,  will 
you  ] — I  am  getting  fat.  I  don't  know 
why.  They  say  happy  people  get  fat. 
Perhaps  that's  why.  1  am  never  hun- 
giy,  and  never  frightened,  and  never 
miserable  now — '  She  stopped  ;  her 
dress  slipped  from  her  lap  to  the  floor. 
'  Don't  look  at  me  ! '  she  said — and 
suddenly  put  her  hands  over  her  face. 
Amelius  saw  the  tears  finding  their 
way  through  the  pretty  plump  fingers, 
which  he  remembered  so  shapeless  and 
so  thin.  He  crossed  the  room,  and 
touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 
'  My  dear  child  !  have  I  said  anything 
to  distress  you  1 ' 

'Nothing.' 

'  Then  why  are  you  crying  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.'  She  hesitated  ; 
looked  at  hiin  :  and  made  a  desperate 
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effoi-t  to  tell  him  what  was  in  her 
mind,  '  I'm  afraid  you'll  get  tired  of 
ine.  There's  nothing  about  me  to 
make  you  ])ity  me  now.  You  seem  to 
be — not  quite  the  same — no  !  it  isn't 
that — I  don't  know  what's  come  to  me 
— I'm  a  greater  fool  than  ever.  Give 
me  my  lesson,  Amelius  !  please  give 
me  my  lesson  !  ' 

Amelius  produced  the  books,  in 
some  little  surprise  at  Sally's  exti-a- 
ordinary  anxiety  to  begin  her  lessons, 
v/hile  the  unaltered  dress  lay  neglected 
on  the  carpet  at  her  feet.  A  discreet 
abstract  of  the  history  of  England, 
published  for  the  use  of  young  per- 
sons, happened  to  be  at  the  top  of  the 
books.  The  system  of  education 
under  Amelius  recognised  the  laws  of 
chance :  they  began  with  the  history, 
because  it  turned  up  first.  Sally  read 
aloud ;  and  Sally's  master  explained 
obscure  passages,  and  corrected  occa- 
sional errors  of  pronunciation,  as  she 
went  on.  On  that  particular  morning, 
there  was  little  to  explain  and  nothing 
to  correct.  '  Am  I  doing  it  well  to- 
day 1 '  Sally  inquired,  on  reaching  the 
end  of  her  task. 

'  Very  well,  indeed.' 

She  shut  the  book,  and  looked  at 
her  teacher.  '  I  wonder  how  it  is,' 
she  resumed,  '  that  I  get  on  so  much 
better  with  my  lessons  here  than  I  did 
[it  the  Home  l  And  yet,  it's. foolish  of 
me  to  wonder.  I  get  on  better, 
liccause  you  are  teaching  me,  of  course. 
But  I  don't  feel  satisfied  with  myself. 
I'm  the  same  helpless  creature — I  feel 
your  kindness,  and  can't  make  any 
return  to  you — for  all  my  learning.  I 
should  like — '  She  left  the  thought  in 
her  unexpressed,  and  opened  her  copy- 
book. '  I'll  do  my  writing  now,'  she 
said,  in  a  quiet  resigned  way.  '  Per- 
haps I  may  improve  enough,  some 
day,  to  keep  your  accounts  and  write 
your  letters  for  you.'  She  chose  her 
pen  a  little  absently,  and  began  to 
write.  Amelius  looked  over  her 
shoulder  and  laughed;  she  was  writing 
his  name.  He  pointed  to  the  copper- 
plate copy  on  the  top  line,  presenting 


an  undeiiiable  moral  maxim,  in  char- 
acters beyond  the  reach  of  criticism: — 
Change  Is  A  Law  Of  Nature.  '  There, 
my  dear,  you  are  to  copy  that  till 
you're  tired  of  it,'  said  the  easy  master; 
'  and  then  we'll  try  overleaf,  another 
copy  beginning  with  letter  D. 

Sally  laid  down  her  pen.  '  I  don't 
like  "  Change  is  a  law  of  Nature," ' 
she  said,  knitting  her  pretty  eyebrows 
into  a  frown.  '  I  looked  at  those 
words  yesterday,  and  they  made  me 
miserable  at  night.  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  we  should  al- 
ways go  on  together  as  we  go  on  now, 
till  I  saw  that  copy.  I  hate  the  copy ! 
It  came  to  my  mind  when  I  was  awake 
in  the  dark,  and  it  seemed  to  tell  me 
that  ire  were  going  to  change  some 
day.  That's  the  worst  of  learning — 
one  knows  too  much,  and  then  there's 
an  end  to  one's  happiness.  Thoughts 
come  to  you,  when  you  don't  want 
them.  I  thought  of  the  young  lady 
we  saw  last  week  in  the  park.' 

She  spoke  gravely  and  sadly.  The 
bright  contentment  which  had  given  u 
new  charm  to  her  eyes  since  she  had 
been  at  the  cottage,  died  out  of  them 
as  Amelius  looked  at  her.  What  had 
become  of  her  childish  manner  and  her 
artless  smile?  He  drew  his  chair  nearer 
to  her.  '  What  young  lady  do  you 
mean  ? '  he  asked. 

Sally  shook  her  head,  and  traced 
lines  with  her  pen  on  the  blotting- 
paper.  '  0,  you  can't  have  forgotten, 
her  !  A  young  lady,  riding  on  a  grand 
white  horse.  All  the  people  were  ad- 
miring her.  I  wonder  you  cared  to 
look  at  me,  after  that  beautiful  creature 
had  gone  by.  Ah,  she  knows  all  sorts 
of  things  that  I  don't — s/te  doesn't 
sound  a  note  at  a  time  on  the  piano, 
and  as  often  as  not  the  wrong  one  : 
she  can  .say  her  multiplication  table, 
and  knows  all  the  cities  in  the  world. 
I  daresay  she's  almost  as  learned  as 
you  are.  If  you  had  her  living  here 
with  you,  wouldn't  you  like  it  better 
than  only  having  me  1 '  She  dropped 
her  arms  on  the  table,  and  laid  her 
head  on  them  wearily.     'The  dreadful 
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streets  ! '  she  murmured,  in  low  tones 
of  despair.  '  Wby  did  I  think  of  the 
dreadful  streets,  and  the  night  I  met 
with  you — after  I  had  seen  the  young 
lady'?  O  Amelius,  are  you  tired  of 
me  1  Are  you  ashamed  of  me  ? '  She 
lifted  her  head  again,  before  he  could 
answer,  and  controlled  herself  by  a 
sudden  effort  of  resolution.  '  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  me  this 
morning,'  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  a  pleading  fear  in  her  eyes. 
*  Never  mind  my  nonsense — I'll  do 
the  copy  ! '  She  began  to  write  the  un- 
endurable assertion  that  change  is  a 
law  of  Nature,  with  trembling  fingers 
and  fast-heaving  breath.  Amelius 
took  the  pen  gently  out  of  her  hand. 
His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  to  her. 
'We  will  give  up  the  lessons  for  to- 
day, Sally.  You  have  had  a  bad 
night's  rest,  my  dear,  and  you  are 
feeling  it — that's  all.  Do  you  think 
you  are  well  enough  to  come  out  with 
me,  and  try  if  the  air  will  revive  you 
a  little  1 ' 

She  rose,  and  took  his  hand,  and 
kissed  it.  '  I  believe  if  I  was  dying, 
I  should  get  well  enough  to  go  out 
with  you!  May  I  ask  one  little  favourl 
Do  you  mind  not  going  into  the  park 
to-day  1 ' 

'  What  has  made  you  take  a  dislike 
to  the  park,  Sally  1 ' 

*  We  might  meet  the  beautiful 
young  lady  again,'  she  answered,  with 
her  head  down.  '  I  don't  want  to  do 
that' 

'  We  will  go  wherever  you  like,  my 
child.     You  shall  decide — not  I.' 

She  gathered  up  her  dress  from  the 
floor,  and  hurried  away  to  her  room — 
without  looking  back  at  him  as  usual 
when  she  opened  the  door. 

Left  by  himself,  Amelius  sat  at  the 
tible,  mechanically  turning  over  the 
lesson  books.  Sally  had  perplexed 
and  even  distressed  him.  His  capacity 
to  preserve  the  harmless  relations 
between  them,  depended  mainly  on 
the  mute  appeal  which  the  girl's  ig- 
norant innocence  unconsciously  addres- 
sed to   him.      He  felt  this  vaguely, 


without  absolutely  realizing    it.      By 
some  mysterious  process  of  association 
which  he  was  unable  to  follow,  a  say- 
ing of  the  wise  Elder  Brother  at  Tad- 
mor  revived  in  his  memory,  while  he 
was  trying  to  see  his  way  through  the 
difficulties  that  beset  him.      '  You  will 
meet  with  many  temptations,  Amelius, 
when  you  leave  our  Community,'  the 
old  man  had   said  at  parting  ;    '  and 
most  of  them  will  come  to  you  through 
women.    Be  especially  on  your  guard, 
my  son,  if  you  meet  with  a  woman 
who  makes  you  feel  truly  sorry    for 
her.     She  is  on  the  high  i-oad  to  your 
passions,    throiigh   the   open   door   of 
your  sympathies — and  all   the    more 
certainly  if  she  is  not  aware  of  it  her- 
self.' Amelius  felt  the  truth  expressed 
in  those  words  as  he  had  never  felt  it 
yet.  There  had  been  signs  of  a  changing 
nature  in  Sally  for  some  little   time 
past.      But  they  had  expressed  them- 
selves  too   delicately    to   attract  the 
attention  of  a  man  unprepared  to  be 
on  the  watch.    Only  on  that  morning, 
they  had  been  marked  enough  to  force 
themselves  on  his   notice.      Only    on 
that  morning,  she  had  looked  at  him, 
and  sj)oken  to  him,  as  she  had  never 
looked  or  spoken  before.       He  began 
dimly  to  see  the  danger  for  both  of 
them,  to  which  he  had  shut  his  eyes 
thus  far.       Where  was  the  remedy  1 
w^hat  ought  he  to  do  1  Those  questions 
came  naturally  to  his  mind— and  yet, 
his  mind  shrank  from  ])ursuing  them. 
He  got  up  impatiently,  and  busied 
himself  in   putting   away  the    lesson- 
books — a  small  duty  hitherto  always 
left  to  Toff. 

It  was  useless  ;  his  mind  dwelt  per- 
sistently on  Sally. 

When  he  moved  about  the  room  he 
still  saw  the  look  in  her  eyes,  he  still 
heard  the  tone  of  her  voice,  when  she 
spoke  of  the  young  lady  in  the  park. 
The  words  of  the  good  physician  whom 
he  had  consulted  about  her  recurred 
to  his  memoiy  now.  '  The  natural 
growth  of  her  senses  has  been  stunted, 
like  the  natural  growth  of  her  body, 
by    starvation,    terror,     exposure    to 
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cold,  and  other  influences  inherent  in 
the  life  that  she  has  led.'  And  then 
the  doctor  had  spoken  of  nourishing 
food,  pure  air,  and  careful  treatment 
— of  the  life  in  short  which  she  had 
led  at  the  cottage — and  had  predicted 
that  she  would  develop  into  into  '  an 
intelligent  and  healthy  young  woman.' 
Again  he  asked  himself,  '  What  ought 

I  to  do  r 

He  turned  aside  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out.  An  idea  occurred  to  him. 
How  would  it  be  if  he  summoned 
courage  enough  to  tell  her  that  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married  1 

No !  Setting  aside  his  natural 
dread  of  the  shock  that  he  might  in- 
flict on  the  poor  grateful  girl  who  had 
only  known  happiness  under  his  care, 
the  detestable  obstacle  of  Mr.  Far- 
naby  stood  immovably  in  his  way. 
Sally  would  be  sure  to  ask  questions 
about  his  engagement,  and  would 
never  rest  until  they  were  answered. 
It  had  been  necessarily  impossible  to 
conceal  her  mother's  name  from  her. 
The  discovery  of  her  father,  if  she 
heard  of  Regina  and  Regina's  uncle, 
would  be  simply  a  question  of  time. 
What  might  such  a  man  be  not  capable 
of  doing,  what  new  act  of  treachery 
might  he  not  commit,  if  he  found 
him-elf  claimed  by  the  daughter  whom 
he  had  deserted  ?  Even  if  the  expres- 
sion of  Mrs.  Farnaby's  last  wishes  had 
not  been  sacred  to  Amelius,  this  con- 
sideration alone  would  have  kept  hiin 
silent,  for  Sally's  sake. 

He  now  doubted,  for  the  first  time, 
if  he  had  calculated  wisely  in  planning 
to  trust  Sally's  sad  story,  after  his 
marriage,  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
wife.  The  jealousy  that  she  might 
natura'ly  feel  of  a    young  girl,   who 


was  an  object  of  interest  to  her  bus- 
band,  did  not  present  the  worst  difii- 
culty  to  contend  with.  She  Vjelieved 
in  her  uncle's  integrrity  as  she  believed 
in  her  religion.  W^hat  would  she  say, 
what  would  she  do,  if  the  innocent 
witne.ss  to  FarnaVjy's  infamy  was  pre- 
sented to  her]  if  Amelius  asked  the 
protection  for  Sally  which  her  own 
father  had  refused  to  her  in  her  in- 
fancy ;  and  if  he  said  (as  he  must  say): 
'  Your  uncle  is  the  man  ? ' 

And  yet,  what  prospect  could  he  see 
but  the  prospect  of  making  the  dis- 
closure, when  he  looked  to  his  own 
interests  next,  and  thought  of  his 
wedding  day  1  Again,  the  sinister 
figure  of  Farnaby  confronted  him. 
How  could  he  receive  the  wretch  whom 
Regina  would  innocently  welcome  to 
the  house  1  There  would  be  no  longer 
a  choice  left ;  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
himself  to  tell  his  wife  the  terrible 
truth.  And  what  would  be  the  result? 
He  recalled  the  whole  course  of  his 
courtship,  and  saw  Farnaby  always  on 
a  level  with  himself  in  Regina's  estim- 
ation. In  spite  of  his  natural  cheer- 
fulness, in  spite  of  his  inbred  courage, 
his  heart  failed  him  when  he  thought 
of  the  time  to  come. 

As  he  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow, Sally's  door  opened  :  she  joined 
him  dressed  for  the  walk.  Her  spirits 
had  rallied,  assisted  by  the  cheering 
influence  of  dressing  to  go  out.  Her 
charming  smile  brightened  her  face. 
In  sheer  desperation,  reckless  of  what 
he  did  or  said,  Amelius  held  out  both 
hands  to  welcome  her.  '  That's  right, 
Sally  ! '  he  cried.  '  Look  pleased  and 
pretty,  my  dear  ;  let's  be  happy  while 
we  can — and  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself  ! ' 


(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  above  is  the  title  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  the  Mail  news- 
paper very  courteously  refers  to  my 
remarks  in  the  last  number  of  the 
MoN'THLY,  under  the  heading  of  '  The 
Future  of  Moralit}'."  As  the  whole 
question  at  issue  is  one  upon  which 
the  minds  of  all  thinking  men  in  this 
generation  are  much  engaged,  I  shall 
not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  pursuing 
the  subject  too  far  if  I  attempt  a  few 
words  of  reply  to  my  candid  and  con- 
siderate critic. 

My  position,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was — to  put  it  bi'iefly — that  morality 
is  a  thing  of  natural  gi'owth,  that  it 
consists  essentially  of  the  exercise  of 
certain  just  and  benevolent  feelings — 
with  their  appropriate  outcome  in  ac- 
tion— towards  our  fellow-beings,  and 
that  no  system  of  religion,  past  or  pre- 
sent, can  claim  to  have  invented  it,  or 
to  be  alone  capable  of  maintaining  it 
in  vigour.  No  '  apostolic  doctrine  of 
the  cross,'  I  held,  was  needed  to  save 
the  world  '  from  becoming  altogether 
corrupt.' 

What  has  been  the  place  in  histoiy, 
or  what  have  been  the  special  rela- 
tions to  morality  of  the  great  reli- 
gious systems  that  have  so  powerfully 
swayed  men's  thoughts,  are  questions 
that  I  did  not  attempt  to  discuss  ;  but 
I  may  here  say  that,  in  the  light  of 
the  evolution  philosophy,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  believe  that  some  great 
conservative  purpose  must  have  been 
served  by  systems  so  powerful  and 
widespread.  From  a  naturalistic  jooint 
of  view  they  have  been  the  product  no 
doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  of  men's  needs 
and  of  the  working  of  the  blind  in- 
stincts of  humanity.   Like  the  govern- 


ments of  the  past,  they  have  had  their 
faults,  yet,  like  them  also,  they  have 
contributed  their  sh.ire  to  the  work  of 
human  civilization.  They  have  fur- 
nished leading-strings  to  thought,  mo- 
tives to  effort,  and  stimulus  to  imagi- 
nation. They  have  powerfully  helped 
to  consolidate  society,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  strengthened  the  indi- 
vidual against  society,  that  is  to  sa}*, 
cherished  his  indiWdiuil  life  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  a  region  of  thought  in 
which  social  distinctions  and  the  vari- 
ous accidents  of  time  and  place  disap- 
pear. To  believe  all  this  is  only  to  believe 
in  a  '  soul  of  good  '  in  all  that  has  been 
very  persistent,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  potent,  upon  the  earth.  To  re- 
gard religion,  as  some  thoughtlessly 
do,  as  having  been  always  and  every- 
where and  in  every  way  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  is  to  show  a  radical 
incapacity  for  dealing  with  historical 
problems.  Once  adopt  such  a  view, 
and  fai"ewell  to  the  '  scientific  method.' 
The  view  which  the  writer  in  the 
c'J^Iail  thinks  it  important  to  put  for- 
ward is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
morality  of  to  day  is  permeated  by 
Christian  sentiment,  and  essentially 
founded  u[)on  Christian  hopes  and 
fears.  Supposing  we  grant  that  for 
argument's  sake,  what  follows  1  That 
the  Christian  system  of  doctrine  is 
true?  No  such  conclusion  is  legiti- 
mate; nor  would  any  one  seriously  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  truth  of  Christi- 
^ity  from  such  a  consideration.  The 
e&rly  propagators  of  Christianity  had 
to  step  forth  into  a  world  that  was 
not  pex'meated  by  Christian  senti- 
ment, and  had  to  gain  adherents  to 
their  cause  by  arguments  drawn  from 
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the  nature  of  what  they  taught.  The 
position  of  matters  today  is  that,  from 
-every  pulpit  in  the  hmd,  the  cry  goes 
forth  that  scepticism  is  making  havoc 
in  society  ;  that  in  fact  the  work  of 
the  early  Christian  centuries  is  being 
undone.  What  imports  it  then  to 
know  that  modern  morality  bears  a 
Christian  stamp,  and  that  even  our  ad- 
vanced philosophers  are,  so  to  speak, 
metamorphic  with  the  glow  of  under- 
lying beliefs  1  What  we  are  concerned 
to  know  is  how  far  the  disintegration 
of  belief  which  we  see  taking  place 
around  us  will  pi'oceed,  and  what  will 
happen  if  it  should  become  complete. 
Any  man  who  speaks  to  either  of 
these  questions  will  speak  to  the  times; 
and,  if  he  is  earnest,  will  have  earnest 
listeners.  But  a  man  who  simply 
points  to  what  he  holds  to  be  a  present 
fact,  without  furnishing  or  attempting 
to  furnish  any  guarantee  that  the  fact 
will  be  an  enduring  one,  does  not  say 
what  any  one  particularly  wants  to 
hear,  unless  it  be  those  who  particu- 
larly want  not  to  see  the  true  issue  that 
is  before  the  world.  And,  after  all, 
there  are  enough  such  to  make  this 
mode  of  treating  the  subject  far  from 
unpopular. 

I  find,  however,  in   the  article  to 
which  I  am  referring,  not  a  few  con- 
firmations of  the  leading  views  con- 
tained in  the  contribution    which  it 
criticizes.      '  As  a  matter  of  fact,'  says 
the  writer,  '  w^e    know   that    human 
morality  has  always  been  enforce i  by 
religious    sanctions   of   some  sort  or 
other.'      The  very    word    '  enforced  ' 
here  employed,  points  to  the  independ- 
ent origin  and  authority  of  morality, 
for  that  which  enforces  cannot  be  one 
with  the  thing  enforced.     The  fact  is, 
as  stated  in  my  last  article,  that  mor- 
ality springs  up — a  natural  product  of   I 
human   relations — and  then   religion    ' 
steps  in  and  takes  it  under  its  patron-   i 
age,  not  in  general,  without  more  or    ! 
less  seriously  perverting  its  character ; 
for  while  it  '  enforces  '  certain  natural    I 
•duties,  it  weakens  their  authority  by    ! 
Associating  them    with  a  number  of 


I)urely  arbitrary  i)recepts,  and  often 
giving  to  the  latter  a  decided  prece- 
dence. Thus,  under  the  Jewi.sh  law, 
a  man  could  be  put  to  death  for  vio- 
lating the  Sabbath,  while  he  who  beat 
his  slave  to  death,  went  unpunished, 
provided  only  the  unhappy  victim  did 
not  actually  die  under  the  lash.  Surely, 
with  such  an  example  as  this  before 
our  eyes,  the  patronage  of  morality  by 
religion  is  not  a  matter  for  unmixed 
congratulation.  The  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity recognised  that  the  true  moral 
law,  that  which  he  summed  up  in  two 
great  commandments,  had  been  ren- 
dered void  by  the  traditions  of  men, 
and  that,  under  the  blinding  and  par- 
alysing influence  of  priestcraft,  human 
consciences  had  lost  nearly  all  spon- 
taneity of  action  :  so  it  has  been  in 
countless  instances  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— theology  has  grasped  morality, 
and  all  but  strangled  it. 

'  With  the  question  as  to  the  dog- 
matic value  of  the  various  theologies,' 
says  the  Mail,  *  we  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  here  ;'  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
morality  has  always  been  enforced  by 
religious    sanctions    of  some  sort    or 
other.      Is  this  said  seriously  \  For,  if 
so — if  the  writer  is  not  assuming  and 
taking   his  stand  upon  the  supreme 
value  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
theology  —  then    I    would    ask    why 
should  not  the  fate  which  has  confess- 
edly  overtaken   the  other  theologies 
overtake  the  Christian  also  ?  And  why 
should  not  the  world  survive  the  lat- 
ter catastrophe  as  it  has  done  former 
ones  of  a  similar    kind  ]     Christian- 
ity, we  are  told,   '  found  hollow  and 
worm-eaten    faiths,   and  their   conse- 
quence a  decaying  and  utterly  debased 
morality,'  and  it  replaced  them  with 
something  better.   But  how  do  faiths, 
let  us  ask,  become  hollow  and  worm 
eaten?  What  is  a  hollow  and  worm 
eaten  faith  ]  Might  we  not  almost  say, 
modifying    a  well-known   phrase  ;    si 
exemjdum    qiiceris  circumspice  1      Is  a 
faith  becoming  hollow  and  worm-eat- 
en when  the  intelligence  of  the  age  is 
more  and  more  passing  it  by  j  when  its 
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supporters,  as  a  rule,  prefer  evasion  to 
argument ;  when  augurs  try  not  to 
laugh  in  one  another's  faces,  when  a 
vague  sentimentalism  succeeds  to  the 
rigorous  logical  processes  of  earlier 
times,  and  all  clear  statements  of  doc- 
trine become  increasingly  unpopular  ; 
when  it  seems  a  dangerous  thing  to  so 
much  as  touch  the  text  of  sacred  writ- 
ings, even  with  a  view  to  biinging  it 
nearer  to  the  exact  words  of  inspira- 
tion ;  when,  for  everyone  who  pro- 
claims his  doubts  or  his  disbelief  on 
the  housetop,  scores  tell  the  same  tale 
in  private  ;  and,  finally,  when  the  whole 
intellectual  interest  of  the  age  is  with 
those  thinkers  who  are  pursuing  their 
several  lines  of  thought  and  discovery 
with  the  least  possible  reference  to  the 
declarations  or  assumptions  of  the  still 
dominant  theology  1  If  these  are  the 
signs,  which  of  them,  I  ask,  Ls  lacking 
in  our  own  day  '] 

'  Hollow  and  worm-eaten  faiths  : ' 
surely  the  words  fall  with  an  ominous 
sound  upon  the  ear.  Let  anyone  think 
but  of  the  change  that  has  come  over 
society  within  the  last  generation  in 
the  matter  of  belief  in  the  miraculous  ; 
let  any  man  of  mature  years  compare 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  to-day 
with  that  which  surrounded  him  as  a 
youth  ;  let  him  biit  glance  at  our  lit- 
erature, and  see  how  it  has  thrown 
off  the  fetters  of  theology  ;  let  him 
but  think  of  our  science  with  its  fun- 
damental assumption  of  unvaiying 
law,  and  if  he  does  not  conclude  that 
the  faith  which  found  other  faiths 
'  hollow  and  worm-eaten '  is  itself 
yielding  to  decay  he  will  be  blind,  in- 
deed, to  the  signs  of  the  time.  True 
the  land  is  dotted  everywhere  with 
churches  and  more  are  rising  ;  but  are 
these  churches,  or  those  who  minister 
in  them,  grappling  with  the  real  pro- 
blems of  the  age,  are  they  helping  to 
clarify  human  thought,  or  to  simplify 
human  conduct,  or  are  they,  mainly, 
distracting  and  enfeebling  the  minds 
of  their  followers  by  impossible  blend- 
ings  of  mundane  with  ultra-mundane 
morality,  and  of  a  natural  with  a  non- 


natural  order  of  things'?     In  a  church 
which  I  lately  attended,  I  heard  thanks 
offered   for   the  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  case  of  a  fireman  who 
had  fallen  through  the  roof  of  a  burn- 
ing  house   without   being  killed,  and 
then  a   petition — almost   in  the  same 
sentence — that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  na- 
tui'al  order  of  things  a  certain  number 
of  firemen  would  perish  in  the  pursuit 
of  their   calling,  Divine   grace   might 
be  extended  to  them  and  Divine  com- 
fort to  their  families.   Here  were  two 
absolutely  contradictory  ideas  present- 
ed almost  in  a  breath.     If,  however, 
the  reverend   gentleman  who   prayed 
in  this  wise  were  to  become  a  life  in- 
surance agent,  which  of  the  two  orders 
of  thought  would  he  adhere  to?  Would 
he  not  confine  himself  exclusively  to 
the  human  order,  and  charge  a  pre- 
mium on  the    lives  of  firemen  (if  he 
insured  them  at  all)  that  would  cover 
all  the  risks  of  their  calling,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  chances 
of  Divine  interposition  ?     Would  he 
abate  the  smallest  fraction  in  his  rates 
on  the  score  of  '  special  providences  V 
I  trow  not ;  business  is  business  ;  and 
when  it   comes  to  business,  the  faith 
of  the   most  sceptical  philosopher  in 
the  constancy  of  averages  is  not  more 
})rofound  or  unfaltering  than  that  of 
the  man  who,  when  on  other  ground, 
seems  to   recognise   Divine  interposi- 
tion everywhere. 

The  question  then,  I  say,  is^when 
the  vitality  of  a  creed  is  under  discus- 
sion— not  how  many  churches  that 
creed  has  called,  or  is  calling,  into  ex- 
istence, but  what  the  churches  are 
doing.  If  they  are  in  the  van  of  hu- 
man progress,  visibly  raising  men  and 
women  in  moral  and  intellectual  stat- 
ure, reading,  with  a  deeper  insight 
than  is  elsewhere  possessed,  the  riddles 
of  human  existence,  carrying  whatever 
is  best  in  human  nature  to  its  highest 
expression,  giving  to  each  the  highest 
philosophy  of  life  that  he  or  she  can 
grasp,  looking  into  the  eyes  of  all 
with  a  gaze  of  utter  truthfulness  and 
of    intensest    faith,  then,   I   say,  the 
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ci-eed  that  has  called  these  churches 
into  existence  is,  and  must  be,  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  line  of  this  descrip- 
tion suggests  what  is  wanting  rather 
than  what  is  present,  then  we  may 
declare  that  these  churches,  numerous 
as  they  are,  are  l)uilt  not  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  firm,  vigorous  and  vital  be- 
lief, but  upon  mere  human  weakness, 
and  that  desire  for  aggregation  that 
comes  of  weakness,  or,  put  it  at  its 
best,  upon  a  social  instinct  which  finds 
an  ancient  tradition  a  convenient  ob- 
ject round  which  to  rally. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  writer  in  the 
Mail — who  in  this,  of  course,  only  fol- 
lows St.  Paul — that  those  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  revelation  are 
'  a  law  unto  themselves,'  a  fact  which 
he  explains  by  saying  that  the  Divine 
Being  '  has  left  upon  the  tablets  of 
their  heart  the  solemn  traces  of  his 
creative  touch.'  In  giving  this  ex- 
planation, however,  he  shows  that  he 
was  not  serious  in  professing  to  take 
up  a  ])Osition  of  neutrality  among  the 
conflicting  theologies  ;  for  this  is  an 
essentially  Christian  assumption.  The 
broad  fact  that,  everywhere,  we  see 
traces,  however  rude,  of  moral  feeling 
is  precisely  the  foundation  upon  which 
my  whole  argument  is  built ;  men  can- 
not live  together  unless  they  are  par- 
tially moral  ;  unless,  in  other  words, 
some  general  good  results  from  their 
association.  To  try  and  snatch  this 
fact  from  me  by  expressing  it  in  terms 
of  a  theology  is,  as  the  argument  lies, 
a  mere  petit io  principvi. 

We  are  also  told  that  'a  break-xxp  in 
beliefs  has  always  entailed  a  moral  cat- 
aclysm,' and  that  this  fact  may  be 
'  gleaned  anywhere  and  everywhere  in 
the  history  of  nations  ancient  and 
modern.'  So  it  does  not  matter  what 
superstitions  have  established  them- 
selves in  any  age  or  country  :  once 
established  they  are  the  bulwarks  of 
morality.  Surely  to  prove  tliis,  which 
I  think  would  be  difficult,  is  to  prove 
too  much,  and  the  suggested  analogy 
is  not  pleasant  for  those  who  wish  to 


believe  that  Christianity  is  more  than  a 
superstition.      We  are  threatened  with 
a  cataclysm  if  the  dams  of  orthodoxy 
burst,   and    are  pointed  to  the  cata- 
clysm that  followed  when  the  dams 
of  various  ancient  mythologies  burst. 
Had  an  enemy  constructed  this  argu- 
ment   one   could   understand  it ;  but, 
when  seriously  tendered  in  support  of 
the  orthodox  cause,  it  has  a  distinct 
Hibernian   flavour.      If    I    remember 
rightly,  the  early  Christian  apologists 
accused    the    heathen  roundly  of   de- 
mon-w^orship;  there  was  no  talk  in  those 
days  of  the  salutary  moral   influence 
of  all  religious  beliefs  whether  true  or 
false.     That  we  have  landed    in  such 
talk  to-day  is  a  most  significant  fact. 
It  is  assumed  by  many  persons,  and 
distinctly  so  by  the  writer  to  whom  I 
am  referring,  that  morality  is  every- 
where purified   and  strengthened  by 
alliance  with  theology.   The  contrary, 
however,  is  only  too  often   conspicu- 
ously the  case.     Does  devotion  to  a 
church  always  make  a   man  a  better 
citizen  1 — does  it   quicken  his  interest 
in  public   questions  and    make    him 
more   conscientious  in    dealing   with 
them  1     I   have  heard  men   say,  with 
something  like  a  pious  shudder  at  the 
thought,  that   they  had   never  cast  a, 
vote  at  an  election  in  their  lives  ;  their 
interest  was   all  in   '  the   second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord.'    I  have  heard  others 
who  were  pre-eminent  for  submission 
to  ecclesiastical  authority  refusing  to 
condemn  the  enormous   civic  offences 
of  such  a  criminal  as  '  Boss  '  Tweed. 
To  do  them  justice,   they   apparently 
had  no  organ   or  faculty  by  the  exer- 
cise   of   which    they   could   condemn 
civic  misdeeds,  though  their  zeal  for 
religion   and  i-everence  for   its   mys- 
teries  were  unimpeachable.      I   have- 
heard    religionists    confess    that  they 
would  rather  remain  ignorant  of  the 
arguments    that    could     be     brought 
against    their    creed;     as   what  they 
wanted    was   not  truth,  but  an  easy, 
comfortable    frame   of   mind.     There 
are,  indeed,  large  sections  of  the  reli- 
gious world  where  the  idea  of  loyalty 
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to  truth  has  no  recognition,  and  where, 
therefore,  it  is  enough  to  condemn 
any  opinion  to  say  that  it  is  an  '  un- 
comfortable '  one.  The  most  wide- 
spread symptom  of  all,  however,  and 
the  most  disheartening  one,  among 
pious  people,  is  the  absence  of  all  higli 
-idealism,  as  applied,  at  least,  to  the  af- 
fairs of  this  woi-ld.  A  moral  '  rule  of 
thumb  '  is  good  enough  for  them  ;  and 
they  look  askance  on  any  one  who 
proposes  to  use  a  better. 

A    true  morality,   it  will    be    seen 
more  and  more  as  time  advances,  re- 
quires the  acceptance  of  this   life,  not 
as  something  provisional  mereh%  but 
as  the  appointed,   and,   so   far  as  we 
know,  the  only   theatre  of  man's  ac- 
tivity.    We  shall  never  treat  life  with 
<lue  seriousness,   we  shall  never  make 
full  proof  of  its  resources,  so  long  as 
we  cling  to  the  idea  that  it  is  as  no- 
thing compared   with  a  life  beyond. 
That  detachment  from  the  things  of 
earth  which  is  regarded  as  so  eminent 
a  spiritual  grace  is,   from  the  point  of 
^  iew  of  natural  morality,  simple  trea- 
son to  humanity.     Granted  that  there 
be  a  life  beyond,  surely  our  business 
is  to  make   the   best  of  the  life  that 
now    is.      If  we   are  not   faithful   in 
that  which   is  our  own,  how  shall  we 
be  so  in  anything  else  ?     The  servant 
who  had  received   but  one  talent  de- 
spised that,  and  hid  it  in  a  napkin  ; 
it  was  too  small  a  capital,  he  thought, 
to  work  upon.     And  in  the  same  way 
many  to-day   think   this  life  too  poor 
a  thing   to   do  anything   with ;  their 
thoughts,  their  hopes  are  all  beyond. 
Health,  intellectual  vigour,  kindly  so- 
cial relations,    the  beaming    faces  of 
children  looking   out   upon  the  world 
with  a  fresh  curiosity  and   minds  un- 
warped  by  superstition,  the  joyousness 
that  waits  upon  a  mind  freed  from  all 
sophistry  and  full  of  light  from  single- 
ness of  eye — these   are  but  shadowy 
or  unattainable  goods,  and  not  worthy 
to  be  compai'ed  with  some  '  glory  that 
is  to  be  revealed  '  hereafter.     And  so, 
in     the    days    when    consistency   was 
more  common   than   it   is   now,   men 


fled  into  deserts  or  immured  them- 
selves in  monasteries,  that  they  might 
give  themselves  wholly  to  spiritual 
things.  And  there  they  emaciated 
themselves  and  saw  visions  and 
wrought  miracles,  and  gave  them- 
selves to  profound  meditations  and 
severe  ascetic  exercises,  but  brought 
little  to  light  for  the  improvement  of 
human  life  or  the  increase  of  human 
happiness. 

We  are  asked  what  we  propose  to 
substitute  for  Christianity,     My   an- 
swer is   that  no  argument  which  I  or 
any  other  can  use  can  have  any  efiiect 
upon  a  mind  not  fitted  to  receive  it. 
In  so  far  as  we  influence  men,  we  in- 
fluence them  individually,   and  shall 
the  man  who  feels  that  what  I  say  is 
true,  turn  to  me  and   ask  what  new 
belief  I  propose  to  give  him,  as  if  be 
were  a  child  whom  I  had  robbed  of  a 
toy.       Let    the    man    who    puts   this 
question — I  mean  nowany  man — stand 
forth,  and  let  me  ask  him  :  '  Are  you 
convinced,  or  are  you  not  ?     If  you 
are  not  then  your  question  is  an  idle 
one,  seeing  that  no  one  has  disturbed 
your  belief.     If  you  are,  do  you  think 
you  can  throw  upon  me  the  responsi- 
bility of  working  into  your  scheme  of 
life  the   new  truths  to  which  I  have 
awakened  you.     Surely  that  is  your 
business  not  mine.      If  I  tell  you  that 
you  are  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  do 
J  thereby  incur  the  whole  responsibil- 
ity for  leading    you  to   a   position  of 
safety.      If  I   persuade   you  that  the 
bank  in  which  your  money  is  invested 
is  insecure,  must  I  proceed  further  and 
select,   on  my   own  responsibility,    a 
new  investment  for   you  1     Yet  you 
might  as  well  hold  to  the  aflirmative 
in    either  case,  as  to  say  that  I  must 
furnish   you  with   a  complete    set  of 
positive    opinions,     because    I    have 
shown  you  that  certain  of  your  former 
views  were  erroneous.' 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  no 
convinced  person  makes  this  pre- 
posterous demand.  It  is  chiefly  used 
by  those  who  are  fighting  against  con- 
viction^ as  a  means  of  gaining  a  little 
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breathing-time  ;  and  asked  by  these,  it 
does  not  call  for  an  answer. 

Let  me  not,  however,  hesitate  to 
say  that  many  in  this  generation  are 
willing  to  take  their  stand,  and  live 
their  lives,  upon  the  basis  of  such 
truth  as  they  can  discover  in  nature 
and  in  human  relations.  Nor  does 
the  universe  become  to  us  '  vague, 
dark  and  blank,'  nor  is  '  the  kindling 
fire  of  the  heart '  extinguished.  Hu- 
man ties  are  not  less  tender  or  precious 
for  the  knowledge  that  Ave  hold  our 
treasures  in  earthen  vessels,  and  that 
our  opportunities  of  ministering  to 
their  happiness  are  but  limited.  Tlie 
witchery  of  beauty  in  a  flower,  the 
fading  splendours  of  a  siinset  sky,  do 
not  penetrate  our  souls  the  less  deeply 
because  we  com2)are  their  evanescence 
with  our  own  ;  nor  shall  our  hands  do 
less  faithfully  that  which  they  lind  to 
do  because  we  know  that  the  night 
coraeth  when  no  man  can  work.  Jt 
has  been  said  of  Galileo's  discovery 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  placing  the 
earth  among  the  stars,  of  making  it 
(in  men's  thoughts)  a  heavenly  body 
instead  of  a  mere  low-lying  plain. 
"What  we  need  now  is  that  some  Gali- 
leo or  Copernicus  shall  place  the  life 
of  man  in  this  world  at  its  true  level, 
by  encouraging  us  and  enabling  us  to 
believe  that  here  we  may  have  our 
heaven.  By  cherishing  such  a  hope, 
and  working  towards  its  fulfilment,  do 
we  cut  ourselves  off  from  aught  of 
good  that  blends  itself  with  the  uni- 
verse 1  Do  we  tie  our  thoughts  down 
to  any  mere  system  of  negations  1  As- 
suredly not.  Grant  that  we  have 
abandoned  many  things  that  we  for- 
merly held  as  true,  no  immanent  Di- 
vinity we  ever  recognised  can  have 
vanished  from  the  universe.  Dagon 
may  fall  in  its  temple,  because  he  was 


wilfully  set  up  by  human  hands ;  and 
some  of  the  lamentations  we  hear 
are  lamentations  over  the  fall  of  a 
mere  idol,  cherished  because  it 
seemed  to  lend  itself  to  the  gratifica- 
tion, or  at  least  to  ])romise  the  grati- 
fication, of  selfish  and  wholly  unspirit- 
ual  desires.  We  cannot  answer  for 
Dagon  ;  he  is  falling  every  day  ;  but 
we  know  there  is  that  enshrined  in 
some  human  hearts  that  survives  all 
intellectual  shocks,  and  sits  ever 

'  Like  light  in  the  sun,  throned.' 

But  time  and  language  would  fail  us 
to  tell  what  human  life  might  be,  if 
men  but  ceased  to  despise  it,  and  to 
place  elsewhere  their  highest  hopes 
and  aspirations,  if  they  but  thought 
of  this  earth,  humble  though  it  may 
be  in  comparison  with  some  distant 
orb  of  which  we  know  nothing,  as 
their  home,  if  they  felt  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  its  moral  order  and 
beauty,  and  did  not  indolently  sigh 
over  its  miseries,  and  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  thought  of  some  gi'eat 
rectification  to  come.  What  we  want 
is  a  '  natural  piety  '  that  shall  link 
our  days  together  in  continuous  effort 
for  the  advancement  of  purely  human 
objects,  and  link  us  in  thought  and 
sympathy  with  both  the  past  and  the 
future  of  mankind.  Then,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  shall  appear 

'  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that  eye  to  eye  shall  look 
On  knowledge,  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 

Is  Nature,  like  an  open  book  ; 

No  longer  half  akin  to  brute 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did. 
And  hoped  and  suffered  is  but  seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit.*' 


*lnMemoriam, 
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THOUGH  tangled  bard  life's  knot  may  be. 
And  wearily  we  rue  it, 
The  silent  touch  of  Father  Time 
Some  day  will  sure  undo  it. 
Then  darling,  wait  ; 
Nothing  is  late 
In  the  light  that  shines  forever. 


We  faint  at  heart,  a  friend  is  gone ; 

We  chafe  at  the  world's  harsh  drilling  ; 
We  tremble  at  sorrows  on  evei-y  side, 
At  the  myriad  ways  of  killing. 
Yet,  say  we  all, 
If  a  sparrow  fall, 
The  Lord  keepeth  count  forever. 

He  keepeth  count.     We  come,  we  go, 

We  speculate,  toil,  and  falter  : 
But  the  measure  to  each  of  weal  or  woe, 
God  only  can  give  or  alter. 
He  sendeth  light. 
He  sendeth  night. 
And  change  goes  on  forever. 

Why  not  take  life  with  cheerful  trust, 

With  faith  in  the  strength  of  weakness  ? 
The  slenderest  daisy  rears  its  head 
With  courage,  yet  with  meekness. 
A  sunny  face 
Hath  holy  grace 
To  woo  the  Sun  forever. 

Forever  and  ever,  my  darling,  yes — 

Goodness  and  love  are  undying ; 
Only  the  troubles  and  cares  of  Earth 
Are  winged  from  the  first  for  flying. 
Our  way  we  plough 
In  the  furrow  "  now  "  ; 
But  after  the  tilling  and  growing,  the  sheaf  ; 
Soil  for  the  root,  but  sun  for  the  leaf, 
And  God  keepeth  watch  forever. 


—From  "  Along  tJu  Way. 
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BY    W.    MCDONNELL,    T>INDSAY. 


IN  a  late  number  of  the  Canadian 
Monthly,  some  comments  were 
made  on  the  Indemnity  question, 
and  on  the  more  important  one  of 
Tax  Exemptions.  The  latter  subject, 
though  claiming  much  consideration 
at  the  present  time,  is  but  one  of  the 
many  which  should  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Canadian  public.  We 
are  apt  to  boast  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
have  some  reason  for  doing  so  ;  but, 
as  times  are,  and  as  things  are  now 
drifting,  another  very  weighty  matter 
obtrudes  itself — that  is,  the  Cost  of 
Government  in  Canada. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  leading  Con- 
servative paper,  after  having  made 
some  remarks  on  this  subject,  made 
the  following  comment : — '  No  coun- 
try in  the  world  pays  so  dearly  for 
government,  and  if  Ossa  is  to  be  piled 
on  this  Pelion,  either  the  people's 
back  will  break  under  the  burden,  or 
they  will  unload  and  try  a  change, 
which  would,  in  effect,  be  a  revolu- 
tion, a  quiet,  but  still  a  disasti'ous,  one 
for  Canada.' 

It  may  be  well  to  ask.  Is  it  neces- 
sary that,  in  order  to  have  the  Cana- 
dian people  properly  governed,  they 
should  have  to  keep,  support,  and  in- 
demnify their  so-called  rulers  and 
statesmen  as  follows,  viz.  :  - —  One 
Governor-General,  at  a  salary  of 
$50,000  ;  eight  Lieutenant-Governors, 
whose  united  salaries  come  to  about 
$72,000;  sixty-five  Executive  Coun- 
cillors, or  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who 
annually    require     about     $250,000 


among  them  to  enable  them  to  live  in 
proper  style ;  thirteen  '  Speakers,' 
who,  in  addition  to  each  sessional 
allowance,  receive  $17,500  every  year 
to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  office.  Then, 
for  our  swaim  of  legislators,  includ- 
ing *  Ministers,'  '  Senators,'  '  Mem.- 
bers  of  the  Commons,'  '  Members  '  of 
jietty  '  Legislative  Councils,'  and 
'  Members  of  Local  Assemblies,'  we 
can  count  up  660  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes — a  grand  battalion  of  law-makers 
— who,  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
already  mentioned,  withdraw  from 
the  public  funds  nearly  one  million 
dollars  more ;  and  when  depart- 
mental salaries  and  other  outlays  are 
added,  the  annual  cost  swells  up  to 
several  millions.  A  very  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  increasing  expenses  for 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  ap- 
peared a  short  time  ago  in  the  Mail,  and 
oneof  its  leading  articlesonthe  subject, 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  concludes  as  follows  : — '  To  sum 
up,  the  total  cost  of  government — 
Dominion  and  Provincial — exclusive 
of  the  amounts  spent  on  immigration, 
police,  penitentiaries,  debt  manage- 
ment and  interest,  hospitals  and  chari- 
ties, Indians,  public  works,  mainte- 
nance, itc,  is  upward  of  $10,750,000 
a  year,  or  over  $2.50  per  head  of  the 
population.  In  addition  to  this  load, 
moreover,  we  have  to  carry  our  muni- 
cipal governments,  of  the  cost  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  estimate. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
all  this  is  a  tremendous  tax  upon  the 
energies  of  the  people  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
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sary  to  go  into  arguments  to  show 
that  a  reduction  is  desirable.'  In  an 
article  still  later,  the  same  paper  said  : 
'  The  public  burdens  have  become  al- 
most intolerable,  and  men  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  far  too 
much  government.  It  is  certain 
that,  unless  a  radical  change  is  made, 
the  revolution  he  (J.  S.  Macdonald) 
foresaw  will  spring  up,  and  that  be- 
fore manyyears.  The  agitation  against 
the  cost  of  local  government  is  not 
c-onfined  to  Ontario  ;  it  Ls  general 
throughout  the  Dominion.  In  one  or 
two  of  the  Provinces  they  have  abol- 
ished, or  are  about  to  abolish,  the 
Legislative  Councils,  while  in  others 
Local  Union  is  proposed.' 

Now,  strange  to   say,  that  in  this 
matter   of   needed  retrenchment,    the 
Mail,  nominally  a  Conservative  paj>er, 
is  for  Keform  ;  while  the  Globe,  which 
assumes  to  be  Reform  par  excellence, 
has  not  yet   taken  the  initiative,  but 
is  on  this  question,  which  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  pul>]ic,  rather  Tory 
in  its  proclivities,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  thii)gs  are   well  enough,  and 
should  be  let  alone.     It  however  ad- 
mits that  there  is  a  demand  for  econ- 
omy, but  declines  to  say  how  needed 
retrenchment  is  to  be  eflected.     We 
rea'd  in  the  Globe  of  June  10th  last : — 
'  The  cry  of  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances  has  ever  been  a 
pi:»pular  one  in  Canada,  and  the  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.     The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  have  to  earn  their 
living  by  hard  work,  either  of  head  or 
hand,  and  with  most  of  them  economy 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs 
is  a  life-long  habit.      There  is  nothing 
they  dislike  more  than  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  either  their  own  money 
or  the  public  money,  of  which  they  are 
all  part  owners.      However  excellent 
a  Government   may   be   in   other  re- 
spects, let  the  idea  once  get  abroad 
that  it  is  extravagant  in  dealing  with 
the  public  funds,    that  it   is  spending 
money    on  unworthy   objects,   or  too 
much    even  on   worthy  ones,  and   it 
will  soon  be  driven  from  i:Ower.' 


The  Globe  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
informed  that  an  idea  has  'got  aVjroad ' 
that  our  multifarious  governments  are 
'  extravagant  in  dealing  with  the  public 
funds,'  and  that  they  '  spend  money 
on  unworthy  objects,'  and  *  too  much 
even  on  worthy  ones.'  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
opposed  to  Confederation  principally 
because  he  no  doubt  foresaw  that  it 
would  become  a  den  for  third  or  fourth 
rate  political  wolves  or  foxes,  who,  to 
serve  their  own  ends,  and  strut  around 
in  all  the  fancied  official  importance 
of  aspiring  statesmen,  woidd  proclaim 
the  greatness  of  the  Federal  System, 
the  necessity  for  '  party '  even  in  petty 
Local  Covernments,  and  the  greater 
necessity  for  placing  additional  im- 
posts on  the  people  to  support  in 
proper  style  the  parvenu  clamorous 
adherents  of  this  fresh  political  ex- 
periment. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
and  classify  the  different  legislative 
bodies  in  the  Dominion,  and  set  down 
the  annual  cost  of  each,  let  us  draw 
breath  and  then  see  what,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, we  have  to  pay  for  our  Local 
Government  in  Ontario. 

With  a  population  in  the  Province 
of  about  1,700,000,  we  have  a 

Lieutenant  Governor  with  a 

salary  (house  rent  free)  of      $10,000 

Six  'Ministers,'  whose  un- 
ited salaries,  as  lately  re- 
duced, are .' .  .  .         25,000 

Departmental  and  Legis- 
lative salaries 140,000 

Contingencies   32,000 

Indemnity  for  8S  members 
of  Assembly,  as  lately  re- 
duced              52,800 


$259,800 

According  to  the  estimates  for  1877, 
the  cost  of  the  Government  of  Ontario 
was  set  down  as  follows  : — 
Silaries  and  contingencies    8159,000 
Cost    of     legislation,    /.  e., 

indemnities,    salaries    of 
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.     Speaker,  Clerks,  ic.  .  .  .       122,000 

$281,000 

It  must  bo  lemembered  tliat,  not- 
withstanding tlie  late  reduction,  the 
total  amount  for  the  indemnity  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  Dej)art- 
mental  salaries  is  still  much  more  than 
it  was  under  the  management  of  John 
Sandfield  Macdonald,  and  that  the 
l)coj)le  are  not  now  so  aljle  to  pay  as 
they  were  at  that  time. 

Now,  therefore,  the  great  question 
for  consideration  is,  cannot  the  people 
of  Canada  have  the  public  affairs  of 
the  Dominion,  as  well  as  their  respect- 
ive Provincial  affairs,  managed  at 
mucli  less  expense  ?  It  can  be  shown 
that  we  pay  far  more,  in  proportion  to 
our  population  and  resources,  for  our 
numerous  Governments  than  is  paid 
for  the  General  Government,  and  for 
those  of  the  separate  States  of  the  ad- 
joining Republic  ;  and  we  have  many 
more  representatives  according  to  our 
numbeis.  But  even  could  it  be  proved 
that  the  Americans  are  more  extra- 
vagant than  we  are,  we  should  not 
follow  their  example.  We  claim  to 
be  more  democratic  than  they,  and  if 
we  could  teach  them  economy  without 
being  mean  or  penurious,  or  spending 
too  much  '  even  on  woi'thy  objects,'  it 
would  be  so  much  to  our  credit  to  be 
ia  advance  of  the  United  States. 

As  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
loud  complaints  against  the  cost  and 
extravagance  of  our  separate  Govern- 
ments, it  is  therefore  in  order  for  some 
person  to  suggest  a  remedy.  But 
then,  take  cai-e,  a  remedy  miglit  be 
but  a  '  rash  experiment,'  and  we  are 
caution(;d  by  the  (Jlube  to  beware  of 
such.  Better,  you  know,  '  to  bear  the 
ills  we  have  than  fly  to  those  we  know 
not  of.'  The  cure  might  be  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  it  might  be  only 
out  of  the  fr\'ing  pan  into  the  fire. 
The  Reform  journal  i-eferred  to,  says 
— and  who  knows  better? — '  What 
is  wanted  in  this  Province — as  the 
result    of    the    late    contest    proves 


beyond  a  doubt — is  not  a  seiies  of 
new  startling  departures  in  legisla- 
tion, or  a  series  of  rash  experiments 
in  administration,  but  judicious 
economy  and  wise  liberality  in  deal- 
ing witli  the  public  funds.'  That  is 
to  say,  things  are  well  enough  if  you 
only  let  them  alone.  Beware  of  '  new 
dejjartures,'  and  shun  '  rash  experi- 
ments.' Don't  be  mean  in  business 
transactions,  and  don't  be  cowed  into 
a  spirit  of  false  economy,  but  show 
off  a  little — there's  something  even  in 
tinsel — and  encourage  '  a  wise  lib- 
erality in  dealing  with  the  public 
funds.' 

That's  the  point — but  stay  !  If  it  is 
not  this  so-called  '  wise  liberality  ' 
which  has  led  us  into  the  course  of 
extravagance  against  which  we  would 
urge,  even  of  which  the  Globe,  affects 
to  insinuate  a  complaint,  and  which 
has  been  such  a  drain  on  the  public 
funds,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
meaning  of  the  term  better  explained, 
and  to  be  informed  how  we  are  to 
bring  about  a  reform  in  the  shape  of 
a  judicious  economy,  while  openly  en- 
couraging what  may  l)e  called  an  old 
Tory  plea  of  '  wise  liberality.' 

Yes,  cautioned  by  the  Globe,  any 
remedy  under  present  circumstances — 
our  party  in  the  Province  being  in 
power — must  be  looked  at  with  wise 
suspicion.  A  remedy,  you  know, 
might  be  but  a  rash  experiment,  and 
experiments  in  general  ai-e  but  inno- 
vations ;  and  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  are  the  principal 
foundation-stones  of  progress,  yet 
innovations,  some  way  or  other,  upset 
old  notions,  and  distui'b  things  gen- 
erally. They  are  the  main  hobbies  of 
crotchety  people,  and  as  a  rule  should 
not    be  encouraged. 

With  respect  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment but  little  can  be  said  in  the 
present  article.  An  idea  prevails  that 
the  tendency  among  modern  statesmen 
is  to  have  legislatures  altogether  too 
unwieldy.  A  great  number  of  persons 
almost  indiscriminately  chosen  seldom 
add  to  the  wisdom  of  deliberative  as- 
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senablies,  and  we  all  know  by  experi- 
■ence  —and  that,  too,  of  the  most  costly- 
kind  — that  the  increased  mob  of  law- 
makers, such  as  generally  compose  our 
parliaments,  do  not  make  them  more 
resnected,or  the  hap-hazard  Acts  which 
are  ordinarily  run  through,  moi-e  equit- 
able or  readily  understood.  The  Do- 
minion Parliament  has  now  about  2  10 
members.  Why  have  so  many  ?  Scarce- 
ly one  elector  out  of  twenty  will  admit 
that  the  majority  of  these  are  of  any 
more  use  than  to  fill  up  the  required 
■constitutional  number  of  parliament- 
ary representatives  ;  and  facts  prove 
that  most  of  those  sent  to  represent 
the  people  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment are  not  men  of  very  particular 
ability;  for  it  must  be  said,  with  re- 
gret, that  some  of  them,  intellectually, 
would  not  be  properly  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  even  of  much  less  im- 
portant jiublic  positions.  Nothing 
more  is  heai'd  of  them  during  the  par- 
liamentary session  than  that,  if  pre- 
sent, they  vote  '  straiglit '  for  the  par- 
ty that  elected  them  and  accept  their 
indemnity.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  are  but  few  men  in  the  House 
competent  to  make  laws  or  even  to 
offer  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  en- 
actment. One  would  think  that  the 
principal  reason  wliy  we  are  to  have  so 
many  representatives  is  that  out  of 
the  total  number  the  chances  will  be 
that  a  few  dozen  will  turn  up  who  will 
be  competent  to  perform  the  duty  of 
legislators.  Were  there  but  half  the 
present  number,  or  say  only  one 
hundred,  the  electors  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  more  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  representatives,  and  there 
would  not  be  the  same  encouragement 
given  to  so  many  incapable  men  to 
roam  about  as  agitatoi's  clamorous  for 
distinction  ;  neither  would  we  find  so 
much  *  successful  mediocrity  '  acting 
^s  an  obstruction  to  needed  reforms 
-and  useful  legislation. 

The  sub-division  of  counties  into 
ridings  was  one  of  the  Acts  of  very 
doubtful  propriety  which  has  tended 
unduly  to  swell  the  legislative  bodies. 


Instead  of  this  were  counties  grouped, 
giving  a  representative  to  so  many 
thousand  of  the  population,  our  Do- 
minion Parliament  would  be  of  more 
reasonable  dimensions,  business  would 
be  facilitated,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
by  having  a  House  with  only  one  hun- 
dred better  qualified  members,  many 
of  whom  would  probably  be  men 
of  legislative  experience,  the  annua 
saving  in  indemnities  alone  would  be, 
say  $110,000. 

Next  we  have  the  Dominion  Sen- 
ate, a  body  of  about  eighty  members. 
For  what  good  or  useful  purpose  they 
exist  is  still  very  questionable  in  the 
minds  of  fully  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada.  Were  this  Senate 
swept  out  of  existence  to-morrow,  few, 
perhaps,  would  deny  that  the  whole 
country  would  be  benefited,  and  that 
a  further  vast  annual  saving  mijjht  be 
effected.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  late 
Premier,  in  his  speech  at  Gait  a  few 
weeks  ago,  refiected  on  the  action  of 
the  Dominion  Senate,  and  said  that, 
'  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  lu- 
dicrous, sometimes,  than  the  proceed- 
ings of  what  should  be  an  august 
branch  of  the  Legislature,'  and  he 
farther  said,  '  There  may  be  some  who 
doubt  the  necessity  of  its  existence  at 
all.'  And  as  a  hint  of  what  might  be 
an  effort  of  future  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  the  Senate,  when  another 
change  of  j)olitical  places  occurs,  he 
added,  'This  and  many  other  questions 
have  yet  to  occuj)y  the  attention  of 
Reformers.'  Mr,  Mackenzie  must  get 
the  credit  of  being  deliberate  in 
thought  and  by  no  means  precipitate 
in  action.  He  has  now,  perha))s,  time 
to  think  over  the  matter,  and  if,  upon 
his  return  to  power,  he  will  take 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  costly  and  '  august '  in- 
cumbrance, it  will  be  hailed  by  the 
country  as  one  of  the  greatest  reforms 
of  the  day.  Still  it  would  be  a  matter 
for  congratulation  should  our  present 
rulers  effect  the  needed  reform  and 
deprive  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  all  chance 
of    ever    realizing    this     anticipated 
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triumph  :  even  he  himself  would  pro-        upon  as  an  expensive  incubus,  how 
bably  not  regret  the  disappointment.  ridiculous  it  it  that  there  should  be 

If  the  Dominion  Senate  is  looked        Provincial  Legislative  Councils. 
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BY   CHARLES   PELHAM   MULVANY,    M.  A. 

No.  6. — In  New  Brunswick. 

/^  WEARY  current  of  Life  ;  languid  tide  ! 
^"^^     0  phantom  days  that  pass  and  perish  so ! 
Idols  of  cave,  camp,  mart,  that  come  and  go — 
Ye  bring  one  form,  one  face  that  shall  abide. 
And  me,  though  dust  and  final  darkness  hide, 
Thus  much  of  mine  surviving,  that  who  so 
Would  see  Her  then,  to  him  this  verse  shall  show 
Bright  face,  fair  heart,  and  white  neck's  tower-like  pride- 
So,  when  this  poor  life-drama's  tale  is  told, 
And  with  the  scene  the  actor  disappears — 
Be  Love  unfettered  though  by  Death  set  free, 
Her  hand  in  mine  without  reproof,  to  hold. 
To  gaze  without  rebuke  where  through  the  years 
Those  pure,  true  eyes  the  better  Life  foresee. 


No.  7. — After  the  Fragment  of  Sappho. 

Blest  as  the  gods  are  blest  in  heaven's  completeness. 
Who  sitting  silent  in  his  place  so  near  you, 
Can,  as  I  cannot, — soul  of  perfect  sweetness. 

See  you  and  hear  you  1 

Smiling  like  her  whose  smile  lost  Sappho  sings  of, 
Loveless  as  her  whose  heart  the  Lesbian  drew  not, 
Sphered  in  your  languid  eyes  a  soul  the  wings  of 

Love  can  pursue  not ! 
5 
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THE  IRISH   LAND  QUESTION. 


BY    JOHN    CURRAX,    ORILLIA. 


THOUGH  an  actual  residence  in 
Ireland  is  necessary  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  i-elations  existing 
between  landlords  and  their  tenants, 
the  pinching  of  many  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  exactions  practised  on  the 
other,  yet  a  view  of  the  position  of 
the  parties  can  be  given  to  outsiders 
that  will  assist  them  to  account  for 
the  agitation  for  a  reform  in  the  land 
laws  now  in  force. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question,  that  the  tenants 
have  made  all  the  improvements, 
fencing,  draining,  and  erecting  all 
dwelling  and  office  houses,  that  are 
now  fovmd  on  the  estates. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  view  that 
when  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
occupiers  got  possession  of  the  soil,  it 
was  then  waste  land;  that  the  rent 
then  claimed  by  the  landlords  was 
only  two  or  three  shillings  per  acre ; 
and  that  nothing  has  since  been  done 
by  them  but  to  steadily  increase  the 
rent  as  the  tenant  made  the  land  more 
valuable. 

The  principle  that  the  tenant  has  a 
definite  right  in  the  farm  he  occupies 
has  always  been  recognised  by  custom 
— a  custom  M^hich  has  always  allowed 
a  tenant  to  sell  to  another  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
very  foolish  for  a  landlord  to  allow  a 
tenant  to  realize  twelve  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  sterling  an  acre  for 
property  he  had  no  interest  in,  yet 
these  prices,  and  even  more,  have  been 
paid,  and  are  being  commonly  paid, 
for  possession,  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  many  landlords. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  tenant 
has  reclaimed  and  made  all  the    im- 


provements on  his  holding,  or  bought 
them,  there  is  no  existing  law  that 
secures  to  him  the  benefits  of  these  im- 
provements, or  protects  him  against 
eviction.  True,  the  custom  handed 
down  from  earlier  times  is  recognised 
by  a  great  number  of  good  landlords ; 
but  even  they  take  advantage  of  their 
position,  for  though  they  allow  tenants^ 
to  sell  to  a  proper  person,  yet  they  ad- 
vance the  rent  entirely  on  the  strength 
of  what  the  tenant  has  done.  Besides,^ 
they  hold  their  tenants  in  a  moral 
thraldom  that  is  most  degrading.  To 
keep  the  tenants  within  their  grasp, 
six  month  notices  to  quit  are  sent  out 
over  whole  estates  to  every  tenant  by 
the  agent  semi-annually,  so  that  the 
occupiers  are,  in  these  cases,  not  for  a 
day  out  of  suspense  as  to  what  may 
come  of  the  proceeding.  This  proceed- 
ing accomplishes  several  objects  for  the 
agent.  If  five  or  ten  per  cent,  is  to  be 
added  to  the  rent — though  the  land- 
lord has  riot  spent  one  shilling  to  im- 
prove the  land — the  threat  of  eviction 
is  very  convenient,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  it,  should  the  tenant  demur 
on  the  ground  that  that  would  be  taxing 
his  industry.  Then,  before  an  election, 
it  is  a  capital  means  of  securing  votes 
for  the  nominee  of  the  landlords,  who 
is  brought  forward  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  denies  to  tenants  any 
rights  beyond  those  graciously  con- 
ceded by  the  landed  gentry.  Again, 
the  power  thus  acquired  over  a'tenant  is 
used  in  intermeddling  with  his  domestic 
affairs.  On  some  estates  a  farmer's 
family  (the  females)  must  not  dress  too 
gaily,  as  that  would  savour  of  pride 
and  independence.  On  others  the 
pui'chaseof  a  jaunting  car  isprohibited, 
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lest  self-indulgence  'should  beget  in- 
dolence. On  others  again  the  numbei- 
of  hens  and  ducks  to  l)e  kept  is  fixed. 
This  last  is  to  be  seen  specified  in 
leases  given  for  a  short  period  on  an 
estate  in  County  Down.  On  a  great 
many  estates  the  tenants  have  to  do  a 
given  number  of  days'  work  of  man 
and  horse.  On  the  same  estates  they 
must  raise  puppies  and  train  them  for 
the  squire  to  sport  with ;  and  they 
must  also  accept  eggs  sent  to  be 
hatched,  and  rear  the  fowl  for  ixse  in 
the  'Manor  House.'  On  all  estates  it  is 
the  rule  to  impress  on  tenants  the 
Jiecessity  to  preserve  the  game  for  the 
landlord.  No  tenant  has  the  privilege, 
e.vcept  by  special  permission,  to  shoot 
or  snare  game,  though  they  may  be 
destroying  his  grain. 

A  case  in  point.  A  farmer  friend 
of  mine  in  County  Armagh  had  several 
acres  of  grain  almost  destroyed  by 
rabbits  out  of  the  landlord's  demesne; 
and  when  the  game-keeper  would  do 
nothing  to  drive  them  away,  he  thought 
he  might  fire  a  few  shots  to  preserve 
what  graii>  had  been  left.  On  being 
charged  with  shooting  the  game,  he 
manfully  avowed  doing  so,  and  stated 
why  it  was  necessary.  In.stead  of 
judging  reasonably,  the  agent  and  the 
bailifF  and  gamekeeper  ineulted  him 
grossly — so  much  so,  that,  though  the 
threat  of  eviction  was  not  carried  out, 
he  sold  out  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  his 
improvements  and  left  his  farm. 

I  mention  this  case  because  it  bears 
on  a  particular  phase  of  the  agita- 
tion. From  those  interested  in  per- 
petuating the  present  degrading  posi- 
tion of  the  Irish  tenant  comes  the  as- 
sertion that  the  movement  is  the  work 
of  Roman  Catholics  cai-ried  forward 
to  promote  sectarian  ideas.  In  the 
case  of  my  friend,  not  only  is  he  a 
Protestant  but  an  Orangeman,  while 
the  proprietor  who  so  treated  him  was 
for  many  years  the  representative  of 
the  Orangemen  of  the  County  in  par- 
liament. 

So  much  for  the  sectarian  cry  and 
so  much  for  the  stupidity  that  cannot 


detect  the  reason  why  such  a  cry  is 
raised.  If  the  peo])le  of  Ulster  were 
to  take  a  common  sense  view  of  the 
situation  and  drop  the  bug-bear  of 
])opish  supremacy  so  persistently  kept 
before  them  by  the  tools  of  landlords, 
a  reform  in  the  land  laws  would  speed- 
ily be  enacted.  Sectarian  strife  is, 
therefore,  a  strong  card  with  the  land- 
lords and  by  it  they  have  kept  the  north 
and  the  south  in  an  antagonism  that 
has,  while  standing  in  the  way  of  land 
reform,  injured  every  industry  of  the 
country.  But  even  in  Ireland  the  ig- 
norance that  gave  such  j)ower  over 
the  people  to  landlord  and  priest  is 
fast  giving  place  to  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  what  ought  to  be.  It 
would  then  be  the  wisdom  of  the  land- 
lords to  agree  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
adjustment  with  their  tenants. 

The  reforms  needed  to  put  the  Irish 
farmer  in  a  fair  position  in  relation  to 
his  landlord  have  been  so  misstated 
and  misrepresented  that  the  case  is 
hardly  intelligible  to  the  people  of  this  . 
country.  During  thirty  years  of  my 
life,  in  ten  of  which  I  was  competent  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  judgment,  and 
had  special  opportunities  of  informing 
myself,  I  saw  nothing,  and  heard 
no  whisper,  that  coidd  be  construed 
into  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tenants  to 
dispossess  their  landloi'ds.  What 
they  do  desire,  and  what  seems  rea- 
sonable is,  that  they  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour.  What  is  now  a  custom  spor 
adically  carried  out  where  it  obtains, 
and  not  recognized  on  many  estates, 
ought  to  have  the  force  of  law  all  over 
the  country.  If  a  just  landlord  is 
willing  that  his  tenant  should,  in  a 
transfer  to  another  that  would  in  no 
way  injure  his  interests,  receive  the 
market  value  of  his  good-will,  why 
should  not  another  and  worse  landlord 
be  compelled  to  do  likewise  ? 

Another  gross  existing  injustice,  is 
the  power  landlords  have  to  tax  ten- 
ants who  improve  their  farms.  In 
circumstances  where  every  drain  and 
fence  made,  and  every  building  erect- 
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%d,  supplies  the  landlord  with  an  ex- 
cuse to  put  another  two  shillings  or 
so  per  acre  to  the  rent  already  paid, 
there  is  not  any  great  motive  to  be 
industrious  ;  and  prosperity  and  con- 
tent to  any  great  degree  cannot  be 
expected. 

But  worse  than  even  these  is  the 
moral  thraldom  in  which  tenants  are 
kept.  An  agent  may  insult  you, 
threaten  you,  abuse  you,  order  you  to 
vote  at  an  election  for  his  candidate, 
make  your  family  affairs  and  arrange- 
ments subjects  of  inquiry;  in  fact,  may 
bully  and  interfere  to  an  unlimited 
degree,  and  you  have  no  redress. 

Now,  why  should  such  a  relation  be 
allowed  to  exist  between  Her  Gra- 
cious Majesty's  subjects,  the  one  just 
as  loyal  and  true  as  the  other  1  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  common  civility, 
or  to  be  placed  above  such  influences 
and  annoyances'? 

Through  the  misrepresentations  of 
landlords  and  their  tools,  and  through 
the  ignorance  of  English  politicians, 
who  get  their  information  from  par- 
ties interested  in  advocating  the 
views  of  landowners,  the  Irish  land 
system,  with  its  obnoxious  concomi- 
tants and  evil  results,  still  mars  the 
land  and  causes  bitter  feeling,  but  it 
surely  cannot  long  continue  the  re- 
proach of  English  fair  play  and  fair 
dealing. 

When  Englishmen  come  to  fully 
\mderstand  that  the  feudal  lords  of 
Ireland — little  kings  within  the  king- 
dom— are  trampling  down  the  rights 


and  manhood  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  their 
help  to  reform  will  not  be  withheld. 

Their  conduct  may  of  course  be 
modified  by  the  apparent  apathy — only 
apparent, — of  some  of  the  people  of 
Ulster.  In  that  province,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  masses  are  heart- 
ily tired  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
relation  existing  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  Hence  '  tenant-right '  asso- 
ciations are  established  in  various 
counties  to  resist  unjust  demands  and 
defend  the  helpless  tenant  who  may 
be  bi'ought  into  court,  as  well  as  to 
promote  by  legislation  the  reforms 
needed.  Nor  will  the  people  of  Can- 
ada withhold  their  sympathy,  when  all 
that  is  asked  by  the  tenant  is  :  1st, 
That  they  be  secured  in  the  po.ssession 
of  the  land  they  have  inhei'ited  or 
purchased,  on  payment  of  a  fair  rent ; 
2nd.  That  landlords  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  putting  on  an  extra  rent 
every  few  years  as  the  tenant  im- 
proves his  farm  ;  3rd.  That  tenants  be 
placed  beyond  the  bullying  of  agents 
in  domestic  and  political  matters  ;  that 
the  payment  of  rent,  given  and  re- 
ceived, be  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  commercial  transaction ;  4th. 
That  the  Bright  Clause  in  the  Land 
Act  of  1870  be  facilitated  as  much  as 
possible  by  giving  tenants  the  first 
chance  to  buy  lands  placed  in  the 
market,  and  lending  them  part  of  the 
purchase  money ;  and  5th,  if  I  may 
aild  it,  to  make  landlords  rear  their 
own  puppies  and  hatch  their  own  eggs. 


KEPUTATION. 


AN   EPIGRAM. 


Toronto. 


A  STRUCTURE  troublesome  to  rear 
Is  Reputation,  don't  begin  it ! 
Its  building  takes  up  many  a  year, 

Its  tall  takes  but  a  minute  ; 
Though  built  of  many  a  separate  stone, 
Tlie  whole  depends  on  each  alone. 


Geo.  E.  Shaw. 
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UNDER  ONE  ROOF  : 
AN  EPISODE  IX  A  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

BY    JAMES    PAVy. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

AT  THE    OLD    HUMMUMS. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  ladies 
had  left  the  dinner-table,  Gres- 
ham  told  the  strange  story  of  Elise's 
adventure  to  Mayne  and  Dyneley. 
Neither  of  them  were  disposed  to  be 
jocular  on  such  a  subject,  though 
perhaps  for  different  reasons. 

'  I  am  afraid  Miss  Hurt  has  been 
taking  too  much  out  of  herself  of  late,' 
observed  the  former.  '  Our  life  va. 
London  is  a  great  change  from  the 
quiet  routine  of  Halcombe.  As  for  the 
ghost — I  confess  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts  within  the  JMetropolitan  dis- 
trict.' 

'  Still,  for  her  own  sake,  the  matter 
should  be  investigated,'  said  Dyneley. 

Mayne  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  of  nerves. 
To  treat  such  a  hallucination  seriouslv 
would  be  to  give  it  a  substantial 
form,  which  is  the  very  thing  to  be 
avoided.  Besides,  you  can't  go  to  the 
Hummums,  and  inquire  of  the  head- 
waiter  whether  a  gentleman's  ghost 
happened  to  be  just  now  on  the  pre- 
mises. Don't  you  think — with  Miss 
Spence's  experience  so  fresh  in  our 
minds — that  we  have  had  almost 
enough  of  ghosts. ' 

'  That  is  the  very  observ-ation  I 
made  myself,'  observed  Gresham, 
thoughtfully.  '  Of  course,  the  whole 
affaii-  is  absurd,  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  Elise  is  not  one  of  the  hysterical 
sort.  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the 
Hummums,  Dyneley  ?  We  shall  prob- 


ably see  some  old  gentleman  who  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  my  poor  uncle, 
when  the  matter  will  be  explained  at 
once.  We  need  not  be  half  an  hour 
away,  and  Mayne  can  tell  the  ladies 
we  have  gone  to  smoke  a  cigar.' 

'  I  will  go  with  you  of  course,'  said 
Dyneley.  '  I  think  with  you  that  the 
matter  should  at  once  be  cleared  up 
for  Miss  Hurt's  sake.  Evelyn  would 
never  think  so  seriously  about  it  un- 
less there  was  something  in  it.' 

At  this  Mayne  chuckled  and  mut- 
tered something  about  female  influ- 
ence, which  brought  the  colour  into 
the  cheeks  of  both  of  them  ;  and  as 
they  went  down  stairs,  '  My  best  com- 
pliments to  the  ghost,'  were  his  last 
words  to  them  over  the  banisters. 

It  was  certainly  a  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous expedition.  Their  cab  took  them 
to  Covent  Garden  somewhat  quicker 
than  Gi'esham  wished,  for  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  how  to  proceed 
when  they  arrived  at  their  destination. 

'  I  suppose  we  had  better  ask  to  see 
the  Visitor's  list  % '  suggested  his  com- 
panion as  they  paused  before  the  door 
of  the  hotel. 

'  All  right,  old  fellow — only  they 
won't  show  it  us,  even  if  they  have 
one.' 

Indeed  the  waiter  informed  them 
that  '  parties '  only  left  their  names 
when  they  were  going  away.  If  the 
two  gentlemen  were  in  search  of  any 
particular  '  party,'  he  could  no  doubt, 
however,  give  them  the  information 
desired. 

Now  the  waiter  was  young,  and  as 
Gresham  thought,  might  be  new  to  the 
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place,  and   never    have  heard   of  his    \ 
uncle  ;  else,  since  the  baronet's  death    i 
must   surely    be  known  to  the  hotel 
household,     he    could      hardly    have    j 
brought  himself  to  make  his  next  in- 
quiry ;  '  Is  Sir  Robert  Arden  staying 
in  the  house  1 ' 

'  Sir  Robert  Arden  1  Yes,  sir  ; 
came  last  night  from  Liverpool.  Sit- 
ting-room No.  4,  first  fioor.' 

The  two  men  interchanged  looks  of 
amazement. 

*  If  you  know  the  gentleman  very 
well,'  said  the  waiter,  ])erceiving  their 
embarrassment.  '  I  will  take  up  your 
names,    but    otlierwise — he  has   just 

dined,  and ' 

'  Take  this  card  up  ;  I  am  his  ne- 
phew,' said  Gresham.  '  We  must  see 
this  out,  Dyneley,'  he  added  in  a 
whisper.  '  The  man  has  taken  a  name 
that  doesn't  belong  to  him.  I  should 
not  be  astonished  if  we  found  Walcot 
at  the  bottom  of  this.' 

*  But  the  likeness  ? '  gasped  the 
curate. 

'  True,  I  had  forgotten  that,'  an- 
swered his  companion  as  they  followed 
the  waiter  upstairs.  'This  is  tre- 
mendous. I  would  give  fifty  pounds 
if  we  had  Bevill  here.' 

The  waiter  knocked  at  the  sitting- 
room  door,  went  in  with  the  card,  and 
after  a  slight  delay  came  out  again. 
*  Walk  in,  gentlemen,'  he  said. 

Gresham  entered  first,  and  Dyne- 
ley,  following,  was  careful  to  close  the 
door  behind  them. 

A  tall  figure,  with  a  cigarette  in 
his  mouth,  rose  from  the  sofa  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  an  older  and  thinner 
figure  than  when  they  had  seen  it  last, 
and  with  a  face  inexpressibly  weary 
and  dejected,  but  the  face  and  figure  of 
Sir  Robert  Arden,  and  of  no  other. 

'  So  you  liave  found  me  out  already, 
George  1 '  were  his  first  words,  and  he 
held  out  a  wasted  hand. 

'  Is  it  possible  that  I  see  you  alive, 
uncle  1 '  exclaimed  Gresham.  '  Dyne- 
ley,  are  we  dreaming  '1 ' 

*  Yes,  I  am  alive,'  returned  the  old 
man,   wearily,    '  though   it    would  be 


better  for  me,  and  for  you,  if  it  were 
otherwise.  I  trust  all  are  well  at 
Halcombe  ? ' 

Gresham  nodded  assent  :  he  could 
not  find  voice  to  speak"?  Astounding 
as  it  was  to  behold  this  man,  appar- 
ently risen  from  the  dead,  it  was  still 
stranger  to  hear  him  talk  in  this  in- 
different strain ;  his  tone  indeed  was 
melancholy  and  depressed  to  an  ex- 
ti'eme  degree,  and  his  face  wandered 
from  one  to  the  other  with  pitiful  and 
appealing  looks,  but  the  wonder  was 
that  liis  own  position  did  not  seem  to 
appear  to  him  as  in  any  way  abnormal 
or  inexplicable. 

'  You  gaze  at  me  with  wonder,'  con- 
tinued Sir  Robert,  '  as  well  you  raay, 
but  you  have  no  reproaches  to  heap 
upon  me.  And  yet  I  have  behaved 
ill  to  both  of  you.  You  ai'e  a  clergy- 
man, ])yneley  ?  what  must  you  think 
of  one  who  has  left  those  he  loved 
without  a  word,  and  sown  distress  and 
pain  broadcast  among  them,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  scoundrel  1 ' 

'  We  know  you  have  been  deceived, 
sir,'  said  the  curate  gently. 

'  Deceived  1  Yes,  I  have  been  de- 
ceived,' answered  the  other,  with  a 
sigh  that  bespoke  as  much  bitterness 
as  regret.  It  was  cruel,  it  was  vile  in 
him.  But,  oh,  that  I  could  think  it 
was  all  deceit !  Can  Lucifer,  think 
you,  Mr.  Dyneley,  have  angels  under 
him — blessed  spirits  that  obey  his 
wicked  will  t ' 

'  No,  sir,'  answered  the  curate 
gravely.  '  He  may  pretend  to  have 
such,  being  a  liar  and  the  father  of 
lies,  but  it  cannot  be  so.' 

Sir  Robert  shook  his  head,  and 
sighed  even  more  deeply  than  before. 
'  You  do  not  know  what  I  know,  you 
have  not  seen  what  I  have  seen,'  he 
said. 

'  We  do  know,  we  have  seen,'  an- 
swered the  curate,  '  if,  as  I  judge,  you 
are  referring  to  certain  manifestations, 
professing  to  be  spiritual,  and  in  con- 
nection with  one  very  dear  to  you  who 
has  passed  away.' 

'  What  do  you  mean?'  inquired  the 
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baronet,  eagerly.  '  Is  it  possible  that 
my  sainted  Madeline — George,  Dyne- 
ley,  what  have  you  got  to  tell  me  1 ' 

'  Nothing,  sir,  but  what  mere  mor- 
tals can  tell,'  continued  the  curate, 
solemnly.  '  We  pretend  to  no  cogni- 
zance of  matters  that  have  been  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  man  since  God 
created  him.  We  make  no  claim  to 
pry  into  matters  beyond  the  grave. 
But  by  gi-eat  good  fortune  we  have 
found  out  a  villain  who  has  made  use 
of  such  pretensions — his  name  is  Fer- 
dinand Walcot.' 

'  Oh,  Heavens,  her  own  brother  ! 
It  is  impossible  ! ' 

'  We  have  seen  the  woman,  Sir 
Robert,  who,  at  his  instigation,  per- 
sonated your  dead  wife.' 

'  The  woman  who  personated  my 
Madeline  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.  The  voice  you  heard  was 
her  voice,  the  face  you  saw  was  her 
face.  It  was  Annabel  Spence — the 
•cast-off  mistress  of  yourbrother-in  law. 
She  shall  confess  it  to  you,  if  need  be, 
with  her  own  lips.' 

Sir  Robert  put  up  his  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  abhorrence. 

*  Blasphemous  and  accursed  de- 
ceiver,' he  muttered  ;  '  how  dared  she 
do  it  1 ' 

It  was  not  her  doing.  Sir  Robert,' 
answered  the  curate  firmly.  '  She 
was  merely  the  instrument  of  another; 
your  poor  wife  was  nothing  to  hei;  but 
in  this  Walcot — "  her  own  brother," 
as  you  have  just  said — it  was  infam- 
ous, blasphemous,  or  what  you  will. 
You  took  a  serpent  to  your  bosom,  and 
he  stung  you.' 

Sir  Robert  held  up  his  hand  in  a 
deprecating  manner. 

'  Have  you  not  even  yet,  sir,  the 
courage  to  cast  him  from  you  1 '  con- 
tinued Gresham.  '  You  have  forgiven 
him  already,  it  seems  ;  it  is  well.  But 
you  still  owe  a  duty  to  others — to 
those  whom  you  yourself  say  you  haA'e 
wronged  ;  I  am  not  one  of  them,  and 

therefore  I  may  speak ' 

'  Mercy,  mercy,'  cried  Sir  Robert, 
clasping  his  thin  hands  together;  '  give 


me  some  time,  man.  You  don't  know 
what  you  ask.  Can  I  pluck  out  my 
own  heart  strings  1 ' 

'  Is  it  po.ssible,  then,'  pursued  the 
curate,  '  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,  you  still  cling  to  this  mis- 
creant ?  There  must  surely  be  some 
misunderstanding  in  your  mind.' 

'  No,  no ,  I  perceive  that  he  has  de- 
ceived me  ;  I  have  known  it  long  ago, 
when  he  left  me  at  Marseilles  to  cross 
the  world  alone.' 

'  Then  you  did  not  return  to  Eng- 
land with  him,'  put  in  Gresham,  whom 
a  certain  awful  question  constantly 
recurring  within  him  had  hitherto 
made  silent.  '  If  this  is  indeed  my 
uncle,'  it  I'an,  '  who  then  was  the  man 
I  saw  lying  dead  at  Salton  Point,  and 
whom  we  buried  at  Halcombe  1 ' 

'  1 1  No.  He  left  the  ship  and  me 
that  night,  and  I  went  to  Australia  all 
alone.  We  had  no  quarrel,  but  there 
were  some  matters — they  had  refer- 
ence to  yourself,  George — on  which 
we  had  differed  of  late.  I  had  al- 
ready begun  to  repent,  too,  of  having 
alienated  myself  from  my  family,  and 
he  had  remonstrated  strongly  against 
what  he  called  my  weakness  in  that 
respect. ' 

'  He  felt  in  fact  that  his  influence 
over  you  was  losing  its  power?'  sug- 
gested Dyneley. 

'  Yes  ;  that  was  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  his  deserting  me  so  suddenly.  I 
did  not  think  so  at  the  time,  but  dur- 
ing that  long  and  lonely  voyage  I  had 
plenty  of  time  for  thought,  and  my 
eyes  were  opened  upon  many  things. 
Among  others  I  perceived  clearly  how 
harshly,  cruelly  and  ungratefully  I 
had  been  induced  to  behave  to  those 
who  had  been  so  dear  to  me  at  Hal- 
combe. As  to  Lady  Arden,  the  shame 
that  consumed  me  upon  her  account 
was  such  that,  though  an  opportunity 
twice  offered  itself  in  vessels  we  spoke 
with,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  com- 
municate with  her  by  letter.  Before 
the  ship  reached  Australia,  however, 
I  had  resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it.  and  would  have  done  so  on  the 
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instant,  but  that  the  telegraph  to  Eng- 
land was  out  of  order.' 

Here  Dyneley  and  Gresham  inter- 
changed a  significant  glance.  It  was 
the  news  then  of  the  telegraphic  com- 
munication having  been  re-established 
between  the  two  countries  that  had 
so  alarmed  Walcot  during  his  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Raynes,  and  which 
had  caused  him  instantly  to  fly  to 
Sweden. 

*  What  I  suflered,'  continued  Sir 
Robert,  '  on  finding  myself  cut  ofi",  as 
it  were,  from  my  repentance  by  this 
circumstance,  no  tongue  can  tell.  The 
strange  country,  the  new  scenes,  were 
lost  upon  me ;  I  was  consumed  with 
an  insatiable  desire  to  make  my  peace 
with  all  of  you ;  and  it  monopolised 
me  wholly.  I  took  passage  home  by 
the  fii'st  ship — ah,  what  a  voyage  it 
was  !  I  mixed  with  none  of  the  pas- 
sengers ;  I  was  a  recluse  feeding  on 
my  own  miserable  thoughts  and  memo- 
ries. I  grudged  every  hour  of  our 
tardy  course  till  we  came  in  sight  of 
England  ;  and  then — then  fear  and 
shame  took  possession  of  me.  I  came 
up  here  last  night,  yet  dared  not  make 
my  presence  known  to  any  of  you. 
What  might  not  have  happened,  dur- 
ing my  long  absence,  to  those  I  had 
deserted ;  what  change  might  not 
have  taken  place  in  their  own  feelings 
towards  me  I ' 

'  There  has  been  no  change,  my  dear 
uncle,  so  far  as  their  affection  for  you 
is  concerned,'  interposed  Gresham, 
gently.  '  There  have  been  other 
changes,  however,  of  which  it  seems, 
you  do  not  know  anything.' 

'  But  you  told  me  all  were  well. 
Oh,  Heavens  !  what  has  happened  ? ' 

'  Nothing  has  happened,  sir,  thank 
Heaven,  to  either  Lady  Arden  or  the 
children;  theyareeven  nowin London.' 

'  So  near  !  '  exclaimed  Sir  Robert, 
with  a  start  of  joy.  '  And  yet,'  he 
added,  with  a  sigh,  '  they  mny  be  no 
longer  near  in  the  sense  of  dearness. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  my  conduct 
must  liave  estranged  them.' 

'  It  has  not    estranged   them,    sir. 


You  will  find  a  genuine   and   loving 
welcome  from  them  ;  but ' 

'  But  what,  George  ? '  inquii-ed  Sir 
Robert,  impatiently.  '  What  care  1 
what  has  happened,  if  they  are  alive 
and  well,  and  have  forgiven  me  % ' 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  Dyneley,  'events 
have  taken  place  which  exhibit  Ferdi- 
nand Walcot  in  the  blackest  colours. 
I  have  laid  before  you  the  deception 
practised  on  yourself — which  you  ap- 
parently admit  as  a  fact ;  and  yet — or 
so  it  seems  to  Gresham  and  myself— 
you  still  entertain  towards  him  a  cer- 
tain misplaced  kindliness,  Vthich  awak- 
ens doubt — suspicion — of  your  own 
strength  of  purpose.  Should  this  un- 
happy prejudice  in  his  favour  be  made 
apparent  to  Lady  Arden,  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  rendered  impossible.  I  must  add, 
in  my  opinion,  justly  so.' 

'  And  in  my  opinion,'  said  Gresham, 
bluntly,  '  the  man  is  only  fit  to  be 
hung.' 

Sir  Robert  turned  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  pained  look.  '  I  had  not 
expected  this,'  he  said.  '  I  had  fond- 
ly hoped  you  would  have  spared  me. 
It  is  impossible  indeed  that  you  should 
understand  what  my  unhappy  brother- 
in-law  has  been — nay,  I  confess  is — 
to  me.  If  I  say  he  has  been  in  my 
eyes  a  link  between  heaven  and  earth, 
to  you  it  must  needs  savour  of  exag- 
gei'ation.  Yet  "  sacred  is  the  flesh  and 
blood  to  which  we  link  a  faith  divine.  ' 
You  will  retort,  "  But  he  has  deceiv- 
ed you."  To  some  extent  he  may 
have  done  so  ;  and  indeed  I  know  he 
has.  But  who  shall  separate  the  false 
from  the  true  in  such  unsearchable 
things  1  Let  it  suflice  that  I  believe 
what  you  have  told  me  ;  that  this  man 
and  I  have  parted  for  ever  in  this 
world.  His  name  shall  never  cross 
my  lips,  but  on  the  other  hand  let  me 
not  hear  it  associated  with  evil  doing. 
The  fear  that  it  would  be  otherwise 
has — I  confess  it — lain  at  the  bottom 
of  my  hesitation  to  communicate  with 
Lady  Arden.' 

'  But  vou  do   not   know   what  the 
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man  has  done,  sir,'  urged  Gresham, 
lirmly. 

*  Nor  do  I  want  to  know.  Let  him 
be  dead  to  me  and  mine  lienceforth. 
To  those  whom  lie  has  wronged, 
through  me,  I  am  piepared  to  make 
every  reparation  in  my  power —  though 
it  includes  my  own  humiliation  and 
self-abasement.  But  of  what  he  has 
done  amiss  to  myself  let  me  be  the 
judge.  What  matters  it  to  you,  or 
any  one,  if  1  acquit  him?  For  days, 
and  weeks,  and  months,  of  late,  he  has 
been  as  it  were  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  my  own  conscience.  His  case  has 
been  pleaded,  both  for  and  against,  be- 
fore me.  He  has  been  convicted  of 
many  things.  I  have  heard,  it  is  true, 
from  your  lips  a  still  more  damning 
charge  than  any  heretofore  brought 
against  him,  but  I  had  already  con- 
ceived of  such  an  accusation  ;  it  does 
not  take  me  by  surprise  although  it 
pains  me  beyond  measure  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  can  prove  it.  Never- 
theless, so  far  as  I  am  concerned — 
and  it  is  I  who  am  mainly  concerned 
— I  acquit — -no,  I  cannot  acquit — but 
I  forgive  him.  All  confidence  between 
him  and  me  is  over  and  gone  ;  but  I 
nourish  no  ill-will  against  him.  I 
set  the  white  against  the  black  ;  the 
benefits  he  has  conferred  on  me  against 
the  injuries  he  has  committed  against 
me  ;  and  I  cry  quits.' 

'In  other  words,  Sir  Robert,'  ob- 
served Dyneley  firmly,  '  you  prefer  to 
persist  in  your  infatuation.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  you  wish  to  re- 
main ignorant  of  recent  events  ;  that 
you  resolutely  close  your  ears  against 
the  evidence  we  have  to  ofier  you 
of  this  man's  treachery,  fraud,  and 
greed!' 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  answered  the  other 
curtly.  '  I  do  not  wish  to  hear.'  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  paced  the 
room  with  hasty  strides.  '  .Stay,  there 
is  one  thing  to  state,  in  justice  to  Fer- 
dinand Walcot,  before  leaving  this 
painful  topic,  I  trust  forevei-.  He  may 
have  been  treacherous,  indeed  I  grant 
it ;  he  may  even  in  a  sense  have  been 


fraudulent ;  though  as  the  treachery 
and  the  fraud  concerned  myself  alone, 
it  is  for  me,  not  for  you,  to  judge  him  ; 
but  you  err  when  you  accuse  him  of 
greed.  Through  all  the  years  I  have 
known  him,  and  notwithstanding  the 
influence  he  posses.sed  over  me,  it  was 
never  used — -yes,  I  may  say  "  never  "^ 
— to  his  own  material  advantage.  I 
paid  him  a  certain  salary — a  small 
one  considering  the  services  he  did  me 
in  return — but  that  was  all  he  ever 
receivedfrom  me,  though  he  well  knew 
he  had  only  to  ask  and  have,  had  it 
been  thousands.  He  was  masterful,, 
and  fond  of  power,  but  loyal  and  just 
in  his  vicarious  exercise  of  it;  his 
spii-it  was  altogether  free  from  those 
gross  instincts  of  which  you  speak  ;  it 
was  mai-red  and  soiled,  no  doubt, 
though  I  once  thought  otherwise,  but 
it  was  never  polluted — else' — here  Sir 
Robert  paused.  '  Gresham,  Dyneley,. 
there  are  some  matters  upon  which  1. 
cannot  speak — and  I  will  not — even 
to  you.' 

'  There  is  no  need,  sir,'  answered 
the  curate  quietly.  '  Upon  the  mat- 
ters to  which,  as  I  conjecture,  you  re- 
fer, we  will  agree  to  difter  and  be  si- 
lent. But  I  may  remind  you,  since 
you  say  Mr.  Walcot  nevtr  sought  his 
own  advantage,  that  you  once  made  a 
a  will  in  his  favour?' 

Sir  Robert  started.  '  That  is  true,' 
he  said.  '  No  doubt  contingently,  that 
is  in  case  of  my  demise ' 

'  One  moment,  sir  ;  that  will  was- 
dictated  to  you  at  Halcombe  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  since  you 
are  now  aware  of  them,  you  can  hard- 
ly deny  at  Mr.  Walcot's  instigation.' 

Sir  Robert's  pale  face  flushed  from 
brow  to  chin.  '  1  suppose  it  was  so,' 
he  said  ;  '  indeed  it  must  have  been  so» 
Well,  that  will  is  now  waste  paper.' 

'  Not  altogether.  Sir  Robert ;  allow 
me.'  Dyneley  took  up  a  decanter  of 
wine  from  the  table,  and  filled  the- 
baronet's  glass,  '  When  you  have 
drunk  that  I  will  tell  you  something.' 

Sir  Robert  obeyed  mechanically  ; 
his  eyes  fixed  themselves  inquiringly 
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'Upon  the  curate's  face,  as  he  emptied 
the  glass,  and  set  it  down  with  trem- 
bling fingers. 

'  That  will  was  proved  in  Doctors' 
•Commons,  and  Ferdinand  Walcot  has 
gone  off  with  the  money.' 

Sir  Robert  sank  into  his  own  chair, 
and  gazed  on  the  speaker  with  wild 
amazement. 

'  That  will — iny  will — was  pi-oved  ! 
What,  as  thongh  I  were  a  dead  man — ' 

'  You  icere  dead  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  world.  Your  dead 
body — or  what  was  supposed  to  be  so 
— was  brought  over  from  Salton  Point 
by  Ferdinand  Walcot,  and  buried  in 
Halcombe  churchyard.  I  read  the 
^service  over  it  myself.' 


CHAPTER  L. 


POOR  DYNELEY. 


WHEN  the  new  history  of  Cre- 
dulity, Imposture,  and  Super- 
stition comes  to  be  compiled,  it  will 
have  to  be  recorded  of  the  dupes  of 
Spiritualism  that  for  the  most  part 
they  were  not  unconscious  that  those 
who  professed  themselves  to  be  links 
between  this  world  and  that  beyond 
the  grave  made  money  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  that  faculty  ;  that  being  pos- 
sessed of  certain  spiritual  attributes, 
unspeakably  tender  and  ethereal,  they 
turned  them  into  hard  cash  ;  that  hav- 
ing established  relations,  such  as  have 
iieen  yearned  for  in  vain  for  a  hun- 
dred generations  of  men,  with  deni- 
zens of  the  unseen  world,  they  took 
commissions  for  introducing  them  to 
less  favoured  fellow-creatures.  A  faith 
that  survived  this,  one  would  think, 
ought  to  have  moved  mountains,  in- 
stead of  leaving  everything — geogra- 
phically or  otherwise — exactly  whereit 
found  it.  The  explanation,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  gross  view  which  the  dupes 
themselves  take  of  spiritual  matters, 
which  prevents  them  observing  the 
anomaly,  far  less   the  ii  reverence,  of 


the    frauds    of     which    they    are    the 
victims. 

With  Sir  Robert  Arden  this  was 
not  so  ;  he  had  been  fooled  to  the  toj) 
of  his  beait,  and,  even  when  he  had 
suspected  d\iplicity,  had  stuck  to  his 
colours  ;  the  memories  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  Ferdinand  Walcot 
were  so  dear,  and  mingled  with  such 
unutterable  mysteries,  that  they  had 
survived  the  knowledge  of  his  deceit 
and  ill-behaviour.  There  seemed  to 
him  something  of  the  ])riest's  office — 
nay,  of  the  ]iriest's  attributes — about 
Ferdinand  Walcot  still, though  he  had, 
as  it  were,  poisoned  the  sacramental 
elements. 

But  when  it  was  once  made  clear 
that  the  man  had  been  actuated  by 
mere  greed,  then  in  the  long  hood- 
winked, but  pure,  eyes  of  his  victim 
he  fell  to  pieces  at  once  like  some  rot- 
ten thing.  The  means  which  he  had 
taken  to  accomplish  his  villainy — stu- 
pendous as  they  were  in  their  ingenu- 
ity —were  lost  in  the  baronet's  view 
in  the  villainy  itself.  That  temble 
revelation  of  the  curate,  '  Your  body 
was  buried  in  Halcombe  churchyard, 
and  myself  read  the  service  over  it,' 
went  home  to  Sir  Robert  Arden  like 
a  cannon  ball ;  he  fell  back  in  his 
chair  under  them,  as  though  he  had 
indeed  been  dead  ■  but  his  first  words 
w^ere  not  of  amazement,  but  of  self- 
abasement  and  conti'ition. 

'  I  have  been  fooled,'  he  said,  '  and 
fooled  into  evil  doing  from  first  to  last.' 

To  hear  him  say  so,  with  his  grey 
hair  bowed  before  them,  and  his  hands 
clasped  in  mute  appeal  to  their  pity, 
went  to  the  very  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

So  forlorn  and  melancholy  was  his 
condition  that  it  was  arranged  that 
Gresham  should  take  n\>  his  quarters 
at  the  hotel  for  the  night,  while 
Dyneley  went  back  to  the  ladies  to  ex- 
plain matters  as  best  he  could.  This 
was  not  an  easy  task,  nor  one  that 
could  be  procrastinated,  since  that 
'  little  stroll  to  smoke  a  cigar '  which 
Mayne  had  given  as  a  reason  for  the 
young  men's  absence  had  extended  to 
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soroe  hours,  and  excited  an  anxiety  it 
was  necessary  to  apjjease.  I^et  it  suf- 
fice to  say  that  the  curate  accomplish- 
ed his  mission  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  liysterics.  Lady  Arden  wejjt, 
but  the  tears  she  shed  were  those  of 
silent  joy.  It  was  curious  that  the 
thought  of  doing  away  with  all  niis- 
understandicg  between  herself  and  Sir 
Robert  seemed  to  afford  her  a  satis- 
faction almost  equal  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  existence. 

'Thank  Heaven,  that  villain  can 
never  again  come  between  my  hus- 
band and  me,'  she  said. 

Although,  too,  the  absorbing  topic 
for  them  all  was  the  almost  miracu- 
lous re-appeai-ance  of  Sir  Robert  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  there  were  other  mat- 
ters demanding  discussion  of  a  scarcely 
less  amazing  kind. 

At  midnight  a  note  was  brought 
into  Lady  Arden  in  Sir  Robert's  hand 
writing.  She  kissed  it  reverently,  and 
when  she  read  it,  turned  toEliseHurt. 
'  My  dear  husband,'  she  said,  with 
a  tear  and  a  smile,  '  has  sent  you  a 
message,  Elise  ;  he  is  bent  upon  con- 
ferring happiness  on  others,  as  he  ever 
was.  He  bids  me  tell  you  that  his 
"inopportune  appearance,"as  he  terms 
it,  is  not  to  delay  by  a  single  hour 
your  union  with  his  nephew.' 

'  That  is  so  like  dear  papa,'  cried 
Evelyn  ;  '  no  one  save  himself  could 
at  such  a  time  have  been  so  thought- 
ful, even  for  those  they  love.' 

Elise  said  nothing ;  her  heart  was 
too  full  for  speech ;  but  she  raised 
Lady  Ardens  lingers  to  her  lips,  and 
kissed  them.  Not  an  eye  of  those 
present  was  di'y,  nor  closed  that  night 
in  slumber.  The  events  that  oectirred 
and  the  marvels  incidentally  disclosed 
— or  rather  half  disclosed — begot  in 
all  too  overwhelming  an  excitement. 
The  ladies,  however,  were  persuaded 
to  retire  to  their  rooms,  leaving  Mayne 
and  Dyneiey  alone  together. 

'  By  Jove,'  exclaimed  the  former, 
giving  for  the  first  time  a  natural  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings,  '  this  is  a  most 
tremendous  business,  eh  ? ' 


Not  even  your  eloquence,  Mayne, 
can  exaggerate  or  enhance  its  import- 
ance,' answered  the  curate,  drily. 

'But  the  ladies  don't  seem  quite  to 
see  it,'  urged  the  other.  '  They  per- 
ceive, of  course,  that  a  miracle  has 
happened  in  this  turning-up  of  Sir 
Robert;  but  that's  nothing  to  what 
we  now  know  has  gone  before  it  ;  not 
to  mention  what  is  to  come  after  it; 
I  mean  its  consequences.  Instead  of 
Gresham  having  j£  12,000  per  year — 
for  one  thing —  he  will  now  only  have 
what  his  uncle  chooses  to  allow  him. 
Fur  the  estates,  of  course,  will  revert 
at  once  to  their  former  owner.' 

'  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  great 
changes,'  replied  Dyneiey,  slowly  ; 
his  voice  was  grave,  and  even  sad  ; 
but  the  other  was  too  full  of  excite- 
ment to  notice  it. 

'  Yes,  and  there  have  been,  begad, 
too  ;  who  7C'as\i  that  got  exchanged  for 
Sir  Robert,  think  you  ;  died  at  Salton 
Point  in  place  of  him,  and  has  been 
trespassing  all  this  time  in  the  family 
vault  at  Halcombe  1  It  doesn't  seem 
to  strike  you  as  being  anything  very 
remarkable  to  bury  the  wrong  man— 
I  suppose  clergymen  are  used  to  it.' 

'  My  dear  Mayne,  it  is  not  only  re- 
markable, but  astounding.  I  am  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  network  of  intrigue 
and  villainy  in  which  this  fellow  Wal- 
cot  enmeshed  us  ;  but  so  far  as  the 
dead  man  is  concerned,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  crime  involved  be- 
yond that  of  du[)licity.  One  person 
Avas  merely  substituted  for  another; 
the  man,  whoever  he  was,  can:e  to  his 
end  by  natural  means  ;  there  was  no 
foul  play.' 

'  My  dear  Dyneiey,  for  a  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England  you  are  really 
the  very  coolest  hand  ;  one  dying  per- 
son was  '  merely'  substituted  for  an- 
other, you  say.  But  I  suppose  he 
had  some  hand  in  the  substitution 
himself.  He  didn't  die  at  Salton 
Point  instead  of  somebody  else  to 
i  pkase  Walcot,  I  suppose,  however 
I  persuasive  that  gentleman's  manners 
mav  have  been.     Moreover,  even  if 
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he  did,  it  strikes  a  mere  layman  as 
rather  a  ghastly  sort  of  thing  for  a  fel- 
low-creature to  do — this  sailing  under 
false  colours  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave. ' 

'  It  was  very  wiong  and  horrible 
altogether,'  assented  the  curate  in  a 
mechanical  tone.  '  But  the  mystery 
will  be  explaine  '.  no  doubt,  one  day.' 

'  One  would  really  think  by  your 
way  of  speaking  about  it,'  replied 
Mayne,  '  that  you  had  got  hold  of 
one  end  of  the  mystery  already  ; 
it  seems,  however,  to  have  escaped 
your  recollection  tliat  Gresham  him- 
self went  down  to  8alton  Point,  and 
saio  Ills  uncle  after  death,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Sir  Robert  was  on  his 
way  to  Australia.  The  subject  of 
miracles  may  pall,  and  fail  to  interest, 
in  your  reverence's  case,  through 
familiarity,  but  this  little  incident,  1 
confess,  strikes  me  as  the  most  note- 
worthy of  all.' 

'  Nay,  it  only  proves  that  Gresham 
was  deceived  in  the  identity  of  the 
man  in  death,  as  we  were  in  his 
burial.  The  difference  between  two 
dead  old  men  is  by  no  means  so 
marked  as  between  two  living  ones  ; 
and  from  what  I  know  of  Gresham's 
character — though  he  is  as  brave  as  a 
lion — he  would  shrink  from  such  a 
spectacle  rather  than  narrowly  inves- 
tigate it.  Bevill,  if  you  remember, 
never  saw  the  body.' 

'  True,  true,'  exclaimed  Mayne, 
beginning  to  j^ace  the  room,  as  his 
custom  was  when  greatly  excited  ;  '  I 
wish  Bevill  were  here  now  ;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  would  not  deprive 
him  of  a  certaiu  person's  company 
for  an  instant.  My  dear  Dyneley, 
you  will  set  all  my  blood  boil- 
ing. You  think  I  am  a  happy  man, 
no  doubt.' 

'  You  ought  to  be,'  answered 
Dyneley,  sighing. 

'  Ought,  yes  ;  but  "  ought"  stands 
for  nothing.  I  shall  never  be  com- 
fortable, nor  quiet,  until  I  have  per- 
formed my  mission  in  life.  Do  you 
know   that    (hat    man   has   got    clear 


away  to  Sweden  with  something  like 
sixty  thousand  pounds !  Whatever 
doubtsyou  may  have  had  on  the  matter 
— for  you  did  doubt  ;  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  you  parsons  to  doubt,  when  every- 
body else  is  certain,  ami  tvVe  ven^a  — 
it  is  now  proved  that  Ferdinand  Wal- 
cot  has  robbed  Sir  Robert  of  three 
thousand  a  year  for  ever.' 

'  He  will  not  enjoy  it,'  observed  the 
curate,   calmly. 

'  Well,  let  us  hope  not—  for  ever  ; 
at  present,  however,  he  appeal's  to  be 
doing  i-o.  Bevill  writes  me  that  the 
villain  is  living  like  a  lighting  cock  in 
Christiana.  Whenever  I  think  of 
that,  you  can't  imagine  how  like  a 
fighting  cock  I  feel  myseK.  I  wish  I 
had  your  philosophic  calm,  old  fellow. 
I  positively  feel  too  savnge  to  go  to 
bed.  I  shall  try  the  morning  air,  and 
another  cigar.'     And  he  went  out. 

He  was  mistaken  in  attril)nting  to 
his  late  companion  a  ])hilosophic  calm, 
though  the  curate  did  his  bi  st  to  be 
resigned  and  patient.  The  shadow  of 
a  bitter  disappointment  had  jirojected 
itself  upon  his  spirit,  and  in  that  night 
of  wonders  had  renderei  him  indif- 
ferent and  unsympathetic  in  his 
friend's  view.  By  the  retnrn  of  Sir 
Robert  all  the  old  obstacles  to  the 
curate's  marriage  with  Evelyn  had 
suddenly  sprung  up  anew.  At  her 
own  imj)lied  request  he  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  put  off,  out  of  respect  for 
the  baronet's  memory,  a  direct  appli- 
cation for  her  hand,  and  how  could 
he  make  it  now,  when  she  was  no 
longer  comparatively  dowerless,  but 
had  become  as  before  the  possible  re- 
cipient of  great  possessions  ?  Nay,^ 
although  Sir  Robert,  it  seemed,  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  union  of 
Gresham  and  Elise,  it  was  by  no 
means  likely  that  his  nephew,  having 
m.ide  so  unwished  for  a  choice,  would 
now  be  made  Sir  Robert's  heir.  The 
broad  lands  of  Halcorabe  were  more 
likely  to  be  left  to  his  wife's  family, 
and  especially  to  his  favourite  niece, 
than  ever.  John  Dyneley  was  too 
cfood  a  man  to  regret  that  the  house 
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to  which  he  was  so  closely  attached, 
by  bonds  of  friendship  had  regained 
its  head  and  its  protector  ;  but  the 
circumstance,  he  felt,  had  dashed  the 
cup  of  hap])iness  from  his  own  lips. 
If  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,  it  is  equally  true  that  that  is  a 
very  favourable  gale  of  Fortune,  in- 
deed, which  wrecks  the  hopes  of  no 
man. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

A    MATRIMONIAL    TEA-PARTY. 

"TTISr ALLOYED,  for  the  most  part, 
vJ  as  was  the  joy  of  his  family  at 
Sir  Robert  Arden's  return,  it  was  by 
no  means  free  from  embarrassment  ; 
to  put  the  matter  vulgarly,  and  as  I 
am  afraid  it  was  actually  i)ut  in  the 
domestic  i-egions  of  Halcombe  Hall, 
'  What  business  had  he  ever  had  to 
have  gone  away,  drat  him?'  (But 
this,  it  is  fail'  to  add,  was  before  it 
was  understood  that  the  legacies  left 
to  each  member  of  the  household  were 
not  to  be  revoked.)  Sir  Robert  him 
self  was  more  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  sentiment  thus  expressed  than  any 
one.  He  was,  to  say  truth,  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself.  But  being  as 
sound  at  heart  as  a  bell,  however 
wanting  in  moral  sti-ength  and  mental 
acuteness,  he  had  not  that  fear  of  rid- 
icule which  in  most  persons  under 
such  circumstances  would  have  been 
well-nigh  insupportable.  His  chief 
fear  was  lest  his  late  ill-judged  pi-o- 
ceedings  should  have  done  an  irreme- 
diable wrong  to  any  one  but  himself; 
extreme  sensitiveness  prevented  his 
ascertaining  this  by  direct  inquiry,  but 
his  eyes  and  ears  were  open  while  his 
tongue  was  dumb.  Unfoitunately, 
since  it  was  understood  that  concern- 
ing a  certain  personage  (who,  never- 
theless, occupied  everybody's  thoughts) 
a  discreet  silence  was  to  be  maintained, 
conversation  for  a  time  between  him- 
self and  family  was  difficult,  and  the 
wheels  of  domestic  life  were  clogged 
and  hampered.     At  the  first  meeting 


and  for  the  few  days  during  which 
they  remained  in  London,  Mayne  was 
wont  to  declare  that  the  whole  party 
were  only  saved  from  total  collapse  by 
the  Great  Baba,  to  whom  Sir  Robert's 
return  was  merely  a  gratifying  inci- 
dent— involving  endless  treats  and 
presents— without  any  thinganomalous 
or  remarkable  about  it.  He  considered 
dear  Papa  had  played  a  very  clever 
and  amusing  trick  upon  society  in 
putting  somebody  else  into  the  feather 
coach  instead  of  himself,  and  then 
popping  up  again  unexpectedly. 

'  /  sord  you  first,'  he  said,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  game  of  Hide  and  Seek, 
in  which  he  had  been  the  fortunate 
di-scoverer.  *  EUy  (Elise)  sord  you 
second,  after  I  cried  "  I  spy."  '  All 
remembrance  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Wal- 
cot  had  apparently  vanished  from  his 
mind,  until  one  day,  fortunately  not  in 
Sir  Robert's  presence,  he  hazarded  a 
liope  suggested  by  the  pit  picture  in 
'  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,'  that  it  was 
I\l  r.  \Valcot  who  had  been  put  into  the 
pit-hole  instead  of  Papa. 

'  Let  us  trust  so,'  said  Franky,  pi- 
ously, whose  spii'it,  to  say  truth,  had 
been  slightly  dashed  by  dear  Papa's 
return,  lest  it  should  involve  that  of 
hateful  Uncle  Ferdy. 

In  London,  Sir  Robert's  resuscita- 
tion was  only  what  is,  by  courtesy, 
termed  a  nine  days'  wonder — in  the 
metropolis  no  wonder  lasts  in  reality 
half  so  long,  but  is  overlapped  by  and 
gives  place  to  another  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  '  dissolving  views.'  But 
at  Halcombe  a  good  deal  was  both  said 
and  thought  about  it,  and  for  a  very 
considerable  period.  An  observation 
of  Mr.  Raynes  upon  the  subject,  ac- 
companied by  a  most  tremendous  g.in, 
was  not  only  characteristic,  but  per- 
haps embodied  the  secret  thoughts  of 
a  good  many  people. 

'  Well,  I  tell  you  what,'  he  said  ; 
'  things  may  be  a  little  uncomfortable 
at  the  Hall,  but  they  might  easily 
have  been  a  good  deal  worse.  What 
with  Gresham  and  the  young  ladies  all 
choosing  their  sweethearts — which  is  a 
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kind  of  game  evei-yl)ody  likes  to  join  in 
— -it's  a  deuced  good  thing  Lady  Arden 
herself  didn't  get  engaged  to  anybody.' 

Perhaps  the  wisest  course,  as  well 
as  the  kindest,  which  Sir  Robert  could 
have  taken  was  his  insisting  upon  the 
marriage  of  Gresham  and  Elise  taking 
place  at  Halcombe  upon  the  date  al- 
ready fixed  foi  it  :  for  there  is  nothing 
like  a  wedding  for  monopolising  one's 
neighbours'  thoughts  and  talk,  and  for 
dwarfing  all  other  objects  of  interest. 
But  for  that,  the  exhumation  of  that 
interloping  body  in  the  family  vault 
^with  a  view  of  course  to  its  identi- 
fication— would  have  caused  not  a  lit- 
tle stir,  and  once  more  turned  all 
minds  to  the  topic  wdiieh  Sir  Robert 
would  fain  have  had  them  forget. 

We  may  here  say  it  was  exhumed 
in  vain  ;  neither  more  nor  less  was 
found  there,  alas,  than  is  to  be  dis- 
covered after  the  very  best  and  noVjlest 
of  us  have  mingled  for  a  few  weeks 
with  the  dust  we  came  from.  It  only 
added  another  mystery  to  the  romance 
that  overhung  the  Hall,  and  set  all 
mouths  agape.  But  to  a  secluded 
neighbourhood  like  that  of  Halcombe, 
which  had  had  no  topic  to  talk  about 
since  the  pedlar  was  frozen  to  death 
on  the  moor  early  in  the  century,  such 
a  superfluity  of  incident  was  over- 
whelming. 

Their  power  of  absorption  was  not 
equal  to  it  ;  and  just  as  the  boa  con- 
strictor, who  is  made  lively  with  a 
rabbit,  is,  after  a  yoke  of  oxen,  inclined 
for  sluDiber,  they  become  lethargic — 
gorged. 

The  marriage  of  George  Greshani 
finished  them  ;  their  glutted  curiosity 
could  only  feebly  grasp  this  last  inci- 
dent presented  to  their  notice,  and  Sir 
Robert  and  his  late  proceedings  hence- 
forward scarcely  occupied  any  space 
in  their  minds. 

The  baronet  himself  almost  for- 
got his  own  humiliation  and  self-re 
proaches  in  the  happiness  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  his  nephew  ;  and  indeed 
he  had  hit  by  instinct  upon  the  best 
method  of    rehabilitating  himself   in 


his  own  eyes  in  other  cases.  For  ex- 
ample, though  her  presence  at  the 
Hall  must  needs  have  been  distressing 
to  him,  he  insisted  on  Annabel  Spenee 
retaining  her  old  position  there  :  he 
had  had  enough,  he  said,  of  punishing 
the  innocent  in  place  of  the  guilty  ;  it 
was  but  fitting  that  the  remembrance 
of  his  transgressions  should  thus  be 
kept  alive  within  him  :  and,  moreover, 
it  was  the  only  way  that  just  now  pre- 
sented itself  for  keeping  the  penitent 
girl  under  the  curate's  spiritual  eye. 

Dyneley  himself  was  in  higher  fa- 
vour with  his  patron  than  ever,  and 
was  admitted  more  than  any  one 
to  his  inmost  confidence  ;  which, 
greatly  to  his  indignation,  caused  Mr. 
Mayne  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of 
Ferdinand  the  Second. 

The  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  one, 
and  beside  Mr.  Mayne  there  was  but 
one  marriage  guest  at  Halcombe  with 
whom  we  have  any  near  concern.  He 
was  a  friend  of  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  was  welcomed  accordinglv 
by  the  whole  household,  but  with  no 
one  did  he  '  cotton  "  (as  he  himself 
expressed  it)  so  closely  as  with  Mr. 
Mayne.  They  were  sailoi's  both,  and 
were  consumed  with  a  common  pas- 
sion for  tobacco,  which,  however,  the 
latter  only  smoked.  Commodore 
Pearce  (as  he  was  always  called  at 
Halcombe,  because  it  was  understood 
he  liked  it)  both  smoked  and  chewed. 
That  this  little  eccentricity  was  tole- 
rated, even  out  of  doors,  by  Lady  Ar- 
den, was  a  proof  alike  of  the  Commo- 
dore's popularity  with  her,  and  of  the 
improvement  in  what  the  doctors  with 
euphemious  vagueness  termed  her 
nerve  centres.  The  events  that  had 
taken  place  within  her  recent  experi- 
ence had  had  both  morally  and  physi-' 
cally  a  favourable  etlect  upon  her;  her 
ladyship  had  had  in  her  time  detract- 
ors of  the  base  sort  who  had  asserted 
that  '  what  she  wanted  was  a  good 
shaking  ;  '  and  this  recipe,  which  had 
certainly  been  applied,  had  really 
achieved  the  best  results.  Like 
naughtv    children,     who    liaAe    been 
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given  '  sonietliing  to  cry  for '  which 
they  have  not  desired,  she  had  now 
learnt  not  to  cry  aVjout  nothing.  A 
better  wife  than  the  present  Lady 
Arden — though  built  upon  very  dif- 
ferent lines  from  those  of  his  '  sainted 
Madeline  ' — the  Baronet  could  have 
hardly  found  ;  while  as  a  mother  there 
was  no  room  for  improvement  in  her. 

On  the  day  after  the  departure  of 
the  young  couple,  Sir  Robert  had  a 
long  talk  with  Dyneley  at  the  Manor 
Farm  of  so  confidential  a  nature  that 
even  the  above  fact  was  hinted  at. 

'  I  am  more  fortunate,  my  good  fel- 
low,' he  said,  '  than  I  ever  knew  my- 
self to  be,  until  now  ;  and  happy  far 
indeed  beyond  my  deserts.  How  un- 
true in  my  case  is  the  sad  reflection  of 
the  poet  : — 

Could  the  dead  resume  their  life, 
That  they  would  find  in  child  and  wife 
An  iron  welcome  when  they  rise. 

How  different— though  so  underserv- 
edly — have  matters  been  with  me. 
And  then  only  look  at  Gresham  : 

The  hard  heir  strides  about  his  lands. 
And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day 

has  no  application  to  him,  I'm  sure. 
One  would  think  he  had  gained  twelve 
thousand  a  year  by  my  reappearance 
on  the  stage  of  life  instead  of  having 
lost  it.  Of  course  I  have  made  him  a 
handsome  allowance,  but  what  is  that 
compared  with  his  prospectsof  a  month 
agor 

'  Your  nephew  is  incapable  of  a  sor- 
did thought,'  replied  the  curate  warmly, 
'  and  is  thoroughly  deserving  of  your 
liberality.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it ;  it  is  fortunate  in- 
deed that  I  have  such  a  noble  nature 
to  deal  with — I  could  not  endure  to 
think  that  my  coming  back  was  a 
source  of  disappointment  to  anybody.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  could  not,'  answered 
the  curate. 

'Everybody  has  behaved  in  the  most 
frank  and  generous  way  to  me,'  con- 
tinued Sir  Robert,  '  with  one  excep- 
tion.' 


'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  there  is  even 
one,'  replied  Dyneley. 

'  I  am  sorry  too,  especially  as  this 
has  happened  in  a  quarter  where  I 
looked  for  better  things.  Of  course  I 
make  allowances  for  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  ;  my  unexpect- 
ed return  has  put  evei-y thing  so  to})- 
sy-turvey  that  I  sometimes  feel  I 
ought  to  have  never  come  back  at  all  ; 
moreover,  I  had  so  mismanaged  matters 
of  late  '  (here  the  colour  came  into  Sir 
Robert's  face)  '  that  there  is  no  won- 
der people  have  lost  confidence  in  me  ; 
still  I  did  hope  that  I  should  have 
been  given  credit  by  the  person  I  have 
in  my  mind  for  good  feeling,  if  not  for 
some  generosity  of  spirit' 

'  I  have  never  heard  any  one  deny 
you  those  qualities,  Sir  Robert ;  if  he 
has  done  so,  he  is  one  who  does  not 
know  you.' 

'  But  this  person  knows  me  very 
well ;  and  yet  he  has  not  only  attribu- 
ted to  my  nature  an  undue  regard  for 
wealth  and  position,  but  has  supposed 
that  recent  events  have  taught  me  no 
lesson  in  that  respect.  When  a  man 
has  been  deceived  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  has  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  real  woi-th  and  true  nobility 
of  character,  as  has  happened  to  me, 
is  it  likely  that  he  should  still  set  store 
on  things  evanescent  and  accidental, 
and  hold  lightly  such  qualities  as 
goodness,  truth,  self  sacrifice,  and 
generosity  ? ' 

'  I  know  no  one,  sir,  who  supposes 
that  you  hold  them  lightly,'  answered 
the  curate  simply. 

'  Well,  I  do  ;  it  is  the  man  who 
stands  before  me.  How  is  it,  if  you 
not  so  misjudged  me,  that  you  have 
never  breathed  a  word  to  me  of  your 
love  for  Evelyn  \ ' 

'  A  h  sir,  I  felt — I  feared  ' stam- 
mered the  curate. 

'  You  felt  I  was  an  ass,  and  feared 
to  prove  it,  Dyneley.  Well,  it  was 
not  paying  me  a  compliment,  but  let 
that  pass.  You  have  been  punished 
sufficiently  by  your  own  doubts  of  mj 
sanity — for  they   were    nothing  less. 
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When  a  man  has  been  kept  so  long  in 
the  dark,  as  I  have  been,  he  does  not 
see  things  so  quickly  as  other  people  ; 
if  you  wish  to  know  who  opened  my 
eyes  it  was  Mrs.  George  Gresham.  I 
asked  her  if  there  was  anything  1 
could  do  to  complete  her  business,  and 
she  said,  "  Yes ;  make  Evelyn  happy 
too."  There  is  a  straightforwardness 
about  that  young  woman  I  greatly  ad- 
mire ;  moreover,  the  Commodore  has 
told  me  such  things  about  her — when 
the  ship  was  wrecked — as  convince  me 
that  Gresham  has  won  a  woman 
worthy  of  him.  And  I  can  say  the 
same,  Dyneley,  in  your  case,  with  re- 
spect to  Evelyn.' 

The  matter-of-fact  and  taking-for- 
granted  method  of  dealing  with  the 
curate's  passion  saved  that  modest 
youngfellowaworldof  emban-assment; 
but  even  as  it  was,  he  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  express  his  sense  of  Sir  Robert's 
kindness. 

'  Tut,  tut  ;  I  am  as  pleased  to  give 
her  to  you,'  said  the  baronet,  '  as  you 
are  to  take  her,  only  you  must  not 
take  her  aioay.  Halcombe  and  I  can- 
not spare  her  ;  I  am  come  over  here 
this  morning  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  the  Manor  Farm  to  make  it  suitable 
for  a  married  pai-son  —  and  at  the  same 
time,  since  I  hate  evictions,  to  keep 
on  Gilbert  Holm  as  my  tenant.  When 
you  have  overgrown  it,  you  can  have 
a  wing  at  the  Hall  and  welcome.' 

The  curate  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  happiness,  and  therefore  scarcely  in 
the  precise  state  of  mind  adapted  for 
the  consideration  of  building  altei-a- 
tions  ;  never  was  tenant  so  prompt  to 
agree  with  every  plan  proposed  by 
landlord. 

'  This  is  ridiculous,  you  know,'  said 
Sir  Robei-t ;  '  1  have  suggested  three 
sorts  of  windowsfor  the  drawing-room, 
and  you  have  said  of  each  that  "  it 
couldn't  be  better."  One  m^ist  be 
better  than  the  other,  my  good  fellow. 
I'll  see  Evelynherself  about  it — you'll 
have  to  ask  her,  I  suppose,  when  the 
wedding  is  to  be  ? ' 

'Well,  yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so.'     The 


curate  was  far  from  wishing  to  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  mat- 
ter in  question  ;  and  quite  sympathised 
with  Sir  Robert's  obvious  desire  that 
there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  he  felt  he  could  scarcely  tix 
a  young  lady's  wedding-day  without 
putting  the  preliminary  question  to 
her,  of  '  Would  she  marry  himT 

'  Young  people  are  so  different  from 
what  they  were  in  my  time,'  contin- 
ued the  baronet,  'and  take  everything 
so  precious  coolly.  Now,  there's 
Mayne,  for  instance,  a  most  capital 
fellow,  no  doubt,  and  who  will  make 
Milly  an  excellent  husband.  In  his 
case  there  is  plenty  of  money,  and  no 
sort  of  reason  that  I  know  of  why  he 
shouldn't  marry  her  to-morrow  ;  yet, 
when  I  hinted  as  much  to  him  the 
other  day,  he  hemmed  and  ha  d,  and 
said,  "  Well,  not  to  morrow.  Sir 
Robert,  the  fact  is  I  have  a  visit  to 
pay  to  an  old  friend  abroad  first." 
"  Well,"  said  I,  quite  out  of  patience 
with  the  fellow,  "  I  hope  it  isn't  a 
lady  friend,  at  all  events."  And  he 
assured  me  that  it  was  not.  You  had 
better  talk  to  him,  yourself,  Dyneley, 
and  find  out  when  he  does  mean  to 
many  Milly  ;  and  then  yoti  and  Evy 
can  be  married  the  same  day  you 
know.' 

The  curate  expressed  his  approval 
of  this  arrangement,  and  secretly  re- 
solved to  carry  the  tardy  Mr.  i\Iayne 
on  his  shoulders,  if  it  were  necessary, 
to  the  bi  ink  of  Matrimony,  and  then 
pitch  him  over. 


CHAPTER   LII. 


ON    BOARD    THE  '  RUBY. 

r INHERE  was  this  redeeming  point 
-L  even  in  Sir  Robert's  eyes,  in 
Mr.  Mayne's  desire  to  pay  his  Conti- 
nental friend  a  visit  before  becoming 
a  Benedict,  namely,  that  he  was  ob- 
viously in  a  hurry  to  get  that  visit 
over.     On  the  second  day  after  Gres- 
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ham's  marriage,  he  left  the  Hall,  ac- 
companied by  his  new  friend  the 
( Jommodore,  and  w  ith  the  full  permis- 
sion and  a])probation  of  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  he  owed  allegiance. 
Milly  knew  not  whither  he  was  bound 
nor  for  how  long  ;  but  she  had  not 
only  confidence  in  his  fidelity,  but  the 
conviction  that  it  was  no  mere  caprice 
that  was  dejjriving  her  of  his  presence. 
He  had  assured  her  of  that  much,  and 
liad  besought  her  to  forgive  him  for 
withholding  a  secret  from  her  on  the 
\ery  threshold  of  their  married  life. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  I  promise  you, 
my  darling,'  he  added,  fondly,  '  to 
have  none  such  after  marriage.' 

Thei'e  was  no  reason  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned  why  Millicent  should 
not  have  been  told  whither  her  lover 
was  going,  but  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, for  the  present  at  least,  to 
conceal  it  from  Sir  Robert ;  any  re- 
ference to  his  brother-in-law  was  tac- 
itly forbidden  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  nor  would  he  have  approved 
of  any  action,  no  matter  with  what 
object,  that  would  have  brought  Fer- 
dinand Walcot's  name  (and  his  own 
unhappy  connection  with  it)  into  pub- 
lic notice.  And  the  fact  was  that  the 
destination  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mayne 
was  Christiana,  and  his  object  the 
playing  out  of  that  return  match  with 
his  enemy  which  had  so  long  been 
postponed  sine  die. 

There  were  difficulties  about  it  that 
most  men  would  have  pronounced  in- 
superable, but  of  these  Mayne  thought 
but  lightly  ;  there  were  objections  to 
it,  that  in  the  eyes  of  men  both  wise 
and  just  mighthavebeen  thought  fatal, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Mayne 
kept  his  own  counsel  on  the  matter.  If 
his  plan  should  fail,  none  but  himself 
and  the  Commodore  (who,  in  fact,  had 
suggested  the  scheme)  could  be  blamed 
foi-  it,  and  only  one  person — the  trusty 
Bevill — need  be  cognisant  of  his  ill 
success.  Per  contra,  if  he  succeeded, 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot  would  have  to 
return  that  60,000/.,  which  he  had 
annexed  so  cunningly,  to  its  original 
G 


jjossessor.  The  game  was  certainly 
worth  the  candle,  and  over  and  above 
the  stakes — and  what  afforded  even  a 
greater  atti-action  for  the  player — was 
the  po,ssibility  of  crying*quits  with  one 
who  had  brought  upon  him  personally 
an  undeserved  humiliation,  who  had 
committed  a  gigantic  and  successful 
fi'aud,  and  who  doubtless  considered 
himself  too  clever  by  half  to  fall  with- 
in the  scope  of  retribution. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving 
Halcombe,  Mayne  set  sail  from  Har- 
wich in  his  own  yacht,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Pearce,  who 
was  not  unacquainted  with  high  lati- 
tudes, nor  for  the  first  time  had 
threaded  the  green  islands  that  stud 
the  quiet  firth  that  leads  up  to  Chris- 
tiana. Mr.  Mayne  had  business  rela- 
tions, as  we  know,  with  a  certain 
house  timber  merchant  of  that  place, 
with  whom  he  had  kept  up  constant 
communications  of  late,  and  whom  he 
had  informed  of  his  present  expedi- 
tion. Acting  under  his  advice,  Mr. 
Mayne  himself  forebore  to  gratify  his 
traveller's  curiosity  by  going  on  shore 
at  all,  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  port 
kept  himself  in  strict  seclusion  on 
board  his  yacht,  and  explored  Chris- 
tiana by  deputy  in  the  person  of  his 
skippei".  The  Commodore  himself  did 
not  show  much  energy  in  investigat- 
ing the  public  buildings  or  other  lions 
of  the  place,  but  took  up  his  quarters 
at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  and  passed  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  the 
reading  room  thereof,  where  he  fell  in 
(not  altogether  by  accident)  with  an 
English  gentleman  resident  in  the 
town,  but  who  had  himself  only  set- 
tled there  of  late  months.  This  per- 
sonage, though  of  attractive  appear- 
ance, good  address,  and  of  undeniably 
ample  means,  had  his  enemies  among 
his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  town, 
who  by  their  machinations  and  slan- 
ders (as  he  averred)  had  caused  him 
to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust,  and 
prevented  him  from  taking  his  proper 
position  in  local  society.  The  cloud 
that  overhung  him  was  but  temporary, 
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the  calumnies  that  had  been  dissemi- 
nated against  him  were  dying  out,  un- 
able to  confror>t  the  quiet  dignity  of 
his  blameless  life,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  was  denied  admittance  to  the 
Athenaeum,  where  the  chief  intellec- 
tual society  of  the  place  was  to  be  met 
■with,  and  where  not  only  English 
works  of  reference  were  to  be  found, 
but  the  London  newspajiers  were  filed, 
an  opportunity  for  perusing  which  to 
an  exile  like  himself  would  haye  been 
very  desirable.  The  freeboru  citizen 
of  the  United  States  sympathised  with 
this  yictim  to  the  exclusive  and  pre- 
judiced ideas  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  ofTered  him,  by  degrees,  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  It  was  impossible, 
of  course,  for  him  permanently  to 
remedy  his  isolation,  but  such  ameli- 
orations of  it  as  were  in  his  power  he 
placed  at  his  service.  Among  other 
things,  '  Would  he  do  him  the  honour 
to  dine  with  him  on  board  the  Jinhji  ? ' 

Suspicion  at  once  showed  itself  in 
Mr.  Walcot's  expressive  features.  He 
was  not  partial,  he  said,  to  being  on 
board  ship,  even  in  harbour,  and  could 
enjoy  his  new  friend's  society  on  shore 
without  trenching  on  his  hospitality. 

Then  followed  a  few  searching  ques- 
tions as  to  the  yacht  and  its  owner- 
ship, to  which  the  Commodore  replied 
with  a  frank  audacity  that  went 
further,  perhaps,  with  his  new  friend 
than  the  most  eainest  simplicity 
would  have  done.  '  He  was  but  the 
skipper  of  the  vessel,'  he  said,  'which 
belonged  to  a  rich  young  countryman 
(one  Sir  Charles  Parker)  of  Mr.  Wal- 
cot's, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
the  sole  control  of  her  movements. 
Sir  Charles  was  a  minor,  sent  abroad 
by  his  guardian  in  the  forlorn  hope 
that  his  health,  -weakened  by  excesses, 
would  be  rehabilitated  by  a  f.ea  voyage. 
Unhappily  the  young  man  could  per- 
sue  his  favourite  vice  as  easily  on 
board  Tlic  Ihihy  as  elsewhere ;  and 
the  truth  was  he  was  seldom  or  never 
sober.  He  had  not  even  had  the 
curiosity  to  set  foot  on  shore  since  he 
had  arrived  at  Christiana.       He  did 


nothing  but  booze  in  his  cabin  and 
read  old  newspapers,  of  which  he  had 
an  extraordinary  collection. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  he  files  them  ? ' 
inquired  Mr.  Walcot. 

'  Well,  yes.  I  think  he  has  The 
Times  up  to  the  last  ten  years ;  I 
reckon,  however,  he  only  reads  the 
police  cases.  I  can't  say  he  is  an 
agreeable  cuss  to  meet  at  table  ;  but 
if  you  would  haA^e  come  on  boaid,  we 
coidd  have  dined  together  very  pleas- 
antly and  quite  independent  of  him — 
he  would  rather  have  a  bottle  of 
brandy  to  himself  than  the  best  com- 
panion in  the  world.' 

There  the  matter  dropped  for  the 
time ;  but  the  fact  was  that  this 
isolated  Englishman  was  interested  in 
certain  matters  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  own  country  since  his  departure 
from  it,  and  had  i\o  opportunity,  or 
had  missed  it  when  it  had  offered 
itself,  of  reading  any  account  of  them. 
And  after  a  day  or  two,  during  which 
the  Commodore  studiously  avoided  the 
topic  of  the  yacht,  his  fish  rose  to  this 
same  fly. 

'  If  your  friend,  Sir  Charles,  could 
be  got  out  of  his  cabin  for  half-an-hour, 
Captain  Yule'  (for  the  Commodore 
had  thought  it  wise  to  drop  the  use  of 
a  name  which  Walcot  might  have 
heard  and  remembered  in  connection 
with  Gresham's  shipwreck),  'I  should 
feel  really  obliged  to  you  if  you  icould 
let  me  look  at  those  old  Times,  some 
day.' 

Sir  Charles  is  never  in  his  cabin 
after  eight  o'clock  at  night,  but  is 
swung  in  his  berth,  drunk.  Why 
don't  you  come  and  see  the  papers 
theni' 

'  To  be  sure ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not,'  mused  ]\Ir.  Wal- 
cot.     *  Let  us  say  to-night,  then.' 

*  To-day  I  dine  with  the  American 
Consul,'  answered  the  Commodore 
quietly ;  '  but  I  am  always  aboard 
the  craft  by  7-30,  lest  I  should  be 
wanted  to  see  to  poor  Sir  Charles. 
I'll  call  for  you  here  at  7  to  a  minute, 
if  that  will  suit  your  book.' 
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Whether  Captain  Yule  did  really 
have  that  engagement  to  dinner  with 
the  American  Consul  or  not,  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Hotel  du  Nord  at  the 
hour  appointed,  and  in  evening  dress, 
having  certainly  paid  a  visit  to  his 
yacht  in  the  meantime  ;  and  the  two 
gentlemen  started  off'  together,  arm  in 
arm,  for  their  destination.  The  yacht 
was  anchored  in  the  hai'bour,  but  one 
of  her  boats  was  waiting  for  them  at 
the  quay,  into  which  they  stepped, 
and  were  conveyed  at  once  to  The 
Rabif.  The  yacht  had  borne  another 
name  before  Sir  Charles  Parker  had 
"bought  her,  and  Captain  Yule  had 
been  appointed  her  skipper,  so  that  no 
suspicion  was  evoked  in  the  visitor's 
mind. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  as 
he  left  the  boat  to  set  foot  upon  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  but  he  quelled  it 
with  an  effort,  and  at  once  followed 
his  host  down  the  cabin  stairs.  The 
apartment  had,  as  Captain  Yule  had 
promised,  no  other  occupant  but  them- 
selves :  the  fittings  of  it  were  hand- 
some but  plain,  as  becomes  a  sailor's 
drawing-room;  and  there  was  no  smell 
of  wine  or  spirits  such  as,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Moreover,  there  were  a  couple 
of  well-lined  bookcases,  which  a  per- 
son of  Sir  Charles's  unfortunate  habits 
would  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
possess. 

All  this  Walcot's  quick  eye  took  in 
at  a  glance ;  and  it  was  with  a  some- 
what uneasy  air,  though  in  a  tone  he 
contrived  to  render  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  that  he  inquired  whei'e,  amid 
such  order  and  neatness,  the  Baronet 
kept  his  old  newspapers. 

'  In  the  billiard-room  cupboard,  at 
Halcombe,'  replied  the  Commodore 
coolly,  with  his  back  to  the  cabin 
door. 

Walcot's  hand  dropped  into  th@ 
pocket  of  his  shooting  jacket. 

'  If  you  take  that  hand  on/,  Ferdinand 
Walcot,'  said  the  Commodore,  at  the 
same  time  covering  him  with  a  revol- 
ver ;    '  you  are  a  dead  man.       i  can 


shoot  as  quick  and  as  true  as  any  man 
in  the  States  or  out  of  them,  and 
before  you  can  bring  that  pistol  of 
youi's  to  bear  on  me,  you  will  be  in 
kingdom  come.  If  you  .shoot  me  you 
would  be  none  the  nearer  to  getting 
out  of  this  ;  for  a  man  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  that  cabin  door  who  has 
come  from  England  on  purpose  to  re- 
new his  acquaintance  with  you,  and 
who  will  not  be  baulked  of  it  for  a 
trifle.' 

'  And  who  the  devil  is  he,  or  you, 
who  dare  to  lift  finger  against  me,  or 
have  any  right  to  stop  my  coming  or 
going  1, '  inquired  Walcot  fiercely. 

'  Well,  as  to  the  right  I  am  not  so 
sure;  but  as  to  the  might,  I'm  certain,' 
answered  the  Commodore  coolly.  '  Yo\i 
have  done  things  yourself,  as  I  hear, 
not  altogether  lawlul ;  and,  therefore, 
might  make  allowance  for  those  who 
are  driven  to  the  same  shifts.  And  as 
to  who  it  is  that  has  taken  upon  him 
to  take  such  strict  charge  of  your 
respectable  person,  here  he  comes  to 
answer  for  himself.' 

The  door  opened  and  Mayne 
entered,  closing  it  carefully  behind 
him. 

At  the  sight  of  him,  Walcot's  keen 
face  grew  so  black,  that  the  Commodore 
pointed  significantly  to  the  revolver. 
*  It  is  no  use,'  he  said  ;  '  we  are  too 
many  for  you  even  hei-e ;  and  at  the 
top  of  the  companion  stairs  there  are 
two  sentries,  who  have  orders  to  cut 
you  down  if  you  ever  attempt  to  pass 
them.  So  "cute  a  cuss  as  1  took  you 
to  be  should  know  when  he  is  beaten. 
Come,  give  up  that  pistol.' 

Walcot  drew  the  weapon  from  his 
pocket  and  threw  it  on  the  table. 

'  What  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?  You, 
sir,' — he  turned  to  Mayne — '  who  call 
yourself  an  English  gentleman ;  I 
appeal  to  you.  I  call  you  to  witness 
that  thcugh  I  have  made  no  resistance, 
1  protest  against  this  outrage.' 

'  Who  has  harmed  you  '] '  inquired 
Mayne,  coolly. 

'  Harmed  me?  Do  you  not  see  that 
my  liberty  is  threatened  1  1  demand 
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protection  of  you  as  a  fellow  country- 
man. This  man  has  induced  me  by  a 
false  representation  to  come  on  board 
this  vessel  of  his,  and  now  prevents 
me  leaving  it.' 

*  The  vessel  is  mine,'  answered 
Mayne,  sternly  ;  '  and  you  will  never 
leave  it  to  set  foot  on  Swedish  shore 
again.' 

*  What  1  Do  you  mean  to  mui'der 
me,  then,  out  of  revenge  for  a  personal 
grudge'?  Just  because  I  played  that 
trick  on  you  at  Halcombe  ? ' 

'  It  was  a  very  scurvy  trick,  indeed, 
Mr.  Walcot,  since  trick  you  call  it ; 
but  as  to  the  wrong  you  did  me,  it  is 
swallowed  up  and  forgotten  in  a  far 
greater  wrong  that  you  have  done  to 
another :  a  man  who  trusted  in  you 
(which  I  never  did)  as  a  woman  trusts 
her  prie?t,  and  whose  confidence  you 
repaid  by  a  cn.nning  and  cruel  fraud. 
As  to  moving  me  by  soft  words,  you 
may  spare  your  breath.  I  know  you 
to  be  a  heartless  villain  :  you  once 
played  upon  the  fear  of  an  innocent 
child.  You  have  doubtless  forgotten 
it — it  is  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  your 
crimes ;  but  if  you  had  never  done 
worse  than  tyx'annise,  by  help  of  your 
perjured  tools,  over  that  unhapp)  boy, 
so  help  me  Heaven  !  I  would  make 
you  suffer  it  :  for  that  I  would  have 
had  you  flogged  with  a  rope's-end,  and 
then,  perhaps,  let  you  go ;  but,  as  it 
is,  you  have  sinned  in  other  ways,  and 
vour  retribution  must  be  of  another 
kind.  That  noise  you  hear  is  the 
weighing  of  The  Ruby's  anchor ;  she 
sails  to-night  for  England,  and  you  sail 
with  her.' 

Walcot  started  up  in  violent  agita- 
tion. '  What  'I  Would  you  kidnap 
me  ?  Do  you  know  that  that's  a  hang- 
ing matter  ? ' 

'  One  moment,'  interposed  the  Com- 
modore; ^so  is  iiinnUr !  You  must 
really  give  up  that  other  pistol,  Mr. 
Walcot.  I  must  trouble  you  to  take 
it  out  of  your  pocket  with  your  left 
hand,  or  I  shall  shatter  your  right — I 
draw  a  dead  bead  on  it  as  I  speak — to 
a  certaintv.' 


With  a  frightful  curse,  Walcot  pro- 
duced a  second  weapon  and  placed  it 
by  the  side  of  its  fellow. 

'  Thank  you,'  continued  the  skipper, 
quietly  appropriating  them  both.  '  I 
interrupted  you  as  }"ou  were  talking 
about  kidnapping,  I  believe ;  forgive 
me,  sir,  and  proceed.' 

'  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  Mayne, '^ 
continued  Walcot,  his  pale  face  grown 
vivid  with  hate,  humiliation,  and 
baffled  rage,  'that  such  a  crime  as  you 
meditate  is  held  outrageous  in  every 
land ;  that  neither  in  Sweden  nor 
England  will  it  meet  with  palliation, 
no  matter  what  the  motive  that 
actuates  you  to  commit  it.  This  man 
here,  your  confederate,  as  it  seems,  i& 
either  ignorant  of  this,  or  perhaps 
reckless  of  the  consequences  ;  but  let 
me  tell  you  that  a  heavy  and  disgrace- 
ful punishment  will  most  surely  fall 
upon  those  who  remove  me  hence  by 
force.' 

'  One  must  risk  something,  Mr. 
Walcot,  for  sixty  thousand  pounds,' 
returned  Mayne,  drily.  '  You  risked 
something  for  the  same  money.' 

'  You  speak  in  riddles,  Mr.  Mayne. 
I  have  no  such  sum  as  that  of  which 
you  speak.' 

'  Well,  it  may  be  a  few  hundreds 
more  or  less.  Mr.  Hayling  has  the 
exact  tigures.' 

'  j\lr.  Hayling  !  What  has  he  to  do 
with  my  property  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  nothing ;  he  has  only  to  do 
with  the  property  you  are  holding  in 
trust —  let  us  say — for  your  brother-in- 
law.  Under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  he  was  dead — you  see  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  offensive— you  admin'stered  ^ 
it  seems,  to  his  will,  and  filled  your 
own  pockets.  As  you  might  feel  dis- 
inclined to  empty  them  in  Sweden,  I 
am  bringing  you  back  to  England. 
There  is  nothing  like  one's  native  air, 
it  is  said,  to  recruit  the  system — per- 
haps it  may  also  stimulate  the  con- 
science.' 

'  Oh  !  your  intention  in  thus  out- 
raging the  laws  of  nations  is  to  extort 
money   from   me,   is   \lV    exclaimed 
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Walcot  bitterly,  '  You  little  know 
the  man  you  have  to  deal  with.' 

'  I  know  ;o  nothing  of  him,'  replied 
Mayne  coolly  ;  '  and  from  what  I  do 
know,  I  think,  much  as  he  loves 
money,  he  will  prefer  to  part  with  his 
ill-gotten  gains  to  enduring  twenty 
years  of  penal  servitude  ! ' 

'  Ah  !  I  see.  You  flatter  yourself 
that  with  the  results  of  this  honour- 
able expedition  Miss  Millicent's  dowry 
will  be  increased.' 

*  Indeed,  my  good  sir,'  replied 
Mayne,  '  you  are  paying  too  great  a 
compliment  to  my  commercial  intel- 
ligence. I  raay  tell  you,  in  confidence, 
that  if  the  money  were  mine,  you 
should  have  no  choice  between  im- 
prisonment and  restitution ;  I  would 
simply  give  you  up  to  the  police,  who 
have  a  warrant  for  your  apprehension, 
the  first  moment  we  touched  shore  ; 
but  the  intei-ests  of  other  persons  have 
to  be  consulted.' 

'  You  will  find  that  they  will  not  be 
much  benefited,'  sneered  the  other. 

'  Very  good.  In  that  case  my  own 
particular  wishes  will  be  gratified,  and 
you  will  wear  a  ring  round  your  ankle 
for  life.' 

*  Ah !  there  speaks  your  true  nature,' 
exclaimed  Walcot  bitterly.  '  Because 
I  humbled  you  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other, you  can  never  forgive  me.  You 
are  one  of  those  excellent  young  men 
of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much,  who 
are  incapable  of  a  baseness — till  their 
umonr  propre  is  wounded.' 

This  was  the  best  move  that  Walcot 
had  made  yet  in  the  losing  game  at 
which  he  found  himself  so  involuntarily 
a  player.  His  menaces  and  his  appeals 
had  been  alike  fruitless  ;  but  his  sug- 
gestion that  Mayne's  behaviour  was 
actuated  by  a  selfish  motive  had, 
though  it  was  untrue,  a  sting  in  it  : 
for  the  young  fellow  had  certainly 
not  forgotten  that  morning  on  which 
Sir  Robert  had  tlismissed  him  in  dis- 
grace from  Halcombe  Hall. 

'  I  don't  deny,  Ferdinand  Walcot,' 
he  replied,  '  that  I  take  some  personal 
pleasure  in  being  the  instrument  of 


your  punishment ;  but  revenge  on  my 
account  forms  but  a  small  item  in  my 
satisfaction.  Every  one  has  his  little 
prejudices,  and  men  who  ill-treat 
children  and  women  are  my  particular 
abhorrence.  You  have  made  a  reference 
to  the  day  on  which  you  got  the  better 
of  me  at  Halcombe ;  but  you  omitted 
to  mention  that  it  was  through  the 
perjury    of   an   accomplice — Annabel 

Spence ' 

The  face  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot, 
which  had  been  gradually  recovering 
its  native  hue,  here  began  to  grow 
leaden  again. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Mayne,  '  she  has 
confessed  all.  Do  not  flatter  yourself 
that  anything  you  can  hencefoi'th  do, 
or  say,  can  have  the  smallest  influence 
on  your  brother-in-law.  '  He  knows 
you  for  what  you  ai'e.  I  think  I  need 
say  no  more.' 

'  I  do  not  believe  he  knows  that 
this  outrage  has  been  committed  upon 
me  ! '  exclaimed  Walcot,  with  a  keen 
look. 

'  Your  judgment  of  character  is  as 
correct  as  usual,'  returned  Mayne ; 
'  he  does  not  know  it,  nor  if  he  did, 
would  he,  in  all  probability,  approve 
of  it' 

Walcot  answered  nothing,  and 
would  fain,  no  doubt,  have  concealed 
the  satisfaction  that  flashed  from  his 
eyes. 

'  Moreover,'  continued  Mayne,  '  he 
will  never  know  it,  until  the  money 
of  which  you  have  robbed  him  has 
been  returned,  or  you  are  safely  lodged 
in  gaol.' 

'  That  is  what  the  law  calls  com- 
pounding a  felony,'  observed  Walcot 
coolly. 

'  Just  so  ;  the  law  has  all  sorts  of 
names  for  all  sorts  of  things,  and  Avili 
fit  your  case,  no  doubt — though  it  is 
an  exceptionally  bad  one — to  a  nicety. 
The  dilemma  to  which  you  refer  is  a 
serious  one,  and  has  had  my  best  con- 
sideration ;  the  result  is  that  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  as  to  the 
course  you  will  pursue  before  you 
leave   this   cabin.       At    present   the 
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question  is  one  of  mere  equity,  the 
responsibility  of  which  (if  I  am  in 
error)  I  take  entirely  on  my  own 
shoulders.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  who  are  awaiting  your  arrival 
upon  English  soil,  thei'e  will  be  no 
alternative  either  for  yourself  or  for  Sir 
Robert.  Of  course  it  will  be  A'ery  pain- 
ful for  him  to  have  to  listen  in  open 
court  to  the  recital  of  your  deceptions 
and  of  his  own  folly  ; — ^you  calculated 
upon  that,  I  see,  as  your  last  chance  ; 
the  last  chance  is  gone — the  Law, 
which  condemns  you,  will  also  give 
him  no  escape.' 

Fei'dinand  Walcot  had  a  great  com- 
mand of  feature,  but  his  jaw  had 
dropped  like  that  of  a  dead  man. 
There  was  a  long  silence ;  then  in  a 
hoarse  voice  he  said,  '  What,  in  the 
devil's  name,  do  you  want  of  me  .' ' 

'  I  want — and  I  mean  to  have — a 
full  confession  of  your  crimes  under 
your  own  hand,  including  the  story  of 
the  sick  man  who  died  at  Salton 
Point,  which  is  still  a  mystery  to  us  ; 
and  also  the  securities  in  which  you 
have  invested  your  ill-gotten  gains. 
That  is  my  ultimatum.  You  have 
time  enough,  even  with  this  fair  wind' 
— the  yacht  was  going  at  great  speed, 
by  this  time  having  reached  the  open 
water — '  to  make  up  your  mind  before 
we  touch  English  ground  ;  but  having 
once  done  so,  your  decision  will  be  ir- 
revocable. Here  are  pens  and  paper; 
whatever  else  you  wish  for  shall  be  at 
your  service ;  for  the  rest  of  the  voy- 
age, however,  you  must  excuse  my 
company.  It  remains  with  you  to 
decide  whether,  when  I  see  you  again, 
you  will  wear  handcufis  or  not.' 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after 
Mayne  thus  took  his  leave  before  the 
Commodore  rejoined  his  friend  upon 
the  deck  of  the  yacht. 

'My  good  friend,' exclaimed  Mayne, 
smiling,  '  what  on  earth  have  you 
found  to  talk  about  with  that  scoundrel 
below  stairs  ?  He  has  the  tongue  of  a 
serpent,  and  if  you  are  not  deaf  to  its 
charming  will  presently  convince  you 
of  his  innocenc-.   For  my  part  I  loathe 


him  so  thatl  c  )uld  endure  his  presence 
no  longer.' 

'  He  is  a  clever  cuss,  no  doubt," 
answered  the  other,  drilv,  '  and  also 
as  you  say,  very  agreeable.  He  has 
been  so  good  as  to  offer  me  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  put  him  ashore  anywhere 
between  this  and  the  Sound.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  would  never  have 
got  the  money,'  said  Mayne,  laughing. 
'  He  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  man 
of  his  woi'd.' 

'  Well,  I  guess  I  should,'  returned 
the  Commodore,  coolly.  '  While  you 
were  talking  to  our  friend  in  the  cabin, 
I  was  watching  him  pretty  close;  it 
was  lucky  for  you,  by  the  bye,  for 
when  you  talked  of  giving  him  the 
rope's  end  he  looked  snakes  I  pi'omise 
you,  and  when  you  said,  "  she  sails 
to  night  for  England,  and  you  sail  with 
her,"  you  were  within  twenty  seconds- 
of  Eternity.  If  he  had  but  known 
how  to  shoot  from  his  jacket  pccket 
you'd  ha'  l)een  there.' 

'I  knowit, Pearce,'  answered Mayne,^ 
earnestly.  '  One  of  the  things  I  have 
been  thinking  about,  under  the  stars 
here,  is  what  one  should  say — and  do 
— to  a  man  who  had  saved  one's  life.' 
'  Tut,  tut  ;  let  that  lie  where  it  is. 
There  is  no  such  merit  in  a  man's 
having  sharp  eyes  ;  they  are  tolerably 
well-skinned,  mine  are,  and  I  noticed 
that  when  you  mentioned  "  securities,'' 
our  friends  fingers  went  up  with  a 
twitch,  to  his  side-jjocket.  Moreover, 
he  did  not  say  a  word — such  as  was 
only  to  be  expected — about  the  diffi- 
culty of  paying  money  in  England 
when  one  nas  one's  purse  in  Sweden. 
It  was  but  natural,  one  would  think, 
under  the  circumstance,  that  he  shovild 
have  asked  lo  go  ashore  to  get  it.' 

'  He  knew  me   by  this  time  better 
than  that,  I  fancy.  Commodore.' 

'  Very   likely,    but   still   it    was    a 
chance.  And  there  again,  I  never  saw- 
so  clever  a  cu.ss,  and  at  the  same  time 
I   st\ch  an  audacious  one,  so  utterly  cast 
I    down.     By  the  living  Jingo,  when  he 
i    offered  me  that  ten  thousand  pounds  it 
struck   me,  putting  this  and  that   to- 
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gether,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  "Why 
this  fellow  carries  his  fortune  aljont 
with  him  ! "  I've  known  men,  bless 
ye,  out  West,  with  forty,  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  notes  in  the  waistbands 
of  their  breeches  !  ' 

'  But  this  man  V  interrupted  Mayne, 
impatiently,  '  did  anything  happen  to 
corroborate  youi  suspicions  in  this 
case  ? ' 

'  Corroborate  ?  Well,  I  don't  know 
about  corroboration,'  drawled  the  Com- 
modore, at  the  same  time  transferring 
a  quid  of  tobacco  from  the  right  side 
of  his  mouth  to  the  left,  '  but  here's  a 
pocket-book,  which  speaks  for  itself,' 
and  he  produced  a  Russia  leather  case 
of  great  size,  both  strapped  and 
clasped.  '  If  that  ain't  full  of  money, 
its  full  of  documents  as  is  worth 
money,  or  my  name  ain't  Pearce.' 

'But  how  ever  did  you  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  ? '  inquired  Mayne  in 
amazement. 

'  Well,  I  thought  he  might  hide  it, 
like  a  magpie,  in  some  drawer  or  locker, 
or  perhaps  even  drop  it  out  of  the 
cabin  window  in  sheer  malice  ;  so  I 
just  called  in  ISTeal  and  Jack  Bruce 
"  to  search  a  thief,"  as  I  told  'em,  and 
Lor'  bless  yer,  in  half  a  minute  our 
friend  yonder  was  as  bare  as  when  his 
mother  bore  him.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  took  it 
from  him  by  force  ? '  cried  Mayne, 
aghast  with  honor. 

'  Why,  no  ;  his  clothes  were  on  my 
side  of  the  room,  and  he  was  on  the 
other,  and  I  just  took  it  out  of  his 
side  pocket  without  any  force  at  all. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  call  it  "  Robbery 
with  Violence  from  the  Person  ;  "  but 
that  only  shows  what  a  liar  he  is.' 

'  But  ivally,  Pearce,  I  think  this 
was  going  a  little  too  far,'  remonstrated 
Mayne. 

'  Well,  give  it  him  back  again,  and 
let  him  drop  it  into  the  sea  :  that  is 
just  the  devil's  trick  he  will  be  up  to 
ratherthan  let  the  man  he  has  wronged 
come  by  his  own.' 

'  There  is  something  in  that,  to  be 
sure,'  said  Mayne,  reflectively.   '  More- 


over, the  first  thing  the  Policeman 
will  do  to  whom  he  is  given  in  charge 
will  be  to  search  him.  You  have, 
therefore,  only  anticii^ated  the  action 
of  the  Liw.' 

'  Of  course  not/  observed  the  Com- 
modore, '  and  if  we  wei-e  to  hang  him 
at  the  yard  arm  we  should  be  doing 
ditto,  and  saving  folks  a  world  of 
trouble. 

The  last  oljsorvation  did  not  in 
Mayne's  eyes  go  to  strengthen  the 
moral  position,  but  on  the  whole  he 
judged  it  better  to  keep  the  pocket- 
book  which,  without  opening,  he  placed 
in  an  envelope  and  sealed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his'companion. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

THE    RETURN    MARCH. 

FOR  twelve  days  the  solitary  cabin 
passenger  on  board  the  Ruhy 
continued  resolute  in  his  expressed  in- 
tention of  making  no  terms  with 
'  thieves  and  kidnappers,'  as  he  un- 
graciously termed  his  host  and  the 
Commodore ;  but  on  the  thirteenth 
morning,  when  they  had  come  in  sight 
of  the  white  clitfs  of  Albion,  Mr. 
Pearce  announced  a  capitulation. 

'  The  coon  has  come  down,  Mr. 
Mayne,'  he  said  ;  '  only  he  would  like 
to  speak  a  few  words  with  you  before 
he  parts  with  his  skin.' 

Mayne  at  once  repaired  to  the  cabin, 
where  he  found  his  prisoner  looking 
thiu  and  haggard  enough,  no  doubt 
from  his  mental  struggles  (for  his  ap- 
petite had  been  excellent  throughout 
the  voyage),  but  perfectly  calm  and 
quiet. 

'  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,'  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  table  on  which 
lay  a  few  sheets  of  manuscript.  '  There 
is  my  confession,  as  you  will  term  it  : 
the  narrative  of  how  I  possessed  my- 
self of  the  property,  the  whole  of  which, 
or  nearly  so,  is  already  in  your  hands. 
Read  ii.' 
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The  statement   was    drawn  out  at    ' 
some  length  ;  but,  as  we  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  principal  facts,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them. 

Let  it  sutfice  to  relate  what  had  hap- 
pened in  France  and  Sal  ton  Point. 

Although  there  had  been  no  quar- 
rel between  Sii*  Eobert  and  his  brother- 
in-law  at  Marseilles,  the  latter  had  had 
reason  for  supposing  that  his  influence 
was  on  the  wane.      Every  day  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  combat  the 
other's  scruples  as  to  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  family  at  Halcombe,    and 
now  that  he  had  lost  the  assistance  of 
Annabel  Spence,  his  spiritual  weapons 
were  no  longer  equal  to  this  task.     It 
was  only,  as  it  were,  with  a  dead  lift 
that  he  had  persuaded  the  baronet  to 
go  to  Australia,  whither  from  the  ver}' 
first  he  had  had  no  intention  of  accom- 
panying him.      He  wished  to  remove 
him  from  England  for  as  long  a  space 
as  possible,  in  order  to  put  a  certain 
plan    into  execution,  which   required 
time  for  its  development.     The  ship 
was  to  touch  nowhere  on  its  way  to 
the    Antipodes,    and    the   Australian 
telegraph  was   out  of  repair,  so  that 
he  would  have   many  months  before 
him  during  which  no  news  of  or  from 
Sir  Eobert  could  reach  home.      Even 
with  that  advantage,  the  obstacles  to 
accomplishing  his  purpose  might  well 
have   deterred   a   lesj    audacious   and 
reckless  spirit,      i^e  intended   (as,  in- 
deed, it  happened)  to  slip  away  from 
the  ship  on  the  very   night  of  its  de- 
parture, leaving  his  companion  to  cross 
the  seas  alone  ;  then  to  forge  a  certi- 
ficate of  Sir  Robert's  death  and  burial 
in    France,   and    to   come   home  and 
prove  his   will,  which   his   position  as 
sole  executor  and  trustee  would  afford 
him  facilities  to  eftect.      But  an  unex- 
pected event  occurred   which   ofTered 
a  much  easier  method  of  effecting  his 
object.       In    Mr.    Bevill's    'Reports' 
from  Marseilles,  there  was  mention, 
it   will   be  remembered,  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Marshall,   an   invalid,  whose  ac- 
quaintance Walcot  had  cultivated,  and 
with  whom  he  had  gieatly  ingratiated 


himself.  This  man,  the  victim  of  a 
complication  of  disorders,  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  illness.  Among  other 
things  he  suti'ered  from,  though  he  had 
neitherkithuorkin,  was  home-sickness, 
from  which  the  doctors  denied  him  re- 
lief, since  his  strength  was  quite  un- 
equal to  a  journey  of  any  kind.  '  Let 
me  reach  England,  if  it  is  only  to  die,' 
was  his  passionate  appeal ;  and  in  the 
end  it  was  not  made  in  vain. 

After  Sir  Robert  had  taken  leave  of 
this  gentleman,  Walcot  repaired  to  his 
hotel,  and,  pretending  some  change  of 
purpose  in  his  own  movements,  offered 
to  be  himself  his  escort  to  England. 
The  dying  man  grasped  at  this  pro- 
posal with  gratitude  and  joy.  On  the 
same  night  the  Artemis  sailed  for  Mel- 
bourne a  trader  was  to  start  for  Wey- 
mouth, and  on  board  this  ship,  the 
Meduse^  Walcot  procured  accommoda- 
tion as  for  himself  and  Sir  Robert. 
The  invalid  was  already  in  such  a  state 
that  it  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely 
that  he  should  be  made  conscious  of 
the  substitution  of  names ;  and,  in- 
deed, so  it  happened.  The  boat  that 
conve^'ed  him  from  shore  called  at  the 
last  moment  for  Walcot  on  board  the 
Artemis,  and  everything  (except  Mr. 
Bevill's  witnessing  that  occurrence,  of 
which,  of  course,  Walcot  knew  no- 
thing) went  as  smoothly  as  could  be 
desired.  He  found  himself  in  charge 
of  his  dying  companion  on  board  a 
vessel  manned  by  foreigners,  with 
whom,  even  if  they  had  entertained 
any  suspicion,  deception  was  easy. 

It    was    afterwards    suggested    by 

some  who  were  made  acquainted  with 

these   facts,    that    Ferdinand   Walcot 

never  intended  to  let  his  charge  arrive 

in  Weymouth  a   living   man  ;  that  if 

the  device  of  landing  him   at  Salton 

Point — which  the  captain  of  the  ship 

himself  recommended — had  not  Vjeen 

put  in  practice,  a  still   darker  crime 

I    than    any   which     stained   Ferdinand 

',    Walcot's  soul  would  have  been  laid  to 

;    his  charge.    But  of  this  doubt  let  him 

i    have  the  benefit.      His  companion,  as 

!    we  know,  n:n^  landed  at  Salton  Point, 
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and  died  there,  in  lii.s  bed— a  natural 
death.     Mr.  Howards  testimony  may- 
be held  conclusive  upon  that  point.   It 
was  upon  the  whole  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  Walcot  to   find  in  this  gentle- 
man an  old  friend  of  GeorgeGresham's, 
since,  provided  only   that  he  did  not 
take    upon    himself  to   communicate 
with    the    family    at    Halcombe — in 
which  case  all  was  lost — he  had  in  him 
secured  a  witness  of  the  greatest  value. 
AW  his  marvellous  powers  of  pleasing 
were  exerted  to  win  his  good  word, 
and,  as  we  are  aware,  he  succeeded  in 
his  object.     The  .sick   man,  although 
})rostrate  and  almost  senseless,  was  in- 
deed 'an  unconscionable  time  in  dying,' 
iind  every  hour   of  his  existence  was, 
of  course,  laden  with  extreme  peril  as 
regarded  Walcot.      When  he  did  die, 
he  wrote  at  once  to  Gresham,  but  re- 
turned the  letter,  which  he  feigned  to 
drop  into  the  post  office  into  his  own 
pocket,  his  object  being  to  delay  the 
young  man's  ai-rival,  if  not  until  the 
body  should  be  inteired,  at  all  events 
till  it  should  be  past  recognition.      In 
the  meantime,  under  the  pretence  of 
going  to   London  on  business,  he  un- 
dertook that  expedition  to  Halcombe, 
which  so  nearly  resulted  in  his  cap- 
ture by  Mayne  and  Gresham.     It  is 
ditEcult  to    account  for  the  rashness 
of  this  enterprise,  but  the  probability 
is  that,  judging  others  by  himself,  and 
the  intei'est  at  stake  being  so  enor- 
mous,   he    dreaded  lest  Sir    Robert's 
will,  the   secret  receptacle   of  which 
was  known    to    him,  should    be   dis- 
covered and  destroyed.     Even  when 
he  gained  possession  of  it  all  was  not 
plain  sailing  ;  tardv  as  was  Gresham's 
arrival,  and    well   as   Walcot  was  ac- 
quainted (for  he  had  made  it  his  study) 
with  that  young  gentleman's  sensitive 
and   somewhat  fastidious   nature,   he 
could  not  be  certain  that   his  ghastly 
secret  might  not  be  discovered  after 
all.     For  this  reason  he  took  occasion 
to   drop  a  hint  or  two  to  the   young 
surgeon  of   the  morbid   character   of 
GreKham's  mind,  and  so  impressed  him 
with  the  mischief  likely  to  result  from 


a  visit  to  his  uncle's  death  chamber, 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  almost  dis- 
suaded him  from  going  thither  at  all, 
and  rendered  his  momentary  presence 
there  merely  formal  and  perfunctory. 

When  that  last  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted, Walcot  had  merely  to  cany 
home  what  all  men  believed  to  be  the 
corpse  of  his  patron,  and  to  enter  upon 
his  own  inheritance. 

Even  if  Annabel  Spence,  tired  of  his 
delays  and  excuses,  and  bereft  of  her 
last  hope  of  his  making  reparation  for 
her  wrongs  V)y  marriage,  had  then 
turned  upon  him  (as  she  eventually 
did),  and  exposed  his  treachery,  he 
had  made  sure  of  his  main  object — 
Hir  Robert's  money. 

For  all  that,  Walcot  did  not  lose  an 
hour  in  realising  such  portions  of  his 
ill-gotten  gains  as  were  immediately 
convertible  into  cash,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  flight  at  a  moment's  notice.  That 
he  had  long  ago  some  well-shaped  in- 
tention of  acting  as  he  had  done  seems 
evident  from  the  fact  of  the  legacies 
to  Gresham  and  the  rest  being  made 
payable  from  the  sale  of  the  landed 
estate,  which  otherwise  would  have 
deprived  him  of  so  much  ready  money. 
Why  the  landed  estate  had  not  been 
disposed  of,  no  matter  at  what  pecu- 
niary sacrifice,  seems  somewhat  inex- 
plicable ;  perhaps  he  shrank  from  beg- 
garing his  patron  ;  perhaps,  which  is 
more  likely,  he  hesitated  to  commit 
a  fraud  so  gigantic,  and  to  punish 
which,  wherever  he  might  hide  him- 
self, some  unusual  means  might  be  re- 
sorted to.  At  all  events,  with  that 
single  exception  of  the  Four  Acre 
field,  in  which  he  showed  a  tendency 
to  accommodate  M  r.  Raynes,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  sell  a  i-ood  of  ground. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Walcot's  state- 
ment was  given  an  account  of  the  in- 
vestments, both  English  and  Conti- 
nental, among  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  8ir  Robert's  stocks  and 
shares  had  been  distributed  ;  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  securities  them- 
selves were  in  the  pocket-book  taken 
from  his  person,   which  likewise  con- 
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tained  memoranda  as  to  the  rest  that 
put  any  conceahiient  respecting  them 
out  of  the  question.  With  none  of 
this,  however,  did  Mr.  Mayne  concern 
himself.  No  sooner  did  they  anchor 
off  the  ])ort  than  a  l)oat  pulled  from 
shore,  bringing  a  stout  little  gentle- 
man with  a  twinkling  eye,  but  of  seri- 
ous deportment. 

*  Seeing  your  yacht  in  the  offing — as 
I  believe  it  is  c  died — I  could  not  re- 
sist, my  dear  Mayne,  from  coming  on 
board  to  shake  hands  with  you,  and 
to  take  a  bit  of  luncli.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  or 
at  the  same  time  more  opportune. 
Mr.  Sturt  hajjpened  to  be  taking  a 
brief  marine  hoi id;iy  at  Harwich  — if 
you  had  seen  him  in  his  straw  hat  and 
the  scanty  jacket  that  afforded  such 
development  to  Ids  lower  limbs,  you 
"would  have  undei'stood  that  at  once ; 
nothing  was  less  like  his  usual  appear- 
ance when  engaged  professionally  ;  but 
since  he  loas  there,  and  an  old  friend 
desired  his  advice  upon  a  business 
matter,  it  was,  of  course,  at  his  service. 

'  These  securities  seem  all  right,'  he 
said,  after  he  had  examined  them ; 
*  and  if  your  friend  wishes  to  make 
them  over  to  his  brother-in  law,  for 
value  received  (here  his  eye  twinkled 
more  than  ever)  the  affair  can  be 
managed  in  a  few  days.  It's  a  friendly 
settlement,  as  I  take  it,  but  these 
memoranda  must  be  certified.' 

'  Just  so,'  replied  Mayne,  '  and  in 
the  meantime  my  fi  iend  will  continue 
to  partake  of  my  hospitality.' 

Not  until  the  moment  came  for  the 
final  arrangements  to  be  concluded  did 
Mr.  Sturt  make  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  his  new  client,  though  when  at 
Mirton  he  had  been,  as  we  know,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  him. 

'What  !  Charles  Archester  !'  were 
his  first  words  upon  beholding  him. 

'  Archester  or  Walcot,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter,' returned  the  'other  sternly  ;  he 
"was  doubtless  not  unprepared  for  the 
recognition,  but  it  "was  noticeable  that 
his  hand  trembled  during  the  process 
of  signature  that    followed,  as  it  had 


never  done  while  he  was  writing  out 
the  confession  of  his  crime. 

Nothing  more  passed  between  them 
save  the  lew  grave  words  that  busi- 
ness necessitated,  but  when  the  lawyer 
and  Mayne  went  up  on  deck,  the  latter 
at  once  expressed  astonishment  at 
what  had  passed  below. 

'  Yes ;  I  knew  that  man  years  ftgo,' 
said  Sturt.  '  Nor  is  it  the  first  time 
that  1  have  acted  for  him  profession- 
ally. I  understand  now  the  reason 
why  he  was  so  loth  to  accompany  his 
brother-in-law  to  Australia.  He  has 
been  there  before  as  a  convict.' 

'  A  convict ! ' 

'  Yes ;  I  was  engaged  for  the  de- 
fence at  his  trial,  but  the  proofs 
against  him  were  overwhelming,  and 
the  jui'y  found  him  guilty  without 
leaving  the  box  ;  he  was  a  forger.  He 
passed  under  a  false  name,  but  it  was 
understood  that  ho  was  of  good  family 
and  great  attainments,  lie  was  said 
to  have  a  sis^.er  who  was  ])assionately 
attached  to  him.' 

'  Poor  Sir  Robert  must  never  know 
of  this,'  sighed  Mayne. 

'  (3f  course  not.  Nobody  need 
know  save  you  and  me.  When  I 
think  of  what  he  was  when  I  first  saw 
him  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  pity  the  scoundrel.' 

'  I  do  pity  liim,'  answered  Mayne, 
softly.  '  What  a  wretched  and  wasted 
life!'' 

'  Yes,  but  how  he  has  wrecked 
others  ;  reQiember  Annabel  Spence. 
Old  Pam  used  to  talk  of  Rubbish  be- 
ing something  valuable  in  the  wrong 
place.  Now  Pity  in  the  wrong  place 
— is  Rubbish.' 

Mayne  answered  nothing,  but  mur- 
mured to  himself  those  classic  lines  in 
which  hope  is  expressed  that  '  Auld 
Hornie  '  may  meml  his  ways,  and  find 
things  pleasant  after  all's  done. 

Tlie  thoughtful  silence  that  had 
fallen  ujvjn  both  men  was  interrupted 
by  the  incisive  tone  of  the  Commodore. 

'  Our  friend  below,  Mr.  Mayne, 
would  hav:)  a  word  with  you  before  he 
starts  on  his  home  vovage.' 
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Walcot  had  agreed  to  leave  that 
very  afternoon  by  a  Ilarwicli  steamer 
bound  for  Christiana  ;  indeed  the  war- 
rant that  was  out  against  him  was  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would 
never  trouljle  his  old  acquaintances 
with  his  presence  in  England.  Mayne 
at  once  repaired  to  the  cabin. 

Walcot  was  standing  beside  the  little 
table,  just  where  he  had  left  him, with 
his  hands  folded  across  his  breast,  and 
his  head  bowed.  Ha  raised  it  a  little 
on  the  other's  entrance,  and  addressed 
him  thus  : 

'I  have  done  many  a  base  thing  in 
my  life,  as  you  ai-e  well  aware,  but  I 
never  yet  stooped  to  ask  a  favour  of  an 
enemy.     I  am  about  to  do  so  now.' 

'  There  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Wal- 
cot. I  owe  you  no  ill-will  upon  my 
own  account,  nor  do  I  wish  you  any 
harm,  nor  even  to  be  hard  upon 
you.' 

*  Yovi  have  your  foot  upon  my  neck, 
that  is,'  answered  the  other  grimly, 
'  yet  forbear  to  tread  with  your  whole 
weight.  AVell,  that  is  something,  and 
shows  a  certain  generosity  upon  which 
I  am  about  to  trespass.  Just  now  a 
man  came  here  who  recognised  me  as 
— as  a  convict.  He  told  you  all  about 
it,  I  see.  Well,  I  have  to  ask  you — - 
to  beseech  you — to  keep  that  shameful 
knowledge  from  one  particular  per- 
son.' 

'  That  is  already  granted  ;  rest  as- 
sured that  Sir  Robert  shall  never 
know  it.' 

'  You  are  generous,  indeed,  but  I 
was  not  thinking  of  him.  Pray,  sir, 
keep  it  also  from  the  ears  of  Evelyn 
Nicoll' 

*  Upon  my  honour,  I  will.' 
'  I  thank  you,  sir.' 

And  after  a  few  more  words  they 
parted. 

Mayne  kept  this  strange  appeal 
even  from  Mr.  Sturt,  but  it  moved 
him  gi'eatly.  He  told  him,  however, 
what  he  thought  was  much  to  Wal- 
cot's  credit,  that  the  latter  had  refused 
certain  pecuniaiy  assistance  from  him, 
which   he  had  offered  at  the  last  mo- 


ment, lest  poverty  should  be  his  ex- 
cuse for  his  reverting  to  dishonest 
courses. 

'  You  were  afraid,  I  suppose,'  .said 
Mr.  Sturt,  smiling,  '  that  these  fifty- 
five  thousand  pounds  or  so  out  of  the 
sixty  had  almost  denuded  the  poor 
fellow  of  his  cash,  or  that  the  eight 
per  cent,  commission  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient reconi[)ense  for  his  pains  and 
trouble  1  I  don't  think  you  need  dis- 
tress yourself.  JNIr.  Ferdinand  Wal- 
cot is  a  gentleman,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, who  has  feathered  his  nest 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  and 
to  whose  hands  money  has  stuck 
whenever  it  has  passed  through  them. 
The  very  ease  with  which  he  diss;orged 
so  vast  a  sum  is  proof  to  me  that  there 
was  plenty  more  where  that  came 
from.  However,  you  did  quite  right 
not  to  squeeze  him  too  tightly.  He 
is  not  a  man  to  drive  into  a  corner. 
And  I  am  bound  to  say  you  have 
made  a  most  capital  job  of  it.  It  was 
risky — A'ery  risky — to  the  last  mo- 
ment. He  could  have  kept  his  swag 
at  the  expense  of  his  skin  at  any  time. 
And  without  a  policeman  handy,  you 
had  no  pull  upon  him  whatsoever.' 

'  Ah  !  but  I  had  a  policeman,'  re- 
plied Mayne.  He  whistled  shrilly, 
and,  as  if  from  a  trapdoor  upon  the 
stage,  there  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
comi)anion  ladder  a  guardian  of  the 
law  in  full  uniform  ;  stout  and  serious- 
looking.  He  made  his  salute,  and 
stood  at  attention. 

*  Take  him  away,  take  him  away,' 
cried  Mr.  Sturt,  hurriedly  turning  his 
back  upon  this  apparition  ;  '  I  would 
not  be  recognised  as  being  connected 
with  this  matter — for,  though  there  is 
nothing  wrong  about  it,  it  is  very  un- 
professional, very — upon  any  coiLsi- 
deration  whatsoever.' 

'  But,  my  dear  sir,  he  knows  you 
perfectly  well,'  answered  Mayne, 
laughing.  '  Policeman  X,  don't  you 
know  tliis  gentleman  'V 

To  the  lawyer's  horror  the  appari- 
tion nodded  assent. 

•  r   know   ]Vrr.   Sturt,    of    Burleigh 
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Gardens,  as  well  as  my  own  brother,' 
said  he. 

*  What  does  he  mean  %  Damn  his 
impudence  !  Who  is  he  1 '  ci-ied  the 
incensed  attorney. 

'  Don't  you  know  your  own  detec- 
tive ? '  cried  Mayne,  holding  his  sides 
with  laughter  ;  '  why  it's  jNli-.  Lander- 
mann,  of  Christiana  and  London.' 

'  What,  Bevill  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  it's  me,'  replied  that 
worthy.  '  I  came  with  iJr.  Mayne, 
in  case  my  gentleman  down  yonder 
might  have  any  special  business  to  be 
-done  for  him  by  deputy  in  Sweden  ; 
and  also  to  make  myself  generally 
useful.  Between  us,  I  don't  think 
Mr.  Mayne  and  me  have  forgotten 
anything,  down  to  these  pretty  little 
oi'naments  '—and  he  ])roduced  from 
his  pocket  a  pair  of  handcuffs. 

'  I  see,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sturt  ad- 
miringly. '  You  could  have  given 
your  gentleman  a  good  fright,  and  yet 
even  at  the  very  last  have  let  him  go 
again.  Well,  I  must  say,  Mr.  IMayne, 
that  this  return  match  of  yours  has 
been  very  well  played  out  from  first 
to  last. ' 


CHAPTER  LIV 


HAPPY    HALCOMBE. 


THE  breaking  of  Mr.  Mayne's 
news,  though  it  was  such  good 
news  to  Sir  Robert,  was  a  little  diffi- 
•cult.  It  was  quite  certain  that  he 
would  never  have  given  his  sanction 
to  that  '  cutting  out  expedition  '  on 
which  the  gallant  little  Jiuhij  and  her 
•captain  had  been  engaged,  but  now 
that  it  was  over,  and  its  end  attained, 
there  was  not  much  left  for  him  to 
object  to,  especially  as  his  own  legiti- 
mate share  of  the  prize-money  was 
fifty-five  thousand  pounds.  Mayne 
told  him  as  much  as  he  thought  proper 
of  what  occurred,  and  was  only  asked 
one  question. 

'Has  this  unhappy  man  gone  back 
again  ? '  and  on  being  informed  that  he 


was,  and  for  good  and  all,  the  baronet 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

'  This  dividend,  as  you  call  it  (for 
Mayne  had  laid  great  stress  upon  it 
not  being  the  whole  sum),  is  as  much 
moi'e  than  I  expected,  as  it  is  more 
than  I  deserved,  and  I  hardly  know 
what  should  be  due  to  you  for  sal- 
vage.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  that  I  shall  not  take  a 
shilling,'  said  Mayne,  laughing  ;  '  it 
was  a  private  enterprise  entered  into 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  if  you 
will  only  acquit  me  of  having  wanted 
to  escape  from  matrimony,  I  shall  be 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  result.  I 
really  had  a  reason  for  postponing  the 
happy  event,  but  now ' 

'  You  may  be  married  to-morrow  so 
far  as  1  am  concerned,  my  dear  fellow,' 
interrupted  the  baronet,  '  and  if  you 
won't  take  the  salvage,  Milly  shall.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,  Milly  will  have  enough 
and  to  spare,'  said  Mayne,  '  but  if  I 
might  venture  to  suggest  such  a  thing, 
and  quite  between  ourselves,  suppos- 
ing you  Avere  to  give  it  to  her  sister  ? 
I  am  sure  it  is  what  Milly  would  wish. 
Evelyn  is  going  to  marry  a  com- 
paratively poor  man,  you  see.' 

'  He  won't  be  so  poor  as  you 
imagine,'  answered  Sir  Robert,  dril}'. 
'  But  your  proposal  is  just  what  it 
should  be,  and  like  younself.  Well, 
now  for  the  Yankee.  He's  a  most 
capital  fellow,  and  it  seems  devised 
the  scheme  that  has  restored  to  me  my 
property.      What  can  we  do  for  him?' 

'  The  Commodore,  sir,  will  take  no 
money  ;  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  I  persuaded  him  to  accept  a 
present  from  me  for  which  I  had  no 
further  use.  Since  I  am  going  to  be 
a  benedict  and  a  landsman,  1  have 
given  him  'J  he  Iliihii  to  do  what  he 
likes  with ;  and  he  is  as  pleased  as 
Punch  at  being  captain  of  his  own  ship 
for  the  first  time' 

'  At  least  there  is  ]\Ir.  Bevill,'  said 
Sir  Robert. 

'  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  Bevill's  own  em- 
ployer, and  have  been  so  for  some 
time.   I  could  not  allow  him  to  receive 
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douceurs  from  wliat  he  would  call 
"another  party."  If  you  really  do 
wish  me  to  suggest  a  little  investment, 
however,  I  will.' 

'  I  do,'  said  the  other,  impatiently. 

'  Well,  sir,  there  is  Annabel  Spence. 
She  has  a  claim  upi^n  a  certain  person 
which  has  never  been  acknowledged, 
and  she  has  been  cruelly  wronged  by 
him.  I  could  scarcely  appear  in  such 
a  transaction  myself  after  the  imputa- 
tion the  young  lady  was  induced  to 
put  upon  me,  but  if  yon— having  long 
ago,  as  I  feel  sure,  forgiven  her  tres- 
pass against  you — would  settle  a 
thousand  pounds  or  so  upon  her ;  she 
has  no  friend,   poor  girl,  nor  home — ' 

'  Not  another  word,  Mayne  ;  you 
are  quite  right.  "  Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones "  is  a  principle  that  I  above  all 
men  have  need  to  practise.  The  girl 
shall  be  well  provided  for  ;  though  as 
to  a  home,  I  understand  she  will  re- 
main with  Evelyn.' 

From  that  hour,  in  spite  of  some 
previous  prejudice,  Mayne  stood  in 
Sir  Robert's  favour  only  second  to  his 
nephew  and  the  Curate.  This  was 
not  because  of  his  sagacity  and  vigour 
he  had  saved  so  much  for  him,  as  Mr. 
Sturt  expressed  it,  '  out  of  the  fire  ' — 
for  mere  material  matters  hatl  never 
weighed  wiih  him  as  with  most  men — 
but  on  account  of  the  magnanimity 
and  tenderness  he  had  exhibited 
towards  others,  and  also,  without 
doubt,  for  the  tact  and  delicacy  with 
which  he  had  narrated  his  late  ad- 
venture. He  had  referred  so  slightly 
to  the  object  of  it,  that  that  feat  of 
reciting  Hamlet  without  any  allusion 
to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  had  almost 
been  eqiialled  ;  Ferdinand  Walcot 
was  gall  and  wormwood  and  bitter 
aloes  to  his  listeners,  and  was  never 
uttered  save  with  bated  breath  beneath 
the  roof  of  Halcombe  Hall.  One  great 
advantage  of  his  antipathy  in  the  case 
of  the  Master  of  the  house  was  that  it 
cast  a  deep  shadow  of  doubt  upon  cer- 
tain matters  in  which  this  man  had 
aflfected  to  be  his  guide ;  in  other 
words,  the  Apostleship  of  Ferdinand 


'    Walcot  having   been   proved    utterly 

false    and    fraudulent,     he    began    to 

entertain   no   little   suspicion   of   the 

I    truths  of  his  Gospel.       As  time  went 

I    on  he  learnt  to  cherish  the  memory  of 

'    liis  departed  wife  without  seeking  to 

lift  the  veil  which  Heaven  has  placed. 

doubtless  for  their  common  happiness, 

between  the  Living  and  Dead. 

'        As  to  his  relations  with  those  about 

him,   they  became  more  tender  and 

gracious    than    they    had   ever  been. 

:    Dyneley  used  to  say  that  it  seemed  to 

him  that  Sir  Robert  almost  fulfilled 

the  dream  that  supposes  one  to  have 

I    returned  from  beyond  the  grave  purged 

'    from    earthly    follies,    and   convinced 

that  the   only  true  happiness  lies  in 

conferring  happiness  on  others.     At 

all   events,  in   so   doing,    Sir   Robert 

passed    the    remainder   of    his    day.s. 

j    Moreover,   having  tried  and  faithful 

I    folks  to  deal  with,  he  did  not  make 

i    those    mistakes    into    which,    in   the 

I    practice    of    their    benevolence,    the 

'    most   well-intentioned   inen  so    often 

fall. 

There  were  no  three  happier  couples, 
nor  better  suited  to  one  another,  than 
those   who  looked   up   to  him  as  to  a 
;    common  father. 

I        The  union  of  Dyneley  with  Evelyn, 

;    and   of  Mayne    with   Millicent    took 

place,    as    Sir    Robert   had   promised 

him.self,  on  the  same  day,  by  which. 

:    time  Gresham  and  his  bride  had  i"e- 

j    turned  to   Halcombe,   to  fill   up   the 

gap   in   that  loving  household   made 

I    by  their  temporary  absence. 

But  Mayne  and  his  wife  were  often 
at  the  Hall  ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyne- 
ley settled  at  the  Manor  House,  as 
had  been  agreed  upon.  In  every 
sense  there  was  never  a  more  '  united 
family'  than  that  at  Halcombe;  or  a 
more  paternal  government  than  of 
its  rule.  The  despotism  of  the  Great 
Baba,  indeed,  was  inflexibly  main- 
tained ;  but  then  everybody  loved  him 
as  the  Russians  used  to  love  the  Czar. 
The  double  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  much  gi-eater  eclat  than  that  of 
Gresham  and  his  bi-ide  had  been,  for 
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Sir  Robert  had  now  gained  corn-age  to 
face  the  world — though  it  was  but  a 
small  one.  All  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours were  accordingly  invited,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  would  scarcely  have 
been  worth  mentioning,  but  that  a 
dilEculty  arose  as  to  one  of  them  in 
whom  we  have  taken  a  passing  inter- 
est. There  was  no  doubt  of  his  being 
a  neighbour,  both  in  a  scriptural  and 
local  sense,  but  there  was  a  very 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  a  wedding  guest.  It  had  always, 
it  will  be  remembered,  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  and  ]Ntrs.  Raynes, 
of  the  Laurels,  should  or  should  not 
be  reckoned  among  the  County  So- 
ciety ;  and  though  Sir  Robert  and  his 
lady  had  decided  in  their  favour,  a 
certain  circumstance  had  recently 
■come  to  light  which  rendered  this  nice 
point  still  nicer.  This  was  no  less 
than  the  discovery  of  what  Mr. 
Raynes  had  been  before  he  had  taken 
up  the  role  of  country  gentleman — a 
problem  that  had  defied  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  neighbourhood  for  many 
a  year.  Even  the  subtle  young  peo- 
ple who  guessed  the  d  juble  acrostics  in 
the  country  paper  had  been  foiled  in 
this.  How  it  was  solved  I  know  not ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  it  did  perco- 
late down  to  Mirton  Moor  that  Mr. 
Raynes  had  made  his  money  as  a  clown 
in  a  circus.  The  instant  that  the  fact 
was  divulged,  every  one  recognised 
its  fitness.  What  man  out  of  a  circus 
had  ever  been  seen  to  grin  like  Mr. 
Raynes  1  His  wife  had  been  the 
Columbine    in    the   same     ti-avelling 


company,  by  the  way,  but  that  was 
nothing;  the  circumstance  of  the  Mir- 
ton church-warden  having  been  a 
clown,  outweighed  and  overpowered 
every  other  feeling  in  the  public 
mind  ;  even  the  Master  of  Halcombe'.s 
experiences  of  the  other  world  paled 
beside  it. 

Of  course,  as  IVIr.  Raynes  paid 
higher  wages  to  his  labourers  than 
any  other  employer,  it  was  one  of  his 
own  men  who  first  threw  his  late 
profession  in  his  teeth.  Hodge  and 
he  had  had  .some  words  about  turf- 
wittling,  which  ended  in  the  son  of 
the  soil  losing  his  temper,  and  saying, 
'  Well,  at  all  events,  I  was  never  a 
fool  in  a  circus.' 

'  Well,  I  w;rt$,'  admitted  the  other 
frankly,  '  and  got  600/.  a  year  by  it. 
I  wonder  how  long  the  sort  of  fool 
you  are  would  take  to  realize  that 
income.' 

The  young  folks  at  Halcoralie  very 
much  applauded  this  reply ;  but  Lady 
Arden  was  dreadfully  shocked  at  the 
revelation  of  Mr.  Raynes'  past,  and  I 
hardly  think  would  have  got  over  it 
(so  far  as  to  ask  him  to  the  wedding 
at  least),  but  for  her  husband's  ad- 
vocacy of  his  claim  to  their  hospitality. 

'He  is  an  honest  man  with  a  kind 
heart,'  was  Sir  Robert's  own  view  of 
the  matter,'  and  as  to  his  having  been  a 
fool,  1  know  one  who  was  a  great  deal 
bigger  one,  and  who,  instead  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood  by  his  folly,  almost 
lost  a  fortune.' 

THE    END. 
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IN  his  recent  biographical  sketch  of 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope 
■says  :  '  To  give  some  itnnietliate  pleas- 
ure was  the  great  delight  of  his  life — 
a  sovereign  to  a  schoolboy,  gloves  to 
a  girl,  a  dinner  to  a  man,  a  compliment 
to  a  woman.' 

The  selection  of  gifts  supposed  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  different  sexes 
amusingly  suggests  '  the  masculine 
view  of  the  way  in  which  the  good 
things  of  the  world  should  be  divided 
between  men  and  women.  Money 
which  he  may  spend  as  he  pleases  to 
the  boy  ;  an  article  of  dress,  which  she 
has  not  even  the  privilege  of  choosing, 
to  the  girl ;  to  the  man  a  dinner,  the 
symbol  of  all  an  Englishman  most 
prizes ;  to  the  woman  the  Barmecide 
feast  of  a  compliment. 

This  appropriation  of  pudding  to 
men  and  praise  to  women  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  chiv- 
alrous homage  to  the  weaker  sex,  of 
which  Mr.  Trollope  so  much  approves, 
and  which  he  particularly  expounds  in 
his  book  on  'Tasmania  and  Victoria.' 
In  connection  with  some  remarks  on 
the  manners  of  the  ladies  he  saw 
during  his  visit  to  those  colonies,  he 
enumerates  the  privileges  which  the 
chivalrous  homage  of  men  has  con- 
ceded to  women,  with  an  emphatic 
warning  that  these  privileges  are  only 
granted  in  deference  to  feminine 
weakness,  and  consequently,  should 
women  ever  cease  to  be  weak,  this 
chivalrous  homage  will  vanish,  and  all 
■respect  and  reverence  for  womanhood 
die  out  of  men's  hearts. 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  the 
worth  of  those  privileges  which  the 
chivalry  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  and 


i  the  men  who  hold  his  opinions,  are 
willing  to  concede  to  women  as  long 
as  they  remain  weak. 

'  Women  all  the  world  over,'  says 
Mr.  Trollope,  '  are  entitled  to  every- 
thing that  chivalry  can  give  them. 
They  should  sit  while  men  stand. 
They  should  be  served  while  men  wait. 
Men  should  be  silent  while  they 
speak.' 

These  are  conventional  rules  which 
help  to  give  grace  and  refinement  to 
polite  society;  but  which  are  seldom 
much  observed  in  the  privacy  of 
domestic  life,  and  certainly  not  at  all 
by  the  great  masses  ignorant  of 
'culture,  sweetness  and  light,'  amongst 
whom  a  system  ot"  manners  the  very 
reverse  prevails.  Mr.  Trollope,  as  a 
practised  observer  of  social  life,  must 
also  be  aware  that  even  in  the  most 
polished  circles  there  are  men  whose 
outward  observance  of  all  the  forms  of 
chivalrous  homage  does  not  prevent 
them  from  treating  those  women  who 
are  under  their  control  with  the  ut- 
most injustice  and  tyranny. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  list  of  wo- 
men's privileges. 

'  They  should  be  praised,'  Mr. 
Trollope  says,  '  even  without  desert. ' 
But  here  we  must  pause  again,  and 
ask,  can  it  really  be  deemed  a  privilege, 
can  it  be  anything  but  an  insult  and 
an  injury  to  a  woman  to  be  praised 
when  she  does  not  deserve  it  1 

'  They  should  be  courted,'  Mr. 
Trollope  continues,  '  even  without  wit 
or  beauty.  They  should  be  wor.-5hipped 
even  without  love.'  The  meaning 
Mr.  Trollope  attaches  to  these  last 
two  privileges  requires  some  explana- 
tion,  so   we  let  them   pass   as  high- 
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sounding  phrases  wliich  might  have 
had  some  reality  behind  them  before 
'  Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry 
away,'  but  never  since. 

'  They  should  be  kept  harmless 
while  men  suffer.  They  should  be 
kept  warm  while  men  are  cold.  They 
should  be  kept  safe  while  men  are  in 
danger.  They  should  be  enabled  to 
live  while  men  die  in    their  defence.' 

Would  any  unselfish,  true-hearted 
woman  desire  such  privileges,  or  take 
advantage  of  them  if  she  could  pos- 
sibly help  it  1  Is  it  not  undeniable 
that  in  all  times  of  trial,  women  will 
strive  to  take  upon  them,  and  will 
gladly  endure  even  more  than  their 
full  share  of  pain  and  privation ; 
bravely  bear  their  part  in  men's 
perils  and  hardships;  and  heroically 
encounter  every  personal  risk  that 
they  may  alleviate  men's  sufferings, 
or  lessen  their  dangers  ?  Yet  it  is  to 
women  capable  of  such  noble  deeds  of 
heroism  as  ancient  chronicles,  or 
modern  histories,  record,  women 
among  whom,  in  our  own  day,  a 
Florence  Nightingale  and  a  Gi-ace 
Darling  have  lived  and  laboui'ed,  that 
Mr.  Trollojje  offers  the  chivalrous 
homage  of  drawing  rooms,  and  the 
ignoble  boon  of  selfish  ease  and  safety 
as  privileges  suflicient  to  satisfy  all 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of 

'  A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breatli, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  dearth  ; ' 

— to  women  who  have  again  and 
again  proved  their  possession  of  those 
high  qualities — 

'  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  vvill, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill,' 

which  Wordsworth  ascribed  to  the 
'  Perfect  Woman.' 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  Essiys  of  Elia,  and  see  on  the 
essay  on  jNIodei-n  Gallantry  what 
Charles  Lamb  thought  of  that  chiv- 
alrous homage  which  ]\lr.  Trollope 
believes  worth  more  to  women  than 
moral  strength  and  intellectual  en- 
lightenment. 

'  I    shall    begin    to    believe,'    says 


Lamb,  '  that  there  is  some  such  prin- 
ciple influencing  our  conduct  when 
more  than  one-half  the  drudgery  and 
coarse  servitudes  of  the  world  shall 
cease  to  be  performed  by  women. 
Until  that  day  comes,  I  shall  niiver 
believe  this  boasted  point  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  conventional  fic- 
tion, a  pageant  got  up  between  the 
sexes  in  a  certain  rank  and  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  life  in  which  both  find 
theii-  account  equally.  I  shall  even 
be  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the 
salutary  fictions  of  life  when  I  shall 
see  the  same  attentions  paid  to  age  as 
to  youth,  to  homely  features  as  to 
handsome,  to  coarse  complexions  a.s 
to  clear,  to  the  woman  as  a  woman, 
not  a  beauty,  a  fortune,  or  a  title.'  \ 

Since  Lamb  wrote,  there  has  been 
much  improvement  in  the  legal  and 
social  position  of  Avomon ;  but  the 
boasted  point  of  chivalrous  homage 
remains  the  same  conventional  fiction 
it  was  then.  Sensible  and  clear- 
sighted women  know  this  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  drawing  room  superiority  it 
allows  to  women  has  apparently  been 
concedtid  as  a  compen.sation  for  infe- 
riority everywhere  else.  They  see  that 
'  womanly  weakness,'  however  much 
admired  and  reverenced  in  theory  by 
every  chivalric  gentleman,  gets  little 
consideration  in  practice  where  the 
drudgery  of  the  world  and  who  is  to 
do  it  comes  in  question  ;  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  cherishing  this  weak- 
ness as  a  '  sabred  attribute,'  they  will 
try  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  faults  that 
belong  to  it,  as  quickly  as  they  can, 
sure  that  if  through  such  conscientious 
efforts  at  improvement  they  lose  cIua- 
alrous  houiage  and  all  it  professes  to 
give  them,  they  will  find  a  reality  far 
better  than  any  fiction,  however  time- 
honoured  and  attractive,  could  ever 
be. 

Weakness,  in  fact,  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  poor  and  pitiable  ne- 
gation. All  the  best  things  earth  has 
to  bestow,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
itself,  are  won  by  strength.    Strength 
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of  skill,  enercry,  and  endurance — 
strength  of  courage,  hope  and  will, 
give  tliat  success  in  practical  life  be- 
fore which  the  world  bows  down  ; 
strength  of  virtue,  strength  of  intel- 
lect, strength  of  sympathy  and  love, 
strength  in  all  things  pure  and  noble, 
win  '  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends  ; '  the  delights  of  knowledge, 
the  joys  of  beneficence.  Such  strength 
commands  no  merely  conventional 
and  fictitious  homage,  but  a  respect 
sincere  and  spontaneous,  unsullied  by 
those  baleful  flatteries  and  poisonous 
insincerities  which  it  degrades  and 
corrupts  men  to  give,  as  well  as  wo- 
men to  receive. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the 
phrase  'chivalrous  homage.'  It -was 
not  for  her  weakness,  but  for  far  other 
qualities,  that  woman  was  glorified  in 
tlie  days  of  chivalry.  Was  it  not  the 
heroic  valour  and  strong  soul  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  in  combination  with  her 
maiden  purity  and  noble  beauty,  that 
inspired  the  chivahy  of  France  with 
such  an  enthusiasm  of  courage  and 
devotion  ?  Would  England's  chivalry, 
with  Sidney  at  their  head,  have  wor- 
shipped and  adored  a  Queen  whose 
womanly  weakness  was  her  only  claim 
to  their  devotion  as  they  worshipped 
and  adored,  the  brave  and  strong- 
minded  Elizabeth  ?  And  was  it  not 
the  courage  and  high  spirit,  the  force 
of  will,  and  greatness  of  mind  of  the 
great  Empress-Queen,  as  much  as  her 
youth  and  beauty,  which  conquered 
the  reluctance  of  the  haughty  Hun- 
garian nobles  to  be  ruled  by  a  woman, 
and  filled  them  with  that  wild  fer- 
vour of  devotion  which  found  voice  in 
the  cry,  '  We  will  die  for  our  King. 
Maria  Theresa ! ' 

It  was  to  the  chivalrous  ideal  of 
womanhood  that  chivalrous  homage 
was  paid,  and  this  ideal  was  formed 
out  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  the 
])Ower  and  influence  of  women  over 
the  destiny  of  mankind  the  ages  had 
produced.  It  blended  the  image  of  the 
divine  Yenus  of  the  early  Greeks,  the 


eternal  principle  of  beauty  and  love, 
with  the  Christian  conception  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  who,  without 
desecration  of  her  virgin  purity,  en- 
dvired  the  pangs  of  motherhood,  and 
through  suffering,  brought  new  life 
and  redemption  to  the  human  race  ; 
intermingled  with  that  grand  heroic 
type  of  womanhood,  as  inspired  poet- 
ess, prophetess,  warrior  and  queen,  of 
which  examples  are  found  in  the  le- 
gends and  histories  of  all  nations,  and 
through  which  the  women  of  the  early- 
Gothic  tribes  held  so  high  and  hon- 
ourable a  position. 

When  men  fell  from  the  lofty  ideal 
of  chivalrous  knighthood,  the  chival 
rous  ideal  of  women  fell  also,  and 
women  ceased  attempting  to  realize  it 
in  their  lives.  The  large-minded  her- 
oic men  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
were,  through  various  phases  trans- 
formed into  the  profligate  fops  and 
wits  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles; 
and  later  still,  into  the  coarser  and 
brutal  sots  and  sensualists  of  the 
Georgian  era.  In  this  downward  coui'se, 
the  men  were  most  dutifully  followed 
by  the  women.  The  sexes  are  inter- 
dependent we  know,  and  act  and  re- 
act on  each  other,  but  as  women  are 
the  weaker,  and  havehitherto  been  un- 
der masculine  control,  they,  like  other 
poor  dependants,  naturally  did  their 
best  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  tastes 
and  requirements  of  their  lords  and 
masters,  and  in  so  doing  lost  the  re- 
spect and  reverence  which  had  once 
been  given  to  tliem.  A  comparison 
between  the  exquisite  strains  in  which 
the  English  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
sang  of  women's  beauty  and  virtue, 
with  the  coarse  sneers,  heartless  ridu- 
cule,  insulting  scorn  and  more  insult- 
ing praise,  bestowed  upon  the  sex  by 
men  of  such  fine  intellect  and  genius 
as  Congreve,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Gay,  would  of  itself  suffice  to  prove 
this. 

Out  of  the  moral  degradation  in 
which  contempt  of  women  had  its 
birth,  both  sexes  have  since  emerged 
Nearly  all  the  gi-eat  poets  of  the  nine- 
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teenth   century  have  treated  women 
and  the  relations  between  the  sexes  in 
a  pure  and  noble  tone.     Once  more  all 
that  was  best  and  highest  in  women 
found  a  generous  recognition  in  men, 
and  their  minds  grew  larger,  stronger, 
and  more  enlightened  under  the  genial 
influences  of  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion.     Stimulated  by  such  favourable 
circumstances,    women  have  risen  to 
gi-eater  heights  of  genius  and  intellect 
than  ever   before,  and  many,  with  a 
noble-self  sacrifice,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  raising  to  a  higher 
level,  the  moral  and  intellectual  stan- 
dard of  their  sex.     Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  of  late  symptoms  of  an 
evil  reaction  have  appeared,  especially 
among  the  women  of   what  is  called 
'  Society.'     Otherwise  how  could  such 
a  satire  as   'The  Girl  of  the  Period  ' 
have  found  a  place  in  the    '  Saturday 
Review,'  or  such  a  character  as  Ara- 
bella Trefoil,  in  Mr.  Trollope's  '  Ame- 
rican  Senator,'  been  depicted  by  one 
who  professes  to  draw  from  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  day.     And  more 
conclusive    still,    how   could    certain 
popular  novels  by  lady  novelists,  con- 
veying the  most   odious  and  hateful, 
though  apparently  quite  involuntary 
and  unconscious,  satire  on  the  writers 
and  on  all  their  sex,  have  ever  had  an 
existence  ?      This    reaction    has,     no 
doubt,  sprung  from   various  causes  ; 
but   past  experience    seems  to  prove 
that  as  long  are  women  are  taught  to 
believe  their  chief  end  in  life  is  to  please 
men,  their  worth  and  dignity  can  ne- 
ver have  a  sound  and    secure  founda- 
tion.    They  will  al  ways  be  tempted  to 
seek  their  object  by  ignoble  and  debas- 


ing means,  and  to  sacrifice  delicacy, 
truth  and  principle  in  the  pursuit. 

These  women,  who  are  now  incur- 
ring so  much  ridicule  and  obloquy  in 
their  eflbrts  to  raise  the  j^osition  of 
their  sex,  do  not  ask  for  their  clients 
anything  so  fanciful,  capricious  and 
unreliable  as  modern  chivalrous 
homage.  They  know  that,  to  the 
majority  of  women,  even  in  the  most 
civilised  countries,  it  has  no  more  ex- 
istence than  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Fairyland,  and  to  the  fortunate  mi- 
nority who  are  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  its  rites  and  ceremonies  it  is 
but  a  summer  pageant,  pleasant  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity-,  but  vanishing 
before  the  cold  blasts  of  adversity. 
The  '  privileges '  they  ask  for  are,  as 
they  believe,  far  more  important  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  women 
in  this  workaday  world  than  any 
which  '  chivah'ous  homage,'  even  if 
it  were  a  reality  and  not  a  pretence, 
could  bestow,  besides  having  the 
supreme  merit  of  benefiting  the  whole 
sex,  not  one  small  class  only. 

It  seems  probable  that,  before  long, 
their  efforts  will  be  rewarded  with 
success,  and  woman  will  be  pei-mitted 
to  occupy  the  place  which,  through  all 
the  obstacles  that  have  opposed  her 
progress,  she  has  again  and  again 
proved  herself  capable  of  filling.  That 
place  is  one  in  which  she  will  be  re- 
garded as  neither  a  slave  nor  a  divinity 
— neither  as  domestic  drudge,  nor  a 
drawing  room  idol  ;  not  raised  on  a 
pedestal  over  man's  head,  nor  lowered 
to  a  footstool  beneath  his  feet,  but 
walking  by  his  side,  legally,  politically, 
and  socially  his  equal 
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DRINK    AS    AN    EXCUSE 
CRIME. 


FOR 


OOME  very  painful  thoughts  are  rais- 
^O  t^^l  ^y  the  discussion  which  lias 
latelj'  taken  place  as  to  the  pardoiiing 
■of  Ryan,  the  wife  mui-derer,  after 
he  had  spent  a  year  or  two  in  prison. 
With  the  action  of  the  Execvitive  I  do 
not  want  to  meddle  ;  but  I  think  we 
cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  the  avow- 
ed sentiments  of  the  temperance  advo- 
cates who  interested  themselves  in  that 
■cowardly  culprits  behalf. 

1  have  long  noticed  a  growing  ten- 
■dency  on  the  part  of  judges,  magis- 
trates, moral  statisticians  of  a  certain 
■class,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  speakers 
of  a  Temperance  Lecture  Commit- 
tee to  attribute  crime  to  King  Alco- 
hol, as  they  are  pleased  to  call  ferment- 
ed liquors.  To  such  a  pass  has  this 
■come  that  all  the  hatred  and  detestation 
inspired  by  the  crime  is  gifted  upon  the 
head  of  the  Alcoholic  scapegoat,  and  the 
criminal  himself,  —  poor  blighted  being  ! 
— only  comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of  pity. 
The  sound  old  doctrine  that  drunken- 
ness was  an  aggravation  and  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  misdeed  committed  by  a 
drunkai'd  is  forgotten.  Listen  to  the 
■redvdio  ad  absunlum  of  this  modern 
fungoid  growth  of  sentimentalism,  in 
the  case  of  the  man  who  brutally  beat 
out  his  wife's  brains  : 

'  I  am  sorry,'  says  this  interesting 
convert  of  the  Teetotallers,  '  that  you 
did  not  know  of  1113'  heavy  drinking, 
which  deranged  my  brain  and  residted 
in  the  death  of  my  dear  irife.'  In  his 
prison  this  murderer  looks  at  his  crime 
as  something  quite  apart  from  himself, 
no  action  of  Itis,  a  deed  done  by  the 
whiskey-bottle,  not  by  his  own  hand. 
He  can  aft'ord  to  express  detestation  of 
it,  because  (as  his  good  friends  tell  him) 
the  law  wliich  allowed  him  to  drink 
whiskey  is  the  real  criminal.  He  be- 
comes almost  maudlin  in  his  remarks 
about  his  '  amiable  icife.^  '  No  man 
could  be  happier  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren' than  he  was,  and  as  for  himself, 


what  says  he  ?  I  am  a  cruel  murderer, 
— a  savage,^a  man  whose  hand  is  im- 
brued with  innocent  blood  ?  Oh  !  dear 
no  1  'I  am  a  victim  to  this  dangerous 
traffic  !'  Cain  and  Abel  have  changed 
places,  and  Cain,  forsooth,  is  the  '  vic- 
tim !'  He  hopes  no  one  will  suffer  as 
much  as  he  has  done — his  nervous  sys- 
tem is  shattered  ; — his  doctors  tell  him 
not  to  look  back  upon  '  Jiis  misfurtanes." 
Remorse  is  bad; — but  my  theological 
friends  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  the 
deepest  and  most  despondent  remorse 
would  be  a  wholesomer  frame  of  mind 
for  such  a  man  to  be  in,  than  that  self 
satisfaction  of  spirit  which  casts  ofi"  its 
burden  of  guilt  upon  Alcohol,  and  sees 
nothing  in  the  record  of  its  past  crimes 
but  its  own  misfortunes  and  its  own 
losses. 

F.  R. 


THE    USE   OF   THE  WORD  'FEA- 
TURE.' 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that,  in  the 
course  of  our  somewhat  gossipy  '  Table 
Talk,'  we  are  to  dare  to  undertake  the 
onerous  task  of  reforming  the  style  of 
the  literati  oi  our  country.  Of  cour.se, 
not.  Possibly  the  whole  of  us  who  sur- 
round this  board,  are  not  collectively 
capable  of  such  an  achievement.  Still, 
it  is  probable  that  '  a  thing  or  two' 
might  be  done,  amongst  us,  in  that  waj^ 
At  present,  I  beg  leave  only  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  outrageous  mis- 
application of  only  one  word .  Can  you 
not,  dear  friends,  do  something  in  be- 
half of  the  much-murdered  word,  fea- 
ture ?  According  to  the  definition  of 
one  of  the  most  approved  English  dic- 
tionaries,its  literal  meaning  is  'the  form, 
sign,  or  cast,  of  any  part  of  the  face  ; 
any  single  lineament.'  When  the  liter- 
ary meaning  is  so  simple  and  so  easily 
understood,  one  would  suppose  there 
could  be  little  difficulty  in  perceiving 
where  it  could  ever,  with  proj^riety,  be 
figuratively  applied.  But  what  is  there, 
either  perceptible  or  conceivable,  wliich 
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is  not,  in  these  times,called  a  'feature  V 
This  unfortunate  word  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  ahnost  every  abstract,  or  col- 
lective, noun— nay,  for  almost  every 
common  noun,  in  the  language,  ^\hen- 
ever  a  writer  of  a  certain  class  is  at  a 
loss  for  a  name  for  any  conception 
whatsoever,  simple  or  complex,  lie  is 
sure  to  call  it— a  feature.  Do  you  doubt 
it  ?  Take  note  for  yourselves.  I  once 
had  the  curiosity,  during  my  readings 
of  the  current  periodical  literature  for  a 
short  period,  to  jot  down  the  multitu- 
dinous meanings  to  supply  which  this 
abused  word  was  misappropriated.  The 
list  would  have  made  a  more  extraor- 
dinary exhibition  than  has  ever  been  in 
any  dictionary  of  any  language.  Who- 
ever will  be  curious  enough  to  try  the 
experiment  will  be  amused,  and  per- 
haps astonished,  at  the  result. 

This  highly  diversified  and  often  very 
comical  misapplication  of  the  word  in 
question,  like  some  others  whicli  might 
be  cited,  indicates  a  gross  indolence  on 
the  part  of  writers,  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  think  what  it  really  is 
that  they  do  mean  ;  and  when  thus  at  a 
moment's  loss  they  s&y— feature.  Then 
when  writers  of  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion toss  words  about  in  this  slovenly 
manner,  of  course  those  of  lesser  note 
follow  the  bad  example.  And  when 
once  a  literary  vice  gets  abroad,  be  it 
even  the  abuse  of  a  single  word, it  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  to  prevail  for  ever. 
For  instance,  we  may,  every  day,  read 
of  a  "St.  Petersburg."  Where  is  tit. 
Petersburg  ?  Everybody  in  Russia  pro- 
bably knows,  and  every  reader  outside 
of  it  ought,  by  this  time,  to  know  the 
locus  of  Petersburg,  built  by  and  named 
for  the  Czar  Peter  I.,  who,  whatever  his 
other  pretensions  might  have  been,  cer- 
tainly never  pretenued  to  be  a  saint. 
But,  among  writers  and  speakers  of 
English,  Petersburg  seems  doomed  to 
be  '  ISt.  Petersburg'  forever.  Still,  may 
not  the  persistent  desecration  oi  feature 
be  discontinued  ? 

P.  S.  H. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN   AND 
'  TINEA.' 

I  WAS  sorry  to  see  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Monthly  that  '  Tinea'  loses  tem- 
per in  discussing  the  criticisms  on  Dr. 
Newman.  He — I  must  say  he  this  time 
— is     evidently     offended     because     I 


used  the  words  '  he  or  she'  in  speak- 
ing of  his  former  article.  It  was  the 
feminine  sound  of  the  nnme  rather  than 
the  weakness  of  the  argument  that  led 
me  to  suppose  it  might  possibly  be  of 
feminine  authorship.  I  had  no  thought 
of  giving  offence. 

'  Tinea'  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  phrase  '  glittering  generalities' 
was  first  used  by  the  present  English 
Premier.  The  plirase  has  a  very  happy 
application  to  many  of  the  large,  sweep- 
ing expressions  by  which  some  writers 
reach  conclusions  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  particular  facts  of  the  case. 
When  Dr.  Newman  says  that  '  the 
Church  has  raised  the  condition  of  wo- 
man, destroj'ed  slavery,  encouraged  lit- 
erature and  philosophy,  &c.,'  the 
phrase  of  Lord  Beaconstield  applies  ex- 
actlj'.  In  the  latter  two  instances,  espe- 
cially, the  statement  is  totally  at  variance 
with  the  facts,  not  only  of  history,  but 
of  the  annals  of  the  present  time.  One 
has  only  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
Church  to  such  philosophers  as  Roger 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Biuno  and  others,  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  fact  that  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  still  exist  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  without  any  protest 
from  the  Church,  in  the  other,  to  be 
satisfied  of  this.  If  '  Tinea's'  suspi- 
cions, afterwards  converted  into  cer- 
tainty, that  1  do  not  know  what  a  gen- 
erality is,  w^ere  not  so  overwhelm- 
ingly self-evident,  he  would  see  a  very 
goi)d  instance  in  his  own  article,  where 
lie  says,  that  '  emancipation  was  due  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  the  ever-increas- 
ing incongruity  between  slavery  and 
Christianity.'  This  in  face  of  the  facts, 
that  when  Christianity  had  been  in  ex- 
istence eighteen  centuries,  the  worst  sys- 
tem of  slavery  the  world  had  ever  seen 
was  in  full  force,  unrebuked  by  any  of 
the  churches — fallible  or  infallible — and 
that  it  still  flourishes  in  what  Di-.  New- 
man, at  least,  would  describe  as  the 
most  Christian  country  in  Europe. 

Coming  to  the  other  quotation  from 
Dr.  Ne'Aman,  '  the  Catholic  Church 
holds  it  better,  &c. ,'  I  spoke  of  it  as 
being  doubtful  whether  it  was  really 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  I  treated  it  as  the  expression  of 
his  own  individual  belief,  and  if  I  did 
not,  as  'Tinea'  saj's, proceed  to  criticize  it 
'  not  as  being  true  to  its  particular's, 
but  as  revealing  a  state  of  mind,  Sec.,' 
it  is  because  the  idea  is  so  monstrously 
untrue   to   its   particulars   that   to  any 
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sane  mind,  not  possessed  by  priestly  as- 
suinp'ions,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
point  it  out.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  whether  this  doctrine  is  avowed  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  I  do  not  think  it 
probable  ;  but,  though  it  is.  it  may  be 
founded  on  false  generalities,  just  as 
much  as  if  it  were  the  private  opinion  o 
Dr.  Newman.  It  is  founded  on  a  large, 
vague  and  reckless  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  'iiiA-AY  System.  The  mere  adoption 
of  such  an  idea  as  a  doctrine  by  a  <'hurch 
does  not  change  its  nature.  '  Tinea' 
waxes  strong  on  this  point,  and  gets 
abusive  in  his  language  ;  a  tolerably  sure 
sign  that  the  facts  and  arguments  he  sets 
out  to  combat  are  too  obstinate  to  be 
disputed. 

With  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
Lecky  as  a  historian,  it  is  well  known 
that  opinions  differ  very  widely.  My 
remarks  were  not  much  concerned  with 
the  value  of  his  work  as"  a  history  ;  as  I 
said  before,  in  testing  the  truth  of  the 
Cardinal's  statement,  I  preferred  to  ap- 
peal t(j  the  annals  of  our  own  tiaie,  and 
these  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
jiose. 

It  is  gratif3ang  to  see  that  '  Tinea'  ex- 
pends the  most  of  his  energies  and  his 
temper  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  'gen- 
erality,' and  on  the  position  of  the  word 
'and'  in  a  sentence, — I  should  like  to 
know  why  it  comes  in  rather  '  funni- 
ly' ; — the  most  his  hypercritical  inge- 
nuity could  do  would  be  to  show  that  it 
was  superfluous.  There  dues  not  seem 
to  be  anything  remai'kably  funny  in 
that. 

Dr.  Newman's  statement  of  belief 
that  the  telling  of  an  untruth  by  a  hu- 
man being  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  Solar  System,  with  all 
the  sentient  life  on  it,  is  so  extraordi- 
nary that  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  few 
of  his  admirers  who,  any  mo.-'c  than 
'  Tinea,'  would  venture  to  defend  it.  Dr. 
Newman's  writings  have  thrown  a  glam- 
our over  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
which  prevents  them  dealing  with  reali- 
ties, or  seeing  distinctly  what  is  going 
on  before  their  eyes.  'Tinea' is  not 
aware  that  there  is  a  new  foundation 
for  morality  coming  into  sight  ;  he 
thinks  my  seeing  it  '  looming  up'  is  part 
'of  '  the  most  typical  example  of  mental 
confusion  that  ever  came  to  his  notice.' 
Perhaps  if  he  had  given  more  attention 
to  the  current  thought  of  his  day,  and 
iess  to  the  ridiculous  attempts  of  Dr. 
Newman   to   revive  Mediajvalism,  with 


all  its  darkness  and  cruelty,  he  would 
have  seen  it  '  looming  up'  too.  It  is 
'looming  up,'  and  its  light  will  get 
stronger  from  year  to  year.  At  no  dis- 
tant day  it  will  deliver  men  from  the 
bondage  of  ecclesia-sticism  and  supersti- 
tion. 

I  am  afraid  the  readers  of  the  Month- 
ly will  get  tired  of  the  subject, or  I  would 
furnish  some  more  infttances  to  '  Tinea.' 
He  may  try,  as  in  the  former  cases,  to 
strip  off  a  word  here  and  there,  but  un- 
derneath he  will  find  nuts  of  truth  too 
hard  for  him  to  crack.  I  will  only  di- 
rect his  private  attention  to  the  passage 
— I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  work  by 
me  to  give  chapter  and  page — where  Dr. 
Newman  lauds  the  Jews  for  the  great 
service  they  have  rendered  to  the  world 
by  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Unity  of  God,  seemingly 
oblivious  entirely  of  the  fact  that  the 
infallible  Church  has  taken  the  lives  of 
millions  of  them,  for  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  !  Also  to  another 
passage  where  he  defines  the  nature  and 
powers  of  conscience  with  such  an  amount 
of  exaggeration  and  loose  generality  of 
expression  as,  I  think,  even  '  Tinea' 
himself  would  decline  to  endorse. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Ne\vman  have  done 
much  mischief  in  their  time.  They 
have  influenced  for  evil  a  large  class  of 
minds  ;  but  their  effects  will  be  but  tem- 
porary. He  and  they  who  think  alike 
with  him  cannot  put  back  the  clock  of 
time,  or  arrest  the  process  of  evolution. 
In  the  era  which  is  just  dawning,  in 
the  ever-increasing  light  and  power  of 
science,  his  works  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

J.  G.  W. 


FIRE-ARMS    AND   THETR    INDIS- 
CRIMINATE USE. 

I  THINK  most  of  the  readers  of  'Round 
the  Table'  must  have  noticed  the  unusu- 
ally great  number  of  accidents — more 
or  less  serious,  some  of  them  fatal — 
which  have  resulted  from  the  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  fire-arms  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  propen- 
sity, which  almost  every  boy,  sooner  or 
later  develops,  to  go  out  wdth  a  gun 
and  shoot  the  first  living  thing  he  can 
hit,  is  seriously  despoiling  our  woods 
and  waters  of  our  beautiful  and  innocent 
songsters  and  onr  water  fowl.  Some 
check  must  ba  put  upon  this  evil,  or  we 
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shall  soon  have  our  woods  almost  life- 
less wildernesses.  Those  who  live  in 
the  country — during  September  and 
October  more  especially — are  perpetu- 
ally annoyed  by  the  peppering  of  guns 
in  the  hands,  not  of  true  sportsmen, 
but  of  idle  youngsters  and  loafers  ;  and 
they  even  carry  their  destructive  pro- 
pensities so  far  as  to  try  to  hit  birds  and 
waterfowl  from  the  decks  of  our  passen- 
ger steamers. 

Now  is  it  not  quite  time  that  we 
should  have  some  such  restriction  on 
this  sort  of  thing  as  a  shooting  license 
Avould  create  ?  Supj^ose  it  were  fixed  at 
ten  dollars — not  an  extravagant  sum,  I 
think — or  even  at  five,  none  but  bo)ia 
fide  sportsmen  would  take  out  licenses, 
and  we  should  be  spared  (.he  perpetual 
peppering  of  guns  and  the  perpetual  per- 
usal of  paragraphs  describing  the  loss 
of  life  or  limb  by  some  careless  or  inex- 
perienced marksman.  I  recommend  this 
suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  have  the  power  to  meet  the  evil  by 
devising  judicious  legislation.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  soon,  to 
save  human  as  well  as  animal  life  from 
needless  destruction.  In  my  opinion, 
such  a  measure  would,  be  far  more 
reasonable,  far  more  humane,  and  far 
more  useful  than  is  the  present  dog- 
tax,  as  it  exists  and  is  carried  out 
in  cities.  Of  course  there  is  need 
for  regulations  which  shall  protect  sheep 
from  being  destroyed  by  roving  dogs, 
and  also  such  as  shall  jirotect  our  streets 
from  being  infested  by  savage  ones. 
But  neither  of  these  requirements  is 
met  by  the  present  dog-tax,  since  the 
owners  of  savage  dogs  can,  of  course, 
protect  their  safety  by  the  simple  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar — the  sum  charged 
for  the  smallest  and  most  inottensive 
canine  pet.  The  tax  is,  moreover,  I 
think,  an  unjust  one,  In  this  country 
there  are  few  dogs  which  could  be  con- 
sidered valuable  as  property  ;  and  the 
only  other  ground  on  which  the  tax 
could  be  defended— that  of  protecting 
the  safety  of  the  streets— is,  as  t  have 
said,  not  covered  at  all  by  this  tax.  It 
is,  I  think,  unworthy  of  a  free  country, 
and  oppressive  to  tlie  poor  man,  to  say 
that  no  one  shall  have  liberty  to  keep  a 
dog,  however  harmless,  without  paying 


a  dollar  for  the  privilege  !  I  have  seen 
it  pleaded  that  the  poor  man  has  no 
right  to  keep  a  dog.  I  think  the  poor 
man,  who  has  few  enough  friends,  has  a 
right  to  his  faithful  canine  friend,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  stint  his  children  for 
its  support.  And  the<:hildren,  in  most 
families,  would  willingly  share  their 
crusts  with  the  atiectionate  playmate, 
which  is  often  one  of  their  few  treasures, 
while  the  dog  thrives  well  enough,  in 
general,  on  the  scraps  and  bones  that 
fall  from  the  children's  table.  But  to 
pay  a  dollar  for  him  is,  in  hard  times,  a 
ditferent  matter.  No  one  who  has  ever 
seen  and  appreciated  Landseer's  exqui- 
site picture,  '  The  Shepherd's  Cliief 
Mourner,'  would  grudge  the  poor  man 
the  privilege  of  kee[)ing  his  dog.  Be- 
sides this,  the  regulation  as  it  exists,  even 
in  small  places,  is  hardening  and  brutal- 
izing. Village  constables  are,  of  course, 
ready  enough  to  carry  out  the  idea  to  an 
offensive  and  barbarous  extreme  when 
they  can  get  half  a  dollar  for  every  un- 
taxed dog  they  can  find  ;  and  village 
boys,  and  town  boys  too,  are  easily  edu- 
cated into  cruelty  when  they  find  a  poor 
unprotected  animal  on  which  they  may 
wreak  the  instinct  for  torturing  which 
lurks  in  so  many  of  our  youthful  popu- 
lation. I  saw,  last  summer,  a  mob  of 
boys  dragging  about  an  unfortunate  dog 
which  had  no  fault  but  that  of  belong- 
ing to  nobod}',  and  which  in  its  extreme 
inoffensiveness  had  permitted  them  to 
bind  it  with  the  ropes  by  means  of 
which  they  were  trying  to  haul  it  to  a 
place  of  execution  !  ]\f  ost  of  them  were 
sons  of  'respectable  parents';  and  the 
only  boy,  Avho  interpos^ed  a  protest 
against  their  barbarity,  was  a  poor  little 
boot-black.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  if  the  dog-tax  were  abrogated 
and  the  t;ix  on  shooting  licenses  imposed 
ill  its  place,  the  interests  of  both  mo- 
rality and  physical  safety  would  be  very 
much  promoted, — and  we  should  get  rid 
of  what  is  certainly  an  anomaly  in  a  free 
community.  We  do  need  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  sheep  ;  but  we  need 
something  much  more  eftectual  than  the 
imijosition  of  a  tax  upon  dogs  in  gen- 
eral— great  and  small  savage  and  harm- 
less alike. 

F. 
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The  Egoist,  a  Comedj'  in  Xarrative  ;  by 
(tf,or(4e  Mekedith.  No.  90  Franklin 
Square  Libi-ary.  New  York  :  Harper 
Bros.  ;  Toronto  ;  James  Campbell 
&  Son,   1879. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  reader  of  mo- 
dern novels  comes  across  a  tale  that  will 
bear  reading  twice.  As  a  rule  we  are 
grateful  if  the  first  perusal  pi-oves  at- 
tractive enough  to  make  lis  persevere  to 
the  end  ;  and,  when  we  have  finished, we 
pitch  away  the  volume  without  the  least 
desire  to  hear  it  spoken  of  again.  This 
is  most  decidedly  not  the  case  with  'The 
Egoist.' 

To  be  frank  with  our  readers  we  must 
warn  them  that  Mr.  Meredith's  style  is 
peculiar,  even  to  eccentricity.  Some 
examples  of  its  crabbedness  we  will  give; 
but  the  woist  (that  is,  the  first  chapter) 
is  soon  over,  and,  once  fairly  launched 
in  the  tale,  we  contrive  to  forget  the 
author's  mannerisms  in  the  interest  we 
take  in  his  characters. 

But  the  first  question  we  shall  be  ask- 
ed is  as  to  the  position  Mr.  Meredith 
occupies  ill  fiction — what  scho.)l  does 
he  belong  to,  in  short  ?  Upon  the  whole 
we  should  say  he  has  formed  himself, 
judging  h-om  this  novel,  upon  George 
Eliot,  and  with  more  success  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  whole  sc:ipa 
of  the  plot  is  one  in  which  our  great  au- 
thoress would  have  felt  herself  at  home 
— the  dialogue  is  conducted  in  her  style, 
— and  original  thoughts  are  enunciated 
in  a  condensed  and  telling  form  which 
almost  parodies  the  construction  of 
George  Eliot's  sentences.  On  this  last 
point  we  would  give  the  following  para- 
graph as  an  example  :  'In  the  first 
gush  of  our  wisdom  drawn  directly  from 
experience  there  is  a  mental  intoxica- 
tion that  cincels  the  old  world  and  estab- 
lishes a  new  one,  not  alh^wing  us  to  ask 
if  it  is  too  late. '  For  siaiilai-ity  of  char- 
acters we  would  compare  Mrs.  ^Nlount- 
stuart  Jenkinson  to  the  inimitable  Mrs. 
Cadwallader,  in  'Middlemarch.'  Utterly 
different  in  their  positions  ii>  life,  their 
mental  calibres  are  yet  very  similar,  and 


Mrs.  Jenkinson  says  things  that  would 
fit  the  parson's  wife  admirably.  Take 
her  remarks  on  conversational  powers  : 

'  Delicate  vessels  ring  sweetly  to  a 
finger  nail.  .  .  .  most  of  the  people 
one  has  at  a  dinner  table  are  drums.  A 
rub-a-dub-dub  on  them  is  the  only  way 
to  get  a  sound.  \Yhen  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  do  it  on  one  another,  they  call 
it  conversation. 

But  it  is  (m  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne 
and  Clara  Middleton  that  the  interest 
of  the  tale  centres,  and  Mr.  Meredith 
displays  no  ordinary  powers  in  unfold- 
ing their  characters  to  us.  Sir  Willough- 
by is  one  of  those  men  who  would  have 
been  passed  by  with  disdain  by  the  old- 
er novelists,  as  aftbrding  no  opportunity 
at  all  upon  which  to  exercise  their  art. 
His  belter  qualities  are  all  so  patent. 
Good  sensible  people  goon  adoring  him 
to  the  end  of  the  book  without  shock- 
ing our  sense  of  the  probable.  And  yet 
a  more  confirmed  egoist  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  conceive.  He  conducts  him- 
self with  the  greatest  possible  show  of 
propriety  and  even  of  generosity,  but 
the  more  he  does  this  the  more  we  gra- 
dually learn  to  detect  and  loathe  his  in- 
ward leprosy.  The  effect  of  this  slow 
unveiling  of  his  nature  upon  the  deli- 
cate mind  of  Clara  Middleton  and  her 
struggles  to  escape  from  her  engagement 
with  him,  form  the  basis  of  the  plot, 
which  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  posi- 
tion which  Gwendolen  and  Harcourfc 
occupy  towards  each  other  in  '  Daniel 
Deronda.'  It  is  only  the  modern  novel- 
ist who  can  depict  the  villain  of  the 
piece  masking  his  evil  qualities  with  the 
cloak  of  gentlemanly  conventionality, 
and  putting  his  victims  in  the  false  pos- 
ition of  knowing  his  baseness  while  un- 
able to  appeal  to  any  outward  manifes- 
tations of  it.  Of  course,  there  is  a  vast 
difterence  between  Clara  and  Gwendo- 
len. Miss  Middleton  has  none  of  the 
pride  and  little  of  the  spirit  of  her  pro- 
totype, she  never  sinks  to  such  depths 
nor  is  she  capable  of  rising  so  high.  It 
is  perhaps  to  this  absence  of  pride  that 
she  owes  her  happier  fate.      But  to   do 
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justice  to  the  long  duel  between  Clara 
and  her  lover,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself. 

Some  specimens  of  our  author's  st_yle 
remain  to  be  given.  Ladies  may  apprec- 
iate  (certainly  lovers  and  hair-dressers 
will)  the  minuteness  which  penned  this 
description  of  the  nape  of  our  heroine's 
neck.     '  This  way  and  that  way  the  lit- 
tle lighter-coloured  irreclaimable  curl?,, 
running  truant  from  the  comb  and  the 
knot — curls,  half  curls,  root-curls,  vine 
ringlets,  wedding-rings,  fledgling  feath- 
ers, tufts  of  down,  blown  wisps, — waved 
or  fell,  waved  over  or  up  or  involutedly, 
or  straj^ed,  loose  and  downward,  in  the 
form  of  small  silken  paws,  hardly  any 
of   them   much  thicker  than   a  crayon 
shading,    cunninger    than    long  round 
locks  of  gold  to  trick  the  heart.'    There  ! 
oiie  draws  a  long  breath,  and  yet  we  did 
not  begin  any  where  near  the  true  be- 
ginning  of   this  sentence  !      And  this, 
too,  is  thrown  in  over  and  above  a  long 
half  column   portrait    of    Clara,    from 
which  we  learnt  that  her  nose  was  '  not 
actually   interrogative    or    inviting    to 
gambols,'    and  that  her  hair  merits  the 
epithet    (slightly    unmeaning    we     are 
afraid)   of  '  winter-beechwood.'     These 
little  eccentricities  can  however  be  par- 
donetl  for  the  sake  of  the  many  felici- 
ties of  diction  which   occur  when  Mr. 
Meredith  deiyns  to  be  natural.      What, 
forinstance,  could  be  neater  than  the  ex- 
pression (anent  Sir  Willoughby'svoj'age 
round  the  world) — '  holding  an  English 
review  of  his  Maker's  grotesques.'  ?    It 
is  indeed  when  the  author  tries  to  force 
more  weight  into  the   matter   than   the 
argument  will  allow  that    he   fails  the 
most.     The  second  chapter   is   one   in- 
stance of  this.      It  is  headed   '  Sir  Wil- 
loughby,'  but  its  real  text  is  a  remark 
of  jNIrs.  Mountstuait  Jonkinson's  to  the 
effect  that  he  (Sir  W.)  has   a   leg.      The 
different    constructions    and   meanings 
put   upon    this    curious   remark  afford 
scope  for  much  ingenuity  of  an  amusing, 
but  misplaced  desc;ii)tion,  ending  in  a 
passage  out-Hugoing  Victor  Hugo  him- 
self.    Still  speaking  of  the  leg,  he  says, 
'  And  its  shadows  are  an   ambush,   its 
lights  a  surprise.     It  blushes,  it  pales, 
can  whisper,  exclaim.     It  is   a  peep,   a 
part-revelation,  just  suffrrable,  of   the 
Olympian-Gou — Jove    playing     carpet- 
knight.  ' 

Everything,  however,  "  pales  its  inef- 
fectual fires"  before  the  diction  of  the 
Prelude.     Such  a  sentence  as  this,  "  In- 


ordinate inivaried  length,  sheer  longini- 
quify,  staggers  the  heai-t,  ages  the  very 
heart  of  us  at  a  view,"  certainly  stag- 
gers v,s  a  little.  '  Monstrous  monoto- 
nousness  has  enfolded  us  as  with  the 
arms  of  Amphritite'  is  another  good 
mouth- filler.  And  why  the  north  of 
Scotland  should  be  described  as  'the 
last  few  poor  inihnonarxj  snips  and 
shreds  of  leagues  dancing  on  their  toes 
for  cold'  passes  our  comprehension. 
But  in  spite  of  all  these  defects  we  can 
and  do  recommend  this  tale  as  one  oi 
the  best  novels  we  have  seen  for  some 
time. 


The  United  States  and  the  Domhdon  of 
Canada — l^heir  Future.  By  Alex.\n- 
DER  Monro.  St.  John,  N.  B. :  Barnes 
A:  Co.,  1879. 

This  is  an  '  annexation  braj'"  from  the 
Lower  Provinces  of  the  loudest  kind 
that  has  yet  been  heard.  If  JMr.  Mon- 
ro is  to  be  considered  as  speaking  for  the 
New  Brunswickers  and  Nova  Scotians, 
there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  uncertainty 
about  the  sound  he  gives  forth.  ' '  These 
Provinces,"  he  saj-s,  '^  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  oats,  jjotatoes,  hay,  butter, 
beef,  cheese,  eggs,  farm  stock,  and  other 
agricultural  products.  And  all  these 
products  could  be  largely  increased  if 
thei'e  was  any  encouragement  to  do  so. 
But  surplus  is  a  drug.  However,  we 
can  use  what  we  require  at  home,  and 
for  the  want  of  a  free  market  in  the 
States,  we  can  sell  the  remainder  at  half 
price.  And  our  loyalty  has  also  become 
a  drug.  It  is  this  thing  called  loyalty 
that  has  kept  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
behind  even  a  single  State  of  the  Union 
in  tlie  scale  of  progress." 

it  appears  from  the  preface  of  the  book 
that  Mr.  Monro  has  not  always  been  an 
annexationist.  In  other  works  of  his, 
such  as,  we  presume,  '  The  Historj', Geo- 
graphy,and  Productions  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land ;'and,  'The  History, Geogi-aphy  and 
Statistics  of  British  North  America,'  he 
flattered  himself  and  his  readers  with 
the  pleasing  idea  that  the  country  was 
capable  of  being  formed  into  a  nation  ; 
but  this  was  the  result  of  too  easy  belief 
in  the  official  and  other  reports  repre- 
senting vast  areas  of  unoccupied  lands 
suitable  for  settlement  in  nearly  all  the 
Provinces  and  Territories  of  British 
North  America.   Wider  observation  and 
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experience  gained  by  more  extensive 
travel  as  a  Surveyor  and  otherwise,  led 
him  to  abandon  this  idea  for  another, 
viz.,  that  we  are  gooyraphically  unfit 
over  to  become  a  nation,  indeed  ever  to 
become  anything  Avr>rth  mentioning  un- 
less we  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Gieat  Rejmljlic,  as  predicted  by  John 
IJiiglit,  whose  glowing  woi'ds  on  the 
"r(;at  future  liefore  us,  he  quotes. 

The  main  argument  of  the  bo(>k,  to 
l)rove  the  hopelessness  of  seiiarate  na- 
tionality, and  the  necessitj'  and  cei  tainty 
of  ultimate  union  with  the  States,  is  the 
extreme  leng'h,  narrowness,  and  dis- 
jointed character  of  the  cultivable  land 
iieloniiing  to  the  Dominion.  We  have 
length  without  breadth.  Onr  actual 
rear  is  not  the  North  Pole,  but  the 
granite  Laurentides, stretching  froni  the 
\  alley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Red 
l\iver  of  the  North,  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles.  All  that  we  possess  south  of  this 
iron  wall  consists  of  two  small  areas 
each  about  10,000  square  miles, the  pen- 
insula of  Ontario,  and  i^art  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Ottawa,  with  pnrt  of  the 
St.  Law'rence  valley.  Besides  these 
areas,  there  is  no  land  to  the  South  of 
the  iron  wall.  "  The  great  Lanrentian 
region,  except  a  few  isolated  spots,  wiil 
ever  remain  outside  the  pale  of  habita- 
ble and  food-producing  country.  *  *  * 
The  unfortunate  position  of  this  region 
of  rocks  so  far  south,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  international  boundary  being  so  far 
north,  can  hardly  be  realiztd  at  present, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Dominitin  of  Canada." 

But  the  Laurentides  are  not  always  in 
our  rear,  they  turn  at  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  hide  themselves  in  the  arctic  snows. 
What  about  the  1,000  miles  extending 
from  the  lied  River  to  the  "S'ea  of  Moun- 
tains" that  make  up  British  Columbia  ^ 
]\Ir.  -Monro's  description  of  this  part  of 
the  Dominion,  the  most  elaborate  one 
lie  has  given,  will  please,  or  would  have 
pleased  at  one  time,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  With  the  exception  of  the 
valley  of  the  Red  River,  the  unsurpass- 
ed fertility  of  which  he  admits,  the 
vaunted  fertile  belt  of  the  North  West, 
with  its  arctic  slope,  treeless  wastes,  and 
grasshojjpjeis,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
He  quotes  Archbishop  Tache  with  ap- 
proval, but  Grant  and  Trow,  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  and  the  late  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe,  he  ranks  among  the  "  proud  and 
boastful  pioneers  who  have  substituted 


fiction  for   truth,    and   awnkencd  hopes 
that  can  never  be  realized. " 

Mr.  Monro's  groat  mistake, though  he 
may  be  correct  in  his  physical  geography, 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  a  nation  can- 
not exist  except  on  first-class  soil.  On 
these  very  Laurentides  and  along  the 
narrow  .slip  of  worthless  lands  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea, the  great  Amer- 
ican nation  was  born,  and  there  its 
wealth  and  influence  are  still  wielded. 
There  is  much  in  the  book,  however, 
fri.ni  which  we  can  hardly  dissent,  a,nd 
its  perusal  must  have  a  powenul  effect 
on  many  readers. 

The  PoHfical  Dedlny  of  Canada,  being 
defermined  hyi ts Financial  Folicy.  Re- 
jirinted  froni  the  Canadian  Spectator. 
l-Sy  a  British  Immigrant  of  fifty-six 
years  standing.     Montreal,  1879. 

This  hrocliure  which  may  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, as  a  future  quota  to  the  literature 
of  the  annexation  question,  deals  chiefly 
Avith  figures,  showing  the  rapid  accumn- 
lation  of  our  national  debt,  its  inevitable 
and  probably  enormous  growth  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  consequent  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  our  financial  out-look,  nnless  we 
join  the  Union.  True  or  false,  it  is 
'powerfully  written,  and  will  set  people 
thinking. 


High  Spiritii :  being  certain  Stories  written 
in  thew,  by  James  Payn.  No.  88 
Franklin  Square  Library;  New  York  : 
Harper  Bros.  ;  Toronto  :  W^illing  & 
W'illiamson. 

Thesk  amusing  little  tales,  for  they 
aie  all  short,  form  capital  reading  mat- 
ter for  a  hcdiday  season.  Mr.  Payn 
hrs  a  genuine  vein  of  humour,  although 
he  will  pardon  us  for  saying  that  it  is 
not  always  of  the  deepest  kind.  Cer- 
tainly his  motto,  taken  from  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.—"  And  yet  I  do  not 
dare  to  write  so  funny  as  1  can,"— ap- 
pears a  little  inappjropriate  to  us.  '^^  e 
think  Mr.  Payn  has  written  his  funniest 
in  these  t.des,  even  if  by  so  saying  we 
seem  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  greater 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Payn's  humour  than 
he  has  himself.  But  the  reason  for  our 
opinion  is  this,  than  even  in  these  tales 
the  author  occasionally  goes  perilously 
near   the   verge  of  burlesque .     The  one 
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called  "  A  Medieval  Mistake"  will  serve 
as  an  example,  where  an  impossible 
peer,  dating  in  the  present  centnry,  apes 
the  feudal  baron, drinks  "ypocras,"  eats 
porpoise, lampreys, beaver's  tail, and  pea- 
cock, and  lias  in  liis  four  lovely  daugh- 
ters, to  serve  the  pastry  and  offer  the 
guests,  golden  tiuger  cups. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  all  the  tales  are  like  this.  Most  of 
them  are  stories  of  the  present  day, short- 
ly and  pleasantly  told,  although  not 
tough  enough  in  structure  to  bear 
vivisection  by  a  critic. 

The  two  last,  "  The  Fatal  Curiosity" 
and  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Anti-Torpedo" 
are  the  least  interesting,  the  latter  be- 
ing in  fact  very  commonplace.  Among 
minor  faults  we  may  notice  that  "Jona- 
than Muggins,  Q.  C.,"  although  a  very 
A'ulgar  man,  would  hardlj^  put  those 
magic  letters  after  his  signature  at  the 
end  of  an  ordinary  letter. 


ChurcJi  Rnmhh's  and  Scrambles;  bj'  a  Per- 
ambulating Curate.  Toronto  :  Hun- 
ter, Rose  &  Co.,  1880. 

Many  novelists  have  depicted  types 
of  clerical  life  and  character,  and  gen- 
erally with  success.  It  wottld  take  too 
long  to  exphiin  the  causes  which  under- 
lie the  attraction  in  this  quarter  or  which 
account  'for  the  absence  of  the  usual 
percentage  of  failures  in  Clerical  novels. 
Whether  it  is  that  there  is  something  of 
a  clerical  nature  in  the  outward  embodi- 
ment of  ministerial  character  which 
makes  Rectors,  Vicars,  and  Curates 
apter  than  the  ordinary  puppets  on  the 
show-board  of  modern  fiction,  we  will 
-not  stay  to  inquire  into,  but  will  at 
once  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
this,  the  latest,  contribution  to  the  light 
literature  of  the  English  Church. 

'  Church  Rambles  and  Scrambles,'  as 
the  name  would  denote,  do  not  plunge 
us  into  any  veiy  severe  disquisition  on 
theologj'  or  morals  ;  nor  do  they  lead 
us  through  the  '  mighty  maze'  of  a  plot 
in  search  of  a  more  or  less  problematical 
denouement.  They  are,  in  short,  easily 
written,  gossipy  fragments,  descrip- 
tive of  clerical  life  and  surroundings, 
from  the  stand  puiut  of  an  earnest  Ang- 
lican Curate,  wlmse  knowledge  of  Cana- 
da gives  him  a  somewhat  broader  view 
of  things  in  genernl  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  many  of  his  brethren  who  have  never 
crossed   the   narrow   seas.       The   book 


opens  in  England,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  author  has  had  considerable 
experience  among  the  agricultural  poor 
there.  In  fact,  the  most  powerful  pas- 
sages of  the  work  consist  of  descriptions 
of  poor  Gile's  privations  and  uncom- 
plaining heroisms.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
a  rainy  day  and  what  it  entails  on  the 
farm  labourer — our  autlior  remarking  a 
little  griml}'  that  '  rainy  days  are  many 
in  England.' 

'  He  ])lods  along  the  road  for  three 
miles  to  his  work,  with  a  large  hunch  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  an  onion  in  his 
pocket.  Jn  the  evening  he  returns,  his 
coat  feeling  somewhat  like  a  wet  sponge. 
How  is  it  to  be  dried  ?  Look  at  the  bit 
of  fire  in  the  grate  1  You  could  put  all 
the  live  coals  in  a  quart  pot.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  rush- light  on  the  table, whose 
flickering  light  reveals  a  damp  stone 
floor.  ]S'o  wonder  it  flickers,  tor  the 
sleety  wind  blows  with  searching  power 
underneath  the  door.  *  *  *  'X'he 
man  who  has  been  wet  all  day  crouches 
over  the  few  red  coals  and  is  soon  join- 
ed by  his  wife,  when  they  both  together 
help  io  keep  the  fire  v:arm.' 

A  not  less  life-like  and  more  amusing 
sketch  is  the  study  of  the  Curate,  who 
can't  bring  himself  to  understand  that 
sickness,  want  of  food,  and  gloomy  pros- 
pects can  dishearten  the  ordinaiy  rustic 
beyond  the  power  of  a  tract  to  revive 
him.  The  conversation  which  this  in- 
dividual has  with  the  ct)ttager"s  wife, 
accusing  her  of  lack  of  faith  because  she, 
not  unnaturally,  objects  to  the  prospect 
of  the  landlord  soiling  up  her  bits  of 
furniture,  is  very  characteristic.  It  is 
well  wound  up,  too,  by  the  heart}'  ejac- 
ulation of  the  relieved  housewife.  '  Oh, 
I  wur  glad  when  he  went  out  o'  house — 
I  never  knowed  anybody  talk  more 
about  'appiness,  but  nobody  ever  made 
me  more  miserable.  He  wur  always  a 
bustlin'  about.  There  sartinly  was  a 
zale  about  the  man  o'  some  sort,  but  I 
reckon  it  icut  more  in  his  shoes  nor  in  his 
'art.' 

Some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
difficult  and  delicate  subject  of  those 
severe  fits  of  religious  depression  to> 
which  finely  wrought  natures  are  often 
liable,  may  be  mentioned  as  showing 
that  our  author  can  rise  above  some 
customary  prejudices  of  his  cloth.  If  a 
man  believes  he  has  committed  the  '  un- 
pardonable sin,'  and  will  not  listen  to 
ordinary  fair  argument,  we  quite  agree 
that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  call 
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in  a  skilled  physician  and  '  shut  out 
the  patient  from  religious  disputation.' 
Pray  for  the  suflbrer,  by  all  means,  con- 
tinues our  Curate,  but  not  in  his  pre- 
sence, as  that  would  only  foster  the  in- 
tensely morbid  personal  feeling  which  is 
at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  latter  part  of  the  hook  transports 
the  author  and  some  of  his  favourite 
characters  to  Canada.  We  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remark  that  some  of  his  ideas 
savour  a  little  of  that  Churchism  which 
is,  after  all,  nothing  but  sectarianism. 
Unless  we  much  misread  the  drift  of 
a  passage  in  the  volume,  our  author 
considers  that  young  children  should 
not  be  brought  out  to  Canada  unless  we 
can  be  assured  that  they  will  be  placed 
with  families  that  attend  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Better  leave 
them  in  poverty  in  England,  he  con- 
siders, than  run  the  risk  of  their  going 
to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  Methodists 
or  Presbyterians.  As  he  is  by  no  means 
unaware  of  the  probable  fate  of  these 
children  if  left  at  home,  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  has  a  very  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  evils  of  noncouformity. 

In  other  matters  too,  the  bias  of  the 
clergyman  peeps  out.  We  may  be  ex- 
cused for  saying  that  there  is  tlie  true 
clerical  non,-s(j<inititr  involved  in  his  ar- 
dent preference  for  astronomy  over 
geology.  Tlie  latter  he  considers  is  a 
debasing  study  of  nuitter  and  tends  to 
materialism.  Apj^arently  he  fails  to  see 
the  glorious  orbs  whose  sweep  and  cir- 
cuit he  would  have  us  study  are  com- 
posed of  just  sucli  matter  as  the  ground 
we  crumble  beneath  our  tread,  and  that 
the  mind  wliich  fails  to  learn  lessons  of 
wonderment  and  humble  awe  from  the 
study  of  the  Earth's  Crust  will  be  as  im- 
pervious to  all  the  gentle  intluences  of 
Arcturus  and  of  Urion. 


tale  by  constructing  it  upon  a  burlesque 
basis.  For  it  is  nothing  less  than  bur- 
lesque to  introduce  such  a  character  as 
Sim  yiee,  the  Trades  Union  leader  and 
lirofessional  agitator.  However  amus- 
ing the  man  may  be,  it  is  simply  absurd 
to  imagine  that  any  body  of  English 
workinginen  would  submit  to  the  leading 
of  such  an  arrant  wind-Vjag  and  coward 
as  Slee  is.  It  has  been  tlie  fashion  of 
late  to  write  novels  about  strikes  and 
lock-outs  ;  and  the  master-spirit  on  the 
side  of  the  strikers  is  usvially  depicted  a 
stereotyped  braggart  like  Sloe.  But  if 
the  unKjnist  is  an  unnatural  character, 
his  protagonist,  Pvichard  Glaire,  the 
owner  of  the  foundry,  is  simply  impossi- 
ble. Coward  is  too  good  a  name  for  him  ; 
he  is  utterly  and  irredeemably  base, 
treacherous,  revengeful  and  dastardly. 
In  real  life,  no  one  could  '  abide  him ' 
(in  homely  parlance)  ;  but  here  he  gets 
on  fairly  enough,  and  is  only  jilted  at  the 
altar  by  the  heroine.  Then  there  is  the 
muscular  and  extremely  unconventional 
parson,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  tale. 
He  is  good  but  broad,  very  broad  ;  and 
his  breadth  is  perpetually  asserting  itself 
so  as  to  '  Scrooge  '  the  other  characters 
considerably  at  times.  The  book  can  be 
read,  for  the  tale  in  itself  is  lively  ;  but, 
for  reasons  we  have  given,  it  affords  no 
real  satisfaction. 


The  Parson  o'  Dumford.  By  George 
Manville  Fenn.  No.  87,  Franklin 
Square  Library.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Bros. ;  Toronto  :  James  Campbell  it 
Son. 

This  is  a  disappointing  tale.  Mr. 
Fenn  could  have  done  better  ;  and  all 
his  faults  are  intentional  to  the  verge 
of  criminality.  He  can  work  easily  and 
eflfectively  ;  and  his  command  of  dialect 
is  considerable.  With  all  these  advant- 
ages, he  deliberately  proceeds  to  spoil  his 


Family  Creeds.  A  Romance  ;  by  Wm. 
McDonnell.  Belfords,  Clarke  &Co.  ^ 
Toronto  and  Chicag(j. 

It  will  be" well  for  the  world  when  it 
learns  what  this  thoughtful  book  pro- 
fesses to  teach,  that  the  jangle  of  creeds 
tends  to  human  misery.  Wlioever  reads 
the  work  will  doubt  of  ever  finding  com- 
fort or  an  object  to  live  for,  in  the  pro- 
fession or  defence  of  theological  dogmas,, 
unrelieved  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 


The  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts.     Its 
Constitution  and  Laws.   Ottawa,  1879. 

In  one  of  the  of  the  latest  speeches  he 
delivered,  before  leaving  Ontario,  Lord 
Dufierin  congratulated  the  Ontario  So- 
ciety of  Artists  upon  the  good  fortune 
which  was  sending  out  to  this  country, 
in  the  person  of  the  wife  of  the  new 
Governor-General,  an  accomplished  mo- 
dellist  and  sculptor,  and  an  artist  of 
considerable  experience  with  pencil  and 
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hrnsh.  The  practical  proof,  of  this  anti- 
cipated i;ood  fortune,  lies  to  some  extent 
within  the  covers  of  the  little  pamphlet 
now  before  ns. 

It  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts  will 
carry  ont  the  intentions  of  its  projectors 
and  patrons. 

The  methods  by  which  the  Academy 
desires  to  promote  the  encouragement  of 
Design  and  Art  Education  are  anncjunced 
to  be,  the  institution  of  a  National  Gal- 
lery, the  holding  of  periodical  and  peri- 
patetic Exhibitions,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Schools  of  Ai-t  and  Design.  The 
body  of  the  Society  is  to  consist  of  forty 
Academicians,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  Associate  Academicians,  and  tlie  gov- 
erning body  consists  of  a  President, 
Vice-President.  Council  and  General 
Assembly.  The  Council  is  made  up  of 
twelve  academicians  taken  iu  rotation, 
six  going  out  of  office  every  year,  and  it 
has  power  to  make  bylaws  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  General  Assembly  (which 
meets  once  a  year),  and  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Governor-General.  We  may 
here  mention  that  considerable  power  is 
reserved  to  the  Governor-General  who  is, 
€x  officio,  a  sort  of  superintending  head 
to  the  Institution.  How  this  is  to  work, 
when  a  Philistine  may  come  to  sit  in 
■tlie  Governor-Generars  chair,  maj'  well 
be  doubted,    and    a    keen   imagination 


might  almost  pictiu-e  a  constitutional 
crisis  over  the  L'rave  qtiestion  whether 
the  Governor's  discretion  should  be  ex- 
ercised with  or  without  the  advice  of  his 
constitutional  ministers.  While  men- 
titming  this,  which  may  be  c  >nsidered  Ly 
some  a  defect,  we  wonld  also  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  somewhat  unnecessary  prodi- 
gality of  resource  which  has  endowed 
our  infant  Academy,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  Prcjfessors,  with  an  Antiquary, 
a.  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  and  a 
Professor  of  Ancient  Literature,  officials 
who,  we  may  safely  predict,  will  be  more 
ornamental  than  useful. 

Annual  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  in 
rotation  at  the  following  cities  :  Ottawa, 
Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  one  feature  of  which  is  to  be 
the  Loan  Exhibiticm,  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  one, if  well  managed  and 
cordially  supported.  One  regulation  Ave 
cannot  too  much  recommend,  althouf,di 
it  will  fall  heavily  on  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  exhibitors  in  Fine  Ai-t  Depart- 
ments at  the  Local  Shows.  '  No  needle- 
work, artificial  flowers,  cut  paper,  shell- 
work,  models  in  coloured  wax,  or  any 
such  performances  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Exhibition.'  ^^  ith  these  words  of 
good  omen  for  the  future  of  Canadian 
Art,  we  wish  good-speed  to  the  new 
Academv. 


MUSIC. 


The  Mt'sicAL  Record  of  the  month 
of  January  in  Toronto  has  been  A-ery 
slender.  A  few  minor  concerts  were  all 
that  local  eflTort  was  able  to  produce, 
while  visiting  performances  were  limited 
to  the  Kemenyi  Concert,  on  Friday  the 
^Srd,  which  in  some  of  its  features  was 
an  event  that  will  long  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  music-lovers.  Edouard  Rem- 
enyi,  like  many  others  Avho  are  to-day 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  musical  rirtvosi, 
is  a  Hungarian,  and  has  a  romantic  his- 
tory. He  presents  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances where  a  passion  for   music   has 


broken  down  all  trammels  of  wealth  and 
position,  and  has  driven  its  possessor  to 
the  ever-fascinating  platform.  The  great 
promise  of  his  youth,  through  and  after 
the  stirring  events  of  '\'iA'6,  was  abun- 
dantlj'  matured  and  fulfilled  by  earnest 
and  conscientious  study  ;  and  Remenyi 
now  comes  before  the  Cis-atlantic  Avorld 
as  a  violinist  whose  style  of  playing  and 
whose  tone  are  singularly  pure  and  free 
from  mannerisms  and  eccentricities.  His 
bowing  is  correct  and  quiet  to  the  last 
degree,  and  gives  one  the  idea  that  he  is 
always  husbanding  his  resources.     It  is 
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slow,    but  pi'otluces  a  full,   broad  tone, 
whether  loud  or  soft,   and  froiu  its  very 
slowness,  gives  him  a  command  over  the 
shading  and  plirasing  that  enables  him  to 
produce  instantaneous  c<'ntrast  without 
apparent  physical  efJ'ort.     His  power  of 
tune  is  marvellous;  at  times  the  volume 
of  sound  produced  by  the  violin  in  forte 
passages    rises    above    and   completely 
overpowers   fortitssimo    chords    on    the 
piano  in  the  accompaniment.      His  pia- 
hissimo  passages,    again,  are  wonderful- 
ly distinct,   and  always   full,   rich    and 
melodious,  while  such  dimhivendos  were 
never  heard  here  before.     Long,  exqui- 
site  gradations    of   t(me,    brought  the 
sound  almost  to  nothingness,  and  to  the 
last  vibration  the  same  fulness  of  tf>ne 
prevailed.       His  execution  is  complete, 
and  entirely   free  from  any  aj^pearance 
of  physical  efFurt.     His  double  stoj^ping 
was  wonderfully  true,  and  varied,  while 
his   harmonics   were  brilliant,  full  and 
round,    and    never   oiit   of   tune  ;  they 
were  of  a  strength  and  breadth  that  sug- 
gested  the   dute   rather   than  the  vio- 
lin.     Critics  have  been  divided   in   opi- 
nion as  to  whether  his  jjower  of   inter- 
pretation of  the  compositions  and  ideas 
of  others,  or  his  own  individuality  were 
the  most  predominant,    but  in  his  per- 
formance in    Toronto    it    was  nnqties- 
tionable  that   the  colotiring  was  Rem- 
enyi's.     His  power  of  expression  is  so 
great  and  diverse  that  he  can  give  more 
variety  in  his  interpretation  than  most 
other   violinists,    and  he  probably  sup- 
plies effects  that  lay  in  the  inindc  of  the 
composers,  but   which  have  not  found 
expression  at  their    or   their  followers' 
hands.     It  is  difficult  to  jtidge  the  cor- 
rectness of  an  artist's  taste  in  embellish- 
ing the  compositions  of  others  when  that 
artist  is  to  be  heard  only  one  evening,and 
when  he  is  naturally  expected  to  exhi- 
bit all  his  powers  of  techhiqae  at  the  same 
time,     and     it     is   especially     difficult 
when  the  artist  has  such  infinite  resour- 
ces as  Ptemenyi  displays.     His  very  de- 
sire to  please  an   enthusiastic  audience 
leads  him  to  give  not  only  every  bar,but 
every  single  note  its  fullest  expression, 
and    one   leaves   the  concert   with  this 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  if   Remenyi 
does  ornament  the  composer's  work,    he 
gives  you  nothing  superficial  or  purpose- 
less. Every  sound  and  every  shade  j'^ou 
hear  create    the   impression  that   they 
were  absolutely  essential  to  the  correct 
and  complete  rendering  of  the  ntimber 
played.      The    programme    announced 


by  Herr  Remenyi  consisted  of  1.  Ernst's 
'  Otello  Fantasia'  ;  2.  A  selection  of 
Heroic  and  Lyric  Hungarian  mehxlies  ; 
and  3,  Xos.  21  and  24  of  the  Raganini 
studies.  In  his  rendering  of  the  first 
number,  all  his  power,  patlios  and  ex- 
pression were  exhibited  when  lie  played 
over  the  beautiful  theme, indeed  through, 
all  his  work  runs  a  soft,  not  unha^jpy 
sadness  that  can  only  be  called  ScJiuxr- 
mntli.  It  was  the  finest  le(jato  passage 
ever  played  in  Toronto.  The  immense 
ati  iience  clamoured  for  re-appearances, 
after  each  performance  of  Herr  Rem- 
enyi, the  applause  was  loud  and 
long  ;  in  fact  no  artist  but  Jenny  Lind 
and  isillson  ever  had  such  receptions 
here.  Herr  Remenyi  guod  natiiredly 
responded  in  the  most  generous  man- 
ner. ]n  answer  he  plaj  ad  at  varicnis 
times  :  a  setting  of  .'Schuberth's  '  Seren- 
ade' ;  '  Auld  Robin  Gray  ;'  '  The 
Campbells  are  coming  ;'  '  The  Carni- 
val of  Venice  ;'  '  God  Ssave  the  Queen,' 
and  the  Hungarian  JSational  Anthem. 
He  was  ably  supported  by  Herr  Julian 
Heinze,  a  pianist  of  no  mean  order,  and 
an  accompanyist  of  rare  merit.  Herr 
Heinze's  accompaniments  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  word  ;  they  were  truly 
artistic,  full  yet  never  obtrusive, — char- 
acteristics as  rare  as  they  are  necessaiy 
to  a  perfect  performance.  Of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  support,  little  that  is 
go(xl  can  be  said.  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Thurs- 
ton (a  name  that  sotmds  stispiciouslj'^ 
like  Emma  C.  Thursby  !)  is  a  lady  who 
is  both  in  voice  and  method  quite  un- 
fit to  accompany  stich  an  artist  as  Rem- 
enyi. The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Edmond  de  Celle  (!J,  the  tenor. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  under  whose  aus- 
pices this  Concert  was  given,  deserve 
the  greatest  credit  for  their  enterprise 
in  giving  Toronto  sttch  an  excellent 
treat,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
future  eftbrts  in  this  direction  will  meet 
Avith  the  same  financial  success  as  re- 
warded them  in  this  instance.  It  is  ex- 
I^ected  that  they  will  arrange  with  the 
great  pianist  Rafael  Josefiy,  for  a 
Concert  during  February.  Among  other 
events  to  come  oft"  during  the  montli, 
is  a  concert  on  the  2nd,  at  which  Miss 
Thursby  will  appear,  assisted  by  Herr 
Frauz  Rummel,  a  pianist  whose  reputa- 
tion is  world-wide,  and  who  met  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  Concert  during  the  visit  of  the 
Princess  Louise  last  summer.  On  the 
5th  the  Philharmonic   Society  perform 
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Mendelssohn's  'Walpurgis  Night,'  which 
they  have  been  rehearsing  for  some 
months  ;  and  on  the  Gth  the  St.  George's 
Church  Glee  Club  give  their  second 
Concert. 

Lovers  of  the  Drama  will   be  pleased 


to  learn  tliat  the  Grand  Opera  House 
will  re-open  on  Monday  the  Oth  Febru- 
ary, with  3Iiss  Neilson  in  '  As  You 
Like  It.' 

CR(^>TC'HET. 


THE    'MO^^THLY'S'    SCBAP-BOOK. 


AVhat  is  man  ?  '  A  pinch  of  phospho- 
rus and  a  bucketful  of  water,'  answers 
a  German  Chemist. 

Said  an  author  to  Douglas  Jerrold, 
'  Mr.  Jerrold,  I  understand  that  you 
have  told  ]\Ir.  Blank  that  my  last  book 
was  the  worst  I  ever  wrote.'  The  reply 
came  swiftly  :  '  No,  I  did  not  ;  I  told 
him  it  was  the  worst  book  anybody  ever 
wrote. ' 

The  Congregationalist  tells  of  a  wash- 
erwoman who,  being  commended  by  her 
pastor  for  her  regular  attendance  and 
close  attention  at  church,  said,  '  Yes,  af- 
ter my  hard  week's  work  is  done,  I  git 
so  rested  to  come  to  church,  and  sit  and 
think  about  uothin  V 

An  aged  lady  thinking  she  was  dying, 
said  in  a  penitential  mood  :  '  I've  been 
a  great  sinner  for  more  than  sixty  j-ears, 
and  didn't  know  it.'  To  which  her  old 
negro  servant,  Avho  had  lived  with  her 
from  childhood,  responded  :  '  Good 
gracious,  1  knew  it  all  the  time  !' 

'  Your  handwriting  is  very  bad  in- 
deed,' said  a  gentleman  to  a  friend  more 
addicted  to  boating  than  to  study :  'you 
really  ought  to  learn  to  write  better.' 
'Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  young  man,  'it  is 
all  verj'  well  for  you  to  tell  me  that ;  but 
if  I  were  to  write  better,  people  would 
find  out  how  I  could  spell.' 

'  Man  alive,'  exclaimed  the  Judge,  in 
a  heated  discussion  of  a  tangled  theolo- 
gical point  with  his  friend,  '  I  tell  you, 
you  are  a  free  agent.  You  do  not  have 
to  obey  any  one.'  '  Yes,'  said  !Mr.  Good- 
man, meekly,  'but  I  do,  though.' 
'  Who  V  shouted  the  Judge,  '  who  V 
'  My  wife,  her  two  sisters  and  the  baby,' 
howled  the  good  man,  meekly  triumph- 
ant. 


Queer  womei;i  they  had  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  A  writer  i\\  Notes 
and  Queries  says  that  there  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  on  a  pane  of  glass  at  Little 
Moreton  Hall,  in  England,  the  fol- 
lowing distich,  cut  with  a  diamond,  and 
dated  1621  :— 

"  Mail  can   noe  more  knowe   woman's  mynde  by 

teares, 
Than  by  her  shadow    judge    what    clothes   shee 

weares." 

Said  the  Rev.  John  Brown  to  his  theo- 
logical students  :  '  Young  men.  you 
need  three  things  to  make  you  good 
ministers — learning,  grace,  and  common 
sense.  As  for  learning  1  will  try  and 
set  you  in  the  way  of  it  ;  as  for  the  gi'ace 
ye  must  always  pray  for  it ;  but  if  ye 
have  not  brought  the  common  sense 
with  you,  ye  may  go  about  your  busi- 
ness.' 

The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down, 
And  a  hundred  jokes  are  the  same  as  one  ; 

Tlie  paragraph  fiend  and  the  cuvus  clo%vn 
Sigh  for  a  find  of  new-laid  fun. 

Oh,  little  we  reck  of  the  moonlit  gate, 

Of  the  apple  green  and  the  noisesome  dun  ; 

For  the  hc.urs  fly  by  while  the  printers  wait, 
And  a  hundred  jokes  are  the  same  as  one. 

And  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  done  ? 

A  joke. is  the  same  in  a  thousand  climes  ; 
Here,  fill  up  my  column  %\'ith  reckless  tun. 

Set  up  this  joke  a  hundred  times. 

A  Glasgow  mason  finding  it  necessaiy 
to  flit,  resolved  to  do  so  some  nights  be- 
fore the  term,  and  got  assistance  from  a 
chum  to  carry  the  scheme  into  operation. 
While  the  two  were  carrying  an  eight 
daj'  clock  down  stairs  they  accidentally 
made  some  noise,  which  brought  out 
the  landlord,  who  lived  in  the  same  flat. 
The  mason,   getting  a  glimpse  of    his 
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lordship's  niglit-cap,  with  great  presence 
of  mind  cried  out  to  liis  fellow,  '  Hold 
np  the  man's  head  or  he'll  clmke  I'  The 
landlord,  thinking  a  drunken  man  was 
iretting  a  carry,  (piietly  withdrew,  and 
the  procession  marched  past. 

Writing  io  the  editor  of  an  English 
magazine,  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  nttirance  to 
the  following  characteristic  dehortation  : 
— '  Young  men  have  no  business  with 
politics  at  all  ;  and  when  the  time  is 
coine  for  them  to  have  opinions,  they 
will  find  all  political  parties  at  last  re- 
solve themselves  into  two — tliat  which 
holds  with  Solomon  that  a  rod  is  for  the 
fool's  back,  and  tliat  which  holds  with 
the  fool  himself  that  a  crown  is  for  his 
head,  a  vote  for  his  mouth,  and  all  the 
univei'se  for  his  bellj'. ' 

Broft'n  (picking  np  a  volume  from  club 
table):  "  Ullo  !  what's  this?— 'Is  Life 
Worth  Living  ? '  What  do  you  say, 
Jones  V  Jones  :  "  H'm  !  it  depends.  If 
I'm  going  to  have  curried  lobsters  and 
Welsh  rabbit  for  supper,  yes  !  If  I've 
had  cunied  lobsters  and  Welsh  rabbit 
for  sujiper,  no  !  But  I've  not  had  cur- 
ried lobsters  and  Welsh  rabbit  for  sup- 
per, you  see  ;  and,  what's  more,  I'm  not 
going  to.  ISo  1  give  it  np  !  "  BroAvn  : 
"  So  do  I  I  ''  (fc-xeunt,  each  to  his  re- 
spective business  or  pleasure,  as  the  case 
jnay  be.) 

Be  and  continue  poor,  young  man, 
while  others  around  you  grow  rich  by 
fravtd  and  disloyalty  ;  be  without  place 
or  poAver,  while  others  beg  their  way 
upward  ;  bear  the  pain  of  disappointed 
hopes,  while  others  gain  the  accomplish- 
ment of  theirs  by  tiattery  ;  forego  the 
gracious  pressure  of  the  hand,  for  which 
others  cringe  and  crawl.  Wrap  yourself 
up  in  your  own  virtue,  and  seek  a  friend 
and  your  daily  bread.  If  you  have,  in 
such  a  course,  grown  weary,  grown  grey 
with  unblemished  honour,  bless  God 
and  die. 

Says  an  English  critic  : — '  When  a 
bride  goes  to  the  altar  conscious  that 
she  has  played  out  all  her  trumps  and 
lost  the  game  for  power,  much  of  what 
the  French  call  I'impreru  of  marriage  is 
gone  and  the  giti  feels  that  she  is  simply 
entering  upon  a  hiniidrum  state  of  life, 
whose  petty  miseries  and  general  drear- 
iness are  known  to  her  beforehand.  If, 
on  the  other  band,  it  is  the  bridegroom 
who  feels  that  he  is  about  to  enter  into 
domestic  bondage,  his  face  may  possibly 


not  wear  that  serene  expression  which 
one  is  glad  to  see  upon  a  wedding  day.' 

First  Pagan,  then  Christian — this  is 
the  text  on  which  the  Calcutta  comic 
paper  preaches  to  its  fellow  religionists. 

Soldiers,  j'ours  the  work  of  vengeance  ! 

8low  to  spare  and  swift  to  slay 
Be  your  arms  wlicn  ne.\t  the  Afghan 

Shall  confront  you  in  the  fray. 
Let  your  father  \'iking's  tierceiies? 

Quell  all  thiiuglits  of  nieicy,  say 
To  the  dotards  who  would  stop  ye, 

We  are  Odin's  men  to-day. 
Thor  and  Odin  against  Mahomet 

Till  the  accursed  walls  are  flat  ; 
Till  our  comrades'  bones  are  rescued — 

We'll  b<!  Christian  after  that. 

The  following  conversation  between  a 
senior  and  an  inquisitive  freshman,  says 
the  Amlivrst  Student,  was  overheard  on 
East  street  the  other  evening.  Fresh- 
man (confidentially):  "I  say,  Smith, 
didn't  you  find  Greek  plaguej  hard  when 
you  were  a  freshman  ?  "  Senior  (non- 
chalantly): ''Greek?  No;  Greek  came 
pretty  ensy  to  me."  Freshman  (awe- 
struck): '•  What  !  Didn't  you  find  Greek 
hard?"  Senior  (meditatively):  "Hold 
on.  Lemme  .see.  Greek  f  Is  Greek 
the  stuff  with  the  funny  little  crooked 
letters  ?  "  Fieshman  (in  astonishment): 
"Why,  yes!"  Senior  (emphatically): 
"  Oh  !  yes.     Greek  was  deuced  hard  !  " 

Teetotallers  would  have  us  belie  v® 
that  alcoholic  drinks  are  poisonous. 
Without  giving  an  opinion  on  this  phy- 
siological question,  we  would  rather  je- 
fer  the  matter  to  the  famed  eccentric 
Doctor  Abernethy  when  consulted  by  a 
worthy  Scot  on  a  kindred  subject,  the 
use  of  narcotics — '  Tell  me,  doctor,does 
tobacco,  or  snuff,  or  ardent  spirits,  in- 
jure the  brain  ? '  '  IS'ay,  verily,'  said  the 
eccentric  M.  D.  '  Weel,  I'm  real  glad 
at  that,'  said  the  querist,  '  for  I  like  a 
bit  snuff  among  hauns,  an'  whiles  a 
draw  o'  the  pipe,  an'  when  it's  woner- 
fu'  cauld  I'm  fond  of  a  bit  nedfu  o' 
spirits.'  '  Well,'  said  the  fun-loving 
doctor,  '  Drink,  smoke,  and  snufl'  as 
much  as  you  like,  neither  of  these  things 
will  injure  your  brain,  for  I  never  saw 
a  man  that  had  any  brains  use  any  of 
the  specified  articles  of  poison.' 

Soon  after  the  late  Salmon  P.  Chase 
assumed  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  Ohio, 
he  issued  his  proclamation  appointing  a 
Thanksgiving  Day.  To  make  sure  of 
being  orthodox,  the  Governor  composed 
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his  proclamation  almost  exclusively  of 
passages  from  the  Bible,  which  he  did 
not  designate  as  fjuotations,  presuming 
that  every  one  would  recognise  them, 
and  admire  the  titness  of  the  words,  as 
well  as  his  taste  in  their  selection.  The 
proclamation  meeting  the  eyes  of  a  de- 
mocratic editor,  he  pounced  upon  it  at 
once,  declared  that  he  had  read  it  before 
— he  couldn't  exactly  say  where  ;  but  he 
•would  take  his  oath  that  it  was  a  down- 
right plagiarism  from  beginning  to  end  1 
'Lliat  would  have  been  a  pretty  fair  joke; 
but  the  next  day  the  republican  editor 
came  out  valiantly  in  defence  of  the 
giivernor,  pro'.iounced  the  charge  false 
and  libellous,  and  challenged  any  man 
living  to  produce  one  single  line  of  the 
proclamation  that  h.id  ever  appeared  in 
print  before. 

It  would  be  idle  for  any  one,  stand- 
ing beside  his  strawberry -bed  in  June, 
to  try  to  deterniine  how  much  of  its 
matchless  flavour  the  scarlet  fruit  owed 
to  a  congenial  soil,  \\>\\  much  to  moist 
mulchings,  how  much  to  timely  showers, 
iiow  much  to  the  kissing  of  the  sun- 
sJiine.  Yet  that  would  be  an  easier  task 
tlian  to  determine  the  relative  potency 
of  the  multitude  of  influences  that  have 
a  hand  in  shaping  personal  character. 
We  are  apt  to  tliink  that  sermons  and 
lectures  and  newspapers  ana  Bible-class- 
es and  mass-meetings  and  magistrates 
must  do  most  of  the  work  of  making 
men  and  women  what  they  ought  to  be. 
We  have  great  faith,  nowadays,  in  ma- 
chinery. But,  if  it  were  possible  to 
pick  out  all  the  interwoven  influences 
that  have  given  form  and  colour  to 
the  fabric  of  personal  character,  pro- 
bably every  one  of  us  would  be  surpris- 
ed to  see  how  much,  in  his  own  case, 
what  is  due  to  the  life  and  character 
of  the  men  and  women  whom  he  has 
known  —men  and  women,  too,  whenev- 
er exhorted  him  or  elbowed  him,  but 
simply  lived  their  faithful  lives  before 
him. 

Here  is  a  true  and  amusing  story  of 
the  '  distress'  in  Ireland.  The  landlord 
is  sitting  in  his  library  collecting  such 
)i  his  rents  as  he  can  secure,  and  there 
enters  to  him  the  occupier  of  a  small 
farm.  '  So  you  have  come  to  pay  your 
rent,  Flanagan  ?'  he  asks.  Flanagan 
sighs  heavily,  and  assumes  an  aspect 
of  deep  distress.  '  Shure.your  honour, 
the  times  is  cruel  hard,  and  it's  wanting 


to  do  my  duty  I  am,  bub  it's  a  mighty 
diffiL;ult  thing  to  scrape  a  few  pounds 
together,'  he  answers.  '  Well,  and  what 
do  you  propose  to  do, Flanagan  /'  'Well, 
your  honour,  I  wish  it  was  mj'  rent  I 
could  pay,ihe  whole £15 of  it;  but  scrape 
and  scrape  as  I  might,  it  is  only  the  £10 
note  I  could  get  together,  and  I  had  to 
sell  the  pigs  to  make  that.'  Flanagan 
exhibited  the  note  ;  but  is  reluctant  to 
part  with  it,  and  looks  at  it  lovingly, 
though  he  cannot  read  the  inscription. 
'  That's  all  I  could  hnd  by  all  of  pinch- 
ing and  scraping,  your  honour,  and  I 
was  hoping  that,  seeing  how  bad  the 
times  is,  j'our  honour  might  be  plazed  to 
forget  the  rent  for  the  half  year,  for  the 
crops  is  nothing,  and  it's  buying  every- 
thing I'll  have  to  be.'  The  landlord, 
however,  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the 
note.  '  Times  are  hard,  Flanagan,  as 
you  say,  though  your  crops  are  scarcely 
as  bad,  I  fancy,  as  you  make  out.  I'm 
afraid  I  must  take  the  £10,  but  I'U  give 
you  the  change.  You  have  taken  the 
wrong  note  out  of  your  cash  box  ;  this 
one  is  for  £100  I' 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  weekly  cotem- 
poraries  who  signs  himself  'Jack  Spratt,' 
contributed  the  following  to  his  paper 
a  week  or  two  ago.  Under  its  grotesque 
garb  there  is  more  truth  and  true  feel- 
ing than  often  appears  under  finer  forms 
of  writing  : — '  Yes,  I  know  Young  Mug- 
by.  He  was  a  good  plucktd  'un,  he 
was.  He  commenced  life  with  'osses 
an'  cabs  at  fifteen,  _  and  he  died  las' 
week  at  twenty-seven.  No,  it  ain't 
long  for  a  man  to  work,  but  that  Young 
Mugby  did  work.  He  worked  among 
all  o'  his  mates,  and  got  'em  to  insure 
their  lives,  and  to  join  heaps  o'  benefit 
sossieties.  An'  he  wur  about  the  best 
cabby  as  I  know  ;  that's  the  reason,  sir, 
as  'ow  you  see  so  many  cabs  a-following 
him  to  his  grave.' 

He  wor  onlj-  a  cabby,  you  know,  sir, 

All'  never  lived  out  o'  the  rank, 
But  he  kinder  like  ruled  just  a  kin^j,  sir, 

Ami  he  knew  he  wor  right  as  the  Bank  ; 
Fur  if  ever  a  old  whip  wor  dyinsr, 

U  ith  nothing-  to  leave  to  his  bovT?, 
He  d  send  for  Young  Mugby,  an'  sighing, 

Say,  "  Find  'em  iu  grub  and  in  toys." 


And  he  worn't  but  so-so  a  scholar, 

But  he  alius  was  gentle  to  all ; 
Though  his  Christianity  woru't  on  the  holler. 

He  ever  wor  good  to  griefs  call  ; 
An'  he  told  us  to  save  and  be  careful, 

So  now  up  aloft  as  he's  gone; 
We're  'oping  he's  driving  God's  brougham, 

A-siuging  a  cab-angel's  song 
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L — Political  Development. 

THE  liberal  system  of  government 
which  Canada  now  enjoys  was 
not  the  sudden  inspiration  of  some 
eminent  statesman  or  the  issue  of  the 
fertile  brain  of  some  philosopher,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  illustrious 
Locke,  who  devised  in  his  closet  an 
elaborate  system  of  government  for 
South  Carolina,  in  which  caciques  and 
landgraves  were  to  represent  a  colonial 
nobility.  The  Constitution  of  Canada 
is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  experi- 
ence of  astute  statesmen.  It  has  not 
been  won  in  a  decade  or  two  ;  but  is 
the  result  of  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  political  struggle,  during  which 
English  statesmen  have  learned  many 
a  valuable  lesson  in  colonial  adminis- 
tration. Previous  to  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  the  English 
Government  devoted  very  little  atten- 

*  This  paper  is  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Colon- 
ial Institute,  London,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
winter.  The  writer,  however,  has  left  out  some  of 
the  original  matter,  necessary  to  make  the  subject 
more  intelligible  to  an  English  audience,  little  con- 
versant with  Canadian  liistory. 


tion  to  Colonial  affairs,  and  appeared 
to  have  no  fixed  principle  of  policv 
with  respect  to  the  colonies,  except 
that  their  trade  should  be  kept  as 
closely  as  possible  in  English  hands. 
But  when  the  Thirteen  Colonies  threw 
off  their  allegiance,and  took  their  place 
among  independent  nations,  the  public 
men  who  controlled  the  Government 
of  th*  Empire,  awoke  from  their  le- 
thai'gy  and  went  to  the  other  extreme 
of  constant  interference  in  colonial 
affairs.  Aroused  at  last  to  the  impoi't- 
ance  of  colonial  administration,  the 
Home  Government  made  every  effort 
to  educate  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
in  the  way  of  self-government.  The 
political  system  which  was  to  make 
the  Canadians  a  self-governing  people 
was  unfortunately  from  the  outset 
based  on  erroneous  principles,  and  il- 
lustrated an  extraordinary  ignoi-ance 
of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
people  whose  interests  British  states- 
men professed  to  have  at  heart.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  a  British  minister,  in  those 
days  of  slow  communication,  to  obtain 
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a  true  insight  into  the  causes  of  Cana- 
dian disputes,  and  provide  some  re- 
medies for  the  discontent  that  com- 
menced to  gain  ground  in  Canada  af- 
ter the  war  of  1812.  The  men  who 
should  have  kept  them  informed  as  to 
the  true  situation  of  affairs  were  not 
always  well  chosen  in  point  of  politi- 
cal training.  The  military  govei'nors, 
who  were  so  generally  the  choice  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  were  too  choleric 
and  impatient  of  opposition  from 
'  mere  civilians,'  and  ajjpeared  to  think 
restless  colonial  politicians  could  he 
managed  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
Obstinate  Canadians  who  did  not  look 
at  matters  through  the  gubernatorial 
spectacles  were  lectured  like  so  many 
unruly  school-boys  who  did  not  aptly 
learn  their  lessons  from  the  official 
text-books.  If  the  birch-rod  would 
not  be  actually  applied  to  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  at  all  events  it  would 
be  well  scolded  by  a  Sir  James  Craig, 
when  it  obstinately  asserted  its  claim 
to  legitimate  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  But  even  though 
their  intentions  might  have  been  most 
excellent,  the  governors  were  power- 
less in  the  face  of  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem only  calculated  to  provoke  politi- 
cal difficulties.  It  was  inevitable  that 
a  system  which  gave  all  substantial 
power  into  the  hands  of  officials, 
who  owed  no  responsibility  to  the 
2)eople,  could  only  lead  to  political  an- 
arch}', according  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  understood  the  true  meaning  of 
representative  government.  British 
statesmen,  for  very  many  years,  never 
could  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
'  circumstances  '  of  the  colonies  admit- 
ted the  exact  reproduction  therein  of 
the  system  of  responsible  government. 
And  yet  the  experience  of  every  day 
illustrated  the  impossibility  of  retain- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  an  irrespon- 
sible Executive,  only  supported  by  a 
nominated  branch,  filled  with  officials, 
and  animated  by  a  desire  to  impede 
the  legislation  of  a  popular  House, 
which,  however  factious  and  overbear- 
ing at  times,  had,  at  least,  reason  and 


justice  on  its  side  when  it  claimed  a 
larger  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  gi'avity  of 
the  situation  was  increased  by  the 
progress  of  national  I'ivalry  and  ani- 
mosity ;  butthere,as  in  other  sections 
of  British  North  America,  the  exist- 
ing evils  were  the  natural  result  of 
the  political  system.  In  all  the  Pro- 
vinces, representative  government  was 
cou^jled  with  an  irresponsible  Execu- 
tive ;  the  same  constant  collision  ex- 
isted between  the  several  branches  of 
the  government  ;  the  representative 
bodies,  owing  to  the  anomaly  of  their 
position,  were  frequently  abusing  their 
power  ;  and  the  Imperial  authorities 
were  ever  interfering  in  the  matters 
which  should  have  been  wholly  left  to 
the  Provincial  Governors.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  facts  showing 
the  absurdities  and  dangers  of  the 
constitutional  system  in  operation, 
the  Downing  Street  authorities  were 
long  unable  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  such  a  radical  change  as  would 
give  the  people  an  actual  share,  not  a 
mere  semblance  of  a  part,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  To  suppose 
that  such  a  system  would  woi-k  well 
implied  a  belief  that  Canadians  could 
enjoy  representative  institutions  for 
any  time  without  acquiring  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  free  people.  Un- 
happily, not  till  blood  was  shed  in  an 
ill-advised  rebellion,  did  the  British 
Government  feel  itself  compelled  to 
take  some  practical  measures  to  en- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  disaffec- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  the  services  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham during  this  national  crisis.  Can- 
ada owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  a  report,  remarkable  for  its 
fairness,  for  its  clear  appreciation  of 
the  causes  of  discontent,  and  for  its 
wise  suggestions  of  the  remedies  that 
ought  to  be  provided.  The  result  was 
the  new  Constitution  of  18-iO,  under 
which  the  Canadas  were  again  united 
in  one  legislature,  and  their  constitu- 
tional   rights  considerably  enlarged  ; 
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l)ut    even    then,    despite  the    lessons 
taught  them  by  the  past   forty  years, 
British  statesmen   liad  serious  doul)ts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  granting  res})on- 
sible  government,  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term,  to  the  people  of  Canada. 
Though   Lord  John   Russell   was  far 
from  conceding  in  its  entirety  the  sys- 
tem as  understood  and  contended  for  by 
Mr.    Baldwin,     Mr.    Lafontaine,   Mr. 
Howe,   and  other  eminent    Canadian 
statesmen  of  those  days,  yet  the  effect 
•of  his  policy  was  to  virtually  inaugur- 
ate responsible  government  in   these 
'Colonies.     Personal   government    was 
practically  at   an  end,  from   the  mo- 
ment the  principle  was  admitted  that 
theadvisei'sof  the  Governors  should  be 
changed  from  motives  of  public  policy; 
and  that  they  should  govern  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well  understood  wishes  of 
the  people.   Lord  Metcalfe,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  patronage,  brought  himself  into 
•collision  with  his  Government,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  majority  in  support 
of  his  views,  exerted  his  personal  in- 
fluence at  the  elections  which  followed* 
the  crisis  ;  but  as  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served elsewhere,  the  advantage  which 
he  then  gained,  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  circumstance  that  the   Parlia- 
mentary opposition  was  no  longer  di- 
rected merely  against  the  advisers  of 
the  Governor,  but  against  the  Gov- 
ernor himself,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  the  organ.   The 
time  had  passed  when  Governors  could 
make  themselves  the  leaders  of  politi- 
cal parties.      The  action  of  Lord  Met- 
calfe in  this  particular  had   certainly 
its  effect  in  settling  for  ever  tlie  prin- 
ciples on   which    the    government  of 
Canada  should  be  conducted.     When 
Lord  Elgin  was  appointed  Governor- 
General    of    Canada,  he  received   in- 
structions to  act  generally  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
to  receive  as  members   of  that  body 
those  persons  who   might  be  pointed 
out  to  him  as  entitled  to  become  so  by 
their  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
Assembly.   From  that  day  to  this,  the 
representatives  of  the  Queen   in  this 


country  have  consistently  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  governing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-understood  wishes 
of  tlie  people,  as  expressed  through 
Parliament.  In  these  later  times  on 
the  occasion  of  a  very  perplexing  cri- 
sis in  the  political  affairs  of  Canada, 
Lord  Dufferin  well  defined  the  duty 
of  a  Governor  under  the  system  of 
government  that  now  prevails  in  the 
Dominion. 

'  My  only  guiding  star  in  the  conduct 
and  maintenance  of  my  official  relations 
Avith  your  public  men  is  the  Parliament 
of  Canada.  .  .  To  those  men  alone 
whom  the  abs(jlute  will  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Parliament  of  the  Dominion  maj'^ 
assign  to  me  as  my  responsible  advisers 
can  I  give  my  confidence.  Whether 
they  are  the  heads  of  this  party  or  that 
must  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Governor-General.  So  long  as  they  are 
maintained  by  Parliament  in  their  posi- 
tions, so  long  is  he  bound  to  give  them 
his  unreserved  confidence,  to  defer  to 
their  advice,  and  loyally  to  assist  them 
with  his  counsels.' 

The  Union  of  1841  was,  therefore, 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
the  political  history  of  British  North 
America — an  era  during  which  all 
the  mistakes  of  the  old  colonial  sys- 
tem were  retrieved.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury Downing  Street  had  been  omni- 
potent, and  literally  '  meddled  only  to 
muddle  ; '  but  with  the  new  condition 
of  things,  British  statesmen  showed 
an  anxiety  in  the  other  direction,  of 
only  exercising  a  nominal  control 
over  Canadian  affairs,  and  conceding 
to  the  Canadians  all  those  measures 
which  they  considered  necessary  for 
the  self-government  of  the  country. 
After  having  refused  for  years  an 
elective  Legislative  Council  to  Lower 
Canada,  the  British  Government 
granted  it  Avithout  demur  to  the 
United  Provinces.  As  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  a  liberal  system  of 
self-government,  municipal  institu- 
tions spread  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  freed  the  Legislature 
from  a  vast  amount  of  parish  work, 
whilst  it   stimulated  the  energies  of 
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the  people  and  educated  them  in  pub- 
lic business.  School-liouses  went  up 
in  every  direction,  and  it  was  no 
longer  a  subject  of  reproach  that 
school-masters  in  many  sections  could 
not  even  teach  their  pupils  to  write. 
The  result  was,  in  the  course  of  time, 
a  system  of  education  which  is  con- 
fessedly the  most  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive in  the  world.  Steps  were 
taken  to  establish  a  Civil  Service 
which  can  compare  favourably  with 
its  English  prototype,  despite  the 
effects  of  political  favoritism  and 
pressure  which  have  a  tendency  to 
overci'owd  departments  and  prevent 
justice  being  paid  to  leal  merit  and 
usefulness. 

The  policy  that  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  colonies  previous  to  the 
visits  of  Loi'd  Durham  was  one  of 
isolation.  The  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  directed  all  their  efforts  to 
govern  their  colonies  by  means  of  di- 
vision, and  to  break  them  down  as 
much  as  possible  into  petty  isolated 
communities,  incapable  of  combina- 
tion, and  possessing  no  sufficient 
strength  for  individual  resistance  to 
the  Empire.  The  Union  of  ISll  was 
the  first  great  measure  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  consolidation  of  the  Em- 
pire on  the  northei-n  half  of  tljis  Con- 
tinent. It  did  its  work  in  stimulating 
the  material  progress  of  the  Canadas 
and  educating  their  public  men  for  a 
larger  condition  of  public  affairs.  The 
necessity  of  uniting  all  the  Provinces 
became  oVjvious  when  the  Union  of 
184:1  no  longer  worked  hai-moniously 
on  account  of  sectional  difficulties. 
Upper  Canada  would  not  be  content 
with  a  representation  equal  to  that  of 
Lower  Canada,  with  its  smaller  popu- 
lation and  inferior  wealth.  Govern- 
ment was  at  a  dead  lock  when  the 
public  men  of  both  parties  combined 
to  bring  about  a  Confederation  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  which  other- 
wise seemed  insurmountable.  Un- 
der this  system  of  Confederation, 
Canada  has  reached  a  political  status 
of  the  most  perfect  freedom  possible 


for  a  colonial  dependency.  Her  con- 
trol over  her  local  affairs  is  perfectly 
unlimited,  and  from  the  Island  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  Island  of  Vancou- 
ver her  Government  at  Ottawa  rules 
a  Dominion  which,  if  not  a  nation  in 
name  and  fact,  possesses  all  the  ele- 
ments of  such.  The  natui'al  aspira- 
tions of  her  public  men  have  been 
gratified  by  a  wider  field  of  ambition. 
Not  only  may  the  Government  at 
Ottawa  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  each  Pro- 
vince, but  it  has  the  territorial  con- 
trol of  a  vast  region  of  country,  far 
larger  than  many  European  States^ 
and  has  the  power  of  marking  out  new 
provinces  and  establishing  therein  a 
system  of  government.  Responsible 
government  no  longer  rests  on  the 
mere  instructions  of  a  Colonial  ?>Iinis- 
ter  to  the  Governor-General,  but  has 
now  virtually  all  the  authority  of  an 
Imperial  charter.  The  Central  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Empii-e  has  handed 
over  to  the  Canadian  Administration 
the  entire  management  of  the  internal 
"affairs  of  the  Dominion,  and  cannot 
be  induced  by  any  pressure  from  with- 
in or  without  to  interfere  with  its 
constitutional  rights,  now  resting  on 
so  broad  and  liberal  a  basis.  This 
adherence  to  a  fixed  principle  has 
been  very  recently  illusti'ated  in  the 
case  of  the  somewhat  complicated  and 
perplexing  constitutional  difficulty 
which  has  ended  in  the  dismissal  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Que- 
bec. The  despatch  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  as  to  the  complete  con- 
trol exercised  by  Canada  over  all  her 
internal  affairs  is  quite  conclusive, 
and  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  policy  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. 

II.    Commercial  Freedom. 

In  no  respect  ha*s  the  liberal  pol- 
icy of  the  Parent  State  towards  her 
colonial  dependencies  effected  so 
marked  and  important  a  change  as  in 
Trade  and  Commerce.    Canada  was  for 
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many  years  weighed  down  by  a  system 
which  controlled  her  commercial  free- 
dom, and  effectually  ])revented  her  at- 
taining that  commercial  expansion  to 
which  her  natural  resources  entitled 
her.  In  the  old  days  of  French  do- 
minion, Canada  was  little  better  than 
a  military  post,  whose  feeble  garrison 
was  condemned  to  live  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  warf;ire  and  insecurity,  fre- 
quently suffering  from  famine,  with- 
out any  trade  except  what  was  mo- 
nopolised by  privileged  companies. 
Under  the  new  regime,  and  with  the 
influx  of  a  class  of  settlers  whose  in- 
stincts are  all  in  the  direction  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  it  was  natural  that 
commerce  should  make  a  cei'tain  pi'o- 
gress,  which  would  have  been  less  pos- 
sible under  the  French  system  of 
colonial  government  ;  but  still  that 
progress  was  more  or  less  trammelled, 
for  many  years,  not  only  by  the  poli- 
tical ti'oubles  which  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  an  erroneous  political 
system,  but  chiefly  by  the  working  of 
the  restrictive  commerci^  policy  of  the 
mother  country.  This  policy  was  a 
system  of  restrictions  on  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  colonies,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  their  trade  and  its 
transport  in  British  hands,  as  far  as 
practicable.  It  took  many  years  for 
English  statesmen  and  economists  to 
see  the  short-sightedness  and  tyranny 
of  this  policy.  Writers  of  all  parties, 
with  a  few  memorable  exceptions,  con- 
curred in  lauding  a  policy  which  was 
considered  the  very  corner  stone  of  the 
colonial  system  in  the  British  Empire. 
It  was  not  till  the  principles  of  free 
trade  began  to  make  some  headway  in 
the  mother  country,  and  English  states- 
men saw  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
Canadians  the  free  control  of  their 
own  affaii'S,  that  the  Navigation  Laws 
were  repealed  in  their  entirety,  and 
Canada  left  free  to  trade  in  the  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  develoj)  her  re- 
sources. 

The  Canadian  people  have  now,  vir- 
tuallv,  control  over  all  matters  affectingr 
their  Trade  and   Commerce,  and  can 


regulate  their  fiscal  policy  solely  with 
a  regard  to  their  own  necessities.  The 
rights  of  Canada,  in  this  particular, 
have  always  been  practically  admitted 
by  the  Bi'iti.sh  Government,  and  when, 
some  years  ago,  they  were  called  in 
question,  they  were  distinctly  and  em- 
phatically vindicated  by  Sir  Alexander 
Gait,  then  Finance  Minister  : — 

'  Self-Government'— we  quote  from 
his  Report  to  the  Government  on  the 
2.3th  October.  18.59,— '  would  be  utterly 
annihilated  if  the  views  of  the  Imperial 
Government  were  to  be  preferred  to 
these  of  the  people  of  Canada.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment distinctly  to  affirm  the  right  of 
the  Canadian  Le^jislature  to  adjust  the 
taxation  of  the  people  in  the  way  they 
deem  best,  even  if  it  should  imfortunately 
happen  to  meet  the  disapproval  of  the 
Imperial  Ministry.  Her  Majesty  cannot 
be  advised  to  disallow  such  Acts,  unless 
her  advisers  are  prepared  to  assume  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  co- 
lony, irrespective  of  the  views  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  Imperial  Government 
are  not  responsible  for  the  debts  and  en- 
gagements of  Canada  ;  they  do  not  main- 
tain its  judicial,  educational,  or  civil 
service  ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
internal  government  of  the  country  ;  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  acting  through  a 
Ministrj'  directly  responsible  to  it,  has  to 
make  provision  ior  all  those  wants. 
They  must  necessarily  claim  and  exer- 
cise the  widest  latitude  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  tlie  burthens  to  be  placed 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people." 

The  broad  principle,  enunciated  in 
the  foregoing  State  Paper,  has  never 
since  been  questioned,  but  has  been 
practically  acquiesced  in  by  the  Briti.=b 
Government.  We  see  that  very  clear.'} 
in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Tariff  of 
1879,  which  has  been  avowedly  framed 
not  only  to  raise  a  revenue  to  meet  the 
absolute  requirements  of  the  country, 
but  also  to  develop  native  manufac- 
tures and  other  interests  which,  it  is 
claimed,  cannot  be  fostered,  except 
through  such  fiscal  legislation.  What- 
ever may  be  the  effect  of  this  policy — 
and  that  is  a  question  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  ])resent  argument 
— no  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  England 
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has  argued,  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
that  Canada  has  not  an  undoubted 
right,  under  the  charter  of  govern- 
ment she  now  enjoys,  to  act  as  she 
thinks  best  in  such  matters  of  domestic 
concei-n. 

The  freedom  Canada  enjoys  in  the 
regulation  of  her  home  and  foreign 
commerce  is  very  clearly  illustrated 
by  her  State  Papers,  which  give  a  his- 
toiy  of  the  various  negotiations  which 
have  led  to  the  extension  of  her  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  countries. 
In  all  treaties  tliat  may  aflect  Cana- 
dian interests,  the  right  of  Canada  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  adoption  or  re- 
jection, has  been  distinctly  recognised 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Reci- 
procity Treaty  of  185-i,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  was  an  important 
concession  made  to  colonial  commerce 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  colo- 
nies. In  this  case,  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  were  allowed  to  accept  or 
reject  the  treaty,  as  each  might  deem 
most  expedient.  This  principle  was 
still  more  emphatically  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  the  more  important  Treaty 
of  Washington,  where  one  of  the  Bri- 
tish Commissioners  was  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  thePremier  of  Canada.  In 
the  subsequent  arrangement  of  the 
Fishery  Award,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  above  treaty,  one  of 
the  arbitrators  was  Sir  Alexander 
Gait,  The  results  in  these  cases  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  eminently  favour- 
able to  Canada,  in  comparison  with 
former  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  which  too-often  ended  in  the 
injury  of  the  colonies,  as  the  history 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  painfully  attests. 

Equal  consideration  has  been  given 
to  Canadian  interests  on  other  occa- 
sions, when  Canadian  statesmen  have 
been  desirous  of  enlarging  their  trade 
relations  with  other  colonies,  even 
though  the  result  miglit,  to  some  ex- 
tent, conflict  with  the  commercial 
l)olicy  of  the  mother  country.     In  a 


despatch  of  the  12th  July,  1855,  the 
Imperial  policy  was  laid  down  in  these 
words  : — 

'  But  this  i^olicy  of  freedom  for  the 
producer  and  trader,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer, would  be  seriously  aflected,  if 
colonial  leijislatureswere  to  establish  dif- 
ferential duties  in  favour  of  their  own 
natural  productions  or  manufactures, 
whether  against  the  British  or  foreii^n 
producer.  And  a  similar  violation  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade  would  result,  if 
favour  were  shown  in  the  legislation  of 
a  colony,  to  one  colony  over  another,  by 
the  reduction  or  total  abolition  of  duties 
in  favour  of  particular  colonies.' 

But  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
and  other  despatches  since  1850  has 
been  departed  from  as  respects  the  de- 
pendencies of  the  Crown  in  British 
North  America.  When,  in  1860,  it  was 
proposed  to  have  free  trade  between 
the  Provinces,  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
recommended  that  it  should  be  made 
a  condition  of  the  assent  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  the  proi)Osal  in 
question,  that  any  such  exemption 
from  import  duty  should  be  equally 
extended  to  all  similar  produce  and 
manufacture  of  other  countries.  To 
this  proposed  condition  Canada  took 
exception,  and,  after  some  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  a  despatch  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  vmder  date  of  5th 
February,  1861,  intimated  that  they 
'  had  no  wish  to  offer  any  obstacle  to 
any  endeavours  which  might  be  made 
by  the  respective  Provincial  Govern- 
ments to  bring  about  a  free  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  North 
American  Provinces.'  The  policy  laid 
down  in  that  despatch  was  carried  out 
in  1867,  which  created  a  commercial 
as  well  as  political  union  between  the 
Provinces.  Again,  in  1868,  by  a  de- 
spatch dated  24:th  July,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, it  is  declared  that  no 
objection  is  made  '  to  the  power  taken 
to  admit  the  produce  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  North  American  Pro- 
vinces free,'  and  a  Bill,  passed  by  the 
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Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
(not  then  a  member  of  the  Union)  to 
admit  Canadian  flour  into  that  Island 
duty  free,  which  had  passed  through 
the  United  States,  whilst  flour  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  country  was  liable 
to  duty,  was  assented  to  after  some 
discussion. 

But  it  must  be  remarked  here,  be- 
fore leaving  this  branch  of  the  general 
subject,  that  so  far  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  extend  the  same  principle 
of  reciprocity  with  other  colonies  or 
foreign  countries  with  which  Canada 
wishes  freer  commercial  intercourse. 
In  186-9,  commissioners  were  sent  out 
to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  object  of 
extending  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  Provinces  and  those  South- 
ern countries.  The  Commissioners, 
whose  mission  had  the  ajjproval  of  the 
British  Government,  were  distinctly 
informed  in  tlieir  letter  of  instructions 
that  '  the  Government  of  Canada 
would  be  prepared  to  recommend  to 
Parliament  the  reduction  or  even  abo- 
lition of  any  customs  duties  now  levied 
on  the  productions  of  those  countries, 
if  corresponding  favour  were  shown  to 
the  staples  of  British  North  America 
in  their  markets.'  The  mission  was 
abortive,  chiefiv  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that,  as  the  countries  in  question 
do  not  enjoy  responsible  government, 
or  ax'e  the  possessions  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, it  was  impossible  for  Canada  to 
come  to  any  arrangement  with  their 
Governments,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  Great  Britain,  whose  policy 
for  the  time  being  seemed  opposed  to 
the  movement.  At  the  present  time, 
steps  are  being  taken  in  a  similar  di- 
rection, and  negotiations  have  been 
opened  up  with  Spain  and  other  na- 
tions, with  the  sanction  of  the  British 
Government  ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  commex'cial  re- 
lations of  Canada  with  other  countries 
will  be  ere  long  placed  on  a  more  satis- 
factory basis.  It  is  only  a  corollary  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  Parent  State 
towards  the  Confederation  that  the 
interests  of  the  latter  should  be  con- 


sidered not  only  in  relation  to  trade 
with  other  colonial  dependencies,  but 
in  the  case  of  all  treaties  between 
England  and  foreign  powers.  The 
British  Empire  should  be  one  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name. 

III. — Pkogrf:ss  IX  Population  and 
Wealth. 

With  this  brief  and  neces.sarily  im- 
perfect summary  of  the  political  and 
commercial  progress  of  Canada  under 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  Parent  State 
since  1840,  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  material  results  that 
have  been  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
political  freedom  which  the  Depend- 
ency now  enjoys.  Under  the  old  colo- 
nial system,  so  repressive  of  national 
ambition  and  commercial  enterprise, 
Canada  made  but  little  progress  in 
population  and  wealth.  When  the 
new  Constitution  came  into  operation 
in  17 92, the  total  population  of  British 
North  America  did  not  exceed  175,- 
000  souls,  who  were  mostly  French 
Canadians,  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributary  rivers. 
The  total  population  of  what  is  now 
the  premier  Province  of  Ontario,  was 
only  some  20,000.  In  the  years  of 
discontent  previous  to  1840,  the  popu- 
lation and  trade  of  the  country  lan- 
guished, and  in  all  British  North 
America  there  were  only  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  people,  of  whom  at 
least  one-third  inhabited  Lower  Can- 
ada. With  the  Constitution  of  1840, 
commenced  a  new  era  of  enterprise 
and  progress.  The  population  of  the 
Provinces,  now  comprising  the  Do- 
minion, rose  to  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  from  1841  to  18-51,  of 
whom  Ontario  could  claim  a  million, 
or  an  excess  of  a  hundred  thousand 
souls  over  the  population  of  Quebec. 
In  1871  the  total  population  had 
swollen  to  three  millions  and  a  half, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  four  millions 
at  the  present  time,  the  immigration, 
owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade, 
having  been   comparatively  insignifi- 
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cant  during  the  past  few  years.  In  I 
1851  there  were  only  some  8,000,000  1 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  where-  ; 
as  the  census  of  1870  shows  the  total  ! 
acreage  occupied  then  in  Canada  was 
some  36,000,000,  of  which  nearly  two- 
thirds  was  improved.  By  1851  the  ' 
population  that  now  filled  the  country 
raised  some  16,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  a  production  not  largel}^  ex- 
ceeded in  subsequent  years,  as  the 
aggi'egate  yield  does  not  now  go  be- 
yond 25,000,000  bushels.  But  from 
1851  the  people  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  other  ciops,  so  that  the 
oat  crop  of  25,000,000  bushels  in 
1851  rose  to  50,000,000  in  1871  ; 
potatoes  from  15,000,000  bushels  to 
50,000,000;  and  barley  from  1,500,- 
000  bushels  to  12,000,000.  The  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  in  Ontario  is,  as  a 
rule,  in  excess  of  that  of  most  States 
of  the  American  Union  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  in  the  North-West  forty 
bushels  is  not  an  unusual  return  per 
acre  on  the  rich  alluvial  lands  whose 
power  of  production  is  certainly  re- 
markable. 

The  revenue,  which  did  not  exceed 
a  million  of  dollars  in  1840,  rose  to 
.$13,000,000  in  1864,  and  is  now  some 
$22,000,000,  whilst  each  Province  has 
a  local  revenue  of  its  own  to  meet 
provincial  wants,  and  a  large  sum  is 
also  annually  raised  in  all  the  munici- 
pal divisions  for  local  purposes.  The 
debt  of  the  country  has  also  equally 
increased  ;  but  this  debt,  large  as  it  is 
in  the  aggregate,  instead  of  represent- 
ing war  and  famine,  illustrates  the 
energy  of  enterprise  of  the  people  in 
providing  canals,  railways  and  other 
public  works  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  Dominion,  and 
assuming  in  many  cases  Impei'ial  im- 
portance. 

In  1851,  the  total  value  of  the 
trade  of  Canada  was  not  in  excess  of 
.$60,000,000; but,with  the  construction 
of  canals  and  railways,  the  stimulus 
that  was  given  by  the  constant  influx 
of  population  and  capital,  the  trade, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years, 


assumed  magnificent  projwrtious.      In 
1868-9,  the  total  trade  of  imports  and 
exports  was  valued  at  over  $130,000,- 
000,    and    in    1873    it    went    beyond 
$200,000,000;    and    then    Canadian 
commerce  began  to  recede  before  that 
wave  of  commercial  depression  which 
spread  over  the  whole  of  this  contin- 
ent, until  in    1878,  the  value   of  the 
imports  and  exports  in  the  aggregate 
did    not  exceed  $172,000,000.      Per- 
haps no   statistics  more  clearly  illus- 
trate the  material  progress  of  Canada 
than  those  which    are  devoted  to  the 
development  of  her  shipping  industry, 
and   her    railway    system.      It  is  the 
pride  of  Canada  that  the  people  of  her 
Maritime  Provinces  have  that  love  for 
the  sea  which  is  the  natural  heritage 
of  the  men  of  the  Korth.      The  little 
Province  of   Nova  8cotia  owns  more 
shipping  in  proportion  to  her  popula- 
tion of  some  400,000  souls  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  ;  and  her 
shi|)s  are  to  be  seen  in  every  port  to 
which  commerce  wings  its  flight.      In 
1806  all  British  North  America  only 
owned  a  total  tonnage  of  71,943  ;  in 
1879,   she  possesses  some    1,350,000 
tons  register,  representing  some  7,470 
vessels,   valued    at   $40,000,000,  and 
entitling  her  to  rank  with  Norway  as 
a  mercantile  power,  after  England  and 
the  United  States.     The  value  of  the 
ships  sold  last  year  was  over  a  million 
of  dollars,   but  a  small  sum,  however, 
compai'ed  with  some  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  greater  demand  for  wooden 
ships.     The  tonnage  engaged,  inwards 
and   outwards,   between   Canada  and 
foreign  ports,  reached  12,054,890  tons, 
and  adding  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade,  we  have  a  total  of 
23,100,000  tons  required  for  the  trade 
of    Canada — an  aggregate    only   sur- 
passed   by  the  British   Isles  and  the 
United  States. 

The  era  of  railway  construction  in 
Canada  dates  from  1850.  In  1847 
there  were  only  some  40  miles  in  oper- 
ation, whilst  in  1867,  they  had  been 
lengthened  to  2,253.  At  the  present 
I   time  there  are  some  7,000  miles  of  rails 
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laid,  and  over  1000  under  consti'iiction. 
The  Intercolonial  and  Crand  Trunk 
Railways  furnish  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  communication  from  Sarnia  to 
Halifax,  with  many  feeders  to  its 
trade  joining  it  at  important  points. 
That  gigantic  national  project,  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railway,  is  at  last 
making  steady  progress  ;  and  before 
half  a  decade  passes  away,  the  locomo- 
tive will  not  be  far  from  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  it  passes 
over  the  fertile  region  of  the  Great 
Xorth  West,  watered  by  the  Red, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Peace  Rivers,  a 
.stream  of  population  must  necessarily 
obey  the  law  which  forces  it  to  follow 
railway  jirogress  in  a  new  country. 
Already  a  large  city  is  growing  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  and  im- 
migrants can  now  reach  it  by  continu- 
ous railway  communication  from  Hali- 
fax or  Quebec.  The  posts  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  Adventur- 
ers are  no  longer  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  civilization  in  what  was  once 
called  with  truth  the  '  Great  Lone 
Land'  ;  but  settlements  of  enterprising 
farmers  are  already  fighting  with  the 
wilderness  far  in  advance  of  the   rail- 


*  I  hear  the  ti-eail  of  pioneers, 
Of  nations  yet  to  be, 
The  first  low  wash  of  ^hiiman  waves, 
Where  soon  shall  roll  a  sea. " 


IV. — Thk  Futuri:    Destiny  of 
Caxada. 

The  Dominion  possesses  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  great  natural  artery,  to 
which  her  enterprising  neighbour  can- 
not offer  a  rival  ;  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  the  bulk  of  wes- 
tern products  will  find  its  way  to  Eu- 
rope through  the  river  with  its  splen- 
did system  of  canals,  which  so  admir- 
ah)ly  illustrate  the  enterprise  of  Canada. 
The  Dominion,  too,  has  ports  on  her 
eastern  seaboard,  open  at  all  seasons, 
and  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  of  the 
American  harbours  ;  and  the  time  is 
not   probably   far    distant    when    the 


great  Atlantic  entrepot  of  Canadian 
trade  will  be  the  port  of  Louisbourg, 
which  once  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  conflict  between  England  and 
France  for  supremacy  in  America. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
are  the  object  of  the  envy  of  the  New 
England  States,  whilst  her  mineral 
resources  of  coal  and  iron  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Coast  open  up  to  her 
a  great  commercial  futui"e.  In  the 
North  West  thei-e  is  a  grain-produc- 
ing region  to  be  developed,  beyond  any 
now  possessed  by  the  United  States. 
All  these  are  the  elements  of  a  ])ro8- 
perous  nation,  whose  population  in  a 
few  decades  must  be  continuous  from 
Ontario  to  Vancouver.  The  future 
destiny  of  such  a  country  is  a  ques- 
tion which  might  well  attract  the  at- 
tention of  political  writers  and  econo- 
mists. It  may  be  said  that  speculation 
on  such  a  subject  cannot  lead  to  any 
profitable.conclusion  ;  but  certainly  it 
requires  no  gift  of  prophetic  foresight 
to  see  that  the  time  must,  sooner  or 
later,  come  when  the  relations  between 
the  Parent  State  and  Canada  will  be 
arranged  on  some  more  substantial 
basis.  Three  destinies  are  obviously 
open  to  Canada — Annexation,  Inde- 
pendence, or  Consolidation  into  the 
Empire.  Absorption  into  the  United 
States  is  a  question  which  need  hardly 
be  discussed  now-a-days.  In  old  times 
it  had  its  advocates,  especially  before 
the  Union  of  1840,  when  Canadians 
looked  across  the  border  and  saw  a 
prosperous,  progressive  people  enjoy- 
ing liberal  institutions,  and  their 
natural  corollaries  of  widely-diffused 
education  and  ever  advancing  com- 
merce, whilst  Canada  was  labouring 
under  the  disadvantages  of  a  system 
which  repressed  all  the  free  instincts 
of  a  people  anxiously  desiring  self- 
government  and  tliat  opportunity  of 
expansion  which  it  would  give  to 
their  energies.  In  later  times,  tlie 
very  free  intercourse  which  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  18.54  created 
between  the  two  peoples,  especially 
between     New     England     and     the 
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Maritime  Provinces,  was  doubtless 
preparing  the  way,  very  insidiously, 
Ijut  not  the  less  surely,  to  more 
intimate  relations  ;  and  a  similar  re- 
sult would  assuredly  arise  from  some 
such  Zollverein  as  has  had  a  few  ad- 
vocates of  recent  years.  But  in  these 
times  there  is  not  even  a  fragment  of 
an  annexation  party  in  this  country, 
for  the  rash,  imj)etuous  spirits  who 
now  and  then  advocate  it  represent 
no  party.  The  ])rogress  that  has  been 
made  since  1867  in  consolidating  and 
developing  the  Dominion  has  naturally 
stimulated  the  -^Yide  of  Canadians  in 
their  own  country,  and  though  they 
ai-e  prepared  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
greatness  and  enterprise  of  thi^  Repub- 
lic to  their  south,  they  do  not  by  any 
means  link  their  political  fortunes  to- 
gether in  the  future,  but  prefer  to 
believe  that,  in  the  work  of  civilizing 
the  continent,  they  have  each  their 
allotted  task  to  perform  ki  friendly 
emulation,  and  in  the  consciousness 
that,  in  the  vast  unsettled  regions 
which  both  possess,  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  energy  and  industiy  of 
two  peoples,  sprung  from  the  same 
races,  and  animated  by  the  same  love 
for  free  institutions. 

As  respects  Independence,  it  is 
more  probable  than  the  destiny  just 
discussed ;  but  at  present  it  cannot 
assume  any  practical  shape,  though 
the  idea  may  obtain  with  the  ambitious 
youth  of  the  country  that  the  time 
must  come  when  Canada  will  have  a 
place  in  the  community  of  nations. 
It  is  true,  her  wealth  and  resources 
are  already  greater  than  those  of 
several  independent  states  on  the  two 
continents,  which  have  their  diplomatic 
agents  abroad,  and  a  certain  influence 
and  weight  in  the  atTairs  of  the  world. 
It  is  true,  a  mere  colonial  system, 
though  it  has  its  comforts  and  free- 
dom from  responsibilities,  has  also  its 
tendency  to  cramp  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  to  stamp  colonists  as  in- 
ferior to  those  who  control  directly 
the  affairs  of  nations.  But  whatever 
the    future    has    in    store    for    them, 


Canadians  of  the  present  day  are  too 
"wdse  to  allow  their  ambition  to  run 
away  with  theii-  common  sense,  and 
precipitate  them  into  the  endless  ex- 
pense and  complications  which  would 
be  the  logical  sequence  were  they  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  Canadian 
nationality. 

The  idea  of  a  Consolidation  of  the 
Empire  is  undoubtedly  grand  in  its. 
conception,  though  very  difficult,  cer- 
tainly, in  its  realization.  The  idea 
has,  by  no  means,  originated  with  the 
present  generation  of  political  thinkers. 
Pownall,  Shirley,  and  Otis,  famous 
men  of  the  old  colonial  times,  believed 
that  such  a  scheme,  if  carried  out, 
would  strengthen  the  Empire.  One 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  Canadian 
statesmen,  the  late  Joseph  Howe, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  gave  utterance 
in  a  magnificent  address  to  the  feel- 
ings that  animated  Canadians  when 
they  looked  arovxnd  at  isolated  colonies 
whose  interests  were  becoming  more 
jarring  and  separate  as  time  rolled  on. 

'  What  we  require,'  I  quote  one  para- 
graph froiii  his  speech  ou  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Empire,  '  is  union  with  the 
Empire  ;  an  investiture  with  the  rights 
and  dignity  tif  l^ritish  citizenslup. 
The  millions  who  inhabit  the  British 
Isles  must  make  some  provision  fir  the 
people  who  live  beyond  the  narrow  seas. 
They  may  rule  the  barbarous  tribes  who 
do  not  speak  their  language  or  share 
their  civilization  by  the  sword  ;  but  they 
can  only  rule  or  retain  such  provinces  as 
are  to  be  found  in  North  America,  by 
drawing  their  sympathies  around  a  com- 
mon centre — by  giving  them  an  interest 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomacy, 
the  administration,  and  the  legislation 
of  the  Empire.' 

Burke  once  said,  when  discussing 
this  question — Oppomil  Natura,  '•  I 
cannot  remove  the  eternal  barriers  of 
the  creation,'  though,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, he  did  not  absolutely 
assert  the  impracticability  of  colonial 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. But  it  cannot  be  said  towards 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  Xature  interposes  barriers  to  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  idea.  Electricity 
and  steam  have  annihilated  time  and 
distance,  while  the  enteri)rise  of  the 
press  and  the  diffusion  of  political  in- 
telligence among  all  classes  enable 
colonists  in  ^Australia  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  Englishmen,  or  Scotchmen,  or 
Irishmen  in  the  British  Isles,  to  under- 
stand and  discuss  intelligently  all  the 
gi'eat  issues  that  interest  England  and 
her  Colonial  Emi)ire.  Xo  one  can 
question  the  ability  of  Australians  or 
Canadians,  educated  as  they  are  in 
parliamentary  government,  to  take 
an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  the 
councils  of  the  Empire  ;  the  only 
difficulty  that  suggests  itself  is  how 
they  can  be  best  brought  into  those 
councils. 

The  present  relations  between  the 
mother-country  and  her  dependencies, 
are  certainly  anomalous  and  inconsis- 
tent. The  union  between  them  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  purely  sentimental  in 
its  character.  Canada  owns  allegiance 
to  one  sovereign,  accepts  her  accredited 
representative  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respectful  loyalty,  and  acknow- 
ledges her  imperial  obligations  by  sus- 
taining a  militia  at  her  own  expense, 
and  offering  some  regiments  in  a  time 
of  imperial  emergency.  In  all  other 
respects,  however,  Canada  virtually 
occupies  the  position  of  an  indepen- 
dent state,  without  its  onerous  respon- 
sibilities ;  for  she  can  frame  her  tariff, 
and  even  fix  her  militia  expenses  solely 
with  regard  to  Canadian  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  England  makes  trea- 
ties with  France  or  Spain  or  other 
countries,  solely  with  a  regard  to  her 
own  commerce,  and  may  to-morrow,  in 
pursuance  of  some  policy  of  her  own, 
draw  the  whole  empire  into  war,  and 
though  Canadians  must  be  affected 
more  or  less  by  the  results,  they  have 
no  opportunity  of  expressing  their  ap- 
]n-oval  or  disapproval  of  that  policy. 
Their  trade  may  suffer,  their  cities  and 
towns  ma)''  be  destroyed,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  conflict  which,  in  its  ox-igin, 
had  no  interest  for  them  as  colonists, 
and  though  in  the  future  as  in  the 


])ast,  they  will  cheerfully  bear  their 
full  share  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
on  them  as  the  people  of  a  depen- 
dency, yet  all  the  while  they  must  feel 
that  their  position  is  one  of  decided 
inferiority,  compared  with  that  of  the 
people  of  England,  who  can  alone  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  empire  in 
matters  of  such  supreme  moment.  It 
may  be  said,  that  England  has  hitherto 
borne  the  burthen  of  the  labour  and 
the  expense  necessary  to  enable  the 
colonies  to  arrive  at  manhooi.l,  and 
that  it  is  their  turn  now  to  take  their 
share  in  the  heat  and  toil  of  the  day, 
and  relieve  the  old  parent  somewhat 
in  the  present  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be 
urged,  because  Canada  has  grown  to 
maturity,  she  must  continue  to  be  prac- 
tically a  mei'e  infant  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  great  family 
of  which  she  forms  a  part,  and  is  to 
keep  up  the  family  friendships  and 
feuds,  without  having  an  opportunity 
of  putting  in  a  word  now  and  then,  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  several  respects  certainly,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  empire  ought  to 
be  identical.  It  is  assuredly  anoma- 
lous that  each  section  of  the  empire 
should  have  a  fiscal  policy  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  every  other  section 
— that  the  defensive  system  of  Canada 
should  be  considered  without  reference 
to  the  necessities  of  Scotland,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  empire. 

The  necessities  of  the  Parent  State 
have  driven  millions  of  people  during 
the  last  half  century  to  seek  new 
homes  in  America,  but  only  a  small 
proportion  of  this  population  bus  ac- 
tually settled  in  Canada.  A  writer  in 
an  English  Eeviewhas  recently  pointed 
out  the  dangers  that  must  accrue  to 
England  from  the  policy  of  indifference 
which  allows  this  emigration  to  settle 
in  foreign  countries.  He  calculates 
that  England  has  annvalh/,  for  over 
sixty  years,  made  the  United  States  a 
present  of  nearly  $100,000,000,  and 
proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  only  under 
a  system  of  Imperial  Federation  that 
this  stream  of  emicrration  can  be  di- 
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vcn-ted  into  a  channel  which  will  bring 
wealth  and  power  to  the  Parent  State, 
instead  of  carrying  off  the  elements  of 
national  prosperity  to  enrich  foreign 
powers,  or  build  up  new  nations  who 
will  be  her  rivals  in  the  future.  At 
the  present  time,  the  statesmen  of 
Canada  are  opening  up  to  civilization 
a  vast  wilderness  in  the  north-west, 
capable  of  giving  bread  to  many  mil- 
lions, and  are  using  their  best  efforts 
to  connect  that  vast  region  with  the 
railway  system  of  the  continent.  A 
project  like  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  purely  colonial  in  its  conception  and 
results.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
striiction  of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Hail- 
way  must  have  a  remarkable  effect  on 
the  destiny  of  the  Empire  in  America; 
for  it  will  carry  along  with  it  che 
elements  of  wealth,  open  up  a  road  to 
'China  and  Japan  through  British  ter- 
ritory, and  give  continuity  and  sta- 
bility to  a  new  nationality  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  whose  future  ca- 
reer can  only  be  controlled  by  some 
generous  and  far-sighted  Imperial  po- 
licy in  the  present,  which  Mill  binng 
the  Parent  Sjate  and  the  dependency 
immediately  together   in    the   closest 

■possible   union,  not  merely  of    senti- 
ment, but  of  self  interest. 

The  isolation  of  one  section  of  the 
'Empire  from  the  other  is  the  inevit- 
able sequence  of  the  present  condition 
of  things.  The  colonies  may  unite 
with  one  another  for  their  own  politi- 
cal and  commei-cial  purposes ;  but 
whilst  such  consolidation  may  be  most 
advantageous  to  them,  it  can  only 
tend  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Em- 
pire in  the  future,  by  making  colo- 
nial interests  more  and  more  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Empire  at  large. 
■These  premises  being  granted — and  it 
is  impossible  to  see  how  they  can  be 
denied — the  question  will  naturally 
aiise  as  to  the  best  means  of  brins;in2 

'Coionial  and  Imperial  interests  into 
the  closest  harmony.     "How  is  it  pos- 

:sible  to  bring  together  into  an  Impe- 
rial Federation  so  many  diverse  inter- 

•■ests  as  are  represented  by  the  colonial 


dependencies  of  (Treat  Britain  ?  One 
Parliament  for  the  Empire,  composed 
of  representatives  from  all  sections, 
would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  most  per- 
sons, more  or  less  a  political  Babel. 
But  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  de- 
vise a  system  which  would  enable 
those  dependencies  now  enjoying  par- 
liamentary institutions  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  general  council  of  the 
nation.  Jf  the  Federal  principle 
could  be  applied  to  all  those  sections 
of  the  Empire,  where  such  a  system 
would  be  susceptible  of  practical  ap- 
plication, and  a  Federal  Parliament 
coiild  be  organized  to  deal  with  all 
great  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of 
commerce  and  trade,  and  such  other 
matters  as  might  affect  the  Empii-e  as 
a  whole,  whilst  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  British  Isles  and  of  each  depend- 
ency would  be  arranged  in  local  legis- 
latures ;  then  there  would  be  a  British 
Empu-e  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.* 
Or,  if  so  grand  an  idea  is  never  to  Vie 
realized — and  no  doubt  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  are  very  great — is  it  not 
possible  for  the  genius  and  wisdom  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  Em|)ire  to  de- 
vise a  means  of  giving,  at  least,  Im- 
perial unity  in  matters  of  commerce, 
defence,  and  emigration. 

Already  is  the  idea  of  a  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  gaining  ground 
both  in  the  colonies  and  England,  and 
before  many  years  pass  away  we  may 
see  the  commencement  of  a  movement 
in  the  direction  of  so  grand  a  scheme. 
The  statesmen  of  the  mother  country 
will  be  probably  the  first  to  move  in 
this  matter.  The  people  of  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  in- 
tei'nal  consolidation  and  development 
of  which  Confederation  was  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  the  question  of  Federa- 
tion of  the  Empire  in  Canada  as  in 
Great  Britain  hasnotassumed  a  practi- 
cal shape,  but   is  still  the    theme  of 


'  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  writer  in  the 
Westminster  Review  advocates,  at  some  length,  tlie 
application  of  the  Federal  principle  to  the  Empire. 
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discussion  in  pamphlets  and  periodi- 
cals. Yet  no  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  the  ([uestion  may  not,  even 
in  our  own  day — before  a  new  century 
dawns  upon  us — enter  the  domain  of 
practical  ])olitics.  The  history  of 
modern  times  tells  us  that  the  mea- 
sures which  are  mere  subjects  of  theo- 
retical discussion  today  become  facts 
to-morrow.  The  brief  review  given 
in  this  paper  of  the  constitutional 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
Canada  within  three-quarters  of  a 
century  proves  that  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances frequently  carries  })ublic 
men  in  a  direction  which  they  did  not 
contemplate  at  the  outset.  British 
statesmen  were  actually  hurried  into 
the  concession  of  responsible  govern- 
ment by  a  combination  of  events 
which  proved  to  them  that  representa- 
tive institutions  were  practically  effde 
without  such  a  concession.  The  Union 
of  the  Provinces  for  years  was  dis- 
cussed in  Pai'liament  and  in  the  press; 
l>ut  it  never  assumed  a  practical  shape 
until  the  political  di0icultiesof  Canada 


forced  her  public  men  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion in  a  Confederation.  So  it  may  be 
with  this  (juestion  of  the  Federation 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies. The  necessities  of  the  Empire 
may,  at  last,  bring  this  momentous 
question  into  the  arena  of  practical 
discussion,  and  give  it  form  and  shape. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  colo- 
nial dependencies  must  persevere  in 
their  work  of  national  development  in 
that  spirit  of  courageous  enterprise 
which  their  people  inherit  from  the 
parent  races,  and  in  the  hope  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  take 
a  place  among  the  nations,  that  place 
will  be  found,  not  one  of  isolation 
from  the  Parent  State,  but  one  of 
more  intimate  connection,  which  will 
elevate  them  above  the  humble,  sub- 
ordinate part  they  now  play,  and  f'ive 
them  their  true  rank  in  that  noble 
theatre  of  action  which  the  Empire 
at  large  should  offer  to  all  its  sons, 
whether  they  live  in  the  '  old  home  ' 
or  in  the  colonial  communities  which, 
encircle  the  sjlobe. 


SONNET. 


TIS  sweet  to  think  that  for  our  losses  dire 
There  cometh  ever  some  excelling  gain, 
And  after  fate,  with  strong-avenging  ire. 
Has  to  us  brought  new  agonies  of  pain, 
There  will  be  brighter  visions  ;  we  shall  reign 
Triumphant,  throned  over  sullen  days. 
And  in  our  van  life's  lofty  glory-fire 
Will  blaze  unwearied,  flame  eternal  praise. 
Love  doth  not  fall,  but  to  be  well  restored. 
First  baffled,  he  is  sheltered  from  his  craze, 
Anon  the  later  years  shall  hail  him  lord  ; 
Those  grander-rolling  emphases  of  time 
Move  forward,  all  controlled,  with  one  accord, 
And  crown  him  with  their  harmony  sublime. 


Montreal. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY. 


BY    FRED.    TEAVEKS. 


ONE  morning  in  May,  when  Lon- 
don about  the  parks  was  looking 
its  fairest,  I  was  pacing  the  platform 
•of  the  Great  Portland  Street  Station 
of  the  Underground  Railway. 

Above  me  was  the  vaulted  roof  of 
glass  and  iron  with  the  rumble  of 
di-ays  and  busses ;  news  stalls  were  at 
my  side  ;  passengers  waiting  for  the 
-train  were  meeting  and  passing  me ; 
at  either  end  of  the  station  were  the 
black  mouths  of  the  tunnel,  with 
lights   twinkling   like    stars   in    their 

■  depths,  and  the  distant  buzz  of  the 
approaching  engine. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  train. 
The  engine  shot  from  the  tunnel,  like 
a  shell  from  a  mortal',  and  came 
whizzing  into  the  station,  as  if  it 
would  fly  past  into  the  darkness  be- 
yond, but  was  arrested  by  the  power- 
ful force  of  the  air-brakes. 

Thirty  doors  flew  open ;  the  carriages 

■  discharged  and  took  in  their  living 
freight  in  thirty-five  seconds ;  the 
porters  slammed  the  door ;  the  guard 
waved  his  green  flag,  and,  with  a 
shriek,  we  were  ofi^  into  the  tunnel. 
AVhen  I  had  time  to  look  about  me,  I 
found  we  were  two  in  a  first-class 
carriage — by  the  door,  myself,  and 
opposite,  in  the  middle  seat,  as  fair  a 
vision  as  eyes  ever  looked  upon. 

She  was  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
English  girl,  with  pure  honest  face 
and  rosy  cheeks,  as  if  fanned  by  the 
breezes  of  the  Wiltshire  downs,  or  the 
sea  at  Margate. 

She  sat  with  the  ease  and  self-pos- 
session of  one  accustomed  to  travel 
alone,    and    with    that   quiet   dignity 


which  indicates  a  power  to  repel  any 
unwelcome  advances  on  the  part  of  a 
stranger. 

These  mental  notes  had  hardly 
been  made  when,  with  a  shriek,  we 
dashed  into  another  station.  '  Edge- 
ware  Road !  '  shouted  the  guard. 
There  was  the  same  opening  and 
slamming  of  doors,  the  same  waving 
of  the  green  flag,  and  we  were  off 
again,  with  a  third  occupant  in  the 
carriage.  He  was  a  slight  man,  with 
pale  face  and  dark  sunken  eyes,  wore 
a  grey  shooting  coat,  and  looked  like 
a  retui'ned  Indian  ofiicer  —  one  of 
those  men  who  come  back  with 
diseased  livers  and  moderate  fortunes, 
to  end  their  days  at  Bath  or  Chelten- 
ham. 

His  manner  was  nervous  and  ex- 
cited, and  I  noticed  that  from  his  seat 
among  the  cushions  in  the  corner  he 
cast,  from  time  to  time,  furtive  glances 
at  my  fellow-passenger  above  the 
pages  of  the  Times  which  he  was 
reading,  as  well  as  might  be,  by  the 
light  of  the  one  flittering  gas  jet. 
Praed  Street  station  vvasjiassed  without 
adding  to  our  company,  and,  in  the 
next  stretch  of  tunnel,  the  train 
slackened  speed  and  came  to  a  stand- 
still. What  could  be  wrong  1  All  the 
accidents  which  had  occurred  in  the 
last  fortnight  flashed  through  my 
mind.  Were  we  to  be  overtaken  and 
telescoped  by  the  next  train  which 
might  already  be  in  the  tunnel  1 

I  jumped  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  The  next  moment  1  heard 
a  shriek  from  my  companion,  followed 
by  '  witch  ' —  '  vam2:»ire  ' — from  the 
man  in  grey. 

I   tuined  and   saw  that  he   was  a 
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raving  maniac.  He  liad  clasped  her 
\>\  the  throat,  and  was  trying  to  choke 
her,  while  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  as 
she  resisted  with  all  her  strength, 
were  turned  to  me  with  an  imjdoring 
look. 

In  a  tunnel,  in  a  railway  carriage, 
with  a  madman  I 

What  a  situation  I 

I  threw  myself  upon  him  with  an 
energy  insjiired  by  the  beauty  and 
helplessness  of  the  girl  before  me.  I 
tore  his  hands  from  her  neck,  and 
released  the  head  which  had  already 
commenced  to  blacken  in  his  gras]». 
But  my  interference  with  his  jjlans 
seemed  to  give  him  the  fury  of  a  tiger, 
and  as  we  fell  together  on  the  floor  of 
the  cai-riage,  I  knew  it  was  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death. 

His  strength,  notwithstanding  his 
appearance,  was  as  great  as  mine, 
though  I  hoped  that  my  endurance 
would  prove  greater.  We  each 
strained  every  nerve  and  muscle  for 
the  mastery,  and  we  alternately  gained 
and  lost  the  slightest  advantage. 
Hours  of  suspense  seemed  to  be  com- 
pressed into  the  minute  (for  I  suppose 
it  was  not  more)  that  the  train  stood 
motionless.  W^ould  it  ever  move  on] 
All  the  results  of  the  madman  over- 
coming me  flashed  with  terrible 
distinctness  upon  my  mind — the  grief 
of  my  mother  and  sister  whom  I  was 
then  on  my  way  to  see,  having 
reached  London  the  night  before  after 
five  years'  residence  in  Canada  ;  the 
breaking-up  of  my  newly  established 
business ;  the  end  of  my  earthly 
hopes  and  plans ;  but  above  all  the 
fate  of  ihe  beautiful  girl  for  whom  I 
already  felt  the  passion  of  love.  At 
last  the  train  moved  on,  and,  as  if 
realizing  that  his  time  for  vengeance 
was  short,  the  maniac  redoubled  his 
exertions. 

Writhing  and  twisting  and  turning, 
with  hands  seeking  each  other's 
throats,  and  gasping  for  breath,  we 
still  maintained  the  struggle  when  the 
train  dashed  into  Bayswater  station. 

The  door  of  our  carria2fe  was  thrown 


o])en.  'Guard!'  'Guard!'  called  a 
clear  voice,  as  our  fellow-passenger 
stepped  out  upon  the  platform,  and 
the  next  minute  I  was  released  from 
my  most  uncomfortable  position. 

Later,  the  man  in  grey  was  marched 
off  between  two  policemen,  after  I 
had  explained  the  circumstances,  and 
had  given  my  name  and  address  in 
case  I  should  be  required  at  the  in- 
vestigation. 

The  train  had  gone  on,  and  we  had 
five  or  six  minutes  to  wait  for  the 
next,  when  we  took  our  places  in  an- 
other carriage. 

During  the  rest  of  our  journey  she 
thanked  me  in  warm  and  gi'atefid 
terms  for  the  service  I  had  rendered 
her,  and  left  me  at  South  Kensington 
station.  In  the  run  between  that 
and  St.  James'  Park,  I  remembered 
that  I  had  failed  to  learn  even  her 
name  or  abode.  She  was  lost  in  the 
great  world  of  London, 


IL 


Lounging  about  the  Park  in  May, 
when  the  geraniums  till  the  shapely 
beds  in  the  lawn,  and  the  finest  of 
England's  horses  are  in  the  Bow  in 
the  morning,  and  coronetted  carriages 
throng  the  drive  in  the  afternoon,  is 
pleasant  diversion  after  a  long  exile. 

Saunteriiag  along  Piccadilly  or  Be- 
gent  Street,  or,  catalogue  in  hand, 
searching  out  the  hits  in  the  Academy 
or  the  new  arrivals  in  the  Zoo,  and,  in 
the  evening,  listening  to  Patti  or  Al- 
bani  at  Covent  Garden,  or  Nilsson  at 
Drury  Lane,  ought  to  make  one  feel 
supremely  satisfied  with  London  and 
with  life. 

But  when  there  is  with  it  all  the 
vision  of  one  face,  and  the  expectation 
of  seeing  it  somewhere  in  the  throng, 
and  when  that  expectation  is  always 
being  disappointed,  life  becomes  very 
monotonous  and  weary. 

I  revisited  all  the  old  haunts, 
climbed  up  into  the  great  golden  ball 
on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  felt  it 
vibi-ate  with   my  weight ;   listened  to 
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the  sweet  voices  of  the  choristers  at 
live  o'clock  even-song ;  took  passage  at 
Westminster  Bridge  on  a  penny 
steamer  for  the  tower ;  followed  a 
crowd  of  sight-seers  through  that  an- 
cient prison  and  modern  arsenal,  and 
heard  the  old  woman  drone  out  her 
description  of  the  Crown  Jewels. 

Hampton  Court  and  Windsor  were 
visited  in  turn.  The  palace-prison  of 
Charles  I.,  with  the  beautiful  trees 
and  river,  or  the  stately  Berkshire 
Castle,  failed  to  excite  more  than  a 
passing  interest. 

The  picture-galleries  of  the  one,  and 
the  State  ai)artraents  of  the  other, 
were  passed  tln-ough  as  in  a  dream. 
My  mind  wandered  back  to  the  dark 
tunnel,  the  struggle  with  the  mad- 
man, and  the  beautiful  but  unknown 
girl  whom  I  had  rescued,  and  whose 
face  haunted  but  eluded  me  like  a 
])hantom. 

Sometimes  I  fancied  I  saw  her  be- 
fore me  in  the  Park  and  hurried  for- 
ward to  find  I  was  deceived  ;  some- 
times I  thought  I  detected  her  figure 
in  a  distant  room  at  the  Academy,  or 
her  face  in  a  private  box  at  the  opera, 
but  was  always  mistaken. 

A  dozen  times  I  travelled  over  the 
same  route,  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
morning,  thinking  duty  or  pleasure 
might  call  her  the  same  way.  But 
no,  search  proved  useless,  and  as  the 
summer  waned  away  I  was  beginning 
to  forget  hei'. 

III. 

The  first  week  in  November  I  was 
travelling  through  the  valley  of  the 
Stroud,  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of 
Cloacestershire.  It  was  a  dull  day 
and  travelling  rather  slow,  as  our 
train  stopped  at  every  station  ;  but  I 
found  no  little  amusement  in  watch- 
ing the  porters  at  the  diflferent  sta- 
tions, and  the  difierent  passengers  who 
arrived  or  departed,  and  the  degree  of 
deference  shown  to  each  as  he  travelled 
first,  second,  or  thii-d  class. 

The  portly  rector,  or  the  squire 
Avhose  liveried  footman   was  waiting 


to  take  his  valise,  and  whose  carriage 
stood  at  the  gate,  the  high-bred  horses 
champing  their  bits,  and  impatient  to 
be  off,  received  the  most  flattering 
tokens  of  respect ;  while  the  poor 
curate  was  treated  with  only  common 
civility,  and  the  bluff  farmer  was  not 
noticed. 

1  had  almost  dozed  off  to  sleep  amid 
the  comfortable  cushions  of  the  car- 
riage, when  we  stopped  at  a  small  way- 
station.  A  lady  got  out  of  a  carriage 
behind  mine,  and  as  she  passed  into 
the  station  followed  by  a  porter  with 
her  bag,  I  recognised  my  unknown 
inamorata. 

The  train  was  in  motion  again.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  I  seized  my 
valise  and  jumped  i;pon  the  platform 
as  the  train  swept  on. 

As  I  reached  the  station  a  carriage 
drove  off  from  the  outer  door. 

'  W^hose  carriage  is  that  1 '  I  asked  of 
the  porter  who  took  my  valise. 

*  Major  Chesley's,  the  Squire  of 
Banton. ' 

'  And  how  far  is  Banton  1 ' 

'  Four  miles.' 

'  Was  that  Miss  Chesley  ] ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  and  a  fine  young  lady  she 
is.     Everyone  loves  her  in  these  parts.' 

'  Where  can  I  get  a  fly  ? ' 

'  At  the  Dragon,  a  few  steps  up  the 
road.' 

Following  the  directions  of  the  ob- 
liging poi'ter,  I  secured  a  fly  at  the  inn, 
and  was  soon  en  route  for  Banton. 

On  the  way  I  had  time  to  think,  and 
the  more  I  thought  the  more  ludicrous 
appeared  my  position. 

What  was  I  to  do  when  I  got  to 
Banton  1  I  might  ask  to  see  Miss 
Chesley,  and  make  a  formal  call.  I 
might  put  up  at  the  village  inn,  under 
pretence  of  sketching  or  fishing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  trust  to  finding 
opportunities  of  meeting  her. 

But  no,  these  modes  of  courtship 
did  not  suitvme.  I  determined  on  a 
coitp  tVHat. 

'  Drive  to  the  Hall,'  I  called  out  to 
the  flyman. 

We  passed  through  a  high  iron  gate. 
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^wept  tlivouL;}i  a  park  of  stately 
beeches,  with  herds  of  fallow  deer  knee 
deep  in  fern  and  bracken,  and  drew 
up  before  a  fine  Elizabethan  house. 

My  ring  was  answered  by  a  portly 
liutler,  grown  grey  in  the  service  of 
the  Chesleys. 

'  Is  Major  Chesley  at  home  ?'  I  in- 
quired, 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  and  led  the 
way  through  a  hall,  with  polished 
oaken  floor,  knocked  at  a  door,  and 
announced  my  name  as  he  ushered  me 
into  the  library. 

I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
bright,  genial-looking  man,  who  was 
standing  toasting  his  back  before  the 
tire. 

I  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res, 
related  the  story  of  ray  first  meeting 
with  his  daughter,  my  love  for  her, 
the  search,  and  how  I  chanced  that 
day  to  travel  with  her  and  to  trace  her 
home.  I  apologised  for  my  abrupt 
declaration  of  my  passion,  and  said  I 
had  come  to  explain  my  present  posi- 
tion— my  prospects— and  to  ask  him  to 
favour  my  sviit. 

'  Well,  this  is  amusing  ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  hearty  laugh  ;  '  but 
vou're  evidently  in  earnest,  and  as 
you  pi-obably  saved  her  life,  you  have 
the  best  right  to  her,  if  you  can  win 
her  love.' 

My  financial  statement  w^as  satis- 
factory. '  I  was  once  in  Canada  and 
am  much  attached  to  it,"  he  said.  '  I 
am  a  thorough  Liberal,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  your  being 
in  business ;  so  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  win  Hilda's  love,  and  then,  I  think, 
you'll  have  your  hands  full.  I'll 
speak  to  her,  and  see  how  she  feels 
towards  you.' 

Excusing  himself  he  left  me,  racked 
with  anxious  thought  as  to  my  fate, 
and  pacing  to  and  fro.     I  heard  his 


returning  foot.step  at  the  door,  and 
wakened  as  from  a  dream. 

His  face  bore  an  amused  expression. 
'  Hilda,  of  course,  remembers  the 
assistance  you  rendered  her  in  the 
railway-carriage,'  he  said;  but  she  has 
not  thought  of  you  except  as  a  kind 
stranger,  and  has  even  forgotten  your 
personal  appearance.' 

'  1  am  afraid,  then,  mv  fate  is 
sealed  % ' 

'  1  am  afraid  so,  too,'  he  replied  ; 
'but  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  We  com- 
mence shooting  the  pheasants  to- 
morrow. I  expect  four  or  five  men 
to  help  us,  and  if  you'll  stay  and  join 
our  party,  you'll  be  heai'tily  welcome. 
I  am  under  a  lasting  obligation  to  you, 
and  Hilda  feels  at  least  gratitude.' 

What  could  I  do  but  accept  so 
generous  an  invitation  ] 

I  became  a  guest  at  Chesley  Hall. 
I  met  Hilda  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
had  the  honour  of  taking  her  in  to 
dinner. 

I  stayed  and  shot,  and  did  my  share 
of  slaughter  among  the  pheasants. 
The  party  broke  up  in  a  few  days, 
but  still  by  invitation  I  stayed  on. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  Hilda's  love 
for  me  now,  and  one  evening,  when 
the  air  was  as  warm  as  spring,  as  we 
w^alked  beneath  the  beeches,  I  put  my 
fate  to  the  test. 

'  Yes,  I  will  go  anywhere  with  you 
through  the  wide  world.' 

We  are  to  be  married  after  Christ- 
mas, and  our  wedding-tour  will  be  my 
return  trip  to  Canada.  There  we 
shall  live  for  a  while;  but  when  my 
uncle,  old  Darley,  shuflles  off  this 
mortal  coil,  I  shall  come  in  for  an 
estate  in  Wiltshire  onlv  second  to 
Chesley  Hall. 

Then  we  must  return  to  the  green 
fields  and  hedges  of  '  Mei-rie  England. ' 
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INDICATIONS  are  not  wanting 
that  the  discussion  of  the  above 
question,  with  regard  to  Canada,  will 
ere  long  be  bi-ovight  within  the  do- 
main of  practical  politics.  Hitherto 
the  matter  has  been  relegated  more  to 
the  arena  of  debating  societies  and 
magazine  articles  ;  but  gradually  the 
people  of  the  covmtry  are  being  aroused 
to  the  fact  that  the  question  is  to  them 
one  of  pi'ime  and  vital  importance, 
and  one  which  insists  upon  being 
answered.  People  are  beginning  to 
see  more  clearly  every  day,  that  the 
position  in  which  this  country  at  pre- 
sent stands  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
not  a  permanent  position  :  that  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  country^ 
in  wealth,  population,  and  territorial 
control,  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  political  system  :  that  the  voice- 
less submission  to  a  sui)reme  Govern- 
mental authority,  though  adapted  to 
the  governing  of  a  small  colony,  is  yet 
unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  a  vast 
and  important  country.  When  Can- 
ada has  become  a  great  nation,  as  be- 
fore many  years  she  will,  we  in 
Canada  must  have  our  due  and  proper 
voice  in  the  direction  of  the  supreme 
affairs  of  that  nation ;  and  in  what  way 
that  voice  will  be  best  heard  ;  what 
scheme  of  governing  will  best  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  nation,  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
further  the  material  well-being  of  all 
will  be  the  answer  to  the  question  we 
have  before  us.^Shall  we  have  an  Im- 
perial Federation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, with  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
represented  in  one  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ?  or  shall  we  have  annexation  to 


the  United  States,  with  representation! 
in  the  Congress  at  Washington  1  or^ 
shall  we  have  Canadian  Independence, 
with  our  own  Chief  Executive  officer, 
and  our  own  supreme  Parliament  ? 
Which  1  The  curient  of  events  is  rap- 
idly drifting  lis  towards  one  or  the 
other  of  these  three  positions,  and  ulti- 
mately—  perhaps  sooner  than  many 
think — one  or  the  other  we  must  as- 
sume. As  a  final  resting-place,  thei-e 
can  be  no  intermediate  position.  Fed- 
eration, Annexation,  or  Independence : 
which  shall  it  be  1 

And  first  a  few  words  to  point  out 
how  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
country  must  necessitate  a  change  in 
the  present  system  of  governing.  It 
may  be  considered  in  different  aspects. 
Let  us  see  how  we  stand  at  present  in 
regard  to  war. 

If  England  wei'e  to  go  to  war  to- 
morrow with  any  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe,  how  would  this  affect  Can- 
ada 1  It  is  evident  that  Canada,  as  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  would  be- 
come at  once  an  object  of  attack  for  the 
power  with  which  England  was  at  war. 
It  would  at  once  be  necessary  for  us 
out  here  to  put  ovir  army  upon  a  war 
footing  ;  to  fortify  and  protect  our 
seaports ;  and  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  to  repel  an  attack  which 
might  be  made  at  any  moment.  While 
England,  on  the  one  hand,  could  ob- 
tain no  support,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
from  Canada  ;  while  she  would  be  un- 
able to  call  upon  a  Canadian  army  to 
assist  her  in  the  field  ;  while  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  derive  no 
honour  or  glory  fi'om  the  war ;  while 
she  could  reap  no  benefit  from  it,  yet 
would  Canada  require  to  incur  all  the 
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heavy  expense  necessitated  by  modern 
warfare,  in  order  to  protect  herself 
against  possible  and  probable  attack  ; 
in  order  to  guard  her  ports  from  in- 
vasion ;  and  this  not  from  any  desire 
of  her  own  to  take  part  in  the  war,  or 
from  any  a  jyrlori  reason  why  she 
should  take  part  in  it,  but  simply  be- 
cause she  is  a  portion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  position  more  injurious  to  the  well- 
being  of  any  country  than  this.  It  is 
no  answer  that  hitherto  Canada 
has  felt  no  ill  effect  from  this  condi- 
tion of  things.  During  the  last  Euro- 
pean war  in  which  England  was 
engaged,  Canada  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  worth  attacking. 
Now,  however,  the  seizing  of  Ottawa, 
the  sacking  of  Montreal  or  Toronto, 
would  be  a  ready  and  convenient 
means  of  raising  funds  to  meet  tlie 
wants  of  the  battle-field.  In  the  event 
of  England's  being  dragged  into  a  Eu- 
ropean war,  it  would  of  necessity  fol- 
low that  Canada  would  have  to  be 
placed  on  a  war  footing  :  and  this,  be 
it  remembered,  without  yielding  moral 
or  material  support  to  England,  but 
merely  in  order  to  protect  herself  a- 
gainst  possible  invasion.  Already  men 
in  this  country  can  foresee  the  injur- 
ious consequences  of  such  a  position  ; 
but  what  will  the  danger  be  when  Can- 
ada has  increased  to  a  country  with  a 
population  of  ten  or  twenty  millions? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  tolerate  a 
voiceless  submission  to  this  state  of  af- 
fairs 1  1  think  not. 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  question 
of  the  treaty-making  power. 

Canada,  as  a  colony,  has  no  power  to 
make  treaties  with  foi-eign  nations. 
Treaties  can  be  made  only  by  the  Im- 
perial authorities,  and  the  only  recog- 
nized official  channel  through  which 
Canadian  interests  can  be  represented 
is  the  Governor  General  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Colonial  Secretary. 
No  matter  how  much,  no  matter  how 
deeply,  the  interests  of  Canada  may  be 
involved,  the  supreme  chamber  in 
which  the  treaty  is  ratified,  is  a  cham- 


ber in  which  Canada  has  no  voice.  As 
the  country  grows  and  develops,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  but  __that  this 
condition  of  things  must  be  found  in- 
jurious, and  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  people.  Already  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  matter,  as  militating 
against  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  if  this  is  felt  to  be  the  case  now, 
how  much  more  will  it  be  the  case 
when  the  country  has  doubled  or  ti'e- 
bled  in  wealth  and  population  ?  Long 
ere  that  growth  has  been  attained,  it 
will  have  been  found  imperatively 
necessary  that  Canada  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  matters  concerning  her 
supreme  legislation.  The  material  well- 
being  of  the  country  would  demand 
the  requisite  changes  in  the  political 
system.  However  strong  the  ties  of 
affection  and  sentiment  may  be,  if 
these  ties  should  become  shackles, 
weighing  heavily  upon  the  nation,  they 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  removed. 

There  is  yet  a  third  consideration 
which  will  exhibit  the  necessity  for  a 
proper  share  in  the  supreme  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  as  the  Dominion 
grows  in  national  importance.  I 
allude  to  the  right  to  confer  naturaliz- 
ation upon  foreigners,  and  to  afford 
protection  to  them  when  abroad. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  when  a 
foreigner  comes  to  settle  in  Canada, 
he  becomes  naturalized  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  that  is  to  say, 
he  obtains  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  his  English  or  Canadian  neigh- 
bour enjoys :  he  can  vote  at  elections, is 
eligible  for  any  civic  or  Parliamentary 
position;  is  capable  of  holding  any  Gov- 
ernment appointment,  and  is  liable  to 
military  service  in  Canada — but  he  is 
not  a  British  subject.  Canada,  being 
merely  a  colony,  has  no  power  to  con- 
fer imperial  citizenship  upon  foreigners 
settling  in  her  country ;  she  has  no 
power  to  pledge  the  protection  of 
England  to  strangers  who  come  to  live 
in  her  territory.  The  consequence  is, 
that  our  German  settler,  whenever  he 
leaves  Canadian  territory,  ceases  to 
have   any   British    national    standing 
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whatever.  If  lie  were  to  revisit 
'Fatherland'  on  a  summer's  excursion, 
he  could  be  immediately  drafted  by 
the  German  authorities  to  perform 
military  duty.  Any  appeal  to  the 
British  Consul  would  be  fruitless  :  he 
is  not  a  British  subject.  No  matter 
how  long  he  may  have  resided  in 
Canada — no  matter  what  oath  of 
allegiance  he  may  have  taken— no 
matter  how  he  may  have  become  in- 
corporated with  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  country — he  yet  remains 
in  the  national  code  a  subject  of 
Germany.  Whenever  he  leaves  Cana- 
dian territory,  he  finds  that  he  has  no 
national  standing  ;  he  finds  that  there 
is  no  person  or  power  out  of  Canada  to 
whom  he  can  ajipeal  for  aid  in  distress, 
or  protection  from  injuiy.  British 
consuls  would  not  recognise  him  as  a 
British  subject;  Canadian  consuls — 
there  are  none,  and  can  be  none  so 
long  as  the  country  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  colony. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
how  such  a  condition  of  things  must 
militate  against  the  material  prosper- 
ity and  national  growth  of  a  country. 
Apart  from  the  undignified  position  in 
which  it  places  its  people  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  one  has  only 
to  reflect  upon  the  effect  it  must  have 
on  any  foreigner  when  selecting  a 
place  to  which  to  emigrate,  to  see 
that  it  must  greatly  check  the  stream 
of  emigration  to  the  country,  or  divert 
it  to  other  places.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise but  that  a  German,  understand- 
ing this  position  of  affairs,  and  under- 
standing, at  the  same  time,  that  upon 
going  to  the  United  States  he  would 
be  immediately  admitted  into  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  afforded  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment wherever  he  might  go,  would 
be  strongly,  and  not  without  reason, 
induced  to  accept  the  United  States 
as  the  land  of  his  adoption,  rather 
than  Canada.  In  the  battle  for 
emigrants  this  must  be  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  agents. 


I  think  the  impartial  consideration 
of  these  three  positions  of  the  question 
will  convince  any  one  that  the  politi- 
cal status  of  Canada  is  not  a  permanent 
one ;  that  the  national  growth  of  the 
country  must    be    accompanied   by  a 
growth    and    expansion    of    political 
control;  and  that  in  time  the  material 
well-being  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the    national    instincts,    will    require 
that  Canada  should  have  a  voice  in 
the    matters    affecting    her    supreme 
legislation.     If  Canada  is  liable  to  be 
drawn    into    expensive    and    bloody 
wars,  then  must  she  have  a  voice  in  ap- 
proving or^disapproving  of  these  wars. 
If  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Canada 
depends  largely  upon  the  making  of 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  then 
must  she  have  a  voice  in  drawing  up 
and  ratifying  those  treaties.       If  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  Canada 
depends  largely  upon    the  stream  of 
foreign  immigration  attracted  to  her 
shores,  then  must  she  have  a  proper 
position  accorded  to  her,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pi'otect  and  guard  these 
settlers.     It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  history,  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  human  nature,  and  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  to 
imagine  that  Canada — no  matter  what 
'    growth  or  development  she  may  attain 
to — must  ever  remain  in  a  position  of 
1    voiceless    submission    to    England   in 
matters  aftecting  her  supreme  legisla- 
tion. In  the  nature  of  things  a  change 
must    occur,     perhaps,     at    no    very 
distant  date,  and  it  would  be  wise  to 
be  prepared  for  it,  and  to  endeavour 
to  foresee  what  change  would  be  best. 
We  may  see  befoi-ehand  what  in  a 
general  way  the  nature  of  that  change 
must   be.      In  order  to   obviate  the 
'    difficulties  and  anomalies  seen  under 
the     three     foregoing     aspects,     the 
\   change  cannot  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
•    fux'ther    expansion   of    the    Colonial 
System.      Already    we,    as   colonists, 
have  more  uncontrolled  action  than  is 
I    quite  compatible  with  the  stability  of 
!    a  permanent  empire.       An  expansion 
\   of  the  Colonial  System  could  not  meet 
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the  difficulties.  No  further  rights  of 
self-government  here  could  free  us 
from  the  dangers  incidental  to  an 
English  war.  Any  declaration  of 
neutrality  would  be  disregarded  by 
belligerent  powers,  unless  it  were  a 
simple  declaration  of  independence. 
As  long  as  Canada  remained  a  colony 
of  Britain,  so  long  would  she  be  liable 
to  attack.  And  the  only  way  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
the  only  way  in  which  Canada  could 
obtain  a  proper  voice  in  the  discussion 
of  war  questions,  would  either  be  by 
incorporation  with,  or  separation  from, 
England. 

Again  in  the  making  of  treaties  it 
would  be  impossible  that  Canada, 
while  in  the  [)osition  of  a  colony,  could 
have  the  right  t-")  draw  up  and  ratify 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  independ- 
ently of  England.  In  the  first  place, 
as  a  colony  she  could  have  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  observance  of  any 
treaty  she  might  make,  and  it  would 
be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
England  could  be  bound  by,  or  under- 
take to  en  force,  treaties  which  she  had 
no  voice  in  making.  If  Canada  must 
have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  treaties 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  incorpora- 
tion with,  or  by  separation  from,  Eng- 
land. 

Thus,  also,  with  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Canada,  as  a  colony, 
could  be  accorded  the  right  to  pledge 
the  prot'^ction  of  England  to  foreign- 
ers settling  in  her  territory.  England 
can,  under  the  Colonial  system,  exert 
no  control  or  su]iervision  over  a  mat- 
ter transacted  within  Canadian  terri- 
tory, and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  she  would  consent  to  make 
herself  responsible  for  subjects  over 
whom  she  has  no  control  ;  that  she 
would  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  col- 
ony to  prepare  for  her  innumerable 
troublesome  questions  of  international 
rights,  while  the  colony  itself  derived 
all  the  benefits  from  the  settler  and 
bore  none  of  the  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time,  also,  a  colony  could  not 


appoint  consuls  for  foi-eign  places  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  her  people 
— consuls,  at  least,  who  would  be  re- 
cognised or  have  any  weight  with  for- 
eign powers — without  having  the  right 
to  treat  with  these  foi^eign  powers  and 
to  support  the  action  of  her  consuls  ; 
and  this  would  necessitate  separa- 
tion fiom  England.  In  order  that 
Canada  may  have  the  proper  position 
and  rights  accorded  to  her  people,  they 
must  either  be  British  subjects  with 
the  complete  union  existing  between 
Canada  and  England  that  this  would 
infer,  or  they  must  be  Canadian  sub- 
jects with  sepai-ation  from  England. 

I  do  not  think  that,  ultimately, 
there  can  be  any  alternative  position 
that  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  When  a  certain  stage  in 
national  growth  has  been  reached,  the 
change  indicated  must  necessarily  be 
brought  about.  If  Federal  union  with 
England,  with  complete  incorporation 
in  the  Biitish  Empire  be  not  adopted, 
then  the  only  other  course  open  is  sep- 
aration from  England,  and  with  sep- 
aration we  have  the  alternative  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States  or 
Independence.  It  behoves  everyone, 
therefore,  who  has  the  interest  of  this 
country  at  heart  to  consider  well  and 
dispassionatel}'  which  of  these  three 
conditions  will  be  most  beneficial, 
which  will  ultimately  secure  the  most 
stable  form  of  government,  and  which 
will  be  most  likely  to  ensure  peace 
and  security  to  the  nation.  It  is  the 
intuitive  perception  of  the  anomalies 
under  which  we  live  that  has  given 
life  to  recent  discussion.  With  the 
growth  of  the  country  these  anomalies 
must  ever  become  more  apparent  ;  and 
ere  long  the  question  as  to  what 
change  must  be  effected  will  pi-ess  more 
vehemently  for  an  answer.  It  will  be 
the  question  of  the  day  before  which 
all  others  will  be  dwarfed.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  by  full  discussion 
of  the  matter,  to  endeavour  to  turn  the 
current  of  public  opinion  into  chan- 
nels that  will  finally  lead  to  the  best 
results,  and  by  as  complete  an  under- 
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standing  of  the  case  as  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  the  true  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. 

Federal  union  with  England  im- 
plies a  Federation  of  the  British  Em- 
pire ;  for,  of  course,  the  same  forces 
which  atFect  and  influence  Canada, 
equally  aflect  and  influence  all  the 
large  Colonial  possessions  of  England. 
In  dealing  with  the  question,  then,  it 
will  be  best  to  deal  with  it  in  the  larger 
form  of  Federation  of  the  Empire. 

This  Federation  would  necessitate 
the  forination  of  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  which  all  parts  of  the  Em])ire 
would  be  represented,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  Confederation  system 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Canada. 
In  this  Imperial  Parliament  would  be 
formulated  and  discussed  measures  of 
Imperial  concern.  Local  affairs  would 
be  left  to  the  consideration  of  local 
parliaments  as  we  now  have  in  Cana- 
da, but  all  the  great  Imperial  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  treaties,  inter- 
national relations,  Arc,  would  become 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  Imperial 
House.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Fed- 
eral system  in  its  entirety  there 
would  of  necessity  be  established 
local  parliaments  for  the  manage- 
ment of  local  British  affairs,  perhaps 
one  for  England  and  Scotland  and  one 
for  Ireland.  In  this  manner  the  local 
questions,  which  at  ])resent  clog  the 
machinery  of  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster, would  be  got  rid  of  and  the 
questions  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Imperial  House  would  he 
only  those  in  which  a  representative 
from  Canada  would  have  as  much  in- 
terest as  a  representative  from  Scot- 
land. Canadian  members  of  the  Im- 
perial House  would  be  elected  in  Can- 
ada as  we  at  present  elect  our  mem- 
bers for  the  Ottawa  Parliament.  Of 
course  the  rejjresentation  would  have 
to  be  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, with  the  understanding  that  as 
the  population  of  this  country  increas- 
ed, a  somewhat  proportionate  increase 
in  the  number  of  representatives 
would  be  accorded.   The  total  number 


of  members  in  the  Imperial  House 
might  at  first  be  300,  distributed  some- 
what as  follows  : 

England 180 

Scotland 25 

Ireland — 45 

Colonies 50 


300 


Of  the  50  Colonial  members  20 
should  at  first  be  the  number  allotted 
Canada  and  Newfoundland.  * 

Under  some  such  system  as  tliis,  we 
can  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  case 
would  be  satisfied.  The  British  Em- 
pire would  then  become  one  compact 
and  homogeneous  whole.  Each  part 
of  the  Empire  would  have  its  proper 
voice  in  the  matters  affecting  it ;  and 
though  20  representatives  may  not  be 
a  large  number,  yet  thpy  would  be 
sufficient  to  represent  the  Imperial  in- 
terests of  this  country  in  its  present 
size,  and  with  the  country's  growth  the 
number  would  be  increased.  With  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme  we  have  the 
nucleus  of  a  political  system,  round 
which, in  time,  would  grow  the  might- 
iest Empire  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Under  this  system  it  is  true  that  we 
would  not  be  free  from  the  dangers 
of  war — indeed  so  long  as  war  exists 
no  political  system  would  secure  to 
any  country  immunity  from  it — but 
there  would  be  this  great  difference, 
that  whereas  now  we  have  entailed 
upon  us  all  the  miseries  and  expense 
of  a  British  war  without  giving  any 
moral  or  material  support  to  England, 
we  would  then,  in  combination  with 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  colonies, 
form  such  a  powerful  organization 
that  the  probabilities  of  war  would  be 
greatly  decreased.  The  strength  of 
union  could  not  be  better  exem- 
plified than  under  such  an  example  as 
the  pi-esent.  An  Empire  consisting 
of  a  union  of  England  and  her  col- 


*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this,  together 
with  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Em- 
pire under  Federation,  see  the  "  Westminster 
Heview  "  for  October,  1879. 
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•onies,  even  at  the  present  time,  would 
he  the  most  powerful  in  the  world, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colonial 
portions  of  the  Empire  would  soon 
place  it  in  a  position  of  unassailable 
strength.  With  our  representatives 
in  the  Imperial  House  we  would  not 
then  be  in  our  present  condition  of 
passive  helplessness.  We  could  take 
our  due  share  in  moulding  the  policy 
of  the  Empire  and  the  opinions  of  this 
country  would  be  properly  repi-esent- 
ed. 

And  so. too,  with  regard  to  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties.  The  wants  and  require- 
ments of  each  part  of  the  Empire 
would  be  duly  put  forward  and  dis- 
cussed. Any  particular  clause  bear- 
ing upon  Canada  would  be  dwelt  upon 
by  the  Canadian  members  and  dis- 
cussed in  open  House,  and  informa- 
tion and  advice  at  once  atibrded  in- 
stead of,  as  at  present,  having  to  be 
given  through  intricate  and  hidden 
official  channels.  Canada  would  be 
accorded  her  proper  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter and  could  make  her  interests  and 
requirements  known. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  naturali- 
zation of  foreigners  settled  in  a  colony. 
Under  a  Federation  of  the  Empire  the 
consuls  of  England  would  also  be  the 
■consuls  for  all  colonial  subjects.  A  Ger- 
man naturalized  in  Canada  would  be 
as  much  a  British  subject  as  a  German 
naturalized  in  England.  It  would  be 
the  material  and  direct  advantage  of 
England  to  encourage  foreign  immi- 
gration  to  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire,  as  such  settlers  would  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  wealth  to  it  ; 
and  further,  the  position  of  Canada 
as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire  would  be  properly  recognised 
throughout  the  world. 

Under  the  financial  aspect,  the  gain 
to  Canada — and  to  every  colony — 
would  be  great  and  certain.  The 
cost  of  government  would  be  reduced 
and  the  government  obtained  would 
be  more  certain  and  secure  than  any 
other.  The  development  and  growth 
•of  every  colony  would  be  more  rapid 


than  at  present  by  reason  of  the 
stream  of  British  and  foreign  emigi-a- 
tion  being  directed  to  the  colonial 
parts  of  the  Empire  rather  than  to  a 
foreign  country.  Under  Imperial  Fed- 
eration, when  ihe  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  each  part  would  directly  en- 
rich and  strengthen  the  whole,  it 
would  be  so  clearly  to  the  advantage 
of  P]ngland  to  populate  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire  that  it  would 
become  a  prime  duty  to  encourage  and 
assist  emigrants  to  go  there,  and  re- 
lieve those  parts  of  the  Empire  that 
are  over-crowded. 

Under  the  commercial  aspect  the 
gain  would  be  very  great.  Already 
manufacturers  in  England  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  independent  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  colonies  may  be 
used — and  are  being  used — to  close  up 
the  markets  for  manufactured  goods. 
Canadians  have  recently  been  taught 
— and  the  majority  of  them  seem  to 
believe — that  their  commercial  pros- 
perity depends  upon  their  artific- 
ially enhancing  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  that  they  use.  They 
have  been  taught  that  the  impor- 
tation of  cheap  manufactured  articles 
from  England, instead  of  being  abenefit, 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  commercial 
disti'ess.  The  consequence  is  that  Can- 
ada has  been  persuaded  to  legislate 
in  no  uncertain  manner  against  British 
goods,  and  the  immediate  efi'ect  of  this 
is  to  narrow  the  channels  of  British 
trade  with  the  prospect  of  a  still  great- 
er narrowing  in  the  future.  As  Eng- 
land is  dependent  upon  outside  coun- 
tries for  fully  one-half  of  the  food  she 
consumes,  and  as  she  is  dependent  on 
outside  countries  for  a  market  for  her 
goods,  it  is  evidently  to  her  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  that  she  may  be  able 
to  continue  to  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries. She  must  continue  to  purchase 
food  and  if  she  is  prevented  by  artifi- 
cial restraints  from  selling  her  manu- 
factures, a  period  of  commercial  dis- 
tress such  as  she  has  not  hitherto 
known  lies  before  her.  The  percep- 
tion of  these  conditions  has  given  life 
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to  a  scheme*  recently  propounded  by 
a  number  of  English  manufacturers, 
by  which  it  is  proposed  that  England 
should  discriminate  in  favour  of  food 
products  imported  from  her  colonies 
by  admitting  them  free,  while  placing 
a  duty  on  those  imported  from  for- 
eign countries  ;  the  colonies,  at  the 
same  time,  reciprocating  by  admitting 
British  manufactures  at  a  purely  re- 
venue tariti'.  Whether  such  a  scheme 
as  this  is  practically  workable,wichout 
a  larger  and  more  complete  union,  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  the  promulgation  of 
it,  at  least,  shews  the  growing  need 
that  is  felt  for  some  commercial  imion 
between  England  and  her  colonies  as 
being  a  necessity  to  British  trade.  A 
commercial  union  would  require  a 
unity  of  action  in  I'egard  to  tariffs.  If 
England  placed  a  duty  upon  certain 
articles  coming  from  foreign  countries, 
Canada  would  have  to  impose  a  simi- 
lar duty,  or  otherwise  these  articles 
could  be  imported  through  Canada  and 
thus  avoid  the  English  duty,  and  vice 
verso.  This  commei-cial  union  then 
would  necessitate,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  a  similar  fiscal  policy  throughout 
the  Empire.  No  changes  in  the  policy 
could  be  made  in  one  part  of  the  Em- 
pire without  affecting  every  other  part. 
Fiscal  uniformity  would  necessitate 
a  central  governing  body  to  di- 
rect and  assimilate  its  policy  ;  and 
this  body  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  could  only 
be  a  repr€s?ntative  body  elected  by 
the  people ;  such  an  one,  in  fact,  as 
I  have  described  as  the  new  Imperial 
Parli&me:it 

A  federation  of  the  British  Empire 
seems  to  meet  the  reciprocal  wants 
and  needs  of  England  and  her  colonies. 
By  it  Canada  would  obtain  that  voice 
in  the  matters  of  her  supreme  legisla- 
tion which  must  ultimately  be  a 
necessity  to  her,  while  England  would 
have  the  necessary  control  over  her 
Canadian    subjects.       The    unsettled 


*  The  details  of  this  scheme  were  recently 
ublished  in  the  Toronto  Mail, 


lands   of  Canada  offer  homes  for  the 
thousands  of  Great  Britain,   who  are 
annually  driven  out   by   the  ever-in- 
creasing pressure  of  population ;  while 
the  stream  of  immigration,  increased 
and  directed  by  Imperial  power,  is  the 
fei'tilising  influence  that  is  required  to 
build   up   Canadian  wealth  and  pros- 
perity.      The     great     wheat-growing 
lands  of  the   colonial  ])ossessions  are 
capable    of    supplying    food    to    the 
millions   of    the    British    Isles,  while 
their  development  and  peopling  would 
afford  an  ever-gi-owing  market  for  the 
manufactui"es  of  England.      This,  as  I 
conceive    it,    is   the   true     '  National 
Policy  ' — a  policy  in  which  the  people 
of  England   are   not   less   interested 
than    are   the   })eople    of    Canada — a 
policy  which  would  reciprocally  confer 
strength,  wealth,  and  happiness.  Does 
it  not  seem  that  we  in  Canada  would 
do  well  to  bend  our  energies  towards 
the  carrying  out  of  this  policy?  Would 
it  not  be  our  highest   wisdom   to   en- 
deavour to  establish  such  a  political 
system    as   that   this   country,    as  it 
grows,    will    ultimately    become   an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire  ? 
— ultimately,    ])erhaps,    the    greatest 
part.       The   chief    weakness   of    the 
colonial  system  of  England  is  that  it 
provides  nothing  for  the  growth  of  the 
national   spirit  in   her    colonies.       A 
colony — no  matter  how  small  it  may 
be,  or  how  great  it  may  become — still 
i-emains   to   England  a  colony.      For 
the  small  as  for  the  great,  the  only 
recognised    official    channel    of    com- 
munication is  through  the  Governor 
in   correspondence   with  the  Colonial 
Secretary  ;  the  only  representation  of 
colonial    interests    in    the    Imperial 
House  is  in  the  person  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.      As   pointed   out   before, 
such    representation   as   this    utterly 
fails  to  give  the  colony  a  proper  voice 
in    legislation    affecting  it.      As   the 
national  spirit  of  the  country  grows — 
as  the  country  becomes  wealthy   and 
populous — it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that   she   should  have  a  voice  in  her 
supreme  legislation.     Would  any  one 
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affirm  that,  had  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence never  taken  place,  the  vast 
colony  forming  now  the  United  States, 
with  over  fifty  million  inhabitants, 
could  hold  the  position  to  England  that 
Canada  does  without  voice  in  the 
chief  matters  of  legislation  1  The 
bare  statement  shows  the  impossibility 
of  the  colonial  jtosition  as  a  per- 
inanency.  Long  ere  the  piesent  size 
of  the  United  States  had  been  at- 
tained, the  necessit;  for  representation 
or  separation  must  have  aris(;n.  And 
so  it  must  be  with  Canada ;  the  day 
will  come  when  the  national  neces- 
sities will  require  either  representa- 
tion or  separation.  Not  that  this 
separation  will  be  a  priori  caused 
by  want  of  loyalty  to  England; 
the  sentiment  of  love  to  England  is 
strong  in  this  country  ;  but  when  the 
material  interests  of  the  country 
necessitate  that  she  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  chief  legislation,  then,  if 
that  sentiment  cannot  receive  its 
highest  gratification  by  federal  union 
with  England,  that  sentiment  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  material  interests. 
There  can  be  no  logical  escape  from 
this  conclusion.  The  necessity  may 
not  arise  this  year,  nor  next,  nor  even 
ten  years  hence,  but  uliimatel//  it  must 
arise. 

Befoi'e  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  would  wish  to  point  out  a 
collateral  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  England  from  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  system. 

We  are  all  of  us  pretty  familiar  with 
the  Irish  question.  Though  we  may 
not  sympathise  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the 
course  he  is  taking  in  preaching  but 
slightly-modified  communism;  yet  there 
are  substantial  Irish  grievances  which 
justify  discontent.  Important  among 
these  is  the  want  of  power  to  legislate 
upon  their  own  local  affairs,  and  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  legislation  undertaken 
by  Parliament  at  Westminster  will 
convince  any  one  that  it  is  impossible 
for  that  body  properly  to  deal  with, 
or  even  to  understand,  all  the    local 


matters  brought  before  it.  The 
cry  for  Home  Rule  is  the  outcome^ 
of  a  popular  necessity.  But  Home 
Rule,  under  the  present  political 
system,  is  an  impossibility.  If  granted, 
it  woiild  mean  the  dismemberment  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  grant  a  Parliament  for 
Ireland,  and  yet  retain  Irish  members 
at  Westminster,  so  long  as  the  English 
Parliament  continued  to  legislate  upon 
English  and  Scotch  local  affairs.  But 
Home  Rule  under  a  federation  of  the 
Empire  would  follow  as  naturally  as 
that  we  here  have  Home  Rule  in  each 
of  our  various  Provinces.  While  in 
the  Imperial  House  every  part  of  the 
Empire  would  be  repi-esented,  and 
thus  a  proper  hold  and  control  secured 
over  each  part  of  the  Empire,  yet 
each  part  would  have  its  local  Parlia- 
ment for  the  management  and  control 
of  local  affairs.  Would  not  this  be  an 
immense  boon,  not  only  to  Ireland, 
but  also  to  England  1 

Though  the  benefit  resulting  to 
England  and  her  colonies  from  a 
Federal  Union  are  immense,  and 
scarcely  to  be  overestimated;  yet  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  securing  this.  Not  the  least  among 
these  would  be  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  English  people  to  change,  in  the 
political  system,  simply  because  it  was 
change.  Though  a  federation  of  the 
Empire  is  now  favourably  viewed  by 
many  of  the  leading  men  in  England 
in  various  classes  in  life  ;  thouj^h  it 
could  be  shown  to  be  most  productive 
of  beneficial  results  to  both  England 
and  her  colonies  under  various  aspects; 
yet  it  must  be  a  considerable  time 
before  the  arguments  in  its  favour 
have  sufliciently  permeated  society  to 
become  a  moving  force  in  any  political 
action.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion,  no  political  leader  could  adopt 
'  Federation  of  the  Empire '  as  the 
watch-woi-d  of  his  party.  Perhaps, 
too,  before  this  proper  understanding 
had  been  reached,  the  forces  at  work 
in  Canada  would  have  advised  separa- 
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t,iou  from  England  as  the  readier  and 
better  way  of  bringing  about  the 
•desired  political  change.  How  would 
this  affect  us  ? 

With  sejiaration  from  England,  we 
have  two  possible  modes  of  govern- 
ment presenting  themselves — -Annex- 
ation and  Independence. 

Putting  aside  for  the  nonce,  all  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  and  sentiment,  would 
Annexation  to  the  United  States  give 
us  a  better  and  more  stable  form  of 
government  than  Federal  Union  with 
England  1  At  the  very  outset,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  less 
democratic  than  that  under  which 
we  live.  There  the  ministry  is  less 
amenable  to  the  will  of  the  people 
than  with  us.  There  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments,  having  no  seats  in 
Congress,  are  not  liable  personally  to 
be  called  upon  to  explain  to  Congress, 
and  through  it  to  the  people,  the  de- 
sign of  their  official  acts.  A  President 
might  select  as  one  of  his  Cabinet  a 
man  who  was  objectionable  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  vetoing  that  selection  as  we 
have,  in  an  analogous  instance,  in  the 
excellent  provision  of  causing  a  min- 
ister to  stand  for  re-election  by  his 
constituency  before  being  confirmed  in 
office.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  essentially  the  goveimoient 
of  an  oligarchy  rather  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people. 

Even  at  the  present  time  we  see,  in 
both  Congress  and  the  Senate,  that  the 
democratic  party  are  in  the  majority ; 
while  the  President  and  ministry  are 
of  the  republican  party.  In  other 
words,  that  the  country  is  governed 
by  the  party  of  the  minority  :  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  the  voice  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Such  an  anomaly  would 
be  utterly  impossible  under  the  poli- 
tical system  of  England.  There  the 
Govei'nment  must  always  be  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  peoj^le ;  and  no 
Sovereign  could  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment for  a  day,  if  opposed  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 


Again  we  are  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ficulties that  occur  in  the  election  of 
the  President ;  how  this  election  is 
controlled  and  affected  by  a  thousand 
corrupt  influences  ;  how  the  malprac- 
tices of  various  returning  boai-ds  are 
the  subject  of  wearisome  and  expen- 
sive law  suits ;  how  the  President 
thus  elected  is  rather  the  representa- 
tive of  the  superior  sharpness  and  un- 
scrupulousness  of  '  the  party,'  than  of 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
And  the  muddy  waves  of  one  Presi- 
dential election  have  scarcely  subsided, 
before  the  time  arrives  for  another 
ti'oubling  of  the  political  waters.  The 
system  of  the  annual  election  of  judges, 
sheriffs,  and  other  important  officials, is 
such  also  as  cannot  commend  itself  to 
our  views  ;  it  opens  the  door  wide  to 
corruption,  and  acts  as  a  stimidustothe 
maladministration  of  justice.  Many 
men  in  the  United  States  acknowledge 
and  de[)lore  these  defects  ;  while  they 
confess  themselves  unable  to  remove 
them.  Is  there  anything  in  this,  that 
we  should  prefer  it  to  the  purer  and 
freer  government  under  the  crown  of 
England  ?  The  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion possesses  many  grand  qualities ; 
but  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  their 
form  of  government  is  as  good  as  that 
which  we  enjoy. 

What  would  we  gain  under  the  trade 
aspect  of  the  case  might  also  be  asked? 
The  high  tariff  would  cut  us  off  from  the 
cheap  manufactures  of  England;  while 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  farm  pro- 
duce would  not  be  increased  at  all  in 
value.  We  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
what  we  used,  and  get  the  same  for 
what  we  sold.  This  would  help  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  a  few  manufac- 
turers, but  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  poorer. 

Again,  would  we  be  better  if  Inde- 
pendent ?  In  this  condition  we  might 
hope  to  be  numbered  among  the  fifth- 
rate  powers  of  the  earth,  constantly 
overshadowed  by  our  mightier  neigh- 
bour. If  our  annexation  were  an  ob- 
ject to  the  United  States  Government, 
this  country  would  be  the  theatre  of 
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■constant  political  intrigues.  If  the 
United  States  had  no  such  object  in 
view,  we  might  move  along  in  quiet 
obscurity.  Our  influence  would  be 
but  small  in  any  foreign  Court,  and 
our  national  inn)ortance  would  be  infin- 
itely less  than  if  we  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  Any  In- 
dependence, on  the  otlier  hand,  that 
looks  to  commercial  union  with  the 
United  States  as  the  good  to  be  effected, 
would  be  but  short-lived.  With  this 
oountry  independent,  and  such  a  com- 
meicial  union  in  force,  it  would  be 
but  a  question  of  a  very  few  years, 
perhaps  months,  before  our  final  ab- 
sorption into  the  States  would  en- 
sue. A  commercial  union  that  would 
permit  an  interchange  of  manufactures 
{and  oiir  manufacturers  would  submit 
to  nothing  less)  could  only  be  possible 
under  a  tariff",  as  against  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  was  the  same  for  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada 

Our  tariff  would,  practically,  be 
made  for  us  by  the  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, and  any  changes  Congress  sug- 
gested would  have  to  be  adopted  at 
once  in  Canada,  or  otherwise  the  com- 
mercial union  would  be  at  an  end. 
We  would,  in  this  case,  be  in  the 
position  of  having  to  submit  to  a  tariff" 
which  we  had  no  voice  in  making. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  could  not  be 
borne  with  for  long,  and  there  would 
arise  the  demand  for  representation  in 
•Congress  ;  and  this  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  Annexation.  Independence, 
therefore,  with  a  commercial  union 
Avith  the  States  as  its  outcome — and  it  is 
this  form  of  Independence  that  seems 
to  be  most  favoured  by  those  who  write 
and  speak  on  the  subject — is  merely 
Annexation  in  a  slightly  deferred 
form ;  and  in  considei-ing  the  mat- 
ter it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  view 
constantly  before  vis. 

A  calm  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject  will,  I  think,  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  grandest  f utiire  for 
this  country,  both  nationally  and  com- 
mercially, lies  in  Federal  Union  with 
England.       It  is  a  union  that  would 


strengthen  and  enrich  both  countries, 
and  can  be  shewn  to  be  as  vitally  im- 
portant for  England  as  for  Canada. 
The  consummation  of  such  a  union 
as  this,  however,  is  not  a  work  that 
can  be  ea.sily  or  quickly  eff"ected.  The 
growth  of  the  colonial  portion  of  the 
Empire  has  been  so  rapid  within  the 
last  fifty  years  that,  to  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen,  these  countries  have 
not  yet  taken  form  or  position  in  the 
political  field.  The  average  notion  of 
what  Canada  is  differs  but  slightly 
from  the  notion  of  what  she  was  fifty 
years  ago ;  wheieas,  in  reality,  the 
Canada  of  to-day,  and  the  Canada  of 
the  past,  are  two  vastly  different  coun- 
tries. Then  British  North  America 
was  but  a  collection  of  small  and  poor 
colonies,  content  to  be  colonies,  and 
with  scarcely  a  thought  even  of  self- 
government.  Now,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  a  vast  country,  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  containing  within 
its  bounds  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion of  energetic  and  hardy  men.  For- 
merly all  the  energies  of  the  people 
were  absorbed  in  overcoming  the  ditfi- 
culties  and  hardships  incidental  to  the 
first  settling  of  the  country  ;  the  mere 
sti'uggle  for  existence  affording  ample 
employment  for  their  activities.  Now, 
the  national  instincts,  which  are 
inherent  in  all  men  of  Anglo  Saxon 
descent,  begin  to  make  themselves 
felt ;  the  national  pulse  begins  to  beat 
full  and  strong  ;  and  national  feelings 
which  cannot  be  disregarded,  come 
into  being,  ilt  is  the  disregard,  or  the 
ignorance,  of  this  development  of  na- 
tional feeling  in  her  colonies  that 
forms  the  capital  weakness  of  Eng- 
land's Colonial  Policy.  The  growth 
of  this  national  feeling  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  in  any  or  all  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  policy  of  governing  which 
does  not  take  account  of  this  ;  does 
not  accept  this  as  a  factor  in  the  poli- 
tical calculation;  does  not  provide  for 
the  satisfaction  of  this  feeling,  is  a 
policy  which  must  ultimately  fail  by 
its  own  incompleteness. 

As  a  reflex  of  this  English  opinion 
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we  have  in  Canada  a  considerable 
number  of  people  who  believe  that 
the  pi-esent  political  condition  of  this 
country  is  such  as  to  require  no 
change  ;  people  who  argue  that  because 
the  colonial  condition  has  been  in  the 
past  the  most  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  that  therefore 
it  must  continue  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able in  the  future,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  internal  changes  in  the  country 
or  the  development  that  may  take 
place  in  her  population.  These  people 
ignore  or  deny  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tional feeling  and  practically  assert 
that  a  vast  population  may  be  found 
in  which  this  feeling  is  non-existent. 
If  such  a  population  there  could  be, 
it  certainly  is  not  a  population  com- 
posed of  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent, 
inheriting  the  glorious  traditions  of 
the  race,  and  in  whom  the  principles 
of  political  freedom  and  political  com- 
bination are  the  moving  powers  in  all 
actions.  For  this  class  of  the  com- 
munity such  an  article  as  the  present 
must  always  appear  as  so  much  labour 
wasted :  the  mere  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter is  futile,  for  no  change  can  ever  be 
requisite.  Though  they  cannot  be  deaf 
to  the  opinions  that  are  expressed  both 
publicly  and  privately  around  them, 
yet  they  would  assert  that  these  opin- 
ions are  not  the  outcome  of  any  logi- 
cal necessity,  but  only  the  mutter- 
ings  of  unreasoning  discontent.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  nation- 
al spirit  is  a  force  which  sooner  or 
later  makes  itself  practically  felt  in  our 
politics,  and  they  who  are  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  our  Queen, 
those  who  value  British  connection  as 
our  highest  good  and   dearest   birth- 


right, should,  instead  of  attempting  to 
stifle  the  discussions  that  are  rising 
among  us,  endeavour  to  guide  them 
towards  Federal  Union  with  England 
as  being  our  ultimate  goal.  He  who 
denies  that  any  change  in  our  politi- 
cal system  is  necessary  is  not  the  most 
loyal  to  his  Queen  ;  but  rather  he  who, 
while  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 
this  change,  wnll  lend  all  his  enei'gies  to 
the  attainment  of  Federal  Union  with 
England.  The  discussion  of  these  mat- 
ters will  increase  among  us ;  it  has 
its  roots  in  a  real  need  and  not  in 
any  ephemeral  condition  of  things.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  one,  in  his  own 
sphere  of  action, not  to  attempt  to  stem 
the  current  of  these  opinions  ;  but  so  to 
divert  it  that  it  will  set  towards  Fed- 
j  eral  Union  with  England  rather  than 
toward  Annexation  or  Independence. 
;  This  union  should  be  the  goal  to  which 
:  all  our  endeavours  tend;  it  should  be  the 
final  condition  of  every  colony, the  com- 
pletion of  our  political  system.  Though 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  attain- 
ment are  great,  they  are  by  no  means 
insuperable,  and  a  unity  of  action  on 
our  jiart  would  rapidly  overcome  them. 
An  object  such  as  this  is  one  that 
should  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Can- 
adians of  all  shades  of  politics.  Fed- 
eration of  the  Empire  is  a  rallying 
i  cry  which  should  gather  all  men  of 
I  loyal  feelings,  and  its  consummation 
would  secure  to  Canada  the  greatest 
national  good.  It  would  ensure  to 
us  the  most  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  greatest  immunity  from 
war,  the  most  rapid  development  of 
population,  and  the  most  far-reaching 
j  commercial  prosperity.  It  is  the  true 
I    political  destiny  of  this  country. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

THE  capricious  influences  which 
combine  to  make  us  hajipv  are 
never  so  certain  to  he  absent  influences 
as  when  we  are  foolish  enough  to  talk 
about  them.  Anielius  had  talked 
about  them.  When  he  and  Sally  left 
the  cottage,  the  road  which  led  them 
away  from  the  park  was  also  the  road 
which  led  them  past  a  church.  The 
influences  of  happiness  left  them  at 
the  church  door. 

Rows  of  carriages  were  in  waiting ; 
hundreds  of  idle  people  were  assembled 
about  the  church  steps;  tlie  thunderous 
music  of  the  organ  i^olled  out  through 
the  open  doors — a  grand  wedding, 
with  choral  service,  was  in  course  of 
celebration.  Sally  begged  Amelius  to 
take  her  in  to  see  it.  They  tried  the 
front  entrance,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  get  through  the  crowd.  A  side  en- 
trance, and  a  fee  to  a  verger,  succeeded 
better.  They  obtained  space  enougli 
to  stand  on,  with  a  view  of  the  altar. 

The  bride  was  a  tall  buxom  gii'l, 
splendidly  dressed  :  she  performed  her 
part  in  the  ceremony  with  the  most 
unruflled  composui-e.  The  bridegroom 
exhibited  an  instructive  spectacle  of 
aged  Nature,  sustained  by  Art.  His 
hair,  his  complexion,  his  teeth,  his 
breast,  his  shoulders,  and  his  legs, 
showed  what  the  wig-maker,  the 
valet,  the  dentist,  the  tailor,  and  the 
hosier  can  do  for  a  rich  old  man,  who 
wishes  to  present  a  juvenile  appear- 
ance while  he  is  buying  a  young  wife. 
No  less  than  three  clergymen  were 
present  conducting  the  sale.  The 
demeanour  of  the  rich  congregation 
was  worthy  of  the  glorious  bygone  of 
the  Golden  Calf.       So  far  as  could  be 


judged  by  a])pearances,  one  old  lady, 
in  a  pew  close  to  the  place  at  which 
Amelius  and  Sally  were  standing, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  person  present 
M-ho  was  not  favourably  impressed  by 
the  ceremony. 

'  I  call  it  disgraceful,'  the  old  lady 
remarked  to  a  charming  young  jierson 
seated  next  to  her. 

But  the  charming  young  person — 
being  the  legitimate  product  of  the 
present  time — had  no  more  sympathy 
with  questions  of  sentiment  than  a 
Hottentot.  '  How  can  you  talk  so, 
grandmamma  I  '  she  rejoined.  '  He 
has  twenty  thousand  a  year — and 
that  lucky  girl  will  be  mistress  of 
the  most  splendid  house  in  London.' 

'  I  don't  care,'  the  old  lady  per- 
sisted, '  it's  not  the  less  a  disgrace  to 
everybody  concerned  in  it.  There  is 
many  a  poor  friendless  ci-eature,  driven 
by  hunger  to  the  streets,  who  has  a 
better  claim  to  our  sympathy  than 
that  shameless  girl,  selling  herself  in 
the  house  of  God  !  I'll  wait  for  you  in 
the  carriage — I  won't  see  anv  more 
of  it.' 

Sally  touched  Amelius.  '  Take  me 
out  ! '  she  whispei-ed  faintly. 

He  supposed  that  the  heat  in  the 
church  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
'  Are  you  better  now  % '  he  asked, 
when  they  got  into  the  open  air. 

She  held  fast  by  his  arm.  '  Let's 
get  farther  away,'  she  said.  '  That 
lady  is  coming  after  us — I  don't 
want  her  to  see  me  again.  I  am  one 
of  the  creatures  she  talked  about.  Is 
the  mark  of  the  streets  on  me,  after 
all  you  have  done  to  rub  it  out  ? ' 

The  wild  misery  in  her  words 
presented  another  development  of  her 
character  which  was  entirely  new  to 
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Amelias.  '  My  deai-  child,'  lie  re- 
monstrated, '  you  distress  me  when 
you  talk  in  that  way.  God  knows 
the  life  you  were  leading  when  I  met 
with  you  was  through  no  fault  of 
yours.  Forget  it  in  the  life  you  are 
leading  now.' 

But  Sally's  mind  was  still  full  of 
its  own  acutely-painful  sense  of  what 
the  lady  had  said.  '  I  saw  her,'  she 
burst  out — '  I  saw  her  look  at  me 
while  she  spoke.' 

*  And  she  thought  you  better 
worth  looking  at  than  the  bride — 
and  qviite  right,  too,'  Amelius  rejoined. 
'  Come,  come,  Sally,  be  like  yourself  ! 
You  don't  want  to  make  me  unhappy 
about  you,  I  am  sure  % ' 

He  had  taken  the  right  way  with 
her  :  she  felt  that  simple  appeal,  and 
asked  his  pardon  with  all  the  old 
charm  in  her  manner  and  her  voice. 
For  the  moment,  she  was  '  Simple 
Sally'  again.  They  walked  on  in 
silence.  When  they  had  lost  sight  of 
the  church,  Amelius  felt  her  hand 
beginning  to  tremble  on  his  arm.  A 
mingled  expression  of  tenderness  and 
anxiety  showed  itself  in  her  blue  eyes 
as  they  looked  up  at  him.  '  I  am 
thinking  of  something  else  now,'  she 
said  ;  '  I  am  thinking  of  You.  May 
I  ask  you  something  1 ' 

Amelius  smiled.  The  smile  was 
not  reflected  as  usual  in  Sally's  face. 
'It's nothing  particular,' she  exclaimed, 
in  an  odd  hurried  way ;  '  the  church 
put  it  into  my  head.  You — '  she 
hesitated,  and  tried  it  under  another 
form.  '  Will  you  be  married  yourself, 
Amelius,  one  of  these  days  1 ' 

He  did  his  best  to  evade  the  ques- 
tion. '  I  am  not  rich,  Sally,  like  the 
old  gentleman  we  have  just  seen.' 

Her  ej^es turned  away  from  him ;  she 
sighed  softly  to  herself.  '  You  will  be 
married  some  day,'  she  said.  '  Will 
you  do  one  kind  thing  more  for  me, 
Amelius,  when  I  die  1  You  remember 
my  reading  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
new  invention  for  burning  the  dead — 
and  my  asking  you  about  it.  You 
said  you   thought  it  was  better  than 


burying,  and  you  had  a  good  mind  ta 
leave  directions  to  be  burnt  instead  of 
buried,  when  your  time  came.  When 
my  time  has  come,  will  you  leave  other 
directions  about  yourself,  if  I  ask 
you  1 ' 

'  My  dear,  you  are  talking  in  a 
very  strange  way  !  If  you  will  have 
it  that  I  am  to  be  married  some  day, 
what  has  that  to  do  with  your  death'?' 

'  It  doesn't  matter,  Amelius.  When 
I  have  nothing  left  to  live  for,  I  sup- 
pose it's  as  likely  as  not  I  may  die. 
Will  you  tell  them  to  bury  me  in 
some  quiet  place,  away  from  London, 
wliere  there  are  very  few  graves. 
And  when  you  leave  your  directions, 
don't  say  you  are  to  be  bux'nt.  Say 
— when  you  have  lived  a  long,  long 
life,  and  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  you 
have  deserved  so  well — say  you  are  to 
be  buried,  and  your  grave  is  to  be 
near  mine.  I  should  like  to  think  of 
the  same  ti-ees  shading  us,  and  the 
same  flowers  growing  over  us.  No  I 
don't  tell  me  I'm  talking  strangely 
again — I  can't  bear  it ;  I  want  you  to 
humour  me  and  be  kind  to  me  about 
this.  Do  you  mind  going  home  1  I'm 
feeling  a  little  tired — and  I  know  I'm 
poor  company  for  you  to-day.' 

The  talk  flagged  at  dinner-time, 
though  Toff"  did  his  best  to  keep  it 
going. 

In  the  evening,  the  excellent  French- 
'  man  made  an  efibrt  to  cheer  the  two 
young  people.  He  came  in  confi- 
dentially with  his  fiddle,  and  said  he 
had  a  favour  to  ask.  '  I  possess  some 
knowledge,  sir,  of  the  delightful  art  of 
dancing.  Might  I  teach  young  Miss 
to  dance  ?  Yovi  see,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  so,  the  other  lessons — 0,  most 
useful,  most  important,  the  other 
lessons  !  but  they  are  just  a  little 
serious.  Something  to  relieve  her 
mind,  sir — if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
mentioning  it.  T  plead  for  innocent 
gaiety — let  us  dance  !  ' 

He  played  a  few  notes  on  the  fiddle, 
and  placed  his  right  foot  in  position, 
and  waited  amiably  to  begin.  Sally 
thanked   him,   and   made  the  excuse 
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that  she  was  tired.  She  wished  Aine- 
lius  goodnight,  without  waiting  until 
they  were  alone  together — and,  for 
the  first  time,  without  giving  liini  the 
customary  kiss. 

Toff  waited  until  she  had  gone,  and 
approached  his  master  on  tiptoe,  with 
a  low  bow. 

'  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  expres- 
sing an  opinion,  sir?  A  young  girl 
who  rejects  the  remedy  of  the  fiddle, 
presents  a  case  of  extreme  gravity. 
Don't  despair,  sir  !  It  is  my  pride 
and  pleasure  to  be  never  at  a  loss, 
where  your  interests  are  concerned. 
This  is,  I  think,  a  matter  for  the  min- 
istrations of  a  woman.  If  you  have 
confidence  in  my  wife,  I  venture  to 
suggest  a  visit  from  Madame  Toff.' 

He  discreetly  retired,  and  left  his 
master  to  think  about  it. 

The  time  passed — and  Amelius  was 
still  thinking,  and  still  as  far  as  ever 
from  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  when  he 
heard  a  door  opened  behind  him.  Sally 
crossed  the  room  before  be  could  rise 
from  his  chair :  her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  her  eyes  were  bright,  her  hair 
fell  loose  over  her  shoulders — she 
dropped  at  his  feet,  and  hid  her  face 
on  his  knees.  '  I'm  an  ungrateful 
wretch  ? '  she  burst  out ;  '  I  never 
kissed  you  when  I  said  good-niglit.' 

With  the  best  intentions,  Amelius 
took  the  worst  possible  way  of  com- 
posing her — he  treated  her  troubles 
lightly.  '  Perhaps  you  forgot  it  1 '  he 
said. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  I'm 
bad  enough,'  she  answered  ;  '  but  not 
not  so  bad  as  that,  O,  don't  laugh  ! 
there's  nothing  to  laugh  at.  Have  you 
done  with  liking  me  1  Are  you  angry 
with  me  for  behaving  so  badly  all  day, 
and  bidding  you  good-night  as  if  you 
were  Toff?  You  sha'n't  be  angry  with 
me  ! '  She  jumj^ed  up,  and  sat  on  his 
knee,  and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
*  I  haven't  been  to  bed,'  she  whispered; 
'  I  was  too  miserable  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
don't  know  what's  been  the  matter 
with  me  today.     I  seem  to  be  losing 


the  little  sense  I  ever  had.  Don't 
you  know  that  I  would  die  for  you,  I 
am  so  fond  of  you — and  yet  I've  had 
bitter  thoughts,  as  if  I  was  a  burden 
to  you,  and  I  had  done  a  wrong  thing 
in  coming  here — and  you  would  have- 
told  me  so,  only  you  jjitied  the  poor 
wretch  who  had  nowheie  else  to  go.' 
She  tightened  her  hold  round  his  neck 
and  laid  her  burning  cheek  against  his 
face.  '  O  Amelius,  my  heart  is  soi-e  ! 
Kiss  me,  and  say.  Good-night,  Sally  ! ' 
He  was  young — he  was  a  man— for 
a  moment  he  lost  his  self-control  ;  he 
kissed  her  as  he  had  never  kissed  her 
yet. 

Then,  he  remembered ;  he  recovered 
himself  ;  he  put  her  gently  away  from 
him,  and  led  her  to  the  door  of  her 
room,  and  closed  it  on  her  in  silence. 
For  a  little  while,  he  waited  alone. 
The  interval  over,  he  rang  for  Toff. 

'  Do  you  think  your  wife  would 
take  Miss  Sally  as  an  apprentice  ? '  he 
asked. 

Toff  looked  astonished.  '  Whatever 
you  wish,  sir,  my  wife  will  do.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  dressmaking 
is — '  Words  failed  him  to  express  his 
wife's  immense  capacity  as  a  dress- 
maker. He  kissed  his  hand  in  mute- 
enthusiasm,  and  blew  the  kiss  in  the 
direction  of  Madame  Toff's  establish- 
ment. '  However,'  he  proceeded,  '  I 
ought  to  tell  you  one  thing,  sir,  the 
business  is  small,  small,  very  smalL 
But  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence— the  business  will  improve,  one 
day.'  He  lifted  his  shoulders  and 
lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  wife's  pros- 
pects. 

'I  will  go  and  speak  to  Madame 
Toff  myself,  to-morrow  morning, 'Ame- 
lius resumed.  '  It's  quite  possible  that 
I  may  be  obliged  to  leave  London  for 
a  little  while — and  I  must  provide  in 
some  way  for  Miss  Sally.  Don't  say 
a  word  about  it  to  her  yet.  Toff ;  and 
don't  look  miserable.  If  I  go  away, 
T  shall  take  you  away  with  me.  Good- 
night.' 

Toff,  with  his  handkerchief  half  way 
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to  his  eyes,  recovered  bis  native  cheer- 
fulness. '  I  am  invariably  sick  at  sea, 
sir,'  he  said  ;  '  but  no  matter,  I  will 
attend  you  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth.' 

So  honest  Amelius  planned  his  way 
of  escape  ironx  the  critical  position  in 
which  he  found  himself.  He  went  to 
his  bed,  troubled  by  anxieties  which 
kept  him  waking  for  many  weary 
hours.  Where  was  he  to  go  to,  when 
he  left  Sally  1  If  he  could  have  known 
what  had  happened,  on  that  very  day, 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Channel,  he 
might  have  decided  (in  spite  of  the 
obstacle  of  ^Ir.  Farnaby)  on  surpris- 
ing Regina  by  a  visit  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

ON  the  morning  when  Amelius  and 
Sally  (in  London)  entered  the 
church  to  look  at  the  wedding,  Rufus 
(in  Paris)  went  to  the  Champs  Elysees 
to  take  a  walk. 

He  had  advanced  half  way  up  the 
magnificent  avenue,  when  he  saw  Re- 
gina  for  the  second  time  ;  taking  her 
daily  drive,  with  an  elderly  woman  in 
attendance  on  her.  Rufus  took  off 
his  hat  again,  perfectly  impenetrable 
to  the  cold  reception  which  he  had  al- 
ready experienced.  Greatly  to  his 
surprise,  Regina  not  only  returned  his 
salute,  but  stopped  the  carriage  and 
beckoned  to  him  to  speak  to  her. 
Looking  at  her  more  closely,  he  per- 
ceived signs  of  suffering  in  her  face 
which  completely  altered  her  expres- 
sion as  he  I'emembered  it.  Her  mag- 
nificent eyes  were  dim  and  red  ;  she 
had  lost  her  rich  colour  ;  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke  to  him. 

'  Have  you  a  few  minutes  to  spare  % ' 
she  asked. 

'  The  whole  day,  if  you  like,  Miss,' 
Rufus  answered. 

She  turned  to  the  woman  who  ac- 
companied her.  '  Wait  here  for  me, 
Elizabeth  ;  I  have  something  to  say  to 
this  gentleman.' 


With  those  words,  she  got  out  of 
the  carriage.  Rufus  offered  her  his 
arm.  She  put  her  hand  in  it  as  read- 
ily as  if  they  had  been  old  friends. 
'  Let  us  take  one  of  the  side  paths,' 
she  said  ;  '  they  are  almost  deserted  at 
this  time  of  day.  I  am  afraid  I  sur- 
prise you  very  much.  I  can  only 
trust  to  your  kindness  to  forgive  me 
for  passing  you  without  notice  the 
last  time  we  met.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
some  excuse  for  me  that  1  am  in  great 
trouble.  It  is  just  possible  you  may 
be  able  to  relieve  my  mind.  I  believe 
you  know  I  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried 1 ' 

Rufus  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden 
expression  of  interest.  '  Is  this  about 
Amelius  "J '  he  asked. 

She  answered  him  almost  inaudibly 
— '  Yes.' 

Rufus  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
her.  '  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything 
rude,  Miss,'  he  explained;  '  but,  if  you 
have  any  complaint  to  make  of  Ame- 
lius, I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  if 
would  look  me  straight  in  the  face, 
and  mention  it  plainly.' 

In  the  embai'rassment  which  troubled 
Regina  at  that  moment,  he  had  pre- 
ferred the  two  requests  of  all  others 
with  which  it  was  most  impossible 
for  her  to  comply.  She  still  looked 
obstinately  on  the  ground  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  speaking  of  Amelius,  she  di- 
verged to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Farnaby 's 
illness. 

'  I  am  staying  in  Pai-is  with  my 
uncle,'  she  said.  '  He  has  had  a  long 
illness;  but  he  is  strong  enough  now 
to  speak  to  me  of  things  that  have 
been  on  his  mind  for  some  time  past. 
He  has  so  surprised  me  ;  he  has  made 

me  so  miserable  about  Amelius ' 

She  paused,  and  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes.  Rufus  said  nothing  to 
console  her — he  waited  doggedly  until 
she  was  ready  to  go  on.  '  You  know 
Amelius  well,'  she  resumed  ;  '  you  are 
fond  of  him  ;  you  believe  in  him,  don't 
you  1  Do  you  think  he  is  capable  of 
behaving  basely  to  any  person  who 
trusts  him  1     Is  it  likely,  is  it  possible 
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he  could  be  false  and  cruel  to  Me  1 ' 

Tlie  mere  question  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Kuf  us,  '  Whoever  said 
that  of  him,  Miss,  told  you  a  lie  !  I 
answer  for  my  boy  as  I  answer  for 
myself.' 

She  looked  at  him  at  last,  with  a 
sudden  expression  of  relief.  *  I  said 
so  too,' she  rejoined;  'I  said  some 
enemy  had  slandered  him.  My  uncle 
won't  tell  me  who  it  is.  He  posi- 
tively forbids  me  to  write  to  A  melius ; 
he  tells  me  I.  must  never  see  Amelius 
again — he  is  going  to  write  and  break 
oif  the  engagement.  O,  its  too  cruel, 
too  cruel ! ' 

Thus  far  they  had  been  walking  on 
slowly.  But  now  Rufus  stopped,  de- 
termined to  make  her  speak  plainly. 

'  Take  a  word  of  advice  from  me, 
Miss,'  he  said.  '  I^ever  trust  anybody 
by  halves.  There's  nothing  I'm  not 
ready  to  do,  to  set  this  matter  right ; 
but  I  must  know  what  I'm  about  tinst. 
What's  said  against  Amelius?  Out 
with  it,  no  matter  what  'tis  !  I'm  old 
enough  to  be  your  father ;  and  I  feel 
for  you  accordingly — I  do.' 

The  thorough  sincerity  of  tone  and 
manner  which  accompanied  those 
words  had  its  effect.  Regina  blushed 
and  trembled — but  she  spoke  out. 

'  My  uucle  says  Amelius  has  dis- 
graced himself,  and  insulted  me  ;  my 
uncle  says  there  is  a  person — a  girl 
living  with  him — '  She  stopped, 
\vith  a  faint  cry  of  alarm.  Her  hand 
still  resting  on  the  arm  of  Rufus,  felt 
him  start  as  the  allusion  to  the  girl 
passed  her  lips.  '  You  have  heard  of 
it  1 '  she  cried.  '  O,  God  help  me,  it's 
true ! ' 

'  True  1 '  Rufus  repeated,  with  stern 
contempt.  '  What's  come  to  you  1 
Haven't  I  told  you  already,  it's  a  lie  1 
I'll  swear  to  it,  Amelius  is  true  to  you. 
Will  that  dol  No  ?  You're  an  ob- 
stinate one,  Miss — that  you  are. 
Well !  it's  due  to  the  boy  that  I  should 
set  him  right  with  you,  if  words  will 
do  it.  You  know  how  he's  been 
brought  up  at  Tadmor  1  Bear  that  in 
mind — and  now  you  shall  have  the 
3 


truth  of  it,  on  the  word  of  an  honest 
man.' 

Without  further  preface,  he  told 
her  how  Amelius  had  met  with  Sally  ; 
insisting  strongly  on  the  motives  of 
pure  humanity  by  which  his  friend 
had  been  actuated.  Regina  listened 
with  an  obstinate  expression  of  dis- 
trust which  would  have  discouraged 
most  men.  Rufus  persisted,  neverthe- 
less ;  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  right  impres- 
sion. When  he  reached  the  close  of 
the  narrative  — when  he  asserted  that 
he  had  himself  seen  Amelius  confide 
the  girl  unreservedly  to  the  care  of  a 
lady  who  was  a  dear  and  valued  friend 
of  his  own  ;  and  when  he  declared  that 
there  had  been  no  after-meeting  be- 
tween them  and  no  written  corres- 
pondence— then,  at  last,  Regina  owned 
tiiat  he  had  not  encouraged  her  to 
trust  in  the  honour  of  Ameliu?,  with- 
out reason  to  justify  him.  But.  even 
under  these  circumstances,  there  was 
a  residue  of  suspicion  still  left  in  her 
mind.  She  asked  for  the  name  of  the 
lady  to  whose  benevolent  assistance 
Amelius  had  been  indebted.  Rufus 
took  out  one  of  his  cards,  and  wrote 
Mrs.  Payson's  name  and  address  on  it. 

'  Your  nature,  my  dear,  is  not  quite 
so  confiding  as  1  could  have  wished  to 
see  it,'  he  said,  quietly  handing  her 
the  card.  '  But  we  can't  change  our 
natures — can  we  ?  And  you're  not 
bound  to  believe  a  man  like  me,  with- 
out witnesses  to  back  him.  Write  to 
Mrs.  Payson,  and  make  your  mind 
easy.  And,  while  we  are  about  it, 
tell  me  where  I  can  telegraph  to  you 
to-morrow — I'm  ofi"  to  London  by  the 
night  mail.' 

'  Do  you  mean  you  ai^e  going  to  see 
Amelius  r 

'  That  is  so.  I'm  too  fond  of  Ame- 
lius to  let  this  trouble  rest  where  'tis 
now.  I've  been  away  from  him,  here 
in  Paris,  for  some  little  time — and 
you  may  tell  me  (and  quite  right  too) 
I  can't  answer  for  what  may  have 
been  going  on  in  my  absence.  No  ! 
now  we  are  about  it,  we'll  have  it  out. 
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I  mean  to  see  Amelius  and  see  Mrs. 
Payson    to-morrow    morning.       Just 
tell  your  uncle   to  hold  his  hand  be- 
fore he  breaks  off'  your  marriage,  and 
Vait  for  a  telegram  from  me.      Well  1 
and   this    is  your   address,    is  it '?     I 
know  the  hotel.     A  nice  look-out  on 
the  Twillery  Gardens — but  a  bad  cel- 
lar of  wine    as  I   hear.      I'm    at    the 
Grand  Hotel  myself,  if    there's  any- 
thing   else    that  troubles    you  before 
evening.      Now,  I   look  at  you  again, 
I  reckon  there's  something  more  to  be 
said,  if  you'll  only  let   it  find  its  way 
to  your  tongue.     No  ;  it  ain't  thanks. 
We'll  take  the  gratitude  for  granted, 
and  get  to  what's  behind  it.     There's 
your    carriage — and    the    good   lady 
looks  tii-ed  of  waiting.       Well,  now  1 ' 
'It's    only   one   thing,'  Regina   ac- 
knowledged,   with    her    eyes  on    the 
ground    again.      '  Perhaps,  when  you 
go  to  London,  you  may  see  the — ' 
'The  girl r 
'  Yes.' 

'  It's  not  likely.  Say  I  do  see  lier 
— what  then  ? ' 

Regina's  colour  began  to  show  itself 
again.  *  If  you  do  see  her,'  she  said, 
'  I  beg  and  entreat  you  won't  speak  of 
ine  in  her  hearing.  I  should  die  of 
the  shame  of  it,  if  she  thought  herself 
asked  to  give  him  up  out  of  pity  for 
me.  Promise  I  am  not  to  be  brought 
forward  ;  promise  you  won't  ever  men- 
tion my  having  spoken  to  you  about 
it.      On  your  word  of  honour  ! ' 

Rufus  gave  her  liis  promise,  with- 
out showing  any  hesitation,  or  making 
any  remark.  But  when  she  shook 
hands  with  him,  on  returning  to  the 
carriage,  he  held  her  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment. '  Please  to  excuse  me,  Miss,  if 
I  ask  one  question,'  he  said,  in  tones 
too  low  to  be  heard  by  any  other  per- 
son. 'Are  you  really  fond  of  Amelius?' 
'  I  am  surprised  you  should  doubt 
it,'  she  answei-ed  ;  '  I  am  more — mvich 
more  than  fund  of  him  !  ' 

Rufus  handed  her  silently  into  the 
carriage.  '  Fond  of  him,  are  you  ? ' 
he  thought,  as  he  walked  away  by  him- 
self.     *  1  reckon  it's  a  sort  of  fondness 


that  don't  wear  well,  and  wo2i't  stand 
washing. ' 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

EARLY  next  morning,  Rufus  rang 
at  the  cottage  gate. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Frenchman,  and  how 
do  you  get  along  1  And  hov/'s  Ame 
lius  ? ' 

TofT,  standing  before  the  gate  ans- 
wered with  the  utmost  respect,  but 
showed  no  inclination  to  let  the  visitor 
in. 

'  Amelius  has  his  intervals  of  lazi- 
ness,' Rufus  proceeded  ;  '  J  bet  he's  in 
bed?' 

'  My  young  master  was  up  and 
dressed  an  hour  ago,  sir — he  has  just 
gone  out.' 

'  That  is  so,  is  it  ?  Well,  I'll  wait 
till  he  comes  back.'  He  pushed  l)y 
Toff,  and  walked  into  the  cottage. 
'Your  foreign  ceremonies  are  clean 
thrown  away  on  me,'  he  said,  as  Toff" 
tried  to  stop  him  in  the  hall.  '  I'm  an 
American  savage ;  and  I'm  used  up 
with  travelling  all  night.  Here's  a 
little  order  for  you  :  whisky,  bitters, 
lemon  and  ice — I'll  take  a  cocktail  in 
the  library.'  Toff'madealast  desperate 
effort  to  get  between  the  visitor  and 
the  door.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  a 
thousand  times  ;  I  must  most  respect- 
fully entreat  you  to  wait — '  Before 
he  could  explain  himself,  Rufus  (with 
the  most  jierfect  good-humour)  pulled 
the  old  man  out  of  his  way.  '  What's 
troubling  this  venerable  creature's 
mind  ?'  he  inquired  of  himself;  'does 
he  think  I  don't  know  my  way  in  ? ' 
He  opened  the  library  door,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Sally. 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair,  hear- 
ing voices  outside,  and  hesitating  whe- 
ther to  leave  the  room  or  not.  They 
confronted  each  othei-,  on  either  side 
of  the  table,  in  silent  dismay.  For 
once  Rufus  was  so  completely  bewil- 
dered, that  he  took  refuge  in  his  cus- 
tomary form  of  greeting  before  he  was 
aware  of  it  himself. 
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*  Hov  do  you  find  yourself,  Miss  !  I 
take  pleasure  in  renewing  our  ac- 
quaintance— Thuiader  !  that's  not  it ; 
1  reckon  I'm  off  my  head.  Do  me  the 
favour,  young  woman,  to  forget  every 
word  I've  said  to  you.  If  any  mortal 
creature  had  told  me  I  should  find  you 
here,  I  should  have  said  'twas  a  lie — 
and  I  should  have  been  the  liar.  That 
makes  a  man  feel  bad,  I  can  tell  you. 
No  !  Don't  slide  off,  if  you  please,  into 
the  next  room — tJuit  won't  set  things 
things  right,  nohow.  Sit  you  down 
again.  Now  I'm  here,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  I'll  speak  first  to  Mr. 
Frenchman.  Listen  to  this,  old  sir. 
If  I  happen  to  want  a  witness  standing 
in  the  doorway,  I'll  ring  the  bell  ;  for 
the  present,  I  can  do  without  you. 
Bong  Shewer,  as  we  say  in  your  coun- 
try.' He  proceeded  to  shut  the  door 
on  Toff  and  his  remonstrances.  'I  pro- 
test, sir,  against  acts  of  violence  un- 
worthy of  a  gentleman !'  cried  Toff, 
struggling  to  get  back  again.  '  Be  as 
angry  as  you  please  in  the  kitchen,' 
Bufus  answered,  persisting  in  closing 
the  door ;  •  1  won't  have  a  noise  up 
here.  If  you  know  where  your  mas- 
ter is,  go  and  fetch  him — and  the 
sooner  the  better.'  He  turned  back 
to  Sally,  and  surveyed  her  for  a  while 
in  terrible  silence.  She  was  afraid  to 
look  at  him  ;  her  eyes  were  on  the 
book  which  she  had  been  reading  when 
he  came  in.  'You  look  to  me,'  Rufus 
remarked,  '  as  if  you  had  been  settled 
here  for  a  time.  Never  mind  your 
book  now ;  you  can  go  back  to  your 
reading,  after  we've  had  a  word  or  two 
together,  first.'  He  reached  out  his 
long  arm,  and  pulled  the  book  to  his 
own  side  of  the  table.  Sally  inno- 
■cently  silenced  him  for  the  second 
time.  He  opened  the  book,  and  dis- 
covered— The  New  Testament. 

*  It's  my  lesson,  if  you  please,  sir. 
I'm  to  learn  it  where  the  pencil  mark 
is,  before  Amelius  comes  back.'  She 
offered  her  poor  little  explanation, 
trembling  with  terror.  In  spite  of 
himself,  Rufus  began  to  look  at  her,  a 
little  less  sternly. 


*  So  you  call  him  "-Amelius,"  do 
you  V  he  said.  *  I  note  that,  Miss,  as 
an  unfavourable  sign  to  begin  with. 
How  long,  if  you  please,  has  Amelius 
turned  school-marm,  for  your  young 
ladyship's  benefit  1  Don't  you  under- 
stand 1  Well,  you're  not  the  only  in- 
habitant of  Great  Britain  who  don't 
understand  the  English  language.  I'll 
put  it  plainer.  When  I  last  saw  Ame- 
lius, you  were  learning  your  lessons  at 
the  Home.  What  ill-wind,  Miss,  blew 
you  in  here  1  Did  Amelius  fetch  you, 
or  did  you  come  of  your  own  accord, 
without  waiting  to  be  whistled  for  ? ' 
He  spoke  coarsely,  but  not  ill-humour- 
edly. Sally's  pretty  downcast  face  was 
pleading  with  him  for  mercy,  and  (as 
he  felt  with  supreme  contempt  for 
himself)  was  not  altogether  pleading 
in  vain.  '  If  I  guessed  that  you  ran 
away  from  the  Home,'  he  resumed, 
'  should  I  guess  right  1 ' 

She  answered  with  a  sudden  acces- 
sion of  confidence.  '  Don't  blame, 
Amelius,'  she  said  ;  '  I  did  run  away. 
I  couldn't  live  without  him.' 

'  You  don't  know  how  you  can  liv^e, 
young  one,  till  you've  tried  the  exper- 
iment. Well,  and  what  did  they  do 
at  the  Home  !  Did  they  send  after 
you,  to  fetch  you  back  V 

'  They  wouldn't  take  me  back — 
they  sent  my  clothes  here  after  me.' 

'  Ah,  those  were  the  rules,  I  reck- 
on. I  begin  to  see  my  way  to  the 
end  of  it  now.  Amelius  gave  you 
house-room  ? ' 

She  looked  at  him  proudly.  '  He 
gave  me  a  room  of  my  own,'  she  said. 

His  next  question  was  the  exact  re- 
petition of  the  question  which  he  hid 
put  to  Regina  in  Paris,  The  only 
variety  was  in  the  answer  that  he  re- 
ceived. 

'  Are  you  fond  of  Amelius  ? ' 

'I  would  die  for  him  !  ' 

Rufus  had  hitherto  spoken,  stand- 
ing.     He  now  took  a  chair. 

*  If  Amelius  had  not  been  brought 
up  at  Tadmor,'  he  said  ;  '  I  should 
take  my  hat,  and  wish  you  good-morn- 
ing.  As  things  are,  a  word  more  may 
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be  a  word  in  season.  Your  lessons 
here  seem  to  have  agreed  with  you, 
Miss.  You're  a  different  sort  of  girl 
to  what  you  were  when  I  last  saw 
you.' 

She  surprised  him  by  receiving  that 
remark  in  silence.  The  colour  left 
her  face.  She  sighed  bitterly.  The 
sigh  puzzled  Rufus  ;  he  held  his  opin- 
ion of  her  in  suspense,  until  he  had 
heard  more. 

'  You  said  just  now  you  would  die 
for  Amelius,'  he  went  on,  eyeing 
her  attentively.  '  I  take  that  to  be 
woman's  hysterical  way  of  mentioning 
that  she  feels  an  interest  in  Amelius. 
Are  you  fond  enough  of  him  to  leave 
him,  if  you  could  only  be  persuaded 
that  leaving  him  was  for  his  good  1 ' 

She  abruptly  left  the  table,  and 
went  to  the  window.  AVhen  her  back 
was  turned  to  Rufus,  she  spoke.  '  Am 
I  a  disgrace  to  him  ? '  she  asked,  in 
tones  so  faint  that  he  could  barely 
hear  them.  '  I  have  had  my  fears  of 
it,  before  now.' 

If  he  had  been  less  fond  of  Amelius, 
his  natural  kindness  of  heart  might 
have  kept  him  silent.  Even  as  it  was, 
he  made  no  direct  reply.  '  You  re- 
member how  you  were  living  when 
Amelius  first  met  with  you,'  was  all 
he  said. 

The  sad  blue  eyes  looked  at  him  in 
patient  sorrow  ;  the  low  sweet  voice 
answered  'yes.'  Only  a  look  and  a 
word — only  the  influence  of  an  instant 
— and,  in  that  instant,  Rufus's  last 
doubts  of  her  vanished  ! 

'  Don't  think  I  say  it  reproachfully, 
my  child !  I  know  it  was  not  your 
fault ;  I  know  you  are  to  be  pitied, 
and  not  blamed.' 

She  tiirned  her  face  towards  him — 
pale,  quiet,  and  resigned.  '  Pitied,  and 
not  blamed,'  she  repeated.  '  Am  I  to 
be  forgiven  \ ' 

His  generous  nature  shrank  from 
answering  her.     There  was  silence. 

*  You  said  just  now,'  she  went  on, 
'  that  I  looked  like  a  different  girl, 
since  you  last  saw  me.  I  am  a  differ- 
ent girl.       I    think  of  things  that  I 


neverthought  of  before — some  change, 
I  don't  know  what,  has  come  over  me. 
O,  my  heart  does  hunger  so  to  be  good  f 
I  do  so  long  to  deserve  what  Ame- 
lius has  done  for  me  !  You  have  got 
my  book  there — Amelius  gave  it  tO' 
me — we  read  in  it  every  day.  If 
Christ  had  been  on  earth  now,  is  it 
wrong  to  think  that  Christ  would  have 
forgiven  me  1 ' 

'  No,  my  dear  j  it's  right  to  think 
so.' 

'  And,  while  I  live,  if  I  do  my  best 
to  lead  a  good  life,  and  if  my  last 
prayer  to  God  is  to  take  me  to  Hea- 
ven, shall  I  be  heard  1 ' 

'  You  will  be  heard,  my  child,  I 
don't  doubt  it.  But,  you  see,  you 
have  got  the  world  about  you  to  reck- 
on with — and  the  world  has  invented 
a  religion  of  its  own.  There's  no  use 
looking  for  it  in  this  book  of  yours. 
Its  a  religion  v.ith  the  pride  of  pro- 
perty at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  a  ve- 
neer of  benevolent  sentiment  at  the 
top.  It  will  be  very  sorry  for  you, 
and  very  chai-itable  towards  you  ;  in. 
short,  it  will  do  everything  for  you 
except  taking  you  back  again.' 

She  had  her  answer  to  that.  '  Ame- 
lius has  taken  me  back  again,'  she 
said. 

'  Amelius  has  taken  you  back  again,' 
Piufus  agreed.  '  But  there's  one  thing 
he's  forgotten  to  do  ;  he  has  forgotten 
to  count  the  cost.  It  seems  to  be  left 
to  me  to  do  that.  Look  here,  my  girl  ! 
I  own  I  doubted  you  when  I  first  came 
into  this  room  ;  and  I'm  sorry  for  it, 
and  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  believe 
you're  a  good  girl — I  couldn't  say  why 
if  I  was  asked,  but  I  do  believe  it  for 
all  that.  I  wish  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said — but  there  is  more ;  and 
neither  you  nor  I  must  shirk  it.  Pub- 
lic opinion  won't  deal  as  tenderly  with 
you  as  I  do  :  public  opinion  will  make 
the  worst  of  you,  and  the  worst  of 
Amelius.  While  yoii're  living  -here 
with  him — there's  no  disguising  it — 
you're  innocently  in  the  way  of  the 
boy's  prospect  in  life.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  understand  me  ] ' 
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She  had  turned  away  from  him  ;  she 
was  looking  out  of  the  window  once 
iniore. 

'  I  understand  you,'  she  answered. 
■*■  On  the  night  when  Amelius  met  with 
me,  he  did  wrong  to  take  me  away 
with  him.  He  ought  to  have  left  me 
where  I  was.' 

'  Wait  a  bit !  that's  as  far  from  my 
meaning,  as  far  can  be.  Tliere's  a  look- 
out for  everybody  ;  and  if  you'll  trust 
me,  I'll  find  a  look-out  for  you.' 

She  paid  no  heed  to  what  he  said  ; 
her  next  words  showed  tliat  she  was 
pursuing  her  own  train  of  thought. 

'  I  am  in  the  way  of  his  prospects 
in  life,'  she  resumed.  '  You  mean  that 
he  might  be  married  some  day,  but 
for  me  1 ' 

Rufus  admitted  it  cautiously.  '  The 
thing  might  happen,'  was  all  he  said. 
'  And  his  friends  might  come  and 
see  him,'  she  went  on  ;  her  face  still 
turned  away,  and  her  voice  sinking 
into  dull  subdued  tones.  '  Nobody 
■comes  here  now.  You  see  I  under- 
stand you.  When  shall  I  go  away  ? 
I  had  better  not  say  good-bye,  I  sup- 
pose 1 — it  would  only  distress  him.  I 
could  slip  out  of  the  house,  couldn't 
I?' 

Rufus  began  to  feel  uneasy.  He 
was  prepared  for  tears — but  not  for 
such  resignation  as  this.  After  a  lit- 
tle hesitation,  he  joined  her  at  the 
window.  She  never  turned  towards 
him  ;  she  still  looked  out  straight  be- 
fore her  ;  her  bright  young  face  had 
turned  pitiably  rigid  and  pale.  He 
spoke  to  her  very  gently ;  advis- 
ing her  to  think  of  what  he  said,  and 
to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry.  She  knew 
the  hotel  at  which  he  stayed  when  he 
was  in  London  ;  and  she  could  write 
to  him  there.  If  she  decided  totegin 
a  new  life  in  another  country,  he  was 
wholly  and  truly  at  her  service.  He 
would  provide  a  passage  for  her  in  the 
same  ship  that  took  him  back  to 
America.  At  his  age,  and  known  as 
he  was  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
there  would  be  no  scandal  to  fear. 
He  could  get  her  reputably  and  pro- 


fitably employed,  in  work  which  a 
young  girl  might  undertake.  '  I'll 
be  as  good  as  a  father  to  you,  my 
child,' he  said.  'Don't  think  you're 
going  to  be  friendless,  if  you  leave 
Amelius.  I'll  see  to  that !  You  shall 
have  honest  people  about  you — and 
innocent  pleasure  in  your  new  life.' 

She  thanked  him,  still  with  the 
same  dull  tearless  resignation.  *  What 
will  the  honest  people  say,'  she  asked, 
'  when  they  know  who  [  am  ? ' 

'  They  have  no  business  to  know 
who  you  are — and  tliey  sha'n'tknowit.' 

'Ah!  it  comes  back  to  the  same 
thing,'  she  said.  '  You  must  deceive 
the  honest  people,  or  you  can  do  no- 
thing for  nie.  Amelius  had  better 
have  left  me  where  I  was !  I  dis- 
graced nobody,  I  was  a  burden  to 
nobody,  there.  Cold  and  hunger  and 
ill-treatment  can  sometimes  be  merci- 
ful friends,  in  their  way.  If  I  had 
been  left  to  them,  they  would  have 
laid  me  at  rest  by  this  time.'  She 
turned  to  Rufus  before  he  could  speak 
to  her.  'I"m  not  ungrateful,  sir;  I'll 
think  of  it  as  you  say  ;  and  I'll  do  all 
that  a  poor  foolish  creature  can  do,  to 
be  worthy  of  the  interest  you  take  in 
me.'  She  lifted  her  hand  to  her  head, 
with  a  momentary  expression  of  pain. 
*  I've  got  a  dull  kind  of  aching  here,' 
she  said  ;  '  it  reminds  me  of  my  old 
life,  when  I  was  sometimes  beaten  on 
the  head.  IMay  I  go  and  lie  down  a 
little  by  myself  1 ' 

Rufus  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
in  silence.  She  looked  back  at  him  as 
she  opened  the  door  of  her  room. 
'  Don't  distress  Amelius,'  she  said  ; 
'  I  can  Vjear  everything  but  that.' 

Left  alone  in  the  library,  Rufus 
walked  restlessly  to  and  fro,  driven  by 
a  troubled  mind.  '  I  was  bound  to  do 
it,'  he  thought ;  '  and  I  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  myself,  I'm  not  satis- 
fied. The  world  is  hard  on  women — 
and  the  rights  of  property  is  a  darned 
bad  reason  for  it  ? ' 

The  door  from  the  hall  was  sud- 
denly thrown  open.  Amelius  entered 
the  room.      He   looked    Hushed    and 
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angry — he  refused  to  take  the  hand 
that  Rufus  offered  to  him. 

'  What's  this  I  hear  from  Toff?  It 
seems  that  you  forced  your  way  in 
■when  Sally  was  liere.  There  are  limits 
to  the  liberties  that  a  man  may  take 
in  his  friend's  house.' 

'  That's  true,'  said  Rufus  quietly. 
'  But  when  a  man  hasn't  taken  liber- 
ties there  don't  seem  much  to  be  said. 
Sally  was  at  the  Home,  when  I  last 
saw  you — and  nobody  told  me  I 
should  find  her  in  this  room.' 

'  You  might  have  left  the  room, 
when  you  found  her  here.  You  have 
been  talking  to  her.  If  you  have  said 
anything  about  Regina— ' 

'  I  have  said  nothing  about  Miss 
Regina.  You  have  a  hot  temper  of 
your  own.  Amelius.  Wait  a  bit,  and 
let  it  cool.' 

*  Never  mind  my  temper.  J  want 
to  know  what  vou  have  been  saying 
to  Sally.  Stop  \  I'll  ask  Sally  herself.' 
He  crossed  the  room  to  the  inner  door 
and  knocked.  '  Come  in  here,  my 
dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

The  answer  reached  him  faintly 
through  the  door.  '  I  have  got  a  bad 
headache,  Amelius.  Please  let  me  rest 
a  little.'  He  turned  back  to  Rufus, 
and  lowered  his  voice.  But  his  eyes 
flashed  ;  he  was  more  angry  than  ever. 

'  You  had  better  go,'  he  said,  '  I 
can  guess  how  you  have  been  talking 
to  her — I  know  what  her  headache 
means.  Any  man  who  distresses  that 
dear  little  affectionate  creature  is  a 
man  whom  I  hold  as  my  enemy.  I 
spit  upon  all  the  worldly  considera- 
tions which  pass  muster  with  people 
like  you  !  No  sweeter  girl  than  ]ioor 
Sally  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life. 
Her  happiness  is  more  precious  to  me 
than  words  can  say.  She  is  sacred  to 
me  !  And  I  have  just  proved  it — I 
have  just  come  from  a  good  woman, 
who  will  teach  her  an  honest  way  of 
earning  her  bi-ead.  Not  a  Vjreath  of 
scandal  shall  blow  on  her.  If  you,  or 
any  people  like  you,  think  I  will  con- 
sent to  cast  her  adrift  on  the  world, 
or  consign  her  to  a   prison  under  the 


name  of  a  Home,  you  little  know  my 
nature  and  my  principles.  Here' — 
he  snatched  up  the  New  Testament- 
from  the  table,  and  shook  it  at  Rufus 
— '  here  are  my  principles,  and  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  them  ! ' 
Rufus  took  up  his  hat. 
'There's  one  thing  you'll  be  ashamed, 
of,  my  son,  when  you're  cool  enough 
to  think  about  it,'  he  said — '  you'll  be- 
ashamed  of  the  words  you  have 
spoken  to  a  friend  who  loves  you.  I'm 
not  a  bit  angry  myself.  Yoii  remind 
me  of  that  time  on  board  the  steamer^ 
when  the  quarter-master  was  going  to 
shoot  the  bird.  You  made  it  up 
with  him — and  you'll  come  to  my 
hotel  and  make  it  up  with  me.  And 
then  we'll  shake  hands,  and  talk  about 
Sally.  If  it's  not  taking  another 
liberty,  I'll  trouble  you  for  a  light. '^ 
He  helped  himself  to  a  match  from 
the  box  on  the  chimney-piece,  lit  his 
cigar,  and  left  the  room. 

He  had  not  gone  half  an  hour,  be- 
fore the  better  nature  of  Amelius- 
urged  him  to  follow  Rufus  and  make 
his  apologies.  But  he  was  too  anxious 
about  Sally  to.  leave  the  cottage,  until 
he  had  seen  her  first.  The  tone  in 
which  she  had  answered  him,  when  he 
knocked  at  her  door,  suggested  to  his 
sensitive  apprehension,  that  there  was 
something  more  serious  the  matter 
with  her  than  a  mere  headache.  For 
another  hour,  he  waited  patiently,  on 
the  chance  that  he  might  hear  her 
moving  in  her  room.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. No  sound  reached  his  ears, 
except  the  occasional  rolling  of  car- 
riage-wheels on  the  road  outside. 

His  patience  began  to  fail  him,  as 
the  second  hour  moved  on.  He  went 
to  the  door  and  listened,  and  still 
heard  nothing.  A  sudden  dread 
struck  him  that  she  might  have  faint- 
ed. He  opened  the  door  a  few  inches, 
and  spoke  to  her.  There  was  no  an- 
swer. He  looked  in.  The  room  wa& 
empty. 

He  ran  into  the  hall,  and  called  to 
Toff.  Was  she,  by  any  chance,  down- 
stairs 1     No.      Or  out  in  the  garden  ? 
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No.     Master  and  man  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence.      Sally  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XLir. 

TOFF  was  the  first  who  recovered 
himself. 
'  Courage,  sir  ! '  he  said.  '  With  a 
little  thinking,  we  shall  see  the  way 
to  find  her.  That  rude  American 
man,  who  talked  with  her  this  morn- 
ing, may  be  the  person  who  has  brought 
this  misfortune  on  us.' 

Araelius  waited  to  hear  no  more. 
There  was  the  cliance,  at  least,  that 
something  might  have  been  said  which 
had  induced  her  to  take  refuge  with 
Rufus.  He  ran  back  to  the  library  to 
get  his  hat. 

Tofl[  followed  his  master,  with  ano- 
ther suggestion.  '  One  word  more, 
sir,  before  you  go.  If  the  American 
man  cannot  help  us,  we  must  be  ready 
to  try  another  way.  Permit  me  to 
accompany  you  as  far  as  my  wife's 
shop.  I  propose  that  she  shall  come 
back  here  with  me,  and  examine  poor 
little  Miss's  bedroom.  We  will  wait 
of  course  for  your  return,  before  any- 
thing is  done.  In  the  meantime,  I 
entreat  you  not  to  despair.  It  is  at 
least  possiV)le  tliat  the  means  of  dis- 
covery m  ty  be  found  in  the  bedroom.' 

They  went  out  together,  taking  the 
first  cab  that  passed  them.  Amelius 
proceeded  alone  to  the  hotel. 

Rufus  was  in  his  room.  '  What's 
gone  wrong?'  he  asked,  the  moment 
Amelius  opened  the  door.  '  Shake 
hands,  my  son,  and  smother  up  that 
little  trouble  between  us  this  morning 
in  silence.  Your  face  alarms  me — it 
does  !     What  of  Sally  1 ' 

Araelius  started  at  the  question. 
*  Isn't  she  hei-e  1 '  he  asked. 

Rufus  drew  back.  The  mere  action 
said,  No,  before  he  answered  in 
words. 

'  Have  you  seen  nothing  of  her  1 
heard  nothing  of  her  1 ' 

'  Nothing.     Steady,  now  !     Meet  it 


like  a  man  ;  and  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened.' 

Amelius  told  him  in  two  words. 
*  Don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  break  out 
again  as  I  did  this  morning,'  he  went 
on  ;  '  I'm  too  wretched  and  too  anxious 
to  be  angry.  Only  tell  me,  Rufus, 
have  you  said  anything  to  her — V 

Rufus  held  up  his  hand.  '  I  see 
what  you're  driving  at.  It  will  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  tell  you  what 
she  said  to  me.  From  first  to  last, 
Amelius,  I  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  I 
did  her  justice.  Give  me  a  minute  to 
rummage  my  memory.'  After  brief 
consideration,  he  carefully  repeated 
the  substance  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween Sally  and  himself,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  interview  between 
them.  '  Have  you  looked  about  in  her 
room?'  he  inquired,  when  he  had  done. 
'  There  might  be  a  trifling  something 
to  hel])  you,  left  behind  her  there.' 

Amelius  told  him  of  Toff's  sugges- 
tion. They  returned  together  at  once 
to  the  cottage.  Madame  Toff"  was 
waiting  to  begin  the  search. 

The  first  discovery  was  easily  made. 
Sally  had  taken  off"  one  or  two  little 
ti-inkets  —  presents  from  Amelius, 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
— and  had  left  them,  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  on  the  dressing  table.  No  such 
thing  as  a  farewell  letter  was  found 
near  them.  The  examination  of  the 
wardrobe  came  next — and  here  a 
startling  circumstance  revealed  itself. 
Every  one  of  the  dresses  which  Ame- 
lius had  presented  to  her  was  hanging 
in  its  place.  They  were  not  many  ; 
and  they  had  all,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, been  passed  in  review  by  Toff's 
wife.  She  was  absolutely  certain  that 
the  complete  number  of  the  dresses 
was  there  in  the  bedroom.  Sally 
must  have  worn  something,  in  place 
of  her  new  clothes.  What  had  she 
put  on  ? 

Looking  round  the  room,  Amelius 
noticed  in  a  corner  the  box  in  which 
he  had  placed  the  first  new  dress  that 
he  had  pui-chased  for  Sally,  on  the 
morning   after    they    had    met.      He 
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tried  to  open  the  box  ;  it  was  locked 
— and  the  key  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  ever-ready  Toff  fetched  a  skewer 
from  the  kitchen,  and  picked  the  k^ck 
in  two  minutes.  On  lifting  the  cover, 
the  box  proved  to  be  empty. 

The  one  person  present  who  under- 
stood what  this  meant  was  Amelius. 

He  remembei-ed  that  Sally  had 
taken  her  old  threadbare  clothes  away 
with  her  in  the  box,  when  the  angry 
landlady  had  insisted  on  his  leaving 
the  house.  '  1  want  to  look  at  them 
sometimes,'  the  poor  girl  had  said,  'and 
think  how  much  better  off  I  am  now.' 
In  those  miserable  rags  she  had  fled 
from  the  cottage,  after  hearing  the 
cruel  truth.  '  He  had  better  have  left 
me  where  I  was,'  she  had  said.  '  Cold 
and  hunger  and  ill-treatment  would 
have  laid  me  at  rest  by  thi.s  time.' 
Amelius  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
empty  box,  in  helpless  despaii'.  The 
conclusion  that  now  forced  itself  on 
his  mind  completely  unmanned  him. 
She  had  gone  back,  in  the  old  dress, 
to  die  under  the  cold,  the  hunger,  and 
the  horror  of  the  old  life  ! 

Eufus  took  his  hand,  and  spoke 
to  him  kindly.  He  rallied,  and  dashed 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  '  I  know  where  to  look  for  her,' 
was  all  he  said  ;  '  and  I  must  do  it 
alone.'  He  refused  to  enter  intb  any 
explanation,  or  to  be  assisted  by  any 
companion.  '  This  is  my  secret  and 
her's,'  he  answered.  '  Go  back  to  your 
hotel,  Rufus — and  pray  that  I  may 
not  bring  news,  which  will  make  a 
wretched  man  of  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.'     With  that  he  left  them. 

]n  another  hour  he  stood  once  more 
on  the  spot  at  which  he  and  Sally  had 
met. 

The  wild  Vjustle  and  uproar  of  the 
costermongers'  night-market  no  longer 
rioted  I'ound  him  ;  the  street  by  day- 
light was  in  a  state  of  dreary  repose. 
Slowly  pacing  up  and  down,  from  one 
end  to  another,  he  waited  with  but 
one  hope  to  sustain  him — the  hope 
that  she  might  have  taken  refuge  with 
the  two  women  who  had  been  her  only 


friends  in  the  dark  days  of  her  life. 
Ignorant  of  the  place  in  which  they 
lived,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  wait  for 
the  ai)pearance  of  one  or  other  of  them 
in  the  street.  He  was  quiet  and  re- 
solved. For  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  night  if  need  be, 
his  mind  was  made  up  to  keep  stead- 
fully  on  the  watch. 

When  he  could  walk  no  longer,  he 
obtained  rest  and  refreshment  in  the 
cook-shop  which  he  could  remember  so 
well  ;  sitting  on  a  stool  near  the  win- 
dow, from  which  he  could  still  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  street.  The  gas- 
lamps  were  alight,  and  the  long  win- 
ter's night  was  beginning  to  set  in, 
when  he  resiimed  his  weary  march 
from  end  to  end  of  the  pavement.  As 
the  darkness  became  complete,  his 
patience  was  rewarded  at  last.  Pass- 
ing the  door  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop, 
he  met  one  of  the  women  face  to  face, 
walking  rapidly,  with  a  little  parcel 
under  her  arm. 

She  recognised  him  with  a  cry  of 
joyful  surprise. 

'  0,  sir,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you, 
to  be  sure  !  You've  come  to  look  after 
Sally,  haven't  you  1  Yes,  yes  ;  she's 
safe  in  our  poor  place — but  in  such  a 
dreadful  state.  Off  her  head  !  clean 
off  her  head  !  Talks  of  nothing  but 
you.  "  I'm  in  the  way  of  his  prospects 
in  life."  Over  and  over  and  over 
again,  she  keeps  on  saying  that.  Don't 
be  afraid  ;  Jenny's  at  home,  taking 
care  of  her.  She  want's  to  go  out. 
Hob  and  wild,  with  a  kind  of  fever  on 
her,  she  wants  to  go  out.  She  asked 
if  it  rained.  "  The  rain  may  kill  me 
in  these  ragged  clothes,"  she  says  ; 
"and  then  I  sha'n't  be  in  the  way  of 
his  prospects  in  life."  We  tried  to 
quiet  her  by  telling  her  it  didn't  rain 
— but  it  was  no  use  ;  she  was  as  eager 
as  ever  to  go  out.  "  I  may  get  another 
blow  on  the  bosom,"  she  says,  "  and, 
maybe,  it  will  fall  on  the  right  place 
this  time."  No  !  there's  no  fear  of 
the  brute  who  used  to  beat  her — he's 
in  prison.  Don't  ask  to  see  her  just 
yet,    sir ;    please   don't !     I'm   afraid 
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you  would  only  make  her  worse,  if  I 
took  you  to  her  now  ;  I  wouldn't  dare 
to  risk  it.  You  see  we  can't  get  her 
to  sleep ;  and  we  thought  of  buying 
something  to  quiet  her  at  the  chemist's. 
Yes,  sir,  it  would  be  better  to  get  a 
doctor  to  her.  But  I  wasn't  going  to 
the  doctor.  If  I  mu.st  tell  you,  I  was 
obliged  to  take  the  sheets  otf  the  bed 
to  raise  a  little  money — I  was  going 
to  the  pawnbroker's.'  She  looked  at 
the  parcel  under  her  arm,  and  smiled 
^  1  may  take  the  sheets  back  again, 
now  I've  met  with  you  ;  and  there's  a 
good  doctor  lives  close  by — I  can  show 
you  the  way  to  him.  O,  how  pale  you 
do  look  !  Are  you.  very  much  tired? 
It's  only  a  little  way  to  the  doctor. 
I've  got  an  arm  at  your  service — but 
you  mightn't  like  to  be  seen  walking 
with  such  a  person  as  me.' 

Mentally  and  physically,  Amelius 
was  completely  pi'ostrated.  The  wo- 
man's melancholy  narrative  had  over- 
whelmed him  :  he  could  neither  speak 
nor  act.  He  mechanically  put  his 
purse  in  her  hand,  and  went  with  her 
to  the  house  of  the  nearest  medical 
man. 

The  doctor  was  at  home,  mixing 
drugs  in  his  little  surgery.  After  one 
shai-p  look  at  Amelius,  he  ran  into  a 
back  parlour,  and  returned  with  a 
glass  of  spirits.  '  Drink  this,  sir,'  he 
said — '  unless  you  want  to  find  your- 
self on  the  floor  in  a  fainting  tit.  And 
don't  presume  again  on  your  youth 
and  strength  to  treat  your  heart  as  if 
it  was  made  of  cast-iroii.'  He  signed 
to  Amelius  to  sit  down  and  rest  him- 
self, and  turned  to  the  woman  to  hear 
what  was  wanted  of  him.  After  a  few 
■questions,  he  .said  she  might  go ;  pro- 
mising to  follow  her  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  gentleman  would  be  sutE- 
■ciently  recovered  to  accompany  him. 

'  Well,  sir,  are  you  beginning  to  feel 
like  yourself  again  1 '  He  was  mixing 
a  composing  draught,  while  he  ad- 
dressed Amelius  in  those  terms.  '  You 
may  trust  that  poor  wretch,  who  has 
just  left  us,  to  take  care  of  the  sick 
gild,'    he    went    on,    in    the    quaintly 


familiar  manner  which  seemed  to  be 
habitual  with  him.  '  I  don't  ask  how 
you  got  into  her  company — it's  no 
business  of  mine.  But  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  people  in  my 
neighbourhood  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  in  case  you're  anxious.  The 
woman  who  brought  you  here,  barring 
the  one  misfortune  of  her  life,  is  as 
good  a  creature  as  ever  breathed  ;  and 
the  other  one  who  lives  with  her  is  the 
same.  When  I  think  of  what  they're 
exposed  to — well !  I  take  to  my  pipe, 
and  compose  my  mind  in  that  way. 
My  early  days  were  all  passed  as  a 
ship's  surgeon.  I  could  get  them  both 
respectable  employment  in  Australia, 
if  I  only  had  the  money  to  fit  them 
out.  They'll  die  in  the  hospital  like 
the  rest,  if  something  isn't  done  for 
them.  In  my  hopeful  moments,  I 
sometimes  think  of  a  subscription. 
What  do  you  say?  Will  you  put 
down  a  few  shillings  to  set  the  ex- 
ample ? ' 

'  I  will  do  more  than  that/  Amelius 
answered.  '  I  have  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  befriend  both  those  two  poor 
women  ;  and  I  will  gladly  engage  to 
find  the  outfit' 

The  familiar  old  doctor  held  out  his 
hand  over  the  counter.  '  You're  a 
good  fellow,  if  ever  there  was  one 
yet,'  he  burst  out.  I  can  show 
references  which  will  satisfy  you  that 
I  am  not  a  rogne.  In  the  meantime, 
let's  see  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
little  girl  ;  you  can  tell  me  about  her 
as  we  go  along.'  He  put  his  bottle  of 
medicine  in  his  pocket,  and  his  arm  iii 
the  arm  of  Amelius — and  so  led  the 
way  out. 

When  they  reached  the  wretched 
lodging-house  in  which  the  women 
lived,  he  suggested  that  his  compan- 
ion would  do  well  to  wait  at  the  door. 
'  I'm  used  to  sad  sights  :  it  would  only 
distress  you  to  see  the  place.  I  won  t 
keep  you  long  waiting.' 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In 
little  more  than  ten  minutes,  he  joined 
Amelius  again  in  the  street. 

'  Don't    alarm    voui-self ,'    he    said  ; 
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*  the  case  is  not  so  serious  as  it  looks. 
The  poor  child  is  suifering  under  a 
severe  shock  to  the  brain  and  nei"vous 
system,  caused  by  that  sudden  and 
violent  distress  you  hinted  at.  My 
medicine  will  give  her  the  one  thing 
she  wants  to  begin  with — a  good 
night's  sleep. 

Amelius  .-isked  when  she  would  be 
well  enough  to  see  him. 

'  Ah,  my  young  friend,  it's  not  so 
easy  to  say,  just  yet !  I  could  answer 
you  to  better  purpose  to-morrow. 
Won't  that  do  ?  Must  I  venture  on  a 
rash  opinion  1  She  ought  to  be  com- 
posed enough  to  see  you  in  three  or 
four  days.  And,  when  that  time  comes, 
it's  my  belief  you  will  do  more  than  I 
can  do  to  set  her  right  again.' 

Amelius  was  relieved,  but  not  quite 
satisfied  yet.  He  inquired  if  it  was 
not  possible  to  remove  her  from  that 
miserable  place, 

'  Quite  impossible — without  doing 
her  serious  injury.  They  liave  got 
money  to  go  on  with  ;  and  I  have  told 
you  already,  she  will  be  well  taken 
care  of.  I  will  look  after  her  myself 
tc-morrow  morning.  Go  home,  and 
get  to  bed,  and  eat  a  bit  of  supi:)er  first, 
and  make  your  mind  easy.  Come  to 
my  house,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  and 
you  will  find  me  ready  with  my  refer- 
ences, and  my  rej)ort  of  the  patient. 
Surgeon  Pinfold  ;  Blackacre  Buildings 
• — there's  the  address.     Goodnisht.' 


CHAPTER  XLITI. 

AFTER  Amelius  had  left  him, 
Rufus  remembered  his  pi'omise 
to  communicate  with  Regina  by  tele- 
graph. 

With  his  strict  regard  for  truth,  it 
was  no  ea.sy  matter  to  decide  on  what 
message  he  should  send.  To  inspire 
Regina,  if  possible,  with  his  own  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  good  faith  of 
Ameliu.s,  appeared,  on  reflection,  to  be 
all  that  he  could  honestly  do,  under 
present  circumstances.  With  an  anxi- 


ous and  foreboding  mind,  he  despatched 
his  telegram  to  Paris  in  these  terms: — 
'  Be  patient  for  a  while,  and  do  justice 
to  A.     He  deserves  it.' 

Having  completed  his  business  at 
the  telegraph  office,  Rufus  went  next 
to  pay  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Payson. 

The  good  lady  received  him  with  a 
grave  face  and  a  distant  manner,  in 
startling  contrast  to  the  customary 
warmth  of  her  welcome.  '  I  used  to 
think  you  were  a  man  in  a  thousand,' 
she  began  abruptly;  'and  I  find  you 
are  no  better  than  the  rest  of  them. 
If  you  have  come  here  to  speak  to  me 
about  that  blackguard  young  Socialist, 
understand  if  you  please  that!  am  not 
so  easily  imposed  upon  as  Miss  Regina. 
I  have  done  my  duty — I  have  opened 
her  eyes  to  the  truth,  poor  thing  Ah, 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  ! ' 

Rufus  kept  his  temper,  with  his 
habitual  self-command.  '  It's  possible 
you  may  be  right,'  he  said  quietly  ; 
'  but  tlie  biggest  rascal  living  has  a 
claim  to  an  explanation,  when  a  lady 
})uzzles  him.  Have  you  any  particu- 
lar objection,  old  friend,  to  tell  me 
what  you  mean  % ' 

The  explanation  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  set  the  good  New  Englander's  mind 
at  ease.  Regina  had  written,  by  the 
mail-train  which  took  Rufus  to  Eng- 
land, repeating  to  Mrs.  Payson  what 
had  passed  at  the  interview  in  the 
Chamj^s  Elysees,  and  appealing  to  hei* 
sympathy  for  information  and  advice. 
Receiving  the  letter  that  morning, 
Mrs.  Payson,  acting  on  her  own  gen- 
erous and  compassionate  impulses,  had 
already  answered  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
post.  Her  experience  of  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  received  at  the  riome 
was  far  from  inclining  her  to  believe 
in  the  innocence  of  a  runaway  girl, 
placed  under  circumstances  of  tempta- 
tion. As  an  act  of  justice  towards 
Regina,  she  enclosed  to  her  the  letter 
in  which  Amelius  had  acknowledged 
that  Sally  had  passed  the  night  under 
his  roof. 

'  1  believe  T  am  only  telling  you  the 
shameful    truth,'    Mrs.     Payson  had 
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written,  '  when  I  add  that  the  girl  has 
Vjeen  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Goldenheart's 
cottage  ever  since.  If  you  can  recon- 
cile this  disgraceful  state  of  things 
with  Mr.  Ilufus  DingwcU's  assertion 
of  his  friend's  fidelity  to  his  marriage- 
engagement,  I  have  no  right  and  no 
wish  to  make  any  attempt  to  alter 
your  opinion.  But  you  have  asked 
for  my  advice,  and  I  must  not  shrink 
from  giving  it.  I  am  bound,  as  an 
honest  woman,  to  tell  you  that  your 
uncle's  resolution  to  break  off  the  en- 
gagement represents  the  course  that 
I  should  have  taken  myself,  if  a 
daughter  of  my  own  had  been  placed 
in  your  painful  and  humiliating  posi- 
tion.' 

There  was  still  ample  time  to  modi- 
fy this  strong  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  day's  post.  Rufus  appealed 
vainly  to  Mrs.  Payson  to  reconsider 
the  conclusion  at  which  she  had  ar- 
rived. A  more  charitable  and  consi- 
derate woman,  within  the  limits  of  her 
own  daily  I'outine,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  find.  But  the  largeness  of 
mind  which,  having  long  and  trust- 
worthy experience  of  a  rule,  can  never- 
theless understand  that  other  minds 
mayhaveequalexperience  of  theexcep- 
tion  to  the  rule,  was  one  of  the  qualities 
which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
moral  composition  of  Mrs.  Payson. 
She  held  firmly  to  her  own  naiTowly- 
conscientious  sense  of  her  duty,  stim- 
ulated by  a  natural  indignation  against 
Amelius,  who  had  bitterly  disappointed 
her — against  Rufus,  who  liad  not 
scrupled  to  take  up  his  defence.  The 
two  old  friends  parted  in  coldness,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Rufus  returned  to  his  hotel,  to  wait 
there  for  news  from  Amelius. 

The  day  passed — and  the  one  visi- 
tor who  enlivened  his  solitude  was  an 
American  friend  and  correspondent, 
connected  with  the  agency  which 
managed  his  aflairs  in  England.  The 
errand  of  this  gentleman  was  to  give 
his  client  the  soundest  and  speediest 
advice,  relating  to  the  investment  of 
money.     Having    indicated    the   safe 


and  solid  speculations,  the  visitor  ad- 
ded a  warning  word,  relating  to  the 
plausible  and  dangerous  investments 
of  the  day.  *  For  instance,'  he  said, 
'  there's  that  bank  started  by  Farna- 

'  No  need  to  warn  me  against  Far- 
naby,'  Rufus  interposed  ;  '  I  wouldn't 
take  shares  in  his  bank  if  he  made  me 
a  present  of  them.' 

The  American  friend  looked  sur- 
prised. '  Surely,'  he  exclaimt  d,  '  you 
can't  have  heard  the  news  already  I 
They  don't  even  know  it  yet  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.' 

Pvufus  explained  that  he  had  only 
spoken  under  the  influence  of  personal' 
prejudice  against  Mr.  Farnaby. 

'  What's  in  the  wind  now?'  he  asked. 

He  was  confidentially  informed  that 
a  coming  storm  was  in  the  wind  ;  in 
other  words  that  a  serious  discovery 
had  been  made  at  the  bank.  Some 
time  since,  the  directors  had  advanced 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  man  in 
trade,  under  INIr.  Farnaby's  own  guar- 
antee. The  man  had  just  died  ;  and 
examination  of  his  aftairs  showed  that 
he  had  only  received  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  on  condition  of  holding  his 
tongue.  The  bulk  of  the  money  had 
been  traced  to  Mr.  Farnaby  himself, 
and  had  all  been  swallowed  up  by  his- 
newspaper,  his  patent  medicine,  and 
his  other  rotten  speculations,  apart 
from  own  proper  business.  '  You  may 
not  know  it,'  the  American  friend  con- 
cluded, '  but  the  fact  is,  Farnaby  rose 
from  the  dregs.  His  bankruptcy  i& 
only  a  question  of  time — he  will  drop 
back  to  the  dregs  ;  and,  quite  possibly, 
make  his  appearance  to  answer  a  crim- 
inal charge  in  a  court  of  law.  I  hear 
that  Melton,  whose  credit  has  held  up 
the  bank  lately,  is  off  to  see  his  friend 
in  Paris.  They  say  Farnaby's  niece 
is  a  handsome  girl,  and  Melton  is 
sweet  on  her.      Awkward  for  Melton.' 

Rufus  listened  attentively.  In 
signing  the  order  for  his  investments, 
he  privately  decided  to  stir  no  further, 
for  the  present,  in  the  matter  of  his 
young  friend's  marriage-engagements^ 
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For  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
-evening,  he  still  waited  for  Amelias, 
and  waited  in  vain.  It  was  drawing 
near  to  midnight  when  Toff  made  his 
appearance  with  a  message  from  his 
master.  Amelius  had  discovered  Sally, 
and  had  returned  in  such  a  state  of 
fatigue  that  he  was  only  fit  to  take 
.some  refreshment,  and  to  go  to  his  bed. 
He  would  be  away  from  home  again, 
on  the  next  morning ;  but  he  hoped  to 
call  at  the  hotel  in  the  course  of  the 
-day.  Observing  Toff's  face  with  grave 
and  steady  scrutiny,  Eufus  tried  to 
•extract  some  further  information  fi'om 
him.  But  the  old  Frenchman  stood 
'On  his  dignity,  in  a  state  of  immove- 
able reserve.  '  You  took  me  by  the 
shoulder  this  morning,  sir,  and  spun 
•me  round,'  he  said  ;  '  I  do  not  desire 
to  be  treated  a  second  time  like  a  tee- 
totum. For  the  rest,  it  is  not  my 
habit  to  intrude  myself  into  my  mas- 
'ter's  secrets.' 

'It's  not  mi/  habit,'  Rufus  coolly 
rejoined,  '  to  Ijear  malice.  I  beg  to 
apologise  sincerely, sir,  for  treating  you 
•like  a  teetotum  ;  and  I  offer  you  my 
hand. ' 

Toff  had  got  as  far  as  the  door.  He 
instantly  returned,  with  the  dignity 
which  a  Frenchman  can  always  com- 
mand in  the  serious  emergencies  of  his 
dife.  '  You  appeal  to  my  heart  and 
my  honour,  sir,'  he  said.  '  I  bury  the 
events  of  the  morning  in  oblivion  ; 
and  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  taking 
your  hand.' 

As  the  door  closed  on  him,  Rufus 
smiled  grimly.  '  You're  not  in  the 
habit  of  intruding  yourself  into  your 
master's  secrets,' he  repeated.  'If  Ame- 
lias reads  your  face  as  I  read  it,  he'll 
look  over  his  shoulder  when  he  goes 
•out  to-morrow — and,  ten  to  one,  he'll 
■see  you  behind  him  in  the  distance  !  ' 

Late  on  the  next  day,  Amelias 
presented  himself  at  the  hotel.  In 
speaking  of  Sally,  he  was  unusually  re- 
served ;  merely  saying  that  she  was 
ill,  and  under  medical  care — and  then 
•changing  the  subject.  Struck  by  the 
•depressed  and  anxious  expression  of 


his  face,  Rufus  asked  if  he  had  heard 
from  Regiua.  No  :  a  longer  time 
than  usual  had  passed  since  Regina 
had  written  to  him.  '  I  don't  under- 
stand it,'  he  said  sadly  ;  '  I  suppose 
you  didn't  see  anything  of  her  in 
Paris  ? ' 

Rufus  had  kept  his  promise  not  to 
mention  Regina's  name  in  Sally's 
presence.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  look  at  Amelias,  without 
plainly  answering  the  question  put  to 
him,  for  the  sake  of  the  friend  whom 
he  loved.  '  I'm  afraid  there's  trouble 
coming  to  you,  my  son,  from  that 
quarter.'  With  those  warning  words, 
he  described  all  that  had  passed 
between  Regina  and  himself.  '  Some 
unknown  enemy  of  yours  has  spoken 
against  you  to  her  uncle,'  he  concluded. 
'  I  suppose  you  have  made  enemies, 
my  poor  boy,  since  you  have  been  in 
London  1 ' 

'  I  know  the  man,'  Amelius  an- 
swered. 'He  wanted  to  marry  Regina 
be'bre  I  met  with  her.  His  name  is 
Melton.' 

Rufus  started.  '  I  heard,  only 
yesterday,  he  was  in  Paris  with 
Farnaby.  And  that's  not  the  worst 
of  it,  Amelius.  There's  another  of 
them  making  mischief—  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  shown  a  twist  in 
her  temper,  that  has  taken  me  by 
surprise  after  twenty  years'  experience 
of  her.  I  reckon  there's  a  drop  of 
malice  in  the  composition  of  the  best 
woman  that  ever  lived — and  the  men 
only  discover  it  when  another  woman 
steps  in,  and  stirs  it  up.  Wait  a  bit!' 
he  went  on,  when  he  had  related  the 
result  of  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Payson.  'I 
have  telegraphed  to  Miss  Regina  to 
be  patient,  and  to  trust  you.  Don't 
you  write  to  defend  yourself,  till  you 
hear  how  you  stand  in  her  estimation, 
after  my  message.  To-morrow's  post 
may  tell.' 

To-morrow's  post  did  tell. 

Two  letters  reached  Amelius  from 
Paris.  One  from  Mr.  Farnaby,  curt 
and  insolent,  breaking  off  the  marriage- 
engagement.  The  other,  from  Regina, 
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expressed  with  great  severity  of  lan- 
guage. Her  weak  nature,  like  all 
weak  natures,  ran  easily  into  extremes, 
and,  once  forced  into  asserting  itself, 
took  refuge  in  violence,  as  a  shy  per- 
son takes  refuge  in  audacity.  Only 
a  woman  of  larger  and  firmer  mind 
would  have  written  of  her  wrongs 
in  a  more  just  and  more  moderate 
tone. 

Regina  began  without  any  prelim- 
inary form  of  address  : — She  had  no 
heart  to  upbraid  Amelius,  and  no  wish 
to  speak  of  what  she  was  suffering,  to 
a  man  who  had  but  too  plainly  shown 
that  he  had  no  respect  for  himself, 
and  neither  love,  nor  pity  even,  for  her. 
In  justice  to  herself,  she  released  him 
from  his  promise,  and  returned  his 
letters  and  his  presents.  Her  own 
letters  might  be  sent  in  a  sealed  packet, 
addressed  to  her  at  her  uncle's  place 
of  business  in  London.  She  would 
pray  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  sin  that  he  had  committed, 
and  that  he  might  yet  live  to  be  a 
worthy  and  a  happy  man.  For  the 
rest,  her  decision  was  irrevocable. 
His  own  letter  to  Mrs.  Payson  con- 
demned him — and  the  testimony  of 
an  old  and  honoured  friend  of  her 
uncle  proved  that  his  wickedness  was 
no  mere  act  of  impulse,  but  a  deliberate 
course  of  infamy  and  falsehood,  con- 
tinued over  many  weeks.  From  the 
moment  when  her  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  truth,  he  was  dead  to  her — and 
she  now  bade  him  a  last  farewell. 

'  Have  you  written  to  her  ? '  Riifus 
asked,  when  he  had  seen  the  letters. 

Amelius  reddened  with  indignation. 
He  was  not  aware  of  it  himself — but 
his  look  and  manner  plainly  revealed 
that  Regina  had  lost  her  last  hold  on 
him.  Her  letter  had  inflicted  an  in- 
sult— not  a  wound  :  he  was  outraged 
and  revolted  ;  the  deeper  and  gentler 
feelings,  the  emotions  of  a  grieved 
and  humiliated  lover,  had  been  killed 
in  him  by  her  stern  words  of  dis- 
missal and  farewell. 

'  Do  you  think  I  would  allow  my- 
self to  be  treated  in  that  way,  without 


a  word  of  protest  ? '  he  said  to  Ruf  us. 
'  I  have  written  refusing  to  take  back 
my  promise.  "  I  declare,  on  my  word 
of  honour,  that  I  have  been  faithful 
to  you  and  my  engagement "  (that 
was  how  I  put  it),  "  and  I  scorn  the 
vile  construction  which  your  uncle 
and  his  friend  have  placed  upon  an 
act  of  Christian  mercy  on  my  part." 
I  wrote  more  tenderly,  before  I 
finished  my  letter ;  feeling  for  her 
distress,  and  being  anxious  above  all 
things  not  to  add  to  it.  We  shall  see 
if  she  has  love  enough  left  for  me  to 
trust  my  faith  and  honour,  instead  of 
trusting  false  appearances.  I  will 
give  her  time.' 

Rufus  considerately  abstained  from 
expi'essing  any  oi)inion.  He  waited 
until  the  morning  when  a  reply  might 
be  expected  from  Paris ;  and  then  he 
called  at  the  cottage. 

Without  a  word  of  comment,  Ame- 
lius put  a  letter  into  his  friend's  hand. 
It  was  his  own  letter  to  Regina  re- 
turned to  him.  On  the  back  of  it, 
there  was  a  line  in  Mr.  Farnaby's 
handwriting : — '  If  you  send  any  more 
letters,  they  will  be  burnt  unopened.' 
In  those  insolent  terms,  the  wretch 
wrote,  with  bankruptcy  and  exposure 
hanging  over  his  head. 

Rufus  took  Amelius  by  the  hand. 
'  There's  an  end  of  it  now,'  he  said, 
'  That  gii-1  would  never  have  made  the 
right  wife  for  you,  Amelius ;  you're 
well  out  of  it.  Forget  that  you  ever 
knew  these  people  ;  and  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.     How  is  Sally  V 

At  that  ill-timed  inquiry,  Amelius 
dropped  his  friend's  hand.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  nervous  irritability  which 
made  him  apt  to  take  offence,  where 
no  offence  was  intended.  '  O,  you 
needn't  be  alarmed  ! '  he  answered 
petulantly,  '  there's  no  fear  of  the 
poor  child  coming  back  to  live  with 
me.  She  is  still  under  the  doctor's 
care. ' 

Rufus  passed  over  the  angry  reply 
without  notice,  and  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder.  '  I  spoke  of  the  girl,'  he 
said,   '  because  I  wanted  to  help  her  ; 
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4ind  I  can  help  her,  if  you  will  let  me. 
3efore  long,  my  son,  I  shall  be  going 
back  to  the  United  States.  I  wish 
yon  would  go  with  me  !  ' 

'  And  desert  Sally!'  cried  Amelius. 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort !  Before  we 
go,  I'll  see  that  Sally  is  provided  for 
to  your  satisfaction.  Will  you  think 
■of  it,  to  please  mel ' 

Amelius  relented.  '  Anything  to 
please  you,'  he  said. 

Rufus  noticed  his  hat  on  the  table, 
and  considerately  left  him  without 
saying  more.  '  The  trouble  with 
Amelius,'  he  thought,  as  he  closed  the 
•cottage-gate,  *  is  not  over  yet.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  day  on  which  worthy  old  Sur- 
geon Pinfold  had  predicted  that 
Sally  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery had  come  and  gone — and  still 
the  medical  report  to  Amelius  was  the 
«ame  : — '  You  must  be  patient,  sir  ; 
she  is  not  well  enough  to  see  you, 
yet' 

Toff,  watching  his  young  master 
anxiously,  was  alarmed  by  the  steadily- 
progressive  change  in  him  for  the 
worse,  which  showed  itself  at  this 
time.  Now  sad  and  silent,  and  now 
Again  bitter  and  irritable,  he  had  de- 
teriorated physically  as  well  as  morally, 
until  he  really  looked  like  the  shadow 
of  his  former  self.  He  never  ex- 
changed a  word  with  his  faithful  old 
servant,  except  when  he  said  mechani- 
■cally  '  good-morning  '  or  '  good-night.' 
Toff  could  endure  it  no  longer.  At 
the  risk  of  being  roughly  misinter- 
terpreted,  he  followed  his  own  kindly 
impulse  and  spoke.  '  May  I  own  to 
you,  sir,'  he  said,  with  perfect  gentle- 
ness and  respect,  '  that  I  am  indeed 
heartily  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill.' 

Amelius  looked  at  him  sharply. 
*  You  servants  always  make  a  fuss 
about  trifles.  I  am  a  little  out  of  sorts; 
and  I  want  a  change — that's  all.  Per- 
haps I  may  go  to  America.   You  won't 


like  that ;  I  sha'n't  complain  if  you  look 
out  for  another  situation.' 

The  tears  came  into  the  old  man's 
eyes.  '  Never! '  he  answered  fervently. 
'  My  last  service,  sir,  if  you  send  me 
away,  shall  be  my  dearly-loved  ser- 
vice here.' 

All  that  was  most  tender  in  the  na- 
ture of  Amelius,  was  touched  to  the 
quick.  '  Forgive  me.  Toff,'  he  said  ;  '  I 
am  lonely  and  wretched,  and  more 
anxious  about  Sally  than  words  can 
tell.  There  can  be  no  change  in  my 
life,  until  my  mind  is  easy  about  that 
poor  little  girl.  But  if  it  does  end  in 
my  going  to  America,  you  shall  go 
with  me — I  wouldn't  lose  you,  my  good 
friend,  for  the  world.' 

Toff  still  I'emained  in  the  room,  as  if 
he  had  something  left  to  say.  Entirely 
ignorant  of  the  marriage-engagement 
between  Amelius  and  Regina,  and  of 
the  rupture  in  which  it  had  ended,  he 
vaguely  suspected  nevertheless  that 
his  master  might  have  fallen  into  an 
entanglement  with  some  lady  un- 
known. The  opportunity  of  putting 
the  question  was  now  before  him.  He 
risked  it  in  a  studiously  modest  form. 

'  Are  you  going  to  America  to  be 
married,  sir  1 ' 

Amelius  eyed  him  with  a  momen- 
tary suspicion.  '  What  has  put  that 
in  your  head  1 '  he  asked. 

'  J  don't  know,  sir,'  Toff  answered 
humbly — '  unless  it  was  my  own  vivid 
imagination.  Would  there  be  any- 
thing very  wonderful  in  a  gentleman 
of  your  age  and  appearance  conducting 
some  charming  person  to  the  altar  ? ' 

Amelius  was  conquered  once  more  ; 
he  smiled  faintly.  '  Enough  of  your 
nonsense,  Toff  !  I  shall  never  be  mar- 
ried—  under.stand  that.' 

Toffs  withered  old  face  brightened 
slyly.  He  turned  away  to  withdraw  ; 
hesitated  ;  and  suddenly  went  back  to 
his  master. 

'  Have  you  any  occasion  for  my  ser- 
vices, sir,  for  an  hour  or  two  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  No.  Be  back  before  I  go  out  my- 
self— be  back  at  three  o'clock.' 
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'Thank  yoii,  sir.  My  little  boy  is 
below,  if  you  want  anything  in  my  ab- 
sence.' 

The  little  boy,  dutifully  attending 
Toff  to  the  gate,  observed  with  grave 
surprise  that  his  father  snapped  his 
fingers  gaily  at  starting,  and  hummed 
the  first  bars  of  the  Marseillaise. 
'Something  is  going  to  happen,'  said 
Toff's  boy,  on  his  way  back  to  the 
house. 

From  the  Regent's  Park  to  Black- 
acre  Buildings  is  almost  a  journey  from 
one  end  of  London  to  the  other.  As- 
sisted for  part  of  the  way  by  an  omni- 
bus. Toff  madethejourney,  and  ari'ived 
at  the  residence  of  Surgeon  Pinfold, 
•with  the  easy  confidence  of  a  man  who 
knew  thoroughly  well  where  he  was 
going,  and  what  he  was  about.  The 
sagacity  of  Rufus  had  correctly  pene- 
trated his  intentions  :  he  had  privately 
followed  Ids  master,  and  had  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  notice  of  the  sur- 
geon— with  a  mixture  of  motives,  in 
which  pure  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  A  melius  played  the  chief  part.  His 
experience  of  the  world  told  him  that 
Sally's  departiire  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  moi-e  trouble  to  come.  '  What 
is  the  use  of  me  to  my  master,'  he  had 
argued,  '  except  to  spare  him  trouble, 
in  spite  of  himself  ] ' 

Surgeon  Pinfold  was  prescribing  for 
a,  row  of  sick  people,  seated  befoi-e 
him  on  a  bench.  '  You're  not  ill,  are 
you  V  he  said  sharply  to  Toff.  '  Very 
well,  then,  go  into  the  parlour  and 
-wait.' 

The  patients  being  dismissed,  Toff 
■attempted  to  explain  the  object  of  his 
visit.  But  the  old  naval  surgeon  in- 
sisted on  clearing  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  plain  question  first.  'Has  your 
master  sent  you  here — or  is  this  ano- 
ther private  visit,  like  the  last  % ' 

'  It  is  all  that  is  most  private,'  Toff 
answered  ;  '  my  poor  master  is  wast- 
ing away  in  unrelieved  wretched- 
ness of  suspense.  Something  must  be 
done  for  him.  O,  dear  and  good  sir, 
help  me  in   this  most  miserable  state 


of  things!  tell  me  the  truth  about  Miss 
Sally  !  ' 

Old  Pinfold  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  leaned  against  the  parlour 
wall,  looking  at  the  Frenchman  with 
a  complicated  expression,  in  wliich 
genuine  sympathy  mingled  oddly  with 
a  quaint  sense  of  amusement.  '.You're 
a  worthy  chap,'  he  said  ;  '  and  you 
shall  have  the  truth.  I  have  been  ob- 
liged to  deceive  your  master  about  this 
troublesome  young  Sally— I  have  stuck 
to  it  that  she  is  too  ill  to  see  him,  or 
to  answer  his  letters.  Both  lies  ; 
there's  nothing  the  matter  with  her 
now,  but  a  disease  that  I  can't  cure, 
the  disease  of  a  troubled  mind.  She's 
got  it  into  her  head  that  she  has  ever- 
lastingly degraded  herself  in  his  esti- 
mation by  leaving  him  and  coming 
here.  It's  no  use  telling  her — what, 
mind  you,  is  perfectly  true — that  she 
was  all  but  out  of  her  senses,  and  not 
in  the  least  responsible  for  what  she 
did  at  the  time  when  she  did  it.  She 
holds  to  her  own  opinion,  nevertheless, 
"  What  can  he  think  of  me,  but  that  I 
have  gone  back  willingly  to  the  dis- 
grace of  my  old  life  !  I  should  throw 
myself  out  of  window,  if  he  came  into 
the  room  !'  That's  how  f^he  answers  me 
— and,  what  makes  matters  worse 
still,  she's  breaking  her  heart  about 
him  all  the  time.  The  poor  wretch  is 
so  eager  for  any  little  word  of  news 
about  his  health  and  his  doings,  that 
it's  downright  pitiable  to  see  her.  I 
don't  think  her  fevered  little  brain 
will  bear  it  much  longer — and  hang 
me  if  I  can  tell  what  to  do  next  to  set 
things  right  !  The  two  women,  her 
friends,  have  no  sort  of  influence  over 
her.  When  I  saw  her  this  morning, 
she  was  ungrateful  enough  to  say, 
"Why  didn't  you  let  me  die  ?  "  How 
your  master  got  among  these  unfor- 
tunate people  is  more  than  I  know,  and 
is  no  business  of  mine — I  only  wish  he 
had  been  a  different  sort  of  man.  Be- 
fore I  knew  him  as  well  as  I  know 
him  now,  I  predicted  like  a  fool  that 
he  would  be  just  the  person  to  help 
us  in   managing  the  girl.     I  have  al- 
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tered  my  opinion.  He's  such  a  glo- 
rious fellow — so  impulsive  and  so  ten- 
der-hearted— that  he  would  be  certain, 
in  her  present  excited  state,  to  do  her 
more  harm  than  good.  Do  you  know 
if  he  is  going  to  be  married  1 ' 

Toff,  listening  thus  far  in  silent  dis- 
ti'ess.  suddenly  looked  up. 

'  Wliy  do  you  ask  me,  sir  ? ' 

'  It's  an  idle  question,  I  daresay,' 
old  Pinfold  remarked.  '  >Sally  per- 
sists in  telling  us  she's  in  the  way  of 
his  prospects  in  life— and  it's  got  some- 
how into  her  perverse  little  head  that 
his  prospects  in  life  mean  his  marriage, 
and  she's  in  the  way  of  tliat.  H.uUo  ! 
are  you  going  already  ] ' 

'  I  want  to  go  to  Miss  Sally,  sir.  I 
believe  I  can  say  something  to  com- 
fort her.  Do  you  think  she  will  see 
mer 

'  Are  you  the  man  who  has  got  the 
nickname  of  Toff?  She  sometimes 
talks  about  Toff.' 

'  Yes  sir,  yes  !  I  am  Theophile 
Leblond,  otherwise  Toff.  Where  can 
I  find  her  l ' 

Surgeon  Pinfold  rang  a  bell.  '  My 
errand-boy  is  going  past  the  house,  to 
deliver  some  medicine,'  he  answered. 
'  It's  a  poor  place  ;  but  you'll  find  it 
neat  and  nice  enougli — thanks  to  your 
good  mastei".  He's  helping  the  two 
women  to  begin  life  again  out  of  this 
country ;  and,  while  they're  waiting 
their  turn  to  get  a  passage,  they've 
taken  an  extra  room  and  hired  some 
decent  furniture,  by  your  master's  own 
wish.  O,  here's  the  boy  ;  he'll  show 
you  the  way.  One  word  before  you 
go.  What  do  you  think  of  saying  to 
Sally  1 ' 

'  I  shall  tell  her  for  one  thing,  sir, 
that  my  master  is  miserable  for  want 
of  her.' 

Surgeon  Pinfold  shook  his  head. 
'  That  won't  take  you  very  far  on  the 
way  to  persuading  her.  You  will  make 
her  miserable  too — and  there's  about 
all  you  will  get  by  it.' 

Toff  lifted  his  indicative  forefinger 
to  the  side  of  his  nose.  '  Suppose  I 
tell  her  something  else,  sir  ?     Suppose 


I  tell  her  my  master  is  not  going  to  be 
married  to  anybody  1 ' 

'  She  won't  believe  you  know  any- 
thing about  it.' 

'  She  will  believe,  for  this  reason/ 
said  Toff,  gravely  :  '  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  my  master  before  I  came  here ; 
and  I  have  it  from  his  own  lips  that 
there  is  no  young  lady  in  the  way, 
and  that  he  is  not— positively  not — 
going  to  be  married.  If  1  tell  Miss 
Sally  this,  sir,  how  do  you  say  it  will 
end  ?  Will  you  bet  me  a  shilling  it 
has  no  effect  on  her  1 ' 

'  I  won't  bet  a  farthing.  Follow  the 
boy — and  tell  young  Sally  I  have  sent 
her  a  better  doctor  than  I  am.' 

While  Toff  was  on  his  way  to  Sally, 
Toff's  boy  was  disturbing  Amelius 
by  the  announcement  of  a  visitor. 
The  card  sent  in  boi'e  this  inscrip- 
tion : — *  Brother  Bawkwell,  from  Tad- 
mor.' 

Amelius  looked  at  the  card  ;  and 
ran  into  the  hall  to  receive  the  visitor, 
with  both  hands  held  out  in  hearty 
welcome.  '  O,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  ! '  he  cried  ; '  come  in,  and  tell  me 
all  about  Tadmor  ! ' 

Brother  Bawkwell  acknowledged 
the  enthusiastic  reception  offered  ta 
him  by  a  stare  of  grim  surprise.  He 
was  a  dry  hard  old  man,  with  a  scrub- 
by white  beai'd,  a  narrow  wrinkled 
forehead,  and  an  obstinate  lipless 
mouth  ;  fitted  neither  by  age  nor  tem- 
perament to  be  the  intimate  friend  of 
any  of  his  younger  brethren  among 
the  Community.  But,  at  that  saddest 
time  of  his  life,  the  heart  of  Amelius 
warmed  to  any  one  who  reminded  him 
of  his  tranquil  and  happy  days  at  Tad- 
mor. Even  this  frozen  old  Socialist 
now  appeai-ed  to  him,  for  the  first 
time,  under  the  borrowed  aspect  of  a 
welcome  friend. 

Brother  Bawkwell  took  the  chair 
offered  to  him,  and  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings in  solemn  silence,  by  looking 
at  his  watch.  '  Twenty-five  minutes 
past  two,'  he  said  to  himself — and  put 
the  watch  back  asain. 
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'  Are  you  pressed  for  tiuio  ? '  Ame- 
lias asked. 

'  Much  maybe  done  in  ten  minutes,' 
Brother  Bawkwell  answered,  in  a 
Scotch  accent  which  had  survived  the 
test  of  lialf  a  lifetime  in  America,  '  I 
would  have  yo\i  know  I  am  in  Eng- 
land on  a  mission  from  the  Commu- 
nity, with  a  list  of  twenty-seven  per- 
sons in  all,  whom  I  am  appointed  to 
confer  with  on  matters  of  varying  im- 
portance. Yours,  friend  Amelius,  is 
a  matter  of  minor  importance.  I  can 
give  you  ten  minutes.' 

He  opened  a  big  black  pocket-book, 
stuffed  with  a  mass  of  letters ;  and, 
placing  two  of  them  on  the  table  be- 
fore him,  addressed  Amelius  as  if 
he  was  making  a  speech  at  a  public 
meeting. 

'  I  have  to  request  your  attention  to 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Council  at 
Tadmor,  bearing  date  the  third  of 
December  last ;  and  referring  to  a 
person  under  sentence  of  temporary 
sepai-ation  from  the  Community,  along 
with  yourself — ' 

'  Mellicent  ! '   Amelius  exclaimed. 

'  We  have  no  time  for  interrup- 
tion,' Brother  Bawkwell  remarked. 
'  The  pei'son  is  Sister  Mellicent ; 
and  the  business  before  the  Council 
was  to  consider  a  letter,  under 
lier  signature,  received  December 
second.  Said  letter,'  he  })roceeded, 
taking  up  one  of  his  papers,  '  is 
abridged  as  follows  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Council,  in  substance, 
the  writer  states  (first):  "That 
the  married  sister  under  whose  pro- 
tection she  has  been  living  at  New 
York,  is  about  to  settle  in  England 
with  her  husband,  appointed  to  man- 
age the  branch  of  his  business  estab- 
lished in  London.  (Second)  :  That 
she,  meaning  Sister  Mellicent,  has 
serious  reasons  for  not  accompanying 
her  relatives  to  England,  and  has  no 
other  friends  to  take  charge  of  her 
welfare,  if  she  remains  in  New  York. 
(Third)  :  That  she  appeals  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Council,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  accept  the  expres- 
4. 


siou  of  iier  sincere  repentance  for  vio- 
lating a  Bule,  and  to  permit  a  friend- 
less and  penitent  creature  to  return  to 
the  only  home  left  to  her,  her  home 
at  Tadmor. "  No,  friend  Amelius,  we 
have  no  time  for  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy ;  the  first  half  of  the  ten  minutes 
has  nearly  expired.  I  have  further  to 
inform  you  that  the  question  was  put 
to  the  vote,  in  this  form  :  "  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  serious  responsibility 
which  rests  on  the  Council,  to  consider 
the  remission  of  any  sentence  justly 
pronounced  under  the  Book  of  Rules? " 
The  result  was  very  remarkable ;  the 
votes  for  and  against  being  equally 
divided.  In  this  event,  as  you  know, 
our  laws  provide  that  the  decision 
rests  with  the  Elder  Brother — who 
gave  his  vote  thereupon  for  consider 
ing  the  remission  of  the  sentence  ;  and 
moved  the  next  I'csolution  that  the 
sentence  be  remitted  accordingly.  Car- 
ried by  a  small  majority.  Whereupon, 
Sister  Mellicent  was  received  again  at 
Tadmor.' 

*  Ah,  the  dear  old  Elder  Brother,' 
cried  Amelius — '  always  on  the  side 
of  mercy  ! ' 

Brother  Bawkwell  held  up  his 
hand  in  protest.  '  You  seem  to  have 
no  idea,'  he  said,  '  of  the  value  of 
time.  Do  be  quiet !  As  travelling- 
representative  of  the  Council,  I  am 
further  instructed  to  say,  that  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  your- 
self stands  duly  remitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remission  of  the 
the  sentence  against  Sister  Mellicent. 
You  likewise  are  free  to  return  to 
Tadmor,  at  your  own  will  and  plea- 
sure. But — ^attend  to  what  is  coming, 
friend  Amelius  ! — the  Council  holds 
to  its  resolution  that  your  choice  be- 
tween us  and  the  world  shall  be  ab- 
solutely unbiassed.  In  the  fear  of 
exercising  even  an  indirect  influence, 
we  have  purposely  abstained  from 
corresponding  with  you.  With  the 
same  motive  we  now  say  that  if  you 
do  return  to  us,  it  must  be  with  no 
interference  on  our  part.  We  inform 
you  of  an   event  that   has  happened 
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since  in  your  absence — and  we   do  no 
more/ 

He  paused,  and  looked  again  at  his 
-watch.  Time  proverbially  works  won- 
ders.    Time  closed  his  lips. 

Amelius  replied  with  a  heavy  heart. 
The  message  from  the  Council  had  re- 
called him  from  the  remembrance  of 
Mellicent  to  the  sense  of  his  own  po- 
sition. '  My  experience  of  the  world 
has  been  a  very  hard  one,'  he  said. 
'  I  would  gladly  go  back  to  Tadmor 
this  very  day,  but  for  one  considera- 
tion— '  He  hesitated  ;  the  image  of 
Sally  was  before  him.  The  tears  rose 
in  his  eyes  ;  he  said  no  more. 

Brother  Bawkwell,  driven  hard  by 
time,  got  on  his  legs,  and  handed  to 
Amelius  the  second  of  the  two  papers 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket- 
book. 

'  Here  is  a  purely  informal  docu- 
ment,' he  said  ;  '  being  a  few  lines 
from  Sister  Mellicent,  which  I  was 
charged  to  deliver  to  you.  Be  pleased 
to  read  it  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  reply.' 

There  was  not  much  to  read : — 
*  The  good  people  here,  Amelius,  have 
forgiven  me  and  let  me  return  to 
them..  I  am  living  happily  now,  dear, 
in  my  remembrances  of  you.  I  take 
the  walks  that  we  once  took  together 
— and  sometimes  I  go  out  in  the  boat 
on  the  lake,  and  think  of  the  time 
when  I  told  you  my  sad  story.  Your 
poor  little  2)et  creatures  are  under  my 
care ;  the  dog  and  the  fawn,  and  the 
birds — all  well,  and  waiting  for  you, 
with  me.  My  belief  that  you  will 
come  back  to  me  remains  the  same 
unshaken  belief  that  it  has  been  from 
the  first.  Once  more  I  say  it — you 
will  find  me  the  first  to  welcome  you, 
when  your  spirits  are  sinking  under 
the  bui-den  of  life,  and  your  heart 
turns  again  to  the  friends  of  your 
early  days.  Until  that  time  comes, 
think  of  me  now  and  then.  Good- 
bye.' 

'  I  am  waiting,'  said  Brother  Bawk- 
well, taking  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

Amelius  answered  with  an  efibrt. 


'  Thank  her  kindly  in  my  name,'  he 
said  ;  '  that  is  all.'  His  head  drooped 
while  he  spoke  ;  he  fell  into  thought 
as  if  he  had  been  alone  in  a  room. 

But  the  emissary  from  Tadmor, 
warned  by  the  minute-hand  on  the 
watch,  recalled  his  attention  to  pass- 
ing events.  '  You  would  do  me  a 
kindness,'  said  Brother  Bawkwell, 
producing  a  list  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses, '  if  you  could  put  me  in  the 
way  of  finding  the  person  named, 
eighth  from  the  top.  It's  getting  on 
towards  twenty  minutes  to  three.' 

The  address  thus  pointed  out  was 
at  no  great  distance,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Regent  s  Park.  Amelius, 
still  silent  and  thoughtful,  acted  wil- 
lingly as  a  guide.  '  Please  thank  the 
Council  for  their  kindness  to  me,'  he 
said,  when  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation. Brother  Bawkwell  looked  at 
Friend  Amelius  M'ith  a  calm  inquir- 
ing eye.  '  I  think  you'll  end  in  com- 
ing back  to  us,'  he  said.  '  I'll  take 
the  opportunity,  when  I  see  you  at 
Tadmor,  of  making  a  few  needful  re- 
marks on  the  value  of  time.' 

Amelius  went  back  to  the  cottage, 
to  see  if  Tofi"  had  returned  in  his  ab- 
sence before  he  paid  his  daily  visit  to 
Surgeon  Pinfold.  He  called  down  the 
kitchen-stairs,  '  Are  you  there,  Tofi"1 ' 
And  Toft'  answered  briskly,  '  A  t  your 
service,  sir.' 

The  sky  had  become  cloudy,  and 
threatened  rain.  Not  finding  his  um- 
brella in  the  hall,  Amelius  went  into 
the  library  to  look  for  it.  As  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  Tofi"  and  his  boy 
appeared  on  the  kitchen-stairs  ;  both 
walking  on  tiptoe,  and  both  evidently 
on  the  watch  for  something. 

Amelius  found  his  umbrella.  But 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  melancholy 
change  in  him  that  he  drop2)ed  lan- 
guidly into  the  nearest  chair,  instead 
of  going  out  at  once  with  the  easier 
activity  of  happier  days.  Sally  was 
in  his  mind  again  ;  he  was  rousing  his 
resolution  to  set  the  doctor's  com- 
mands at  defiance,  and  to  insist  on 
seeing  her,  come  what  might  of  it. 
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He  suddenly  looked  up.  A  slight 
«ound  had  startled  him. 

It  was  a  faint  rustling  sound  ;  and 
it  came  from  the  sadly-silent  room 
which  had  once  been  Sally's. 

He  listened,  and  heard  it  again. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet — ^his  heart  beat 
wildly — he  opened  the  door  of  the 
foom. 

She  was  there. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  over  her 
fast-heaving  breast.  She  was  power- 
less to  look  at  him,  powerless  to  speak 
to  him — powerless  to  move  towards 
him,  until  ho  opened  his  arms  to  her. 
Then,  all  the  love  and  all  the  sorrow 
in  the  tender  little  heart  flowed  out- 
ward to  him  in  a  low  murmuring 
cry.  She  hid  her  blushing  face  on  his 
bosom.  The  rosy  colour  softly  tinged 
her  neck — the  unspoken  confession  of 
all  she  feared,  and  all  she  hoped. 

It  was  a  time  beyond  words.  They 
were  silent  in  each  other's  arms. 

But  under  them,  on  the  floor  below, 
the  stillness  in  the  cottage  was  merrily 
broken  by  an  outburst  of  dance- 
music — with  a  rhythmical  thump- 
thump  of  feet,  keeping  time  to  the 
cheerful  tune.  Tofi"  was  playing  his 
fiddle,  and  ToS"'s  boy  was  dancing  to 
his  father's  music. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

^  FTER  waiting  a  day  or  two  for 
i~V  news  from  Amelius,  and  hear- 
ing nothing,  Eufus  went  to  make  in- 
quiries at  the  cottage. 

'  My  master  has  gone  out  of  town, 
sir,'  said  Tofi",  opening  the  door. 

'  Where  I ' 

'  I  don't  know,  sir.' 

'  Anybody  with  him  1 ' 

'I  don't  know,  sii-.' 

'  Any  news  of  Sally  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  sir.' 

Ruf  us  stepped  into  the  hall.  '  Look 
here,  Mr.  Frenchman,  three  times  is 
enough.  I  have  already  apologised 
for  treating  you  like  a  teetotum,  on  a 


former  occasion.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  do 
it  again,  sir,  if  I  don't  get  an  answer 
to  my  next  question — my  hands  are 
itching  to  be  at  you,  they  are  !  When 
is  Amelius  expected  back  1 ' 

'  Your  question  is  positive,  sir,'  said 
Toff,  with  dignity.  '  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  meet  it  with  a  positive  re- 
ply. My  master  is  expected  back,  in 
three  weeks'  time.' 

Having  obtained  some  information 
at  last,  Rufus  debated  with  himself 
what  he  should  do  next.  He  decided 
that  '  the  boy  was  worth  waiting  for,' 
and  that  his  wisest  course  (as  a  good 
American)  would  be  to  go  back,  and 
wait  in  Paris. 

Passing  through  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  two  or  three  days  later,  and 
crossing  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  that  quar- 
ter reminded  him  of  Regina.  He 
yielded  to  the  prompting  of  curiosity, 
and  inquired  if  Mr.  Farnaby  and  his 
niece  were  still  in  Paris. 

The  manager  of  the  hotel  was  in  the 
porter's  lodge  at  the  time.  So  far  as 
he  knew,  he  said,  Mr.  Farnaby  and 
his  niece,  and  an  English  gentleman 
with  them,  were  now  on  their  travels. 
They  had  left  the  hotel  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  mystery.  The  courier  had 
been  discharged  ;  and  the  coachman 
of  the  hired  carriage  which  took  them 
away,  had  been  told  to  drive  straight 
forward  until  further  orders.  In  short, 
as  the  manager  put  it,  the  departure 
resembled  a  flifrht.  Remembering 
what  his  American  agent  had  told 
him,  Rufus  received  the  information 
without  surprise.  Even  the  appar- 
ently incomprehensible  devotion  of 
Mr.  Melton  to  the  interests  of  such  a 
man  as  Farnaby,  failed  to  present  it- 
self to  him  as  a  perplexing  circum- 
stance. To  his  mind,  Mr.  Melton's 
conduct  was  plainly  attributable  to  a 
reward  in  prospect ;  and  the  name  of 
that  reward  was — Miss  Regina. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  Ru- 
fus returned  to  London. 

Once  again,  he  and  Toff  confronted 
each   other  on  the   threshold  of  the 
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door.  This  time,  the  genial  old  man 
presented  an  appearance  that  was 
little  less  than  dazzling.  From  head 
to  foot  he  was  arrayed  in  new  clothes  ; 
and  he  exhibited  an  immense  rosette 
of  white  ribbon  in  his  button  hole. 

'  Thunder  ! '  cried  Rufus.  '  Here's 
Mr.  Frenchman  going  to  be  married  !  ' 

Toff  declined  to  humour  the  joke. 
He  stood  on  his  dignity  as  stiffly  as 
ever.  '  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  possess  a 
wife  and  family  already.' 

'  Do  you  know  1  Well — none  of 
vour  know-nothing  answers  this  time. 
Has  Amelius  come  back  1 ' 

'  Yes,  sir. ' 

'  And  what's  the  news  of  Sally  V 

'  Good  news,  sir.  Miss  Sally  has 
come  back  too.' 

'  You  call  that  good  news,  do  you  ? 
I'll  say  a  word  to  Amelius.  What 
ai-e  you  standing  there  for  ]    Let  me 

by.' 

'  Pardon  me  once  more,  sir.  My 
Master  and  Miss  Sally  do  not  receive 
visitoi's  to-day.' 

'  Your  master  and  Miss  Sally  1 ' 
Piufus  repeated.  '  Has  this  old  crea- 
ture been  liquoring  up  a  little  too 
freely  1  What  do  you  mean  1 '  he 
biirst  out,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone  to  stern  surprise — '  what  do  you 
mean  by  putting  your  master  and 
Sally  together  1 ' 

Toff  shot  his  bolt  at  last.  '  They 
will    be    together,    sir,  for  the    rest 


of   their    lives.     They   were  married 
this  morning.' 

Rufus  received  the  blow  in  dead 
silence.  He  turned  about,  and  went 
back  to  his  hotel. 

Reaching  his  room,  he  opened  the 
desi)atch  box  in  which  he  kept  his 
correspondence,  and  picked  out  the 
long  letter  containing  the  description 
by  Amelius  of  his  introduction  to  the 
ladies  of  the  Farnaby  family.  He  took 
up  the  pen,  and  wrote  the  endorse- 
ment which  has  been  quoted  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  letter  itself,  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  this  narrative  : — 

'  Ah,  poor  Amelius  !  Ht^  had  better 
have  gone  back  to  Miss  Mellicent, 
and  put  up  with  the  little  drawback 
of  her  age.  What  a  bright  lovable 
fellow  he  was  !  Good-bye  to  Golden- 
heart  I ' 


Were  the  forebodings  of  Rufus  des- 
tined to  be  fulfilled]  This  question 
will  be  answered,  it  is  hoped,  in  a 
Second  Series  of  The  Fallen  Leaves 
The  narrative  of  the  married  life  of 
Amelius  presents  a  subject  too  import- 
ant to  be  treated  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  story  — and  the  First  Series 
necessarily  finds  its  end  in  the  culmi- 
nating event  of  his  life,  thus  far. 


THE    END. 
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BY  LEX. 


THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  at 
present  about  reforming  the 
•Senate  of  the  Dominion,  but  no  one 
seems  certain  or  definite  about  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Some  are  in  favour 
of  making  it  elective  ;  othei's  wish  to 
abolish  it  altogether.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Mills — to  have  the  Sen- 
ators elected  by  the  Local  Assemblies 
— seems  to  have  been  given  up  by 
evei-y  one,  even  its  advocates.  Can- 
ada has  tried  the  elective  system,  and 
found  it  wanting,  and  finally  gave  it 
up  as  usetess  on  the  inauguration  of 
Confederation.  It  was  found  that  two 
bodies,  directly  from  the  people,  was 
.simply  in  effect  an  addition  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Lower  House  ;  while  being 
in  separate  Houses,  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  was  absolutely  dangerous, 
because  in  case  of  a  deadlock,  where 
two  bodies  claimed  equal  authority, 
there  must  be  either  no  legislation,  or 
jr:\\i\  war.  The  elective  principle  was 
consequently  given  up,  after  a  trial  of 
fourteen  years. 

This  system  having  been  tried,  and 
found  to  work  badly,  is  what  has 
driven  people  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  Senate  altogether.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  a  man  seeks  to  repair  his 
house  by  pulling  it  quite  down. 
Moreover,  although  we  have  not  our- 
selves any  experience  of  our  whole 
country  being  governed  by  one  House 
alone,  we  have  the  experience  of  the 
neighV)ouring  country  in  that  respect. 
For  eight  years  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  that  country  had 
onlv  one  House.  The  evils  flowine: 
irom  it  were  the  main  inducements  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  witli 


two  Houses.  It  was  found,  that  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  ended, 
and  the  combative  instincts  had 
cooled,  the  continental  Congress  de- 
generated into  a  mere  collection  of 
rings, in  which  aquorum  could  scarcely 
be  obtained,  except  when  some  booty 
was  to  be  divided.  The  interests  of 
each  particular  State  were  the  only  in- 
terests that  were  thought  of ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  instead  of  a  United 
States,  we  would  have  seen  the  same 
state  of  affairs  in  North  America  as 
is  witnessed  in  South  America — a 
congeries  of  weak  States  in  a  chronic 
state  of  antagonism. 

The  United  States  system  of  ap- 
pointing the  Senate  has  not  been  such 
a  bond  to  keep  the  States  together  as 
it  was  thought  it  would  be.  The 
Senators  represent  States,  not  the 
country  at  large,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  to  break  up  the  L^nion  at 
the  time  of  secession,  was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  representatives  of  each 
of  the  Southern  States  from  the  LTnited 
States  Congress.  Besides  this  objec- 
tion to  the  system,  there  is  the  for- 
midable one  that  it  makes  the  Local 
Houses  sinks  of  iniquity.  The  Cam- 
erons  of  Pennsylvania,  Jones  of  Ne- 
vada, Tweed  in  New  York,  and 
Chandler  in  Michigan,  had  all  pui-- 
chased  majorities  in  the  Local  Houses 
in  those  States.  It  may  not  be  possible 
that  the  system,  if  adopted  by  Canada, 
would  lead  to  such  results ;  but  the 
Pacific  Scandal  does  not  lessen  the 
belief  that  such  results  would  be 
more  than  probable.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary,  however,  to  dilate  on  these 
changes,  as  there  is  little  chance  of 
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either  of  them  being  adopted.  Before 
any  of  them  could  be  adopted,  the 
Senate  must  decree  its  own  dissolu- 
tion, which  is  not  to  be  expected 
without  a  convulsion,  which  would 
shake  our  whole  governmental  fabric 
to  pieces. 

Now,  in  discussing  Mhat  reform 
should  be  made  in  the  Senate,  the  evils 
to  be  remedied  must  be  considered. 
It  has  been  for  centuries  a  cardinal 
principle  in  English  politics,  that  in 
making  a  change  in  any  institution, 
only  so  much  change  as  will  remedy 
the  defects  should  be  made.  The  same 
principle  should  be  acted  upon  here. 
The  defects  of  the  Senate  are,  that 
when  it  is  opposed  to  the  action  of  tlie 
Lower  House,  a  deadlock  occurs,  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy,  like  the  ap- 
pointing of  peers  in  England  to  obtain 
the  necessary  majority.  The  British 
!North  America  Act  does  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  certain  number 
of  senators  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  now ;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  England  to  make  use 
of  this  provision.  Another  evil  is  that 
the  senators  are  appointed  for  life. 
This  enables  men  who  have  grown 
too  old  for  any  useful  legislation  to 
retain  their  seats  in  the  Senate.  In 
many  cases  there  are  members  of  it 
who  only  attend  every  session  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  their  pay ;  and 
this  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  main 
objection.  In  a  country  like  ours  pub- 
lic opinion  moves  rapidly.  So  long  as 
we  are  only  a  colony  thought  cannot 
be  too  advanced.  Even  in  the  decade 
since  Confederation  public  sentiment 
has  entirely  changed.  National  feel- 
ing and  sentiment  have  already  given 
the  strongest  evidenceof  theirpresence 
among  us ;  and  at  the  next  election 
this  sentiment  of  Canadian  nationality 
will  be  still  further  developed,  and 
the  country  will  send  representatives 
to  the  Commons  strongly  imbued 
with  that  sentiment.  They  will  be 
met,  however,  by  the  same  dead  col- 
onial sentiment  of  the  Senate,  and  no 
doubt  serious  complications  may  arise. 


Hence  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing now.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
delay  till  the  danger  arises;  one  might 
as  well  wait  to  look  for  a  life-preser- 
ver until  one  is  actually  in  the  water. 

Then,  as  it  is  only  the  present  de- 
fects that  are  or  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  the  Senate  brought  into  accord 
with  public  opinion,  this  could  be  done 
by  leaving  the  nominative  System  in- 
tact and  simply  nominating  a  certain 
number  of  senators  every  five  years- 
say  one-thii-d.  Allow  one-thiixl  of  the 
present  oldest  members  to  remain  for 
five  years,  one-third  of  the  next  oldest 
for  ten  years,  and  one-third  of  the 
youngest  for  fifteen  years.  This  would 
make  the  term  of  service  for  senators, 
fifteen  years.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
five  years  all  the  old  men  would  be 
gone  and  the  Government  in  power 
would  have  the  appointment  of  one- 
thii'djfor  fifteen  years,  who  should  not 
be  older  than  forty-five.  It  may  be 
an  objection  with  some,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  appoint  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  political  party.  We 
will  not  assume  that  any  Canadian 
Government  M'ould  be  entirely  lacking 
in  patriotism  ;  but  even  if  they  did 
appoint  one-third  all  of  theirown  party,, 
it  would  not  be  so  much  out  of  the  way. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  any  Govern- 
ment would  have  a  majority.  If  the 
people  elected  a  parliamentary  majori- 
ty on  certain  principles,  would  they 
not  also  elect  a  majority  of  senators 
if  they  had  the  choice  of  them  ?  Then, 
if  a  Government  nominated  all  of  their 
own  party,  it  would  only  be  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  nation  and  doing 
what  is  now  required — making  the 
Senate  in  accord  with  the  Commons. 
If  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  had  the  right 
to  appoint  one-third  of  the  Senate 
when  he  obtained  power  would  he 
have  been  hampered  as  he  was  by  that 
body  or  will  anyone  say  it  would  have 
been  too  many  Reformers  to  appoint 
in  what  was  then  and  is  now  a  com- 
pact Conservative  Senate  1  It  ia 
thought  not. 

This  system  is  superior  to  all  others 
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in  being  practicable.  Indeed  those 
who  advocate  any  other  change  in  the 
Senate  must  advocate  this  first,  as  the 
means  to  such  change.  It  would  1)6 
impossiljle  toobtain  the  consent  of  the 
present  members  to  abolish  the  Senate. 
This  would  be  the  result  whether  the 
Senate  was  abolished  altogether  or 
only  the  elective  principle  adopted  ; 
because  veiy  few  of  the  present  mem- 
bers could  hope  for  re-election  by  the 
people.  It  may  be  said  that  an  Im- 
perial Act  could  be  obtained  to  abolish 
it.  It  is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  time  we 
commenced  to  put  into  practice  our- 
selves the  principle  which  is  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion— the  safety  of  the  people  is  the 
supreme  law ; — and  do  ourselves  what- 
ever the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Canadiati  people  require.  It  is  time 
we  began  to  look  upon  the  British 
North  America  Act  as  what  it  is,  a 
mere  Act  of  Parliament  jiassed  for  a 
particular  and  specific  purpose  and  not 
a  Constitution.  It  never  was  intended 
for  a  Constitution,  as  it  does  not  even 
hint  at,  not  to  say  enact,  the  forma- 
tion and  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet. 
All  the  chief  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  unwritten ;  and  it  seems 
strange  that  our  courts  and  legislators 
continually  talk  of  that  Act  as  the 
Canadian  Constitution. 

Hence   there    should    be    no    more 
British  legislation  for    Canada  except 


what  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
could  easily,  by  preserving  the  nomi- 
native system,  get  an  Act  for  the 
change  above  mentioned,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  required  at  present.  Under 
such  a  change  progressive  sentiment 
would  not  be  obstructed  and  stability 
would  be  assured. 

The  only  question  is  whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  the 
application.  If  the  Liberal  party  suc- 
ceed at  the  next  elections  in  England, 
there  will  be  such  a  reaction  that 
Canada  will  stand  a  strong  chance  of 
being  cut  adrift  altogether.  It  may 
be  that  we  would  have  such  good 
fortune  ;  if  so,  there  is  no  doubt 
we  shall  have  a  Canadian  as  Imperial 
Commissionei-.  (The  man  whose  pen 
so  materially  aided  to  strike  the 
shackles  off  the  people  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  is  best  entitled  to  the  posi- 
tion, and  would  no  dovibt  receive  it 
from  a  Liberal  English  Government.) 

However,  whether  the  change  comes 
sooner  or  later,  as  come  it  must,  it  is 
our  duty  to  prepare  ourselves  and  our 
institvitions  for  it,  and  to  sustain  the 
burdens  whick  increased  national  re- 
sponsibilities may  cast  upon  us. 
Among  the  many  changes  which  are 
required,  whether  as  regards  present 
benefit  or  future  responsibility,  there 
is  none  so  pressing  as  the  reform  of 
our  Senate. 
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I  TAKE  the  following  scrap  from  a 
Pi-ovincial  paper,  of  the  14tli  of 
October,  1879,  as  a  text  for  a  few  re- 
marks I  purpose  making.  By  '  St. 
John,'  I  suspect  there  is  meant  St. 
Johns,  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 

Seals  — Two   seals  were  lately  shot  in  St. 
.John  harbour  by  Sir  H — .  B — . 

One  thing  more  byway  of  text.  The 
writer  of  those  lines  was  a  few  years 
since  told  in  Montreal  of  this  trivial 
incident.  A  man  was,  one  day,  in  that 
city  driving  an  ass,  a  mule,  or  perhaps 
a  dilapidated  horse,  which  was  'baulk- 
ing' and  being  violently  beaten  in  con- 
sequence. A  good-hearted  Irishman 
stepped  mercifully  up  on  behalf  of  the 
qviadruped  of  the  team  and  said  to  the 
biped :  '  Ah,  why  do  yes  be  batin'  a 
felly-craythur  like  that?  Why  but 
yes  discoorse  him,  and  spake  kindly 
till  him  ;  and  then  he'll  take  it  along.' 
The  joke,  which  my  informant  seemed 
to  see,  was  in  the  kindly  Irishman  re- 
ferring to  the  ass  as  the  fellow-creature 
of  the  driver  ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
position  I  am  about  to  assume  to  main- 
tain that  the  Irishman  was  right ;  his 
expression  involved  no  joke,  but  only 
expressed  a  simple  truth  which  ought 
to  be  more  widely  appreciated  than 
it  is. 

The  apparent  cruelty  of  this  our 
race,  which  for  brevity's  sake,  rather 
than  correctly,  I  will  c&W  Englislimen, 
is  very  remarkable.  '  What  an  aw- 
fully dismal  day  !  Let  us  go  out  and 
kill  something,'  is  what  a  hypochon- 
driacal Englishman  is  supposed  to  say 
to  a  gloomy  friend  during  a  dull  day 
in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  race.      I  am  desirous  of 


believing  that  this  apparent  mania  for 
killing  things,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
killing,  is  not  the  result  of  any  innate 
tendency  to  cruelty,  but  arises  from 
thoughtlessness  or  needlessly  corrupted 
feeling.  Now,  this  knight  mentioned 
in  the  above  brief  extract,  if  I  were 
disposed  to  be  sarcastic,  I  would  try  to 
say  something  clever  about  the  mo- 
dern phase  into  which  Knight  Erran- 
try has  lapsed,  when  the  Flower  of 
Chivalry  dons  his  armour,  and,  in  the 
scarcity  of  objectionable  giants  and 
mischievous  magicians,  wends  forth 
into  the  world — to  kill  seals  !  I  will 
not  do  so ;  for  I  do  not   suppose   Sir 

!    H is  any  more  an  object  for  sa- 

1  tire  than  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
:  countrymen  who  have  not  yet  won 
!    their  spurs. 

Leaving  out  for  the  present,  how- 
ever,   all  consideration  of    what  the 
spirit,  it  not  the  letter,  of  the  laws 
of  true  chivalry   may  require   of    its 
dubbed  knights,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
1    feelings  of  common  humanity,  if  not 
'    crushed  down  or  distorted  by   a  cor- 
I    rupt    education,  must  revolt    at   the 
daily  instances  we  see  and  hear  of,  of 
the  '  fashionable  murder'  of  what  we 
!    are  pleased  to  call  the  loioer  animals. 
i    The   extent  to  which  the  wholly  un- 
I    restrained    slaughtering  of    harmless 
beasts  and  birds  is  carried  on,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  on,  by — say  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially 
by  those  of  them  who  rate  themselves 
of  the  '  higher  classes,' — seems  almost 
incredible.     Of  the  man  who  finds  it 
necessary,  or  believes  it  to  be  so,  to 
kill  that  he  may  eat,  I  shall  say  no- 
thing.     But  your  English  sportsman 
would  scorn    to  be  held  one  of  that 
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class.  He  wishes  you  to  understand 
distinctly  that  he  kills  for  the  sheer 
love  of  killing.  Yes,  even  men  whose 
highly  intellectual  powers  and  attain- 
ments are  admitted,  will,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  leave  their  seats  in 
Parliament,  or  their  pursuits  in  liter- 
ature or  art,  or  their  counting  houses, 
their  luxurious  dc-nothing  clubs,  and, 
as  if  running  a-muck,  rush  away  to 
the  tields  and  moors  to  try  how  many 
harmless  deer,  or  grouse,  or  pai-tridges, 
or  other  innocent  and  defenceless 
creatures,  they  can  kill  within  a  given 
time.  And  then  the  exultation  in 
telling  the  tale  of  the  score  is  a  large 
one  I  If  one  of  these  more  intellectual 
liutchers  is  persistently  remonstrath'd 
with  upon  the  cruelty  and  wanton 
destruction  of  such  a  proceeding,  he 
will  probably  at  length  tell  you  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  be  cruel ;  and  that, 
after  all,  he  does  not  really  kill  for  the 
sake  of  killing;  but  that  he  goes  hunt- 
ing these  beasts  and  birds  solely  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  he  finds 
on  such  occasions,and  for  the  exercise 
which  the  sport  affords  him  as  an  ath- 
lete and  a  marksman.  It  certain!}^ 
does  seem  a  strange  thing  to  add  a  zest 
to  the  enjoyment  of  attractive  scenery, 
this  dealing  of  death  and  pain  amongst 
other  living  creatures  who  are  not  im- 
probably as  capable  of  enjoying  it  as 
the  slaughterer  himself.  Surely,  too, 
one  can  run,  and  leap,  and  swim,  and 
climb,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  with- 
out occasionally  killing  or  maiming 
another  who  is  enjoying  the  same 
cheering  exercise.  And  why  cannot 
marksmanshij»,  as  such,  be  practised 
without  infiicting  death  or  pain  1  Let 
the  aspirant  in  this  way  outline  the 
dimensions  of  his  '  game'  upon  some 
rock  or  wall,  and  blaze  away  at  that 
to  his  heart's  content.  Or  if  he  is  am- 
bitious of  '  taking  a  shy'  at  objects  in 
motion,  let  him  fire  at  '  messengers' 
going  up  a  boy's  kite  string ;  or  let 
him  throw  those  wine  or  beer  bottles, 
which  he  has  just  emptied,  far  into  the 
nearest  lake,  stream,  or  other  tide,  and 
hit  them  with  his  shot  as  thev  float ! 


Surely  his  ingenuity  can  devise  some 
efficient  means  of  exercising  his  marks- 
manship. 

But  what  shall  Vje  said  of  the  latest, 
most  ingenious,  and  most  gallant  kil- 
ling scheme?  Let  the  reader  imagine 
if  he  can — and  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine without  having  seen  it — two,  or 
more,  entities,  really  calling  tkem- 
selves  men,  bravely  girding  up  their 
manly  mu.scles  and  nerves  for  the 
daring  achievement,  and  with  a  bear- 
ing as  dauntless  as  was  ever  that  of 
King  Arthur,  Launcelot,or  any  other 
mediaeval  knight  that  ever  drew  rein 
in  joust,  entering  the  lists,  each  against 
every  other,  upon  the  desperate  strife 
intent — of  trying  who  can,  within  a 
given  time,  shoot  the  most  ])igeons, 
being  propelled  one  by  one  out  of  a 
box  I  And  this  is  called  sport  I  And. 
as  such,  is  indulged  in  and  boasted  of 
by  beings  who  presume  to  call  them- 
selves gentlemen  !  With  a  still  more 
heroic  air  might  any  bumpkin  boast  of 
his  achievements  in  the  killing  line, 
after  having  eaten  a  hunk  of  mitey 
cheese.  But  the  whole  thing  is  too 
ridiculous  and  too  inhuman  to  be  fur- 
ther dwelt  upon  with  patience.  I  fear, 
however,  that  many  ages  must  elapse 
before  the  appeals  and  remonstrances 
of  those  whose  views  upon  these  mat- 
ters concur  with  those  here  expressed, 
can  produce  any  salutary  effect  upon 
the  'fashionable  murderers'  of  our 
mother  country.  Probably  before  these 
slaughtering  sentiments  can  be  eradic- 
ated, what  are  called  game  animals  shall 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  that 
country.  Then  probably  a  wail  of 
something  like  remorse  will  swell  over 
the  land  ;  and  people  will  regret  the 
inhuman  propensities  of  themselves 
and  their  fathers  when  it  is  too    late. 

In  this  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  is 
surely  permissible  for  us  to  believe 
that  the  case  may  be  difJ'erent.  Let  us 
hope  that,  whatever  murderous  public 
sentiment  there  may  be  amongst  us, 
it  is  not  so  widespread  and  ineradica- 
ble but  that  reform,  in  the  direction  I 
have  been  indicating,  may  yet  be  pos- 
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sible.  Let  its  reflect  upon  how  much 
may  be  done  in  a  newly-settled  coun- 
try, which  would  be  utterly  impracti- 
cable in  an  older  one;  how  compara- 
tively much  easier  it  is  to  mould  the 
character  of  a  young  and  growing  peo- 
ple than  that  of  an  old  nation,  with  its 
innate  prejudices  and  its  habits  the 
growth  of  centuries.  Let  us  hope, 
then,  that  those  amongst  us  who  are 
adverse  to  the  '  slaughtering  of  the 
innocents  '  who  cannot  speak  in  their 
own  defence,  may  so  influence  the 
feelings  of  our  fellow-countrymen  gen- 
erally as  to  stop  at  length  this  cruel 
and  most  needless  slaughter.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  we  already  have  the 
majority  of  them  on  the  humane  side  ; 
but  probably  a  large  proportion  even 
of  these  have  not  yet  given  much  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  matter.  It  is  cer- 
tainly high  time  that  they  should  do  so. 
It  can  be  scarcely  necessaiy  to  i-e- 
mind  the  reader  of  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place — even  within 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  in 
the  number  of  game  animals — or  say 
rather  of  those  which  are  hunted— 
which  have  dwelt  within  the  forests, 
and  along  the  shores  of  Canada.  In 
times  past — even  a  hundred  years 
since— the  regions  named  abounded 
with  such  animals,  of  species  which  it 
is  needless  to  catalogue,  most  of  which 
have  already  become  almost  extinct. 
I  speak  now  more  particularly  of  the 
older  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
Surely  the  destruction  has  been  need- 
less ;  and  equally  certain  is  it  that  it 
is  to  be  regretted.  Take,  for  instance, 
our  representatives  of  the  Deer  Family, 
common  deer,  once  numerous  through- 
out a  portion  of  the  older  Provinces  ; 
the  noble  and  stately  moose,  and  the 
lithe  and  beautiful  caribou.  With 
the  earliest  white  frequenters  of  our 
forests,  the  hunting  and  trapping  of 
fur  bearing  animals"  was  the  principal 
pursuit ;  whilst  those  of  the  deer  tribe 
were  killed  as  food.  These  latter  were 
so  numerous  that  they  could  be  taken 
in  sufiicient  numbers  to  fuinish  the 
necessary  food  supply  without  makin^^ 


any  great  demand  upon  the  fur  catch- 
er's time  as  such.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  habitually 
killed  more  of  them  than  were  neces- 
sary to  maintain  that  food  supply,  and 
so  it  was  maintained.  So  it  was  with 
the  pioneer  husbandmen.  But  in  ])ro- 
cess  of  time,  and  as  the  country  be- 
came more  widely  settled  with  human 
inhabitants,  the  state  of  aflfairs  be- 
came very  different.  The  demand  for 
food  became  so  great  in  proportion  to 
the  supply  of  game  animals,  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  hunt  the  latter.  Every- 
thing considered,  butcher  meat  be- 
came cheaper  than  venison,  as  it  is 
still,  the  disproportion  between  the 
cost  of  the  two  becoming  every  day 
greater.  Then  there  were  still  at 
large  certain  vagabondish  backwoods- 
men who  preferred  roaming  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  game,  to  cviltivating  the 
fields  as  industrious  farmers  ;  and 
these  tended  still  more  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  game  animals.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  native  Canadians  are 
to  be  considered,  this  latter  class  of 
men  has  become  somewhat  rare  in  the 
five  older  Provinces.  Rare,  I  mean, 
as  amongthe  nativesof  thecountry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  hunters  of  our  wild 
beasts  and  birds  have  increased  in  a 
probably  larger  pro]JOrtion  by  acces- 
sions from  abroad.  Every  year,  num- 
bers of  men  cross  the  Atlantic  to — as 
they  call  it — '  enjoy  a  season's  shoot- 
ing,' in  the  forests,  shores,  and  prai- 
ries of  Canada.  Of  all  the  destruc- 
tive agents  operating  upon  the  game 
animals  of  the  country,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the'se  are  the  most 
destructive.  These  are  the  gentlemen 
who  destroy  for  the  mere  sport  of 
destroying,  and  who  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  the  needy  man  who  kills  a 
game  animal  for  food,  as  'a  mere  pot- 
hunter.' 

Fancy  one  of  these  valiant  ones, 
after  a  run  over  here  from  England 
for  a  few  weeks,  going  back  to  delight 
the  ears  of  his  friends  with  the  tale  of 
the  dozens  of  moose  and  caribou  he 
has   gallantly    slain  during   his  brief 
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visit.  What  fun  it  must  have  been  ! 
What  terror  and  torment  he  caused  to 
his  innocent  victims  !  Wluit  a  glori- 
ous destruction  of  life  and  property  ! 
As  to  the  latter  point,  he  would  not 
improbably  tell  us  that  he  had  given 
all  the  carcasses  to  the  i)oor ;  and,  if  so, 
we  should  have  to  reply  that,  in  prob- 
ably nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  animal 
was  killed  in  such  a  remote  and 
nearly  inaccessible  spot,  that  the  meat 
would  not,  to  the  poorest  man  in  the 
country,  be  considered  worth  the  cost 
of  carrying  it  out  of  the  woods.  Can 
any  person  undertake  to  say  one  word 
in  defence  of  this  oidrageous  destruc- 
tion of  our  noblest  game  animals  1 
Already  the  deer,  moose,  and  caribou 
have  become  almost  extinct  in  our 
forests ;  and,  except  in  a  few  still 
favoured  localities,  they  have  quite 
disappeared.  In  some  of  the  Pro- 
vinces there  exist  what  are  called 
'  Game  Protection  Societies  ; '  and  in 
some  of  them  the  Local  Legislatures 
have  passed  enactiwents  with  the  ob- 
ject of  ^checking  this  wholesale  de- 
struction, and  preventing  the  utter 
extinction  of  these  animals.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  these  enact- 
ments effect  but  a  very  slight  check 
upon  the  evil.  The  imposition  of  a 
moderate  license  fee  upon  every  man 
who  wishes  to  carry  a  gun  into  the 
Avoods,  although  well  enough  as  far  as 
it  goes,  can  but  slightly  affect  the 
number  of  skilled  hunters  who  will 
frequent  our  forests  ;  whilst  the  re- 
striction of  the  number  of  animals 
which  a  hunter  may  kill  within  a  sea- 
son, is  a  provision  which  may  be,  and 
is,  easily  evaded. 

But  why  lay  down  a  law  that  the 
man  who  has  a  passion  for  Jdlling 
something  may  be  permitted  to  shoot 
three,  or  seven,  or  whatever  the 
restricted  number  may  be,  moose, 
&c.,  '  to  his  own  gun,'  in  a  season  ] 
Why,  I  would  ask,  not  cease  to  shoot, 
or  otherwise  kill  them,  altogether  1 
The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
any  animal  of  the  deer  tribe  can  be 
economicaUy   hunted    in    Canada,    by 


either  Indian  or  white  man,  who  ha» 
to  toil  for  his  livelihood — to  whom 
time,  and  the  wages  of  well-employed 
time,  are  an  object.  In  this  country 
want  need  not  drive  any  man  to  war 
upon  wild  beasts.  Any  man  who  is 
capable  of  a  day's  hunting  in  our 
forests  may,  if  he  choo-ses,  obtain 
much  more  remunerative  employment 
at  something  else  and  something  harm- 
less. It  is  true  that  there  .still  re- 
mains amongst  us  some  of  that  vaga- 
bond class,  already  mentioned,  who 
would  rather,  at  any  time,  go  tramp- 
ing about  the  woods  than  be  vtsefully 
employed  in  some  industrial  pursuit ; 
and  who  would  not  hesitate  in  pursu- 
ing the  trail  of  a  poor  persecuted 
moose,  to  spend  as  much  time  as,  if 
occupied  in  some  other  industrial  oc- 
cupation, would  have  enabled  them  to 
earn  the  full  value  of  half-a-dozen, 
such  animals.  Any  course  which 
would  restrain  this  species  of  vaga- 
bondage would  be  a  really  mei-ciful 
one. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  ovl;/  ob- 
ject to  be  stibserved  by  the  hunting 
and  slaughtering  of  the  moose,  caribou  ,^ 
and  deer  of  our  forests,  is  that  of  gra- 
tifying one  of  the  worst  propensities 
of  the  pristine  savagery  of  human  na- 
ture— the  desire  to  '  kill  something  ' 
for  the  sheer  love  of  killing.  Is  this 
a  propensity  which,  upon  any  ground 
whatsoever,  should  be  encouraged  I 
On  the  contrar}^  should  not  every  ra- 
tional and  just  measure  be  taken  to 
restrain  it  1  I  can  scarcely  doubt 
what  will  be  the  answer  of  every 
really  humane  man.  Of  the  natives 
or  permanent  residents  of  Canada, 
who  have,  or  think  they  have,  nothing^ 
better  to  do,  and  whose  pecuniary 
means  are  such  that  they  feel  they 
can  afford  to  sj'end  their  time  in 
tramping  and  shooting  about  the 
woods,  the  number  is  small.  Still, 
there  are  a  few  of  this  class.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Nimrods  that  we  Can- 
adians know  most  of,  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  transient  visitors  from 
the     '  Mother    Country,'    men    with 
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abundance  of    means    and  too   much 
leisure — doughty    champions   of  that 
modern    knight  errantry   which  goes 
wandering    about  the  world    seeking 
what  it  may  kill.     Is  it  desirable  that 
either  of  these  classes  should   be  suf- 
fered to  utterly  exterminate  the  small 
relict  which  still  remains  of  the  beau- 
tiful,  and    harmless,    and  defenceless 
tenants  of  our  forests  1     I   speak  not 
•of  animals  which  are  considered  nox- 
ious to   man,  such  as   bears,  wolves, 
'  lucifers,'  and    others   of  smaller  di- 
mensions.     By  the  law  as  to  self-pre- 
servation, we  may  justify  ourselves  in 
destroying  these  whenever  and   wher- 
ever we  can,  and  oftentimes  at  no  in- 
considerable  expense  ;  but    with   our 
moose,  caribou,  and  deer,  with  many 
of  our  fur-bearing  animals,  which  are 
perfecth'  harmless  to  man,  and  whose 
fur  has  ceased   to  be  of  commercial 
value  equal   to,    or  greater  than,  the 
actual  cost  of  procuring  it  ;  and  with 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  birds, 
the  case  is  far  different.     Thus  it  is, 
then  :     These  animals  of  the  classes 
just  named  are  perfectly  harmless  to 
men ;    their   destruction  cannot,    ex- 
cept in  some  extreme  and  exceptional 
individual  case,  benefit  the   people  of 
the  country  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  destruction  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  loss  to  the  com- 
munity ;  consequently  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  whatever  why  they  should 
be  destroyed   at  all.      8ome    persons 
may  contend  that  these  feroi  naturce, 
although     harmless,    yet     being    no 
good — at  all    events   in   their  living 
state — it  is    therefore  permissible    to 
destroy   them.     To  this,  my  reply  is, 
that   it   is  not   I'ight   to   destroy  any- 
thing whatever  unless  a   real  benefit 
can  with   reasonable  certainty  be  an- 
ticipated to  accrue  from  that  destruc- 
tion.    Yet  the  continued  living  exist- 
ence of  these  creatures  is  a  good,  even 
when  viewed  from   a  humanly  selfish 
point   of   view.      They    are  a  good,  if 
not  otherwise,  through  the  enjoyment 
that  is  afforded   to  the  appreciating 
man    in    seeing    and    admiring   their 


stately,  or  graceful,  forms,  roaming  in 
fearless  and  joyful  freedom  through 
their  native  homes,  and  adding  ten- 
fold to  the  charms  of  our  grand  old 
forests. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  legislative 
restrictions  which  have  been  enacted  ; 
notwithstanding   the   persistent  indi- 
vidual  and   combined   efforts   of    the 
well-disposed  amongst   us  to  prevent 
such  a  deplorable  result ;  it  is  certain 
that,  as  already  stated,  our  three  Can- 
adian    rejjreseutatives    of     the    deer 
family  are   rapidly  disappearing,  and, 
at  the    ])resent    rate   of    destruction, 
must    very  soon   become  utterly  ex- 
tinct.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
they  are   mercilessly  hunted   by  men 
of  irksome  leisure  and  superabundant 
means,  partly  residents  of  the  country, 
but  every  year  comprising  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  persons   from   abroad — the 
whole  class  calling  themselves  '  sports- 
men.' At  all  possible  times,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  but  especially  dur- 
ing the  deep  snows  of  an  unusually 
severe  winter,  when  the  poor  animals 
can  scarcely  budge  even  to  save  their 
lives,   and  when  even   at  times  they 
I   seem  to  seek  succour  in  the  vicinity  of 
human  abodes,  they  are  run  down  by 
dogs,  snared,  trapped,  helplessly  shot, 
and   butchered   in   all   sorts  of  ways, 
and  in  defiance  of  law,  common  sense, 
and  common  humanity,  by  the  impro- 
vident  and    heartless    vagabond  ry  of 
our    own  country.      As  for  this    lat- 
ter class  of  miscreants,    remonstrance 
I   is  only  wasted   upon  them  :  they  can 
only    be    ruled  with   a   strong  hand. 
With  the  former  class  of  slaughterers, 
let  us  hope  that  the  case   is  different, 
and  that  they  may   be   led  to  see  the 
error  and   inhumanity  of   their  ways. 
A  military  gentleman,  the  author  of 
several  deservedly  popular  works,  prin- 
cipally relating  to  the  natui-al  history 
and  woodland  life  of  these  Provinces, 
who  is  a  '  sportsman,'  and  has  himself 
killed  a  moose  or  two,  once   said,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  author  of  these  re- 
marks, that  to  see  the  gx*eat,  tenderly 
appealing,    melting   eyes    of    a    cow- 
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moose,  turned  up  to  tlie  countenance 
of  her  slayer  the  moment  after  he  had 
thrust  his  hunting  knife  into  her 
throat,  was  a  sight  so  touching  that 
lie  thought  no  man  would  ever  wish 
to  see  it  twice;  he,  at  least,  did  not. 
Would  that  there  were  more  like  him. 

Surely  fashion,  and  the  thoughtless- 
ness which  is  allied  to  a  close  adher- 
ance  of  fashion,  must  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  seemingly  need- 
less and  wanton  butchering  of  harm- 
less creatures.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  highly  intellectual  men, 
with  cultured  minds  and  refined 
habits,  can  really  think  at  all  of  the 
cruelty  and  the  sinful  destruction  of 
the  beautiful  and  good  which  they 
perpetrate  in  one  of  these  sporting 
raids  of  theirs.  They  just  go  on  doing 
it  under  the  vague  impression  that  it 
is  '  the  thing '  to  do,  and  that  it  al- 
ways has  been  done.  If  any  of  these 
gentlemen  really  have  an  incurable 
blood  mania  why  cannot  they  go  and 
refresh  their  killing  propensities  by 
holding  intercourse  with  wolves,  bears 
(especially  grizzlies),  hyaenas,  leopards, 
tigers,  lions,  crocodiles,  venomous  ser- 
pents, and  such-like  animals,  which  the 
world,  as  an  habitation  for  man,  could 
dispense  with— or  even  rats,  or  mice, 
and  other  such  smaller  vermin ;  and 
let  alone  the  harmless  and  the  good  1 
There  would  be  something  much  more 
nearly  akin  to  mediaeval  knight-erran- 
try in  assailing  such  '  monsters  '  as 
these.  Simply  speaking,  it  would  be 
more  manly  than  butchering  a  poor 
moose  swamped  in  snow-drifts,  jaop- 
ping  at  pigeons  out  of  a  trap,  or  shoot- 
ing a  lone  seal  whilst  trying  to  escape 
from  a  general  slaughter. 

A  word  more  as  to  the  seal.  How- 
ever disquieting  and  harrowing  it  is 
to  all  except  the  most  cruel  of  human 
natures  to  hear  of,  and  still  more  to 
witness,  the  wholesale  manner  in 
which,  upon  the  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  coasts,  these  poor  creatures 
are  every  spring  slaughtered  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  even  millions, 


within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  I 
suppose  it  is  needless  to  utter  any  re- 
monstrance upon  that  point,  whilst 
seal-oil  and  seal-skins  command  a 
high  price  in  the  markets.  It  is 
quite  certain  that,  in  view  of  the  im- 
provident and  lavish  way  in  which 
'  sealing '  is  carried  on,  the  whole  busi- 
ness must  soon  cease,  and  the  hunted 
animal  become  all  but  exterminated. 
This  individual  seal,  with  the  account 
of  whose  decease  I  commenced  this- 
paper,  was  some  poor  waif  which  had 
escaped  from  last  Spring's  havoc  ;  and 
his  life  might  have  been  spared  under- 
all  the  circumstances.  Since  these- 
poor  creatures  have  been  so  furiously 
hunted,  stray  individuals  often  wan- 
der far  away  from  their  former  haunts; 
they  are  perfectly  harmless ;  they 
are  not  indisposed  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  kindly  men — and 
why  should  they  not  be  encouraged  to 
do  so  1  Reader,  did  you  ever  see  a 
seal  travelling,  according  to  his  wont, 
or  fishing,  or  disporting  himself,  in 
the  water  ?  Anything  more  variedly 
and  charmingly  graceful  than  his. 
movements  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
It  is  a  sight  that  might  often  delight 
the  promenadcr  upon  our  shores  were 
we  a  less  cruel  people. 

I  must  yet  add  a  few  words  on  be- 
half of  the  birds  which,  by  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage  or  the  music  of  their 
song,  lend  a  charm  to  our  fields  and 
woodsides.  It  is  useless  to  say  aught 
of  what  are  called  '  game  birds.'  They 
are  obviously  doomed,  and  must,  with- 
in a  few  years,  become  extinct.  Xot 
so,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  all.  Yet,  in- 
credible as  it  may  sound,  a  wanton 
and  woful  destruction  has  been  made 
even  of  the  singing  birds  of  this  coun- 
try. Evilly  instructed,  or  wholly  un-^ 
instructed  boys,  from  the  time  that 
they  were  old  enough  to  carry  a  gun, 
have  been  suffered  to  play  the  'sports- 
man '  upon  our  beautiful  and  musical 
little  feathered  friends.  Even  adult 
men  have  been  monsters  enough  to 
destroy  them  for  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  their  fields  and  gardens  (!) 
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only  to  find  afterwards  that  they  have 
been  dolts  enough  to  destroy  their 
true  friends.  By-the-by,  I  have  been 
assui-ed  that,  within  the  sweep  of  a 
radius  of  several  miles  in  the  country 
around  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  there  is 
-scarcely  ever  a  wild  bird  of  any  sort 
or  description  to  be  seen.  The  reason 
assigned  is  that,  for  several  years  past, 
the  French  North  American  Naval 
Squadron  has  been  accustomed  to  lie 
for  a  few  weeks  in  summer  in  Sydney 
harbour,  and  our  honoured  allies  have 
made  game  of  all  the  birds.  If  the 
report  is  true,  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Sydney  people  have 
not  been,  in  one  particular  at  least,  a 
little  too  hospitable. 

In  some  of  the  Provinces,  laws  have 
been  enacted  protecting  singing  and 
other  innocuous  birds  from  the  hands 
of  the  destroyer.  There  is  reasou,  too, 
to  Vjelieve  that  they  meet  with  a  fair 
<iegree  of  obedient  observance,  which 
«hews  that  they  fortunately  are  not 
in  advance  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
times.  If  the  boys  of  the  present 
generation,  in  the  mass,  evince  merely 
a  marked  disposition  to  keep  their 
^uns  and  their  gins  away  from  our 
favourite  birds,  we  may  expect  much 
from  the  next  generation.  And  how 
desirable  it  is  that  we  should  have 
these  merry  chirper.s  and  warblers  in 
greater     number,      honestly     paying 


their  way  in  their  servic3s  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener,  and  increas- 
ing their  present  intimacy  with  all 
of  us  human  beings  who  will  permit 
it.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  culti- 
vating the  most  intimate  relations 
with  these  would-be  fondlings.  There 
are  ladies  amongst  us  who  have  large 
and  diversified  families  of  these  out- 
door pets,  which  come  daily  to  their 
lady  friends'  windows  to  be  fed  and 
talked  to  ;  and  the  writer  has  himself 
been  permitted,  through  long  fami- 
liarity, to  stroke  down  the  back  a '  wild' 
native  bird — one  that  had  never  been 
caged,  or  housed — as  she  sat  com- 
posedly on  her  nest.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  great  and  influ- 
ential majority  of  the  people  shall  be 
in  favour  of  protecting  from  murderous 
hands,  and  of  cultivating  the  noble 
moose,  cai'ibou,  and  deer,  a  few  of 
which  still  survive,  as  well  as  the  other 
innocuous  animals  which  still  roam 
in  our  forests.  Then,  but  not  until 
then,  we  may  pass  laws  for  their  pro- 
tection which  can  be  rendered  opera- 
tive. Why  should  they  be  extermi- 
nated 1,  If  they  are  not  so  to  be,  we 
must  forbid  their  being  killed  at  all. 
I  venture  to  hope  that  these  views  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  every  hu- 
mane reader  who  may  honour  them 
with  a  jierusal. 
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BY    NICHOLAS    FLOOD    DAVIX,    TORONTO. 


AN  article  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  this  magazine  which 
well  expressed  the  want  felt  by  those 
who  are  preparing  to  become  lawyers. 
That  such  an  article  should  be  written 
by  a  student  at  this  hour  in  Canada 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  something 
is  wrong.  All  the  civilized  world 
over,  tutors,  pi'ofessoi's,  head-masters, 
royal  commissioners,  have  been  now, 
for  a  long  time,  seeking,  and  continue, 
with  unabated  zeal,  to  seek,  new 
means  for  perfecting  the  machinery  of 
education.  How  to  get  knowledge 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  is  of  all 
problems  that  to  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  time  bends  itself  most  earnestly 
to  solve.  In  this  Province  we  have 
an  educational  system  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
if,  indeed,  it  does  not  stand  pre-eminent. 
Yet,  a  learned  body  like  the  Law 
Society,  instead  of  co-operating  with 
the  educational  forces  at  work  around, 
yielding  to  a  cry  short-sighted,  selfish 
and  ignoble,  have  decided  on  a  policy 
of  inaction.  To  describe  their  con- 
duct as  a  retrogradation  would  be  to 
libel  the  past.  Their  attitude  is  as 
false  to  ancient  legal  tradition  as  to 
the  modern  spirit. 

Something  in  the  shape  of  a  law 
school  was  in  existence  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  A  few  gentlemen,  well 
instructed  in  their  profession,  were 
periodically  hired  for  as  much  a  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Local  House 
pockets  for  his  month  of  anxious  kill- 
ing labour,  to  lecture  on  certain 
branches  of  law.  But  soon,  local 
jealousy,  whose  ideal  of  a  State  is  a 
prairie  without  tree  or  hillock,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  qualify  the  howl- 


ing waste  of  monotonous  equality,  took 
the  alarm.  The  generous  heart  of  man 
speedily  resents  injustice.  Agitation 
rose  high  over  the  horriljle  grievance 
that  in  the  capital  of  the  Province 
students  should  enjoy  advantages 
sharing  in  which  was  impossible  for 
those  in  the  backwoods.  In  an  hour 
of  meddlesome  folly,  the  principle  of 
representation  had  been  adopted  for 
recruiting  the  body  of  benchers.  All 
representative  bodies  are  cowardly  ; 
loud,  and  bold,  as  a  faction-bully 
with  his  whole  kennel  behind  him, 
and  a  single  enemy  in  front,  when 
supported  by  a  popular  boom,  a 
generous  jieople  rising  in  their  might, 
etc. ;  timid  as  the  proverbial  hare  when 
not  thus  buttressed  from  behind.  The 
benchers  bowed  the  head  before  the 
boorish  clamour. 

It  seems  there  was  one  mistaken 
rule  the  removal  of  which  would  have 
gone  far  to  allay,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
country  students  were  concerned,  the 
local  irritation.  The  time  necessary 
to  serve  was  shortened  for  those  attend- 
ing the  lectures  —  an  inducement, 
probably,  to  regular  attendance.  That 
no  such  inducement  was  necessary 
has  been  proved  by  subsequent  ex- 
perience. Whether  necessary  or  not, 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  country 
students  to  have  the  time  of  jirobation 
regulated  solely  by  the  examination 
hall  was  just.  The  only  creditable 
reason  that  could  be  given  for  refusing 
it  was,  that  granting  it  would  be 
taking  in  an  enlightened  age  an  ob- 
scurantist step.  There  is  a  univei'se 
between  lancing  a  diseased  part  and 
making  the  happy  despatch.  It 
would  not  require  a  Bench  of  Judges 
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to  decide  the  question  of  superior 
liberality  between  yielding  to  the 
px'oposal  for  reform  and  wholly  giving 
up  the  lectures.  This  last  coui-se, 
peevish  or  premeditated,  was  that 
which  commended  itself  to  the  quintes- 
sential wisdom  of  the  Provincial  Bar. 
In  the  absence  of  any  practical  reason 
for  a  proceeding  so  strange,  it  seems 
as  whimsical  as  the  justice  of  the 
soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  kill  one  of  two  captives, 
l)ut  who,  unable  to  distinguish  the 
doomed  man,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake,  killed  both. 

There  was,  it  should  seem,  a  pi-acti- 
cal  reason.  Some  of  the  benchers, 
from  whom  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  were  careless  whether 
there  was  a  law  school  or  not,  and 
those  who  took  just  views,  were  over- 
borne by  the  dead  weight  of  the 
country  vote.  One  could  wish  that 
the  motive  moving  that  enlightened 
mass  might  be  described  as  creditable. 
It  was  not  creditable.  Jt  was  selfish. 
It  trampled  on  country,  on  profession, 
on  duty  in  all  respects.  This  language 
is  not  too  strong.  It  is  used  advisedly. 
The  head  of  a  legal  firm  occupies  the 
position  of  parent  to  his  students.  He 
is  a  leader  in  his  profession.  He 
knows  how  miich  the  welfare  of  a 
country  depends  on  the  character  of 
those  who  administer  the  law.  '  That 
other  priesthood,'  says  Burke,  when 
he  would  emphasize  the  relation  of 
lawyers  to  the  body  of  the  people ; 
their  silent,  all-searching,  pervasive 
power.  It  is  the  same  sage  writer 
who  tells  us  that  nothing  can  stand 
long  which  does  not  stand  with  credit. 
A  great  profession  can  maintain  a 
position  of  honour  and  respect  only  by 
having  members  at  once  worthy  and 
proud  of  it.  All  this  is  presumably 
known  to  the  heads  of  jirominent 
legal  firms.  They  also  know  that  the 
success,  and  even  happiness,  of  their 
students  may  depend,  in  no  small 
degree,  on  having  enjoyed  for  a  few 
years  the  advantages  of  residence  in  a 
capital.  The  way  the  country  benchers 


fulfilled  their  manifold  trust  in  its 
regard  was  to  put  their  knife  in  the 
Law  School.  By  it  their  best  students, 
just  as  they  became  useful,  were 
attracted  to  Toronto.  Their  best 
students  will  probably  be  attracted  to 
Toronto  Law  School  or  no  Law 
School.  In  a  fit  of  rampant  localism 
they  stabbed  the  young  institution. 
The  same  motive  has  led  them  to 
reject  Mr.  Crooks'  motion  to  shoi-ten 
the  years  of  studentship  for  tliose  who 
should,  while  serving  their  term,  take 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  Toronto 
University. 

Whatever,  from  our  point  of  view, 
may  be  thought  of  the  policy  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Crooks'  motion,  of  the 
motives  of  those  who  burked  it  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  For  and 
against  Mr.  Crooks'  plan  much  might 
be  said.  To  utilize  the  University  for 
professional  education  is  in  accordance 
with  the  original  idea  of  a  University, 
though  that  idea  is  hardly  adhered  to 
when  this  is  done,  no  security  being 
taken  that  there  shall  have  been  a 
preliminary  liberal  education  or  some- 
thing answering  thereto.  The  disad- 
vantages are  not  small.  You  turn 
out  on  the  world  men  with  L^niversity 
degrees  who,  by  over-rating  their  im- 
portance, are  sui-e  to  be  injured  by 
them ;  who  have  had  no  training  in 
those  arts  of  which  a  University  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  temple — arts  which 
undoubtedly  soften,  and  refine,  and 
brighten,  and,  save  where  the  material 
is  unfavourable,  ennoble;  whose  future 
cultivation  is  imperilled,  if  not  eflfect- 
ively  prevented,  by  what  is  pai-tly  the 
consequence  of  that  which  should  be  a 
badge  of  culture,  the  manifold  conceit 
spawned  under  the  prolific  influence 
of  those  forcing  conjunctures,  small 
parts,  meagre  acquirements  and  cheaj) 
honours  ;  learned  men  with  knowledge 
neither  of  history,  nor  literature,  nor 
science ;  not  educated  in  any  true 
sense  ;  enlightened  in  no  sense  at  all. 
An  excuse  moreover  would  be  afforded 
to  the  Law  School  for  neglecting  a 
direct  immediate  duty. 
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That  duty  is  plain.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  legal  profession  of  this 
great  Province  is  wholly  in  their 
hands.  They  regulate  the  admis- 
sion of  students,  and  prescribe  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  ei-e  one  can 
issue  a  writ  or  wear  a  gown.  The 
noblest  section  under  the  heading 
'Powers  of  Benchers'  in  the  138th 
chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads 
like  a  satire  to-day  : — '  The  Benchers 
may  make  rules  for  the  improvement  of 
legal  education ;  and  maji  appoint 
readers  and  lecturers  witli  salaries ;  *  * 
and  may  establish  scholarships.'  They 
are  a  wealthy  body.  The  students' 
fees  largely  swell  this  wealth.  Is 
their  duty  to  the  students,  to  the  pro- 
fession, to  the  Province  fulfilled  by  pro- 
viding for  a  certain  number  of  exami- 
nations and  paying  four  examiners? 

It  has  been  said  in  their  justification 
that  no  lecturers,  worth  having,  were 
to  be  found.  Where  do  they  find 
examiners  1  Can  men  be  found  fit  to 
pronounce  on  proficiency  in  studies  of 
which  they  do  not  know  enough  to 
justify  their  lecturing  thereon  1  It 
needs  no  argument  to  refute  the  asser- 
tion. It  is  not  a  fact.  The  writer 
has  made  a  point  of  attending  the 
lectures  given  gratuitously  by  Mr. 
Ewart  and  Mr.  Delamere,  and  he  can 
testify  that  the  lectures  of  these 
gentlemen  are  as  useful  as  any  lectures 
he  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  in  the 
Temple  or  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  What 
you  want  in  a  lecturer  on  law  to 
students,  certainly  in  their  earlier 
years,  is  not  profundity  or  largeness 
of  grasp,  but  rather  the  faculty  of 
guidance,  familiarity  with  the  diffi- 
culties w^hich  beset  the  beginner,  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  country,  and  a 
capacity  for  directing  the  traveller  the 
best  route  to  take.  What  is  needed 
is  a  surveyor  who  has  been  over  the 
ground,  and  who  has  sufficient  in- 
telligence to  indicate  the  results  of  his 
admeasurements  and  the  best  points 
from  which  to  start.  To  the  student 
just  entered,  a  finger-post  is  more 
desirable  than  a  philosopher. 
5 


Teachers  of  this  class  are,  at  all 
events,  enough  to  begin  with.  Time 
and  encouragement  would  supply  us 
with  Birbecks  and  Brooms.  Good 
men  cannot  be  expected  to  devote 
themselves  to  special  studies  for  small 
pay.  What  we  would  propose  is  this  : 
four  readershij)s  in  law  of  $1,200  a 
year  each,  and  one  in  juris2:)rudenceof 
$1,500;  no  scholarships,  but  instead 
thereof  a  prize  of  82,000,  payable  in 
sums  of  8500  a  year  to  any  person 
producing  a  work  of  five  hundred 
pages,  8vo.,  which  the  judges  would 
pronounce  a  contribution  of  sterling 
value  to  legal  literature.  AVe  badly 
need  good  legal  authors.  A  Canadian 
lawyer  must  be  a  good  English  lawyer ; 
he  must  know  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  ;  he  must  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Canadian  law ;  yet  he  is 
almost  without  such  assistance  as  his 
brethren  in  England  and  the  Republic 
possess.  This  want  would  soon  be 
supplied  if  the  above  proj^osal  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  Blake  is  Treasurer.  Some 
action  might  fairly  be  expected  from 
him.  If  the  Bar  generally  has  lost 
esprit  de  corps,  this  virtue  must  surely 
abide  in  those  who  have  climbed  to 
the  head  of  their  profession.  If  Mr. 
Blake  were  not  Treasurer,  those  who 
not  undeservedly  chant  his  praises 
would  say  of  him,  in  reference  to  the 
present  subject,  as  they  do  in  regard 
to  so  much  else — '  If  Blake  were 
Treasurei',  this  sort  of  thing  could 
never  exist.  A  master  mind  like  his 
would  sway  the  benchers  in  the  right 
direction.  The  energy  of  a  great  en- 
lightened will  would  be  felt  through 
the  whole  legal  body'  —  with  much 
of  the  same  sort.  In  the  case  of 
no  man  whom  experience  or  reading 
makes  known  has  achievement  ever 
been  so  discounted.  Greatness  is  al- 
ways stimulating,  whether  with  you 
or  opposed  to  you.  One  would  like 
at  times  to  see  a  manifestation  of 
greatness.  The  eye  tires  of  the 
amorphous  outlines  of  the  calculating, 
the  petty,  the  mean.     A  sympathetic 
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person  like  the  -writei'  has  been  more 
than  once  led  to  share  the  expectancy, 
if  not  the  opinions,  of  the  enthusiasts. 
He  has  for  a  moment  been  deluded 
into  the  idea  that  a  forcing  process 
would  do  something.  But  it  was  like 
coaxing  chain  lightning  out  of  a  hay 
stack.  It  is  a  paradox.  Never  have 
great  possibilities  barked  closer  at  the 
heels  of,  or  been  farther  from  biting, 
performance.  Had  Mr.  Blake  died 
seven  years  ago,  our  Virgil  of  the 
near  future  writing  the  Canadian  epic 
would  have  sung  of  him  as  the  young 
Marcellus  of  the  North.  Here  is 
something  for  him  to  do.  Everyone 
saw  him  made  Treasurer  with  approval 
and  hope.  The  dawn  of  a  better  state 
of  things,  it  was  felt,  must  be  at  hand. 
As  yet,  he  has  done  nothing,  unless 
he  is  the  author  of  tbe  scheme,  pro- 
viding law  libraries  for  every  country 
town.  But  the  distribution  of  libraries, 
unless  the  writer  is  mistaken,  is  not 
what  localism  wants.  Nothing  would 
appease  that  short  of  the  destruction  of 
Osgoode  Hall,  and  setting  up  a  Vice 
Chancellor  in  every  lumber-village. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  Mr. 
Mowat  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pass 
a  Bill  enacting  that  every  pioneer,  in 
addition  to  his  axe,  saw,  hammer  and 
cooking  utensils,  should  be  provided, 
at  the  public  expense,  with  a  Chief 
Justice  and  a  couple  of  Judges.  The 
only  fruitful  field  for  Mr.  Blake's 
reforming  energy  is  in  the  direction 
of  devising  effective  legal  educational 
machinery  here  in  Toronto.  If  he 
neglects  that  his  treasurei'ship  will 
have  been  like  Queen  Mary's  preg- 
nancy, big  with  hope  and — disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Blake  lately  made  an  admirable 
little  speech  at  the  Legal  and  Literary 
Society.  In  this  speech  he  let  fall 
some  remarks  which  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  he  is  alive  not  merely 
to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  as  pointed 
out  above,  but  realizes  the  gravity  of 
the  question  of  general  education  in 
its  bearing  on  the  character  of  his 
profession.       Men  are  crowding  into 


law,  not  a  few  of  whom  cannot  speak 
their  own  language  correctly.  That 
this  invasion  of  the  Philistines  has 
long  been  going  forward,  though  not 
in  such  swarms  as  at  present,  is 
proved  by  the  vocabulary  of  some  of 
the  Q.  C.'s.  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  silk  on  their  backs  1  It  would 
hardly  be  unjust  to  require  of  a 
Queen's  Counsel  that  he  should  speak 
the  Queen's  English.  Their  grammar 
is  often  as  original  as  their  lexico- 
gi'aphical  aberrations.  Not  without 
successors  is  the  late  eminent  lawyer 
who  asked  a  witness  : — '  Now,  now, 
witness  on  your  oath,  was  you  there? '^ 
— the  witness,  determined  to  be  as. 
correct  as  the  lawyer,  replying : — '  I 
were,  sir.'  Such  blemishes  are  the 
more  remarkable,  because  brought 
into  glaring  contrast  with  forensic 
exhibitions  displaying  the  highest 
qualities  by  men  like  Mr.  Dalton 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Bethune, 
Mr.  Christopher  Robinson,  Mr.  Hector 
Cameron,  and  one  or  two  others,  and 
with  the  learning  of  a  judiciary  with- 
out a  superior  in  the  world  for  in- 
tegrity and  erudition,  and  whose  ex- 
quisite urbanity  to  the  bar  might, 
with  profit,  be  taken  as  a  model  in 
Westminster  Hall.  One  never  sees 
here  that  tendency  to  snub  the  bar 
which  disfigures  the  demeanour  of 
English  Judges,  always  excepting  a 
man  whose  manners  are  worthy  of  his 
genius,  Sir  Alexander  Cockbi;rn. 

It  may  be  asked  what  interest  have 
the  public  in  the  general  culture  of 
lawyers.  As  property  owners,  and  as 
owners  of  the  more  valuable  wealth 
of  citizenship  in  a  free  state,  we  are 
all  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  wise 
legislation,  and  the  eflicient  and  honest 
administration  of  law.  What  the 
amateur  administration  of  law  issues 
in,  receives,  in  the  Lucan  tragedy, 
ghastly  illustration.  The  chaos  in 
the  United  States  is  familiar  to  law- 
yers ;  its  effects  cannot  be  measured 
by  occasional  causes  cilehres,  significant 
and  scandalous  as  they  sometimes  are. 
The   unbeliever   never    suspects    the 
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moral  strength  he  takes  while  un- 
consciously breathing  a  Christian  at- 
mosphere. How  much  of  all  that 
makes  life  wortli  having  depends 
on  the  laws,  politics,  political  constitu- 
tion, character  of  politicians  and  law- 
yei-s  and  others,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  over-rate ;  how  much  of 
our  power  to  be  what  we  are,  is  drawn 
from  the  same  source  is  hardly  sus- 
pected. Less  or  more  than  man,  says 
Aristotle,  must  he  be  who  could  live 
outside  a  State.  What  the  spinal 
column  is  to  the  human  organism, 
what  the  volition  of  a  virtuous  man  is 
to  his  whole  moral  being,  the  law  of 
a  country  is  to  its  constitution  and 
civic  life.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his 
celebrated  ode,  asks,  what  constitutes 
a  State  1  Not  the  battlements  of 
fenced  towers,  runs  his  answer ;  not 
proud  cities  with  handsome  churches  ; 
not  a  teeming  commerce  ;  not  courts, 
with  their  vanities  and  treacheries 
and  pride  ;  but  men,  high-minded  men, 
enlightened,  moral,  strong,  knowing 
their  duties  and  their  rights,  and 
determined  to  maintain  them — these 
constitute  a  State 

"And   sovereign   law   that   States  collected 
will." 

Such  a  State  could  not  exist — could 
not  be  approached,  if  every  lawyer  in 
the  community  was  a  mere  costs  ferret. 
The  founders  of  the  noblest  States 
were  great  legislators,  and  free  institu- 
tions are  in  hourly  peril  where  there 
is  not  an  instructed  high-minded  bar. 
Tlie  degradation  of  the  legal  profession 
would  soon  be  followed  by  the  coi-rup- 
tion  of  the  judiciary. 

If  any  large  number  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  the  people  are 
incapable  of  taking  a  broad  view  of 
their  interests ;  if  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  them  to  consider  the  well-being  of 
the  State,  even  with  a  view  to  their 
own  ultimate  well  being ;  if  only  mei*e 
sordid  considerations  can  make  them 
feel  an  intere.st  in  the  liberal  culture 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  future — then  we 
say  that  education  makes  people  truth- 


ful, honest,  honourable;  that  it  wakes 
them  to  a  consciousness  of  motives 
looking  in  the  direction  of  rectitude, 
which  have  no  existence  for  illiterate 
people  ;  that  it  tends  to  qualify  the 
degrading  worship  of  wealth  ;  that 
quickening  imagination  it  enables 
men,  who  might  otherwise  prove  dis- 
honest, to  realize  all  the  miseries 
which  follow  dishonesty.  An  educated 
lawyer  is,  therefore,  far  more  worthy 
of  trust  than  an  ignorant  one,  how- 
ever well  up  the  latter  may  be  in  his 
profession.  As  Mr.  Blake  pointed 
out  at  the  Legal  and  Literary  Society, 
there  is  nothing  elevating  or  enlarging 
in  legal  studies,  unless  in  the  case  of 
those  'very  happily  born.'  The  ten- 
dency of  legal  studies  is  to  sharpen, 
not  to  expand,  and  it  is  well  if  the 
sharpness  does  not  degenerate  into 
sharp  practice.  Where  there  is  not 
the  hold  which  liberal  culture  gives, 
the  character,  under  such  influences, 
is  apt  to  drop  sheer  down  to  utter 
worthlessuess.  Hence  those  occa- 
sional escapades  which  call  for  the 
interference  of  judges,  and  leave  de- 
luded clients  robbed,  and  sometimes 
ruined.  A  contcieneeless  priesthood 
is  not  more  dangerous  to  the  morals 
and  honour  of  communities,  than  a 
conscienceless  legal  body  to  their 
goods  and  chattels.  The  morals  of 
priesthoods  have  risen  with  education. 
They  have  again  become  scandalous 
when  ignorance  has  re-asserted  itself, 
and  some  Jezebel  insisted  on  'making 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.' 
The  application  is  not  far  to  seek  in 
the  case  of  'that  other  priesthood.' 
Late,  but  not  too  late,  is  it  to  raise 
a  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths.  More  important  than  exam- 
iners in  law,  more  important  than 
lecturers  in  law,  more  important  than 
Judicature  Bills,  is  devising  guarantees 
that  only  tit  men  shall  receive  a  license 
to  practise  law.  The  union  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  profession  here 
makes  anxiety  on  this  point  more  im- 
portant than  where  they  are  not  united. 
Clients   have   seldom   to  complain  of 
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weak  advocacy  where  the  advocate  is 
chosen  by  a  skilled  class.  Where  the 
attorney  is  also  a  barristex-,  he  some- 
times sacrifices  the  interest  of  his 
clients  to  his  vanity  as  an  advocate. 
Culture  which  hates  unfitness,  which 
teaches  us,  as  Horace  says,  to  choose 
tasks  suited  to  our  ability,  and  to  con- 
sider well  what  our  strength  is  equal 
to,  and  what  it  will  fail  creditably  to 
support,  is  the  only  cure  for  such 
disturbing  vanity.  Let  a  certain 
mark  of  general  attainments  very 
much  higher  than  the  entrance  stand- 
ard— that  standard  itself,   we  assume, 


having  been  considerably  raised — be 
required  before  calling  a  man  to  the 
bar,  and  without  severing  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession,  you  secure 
the  advantages  of  severance  and  the 
advantages  of  union.  By  an  elastic 
principle,  which  coiild  work  no  hard- 
ship whatever,  a  tendency  towards 
division  of  labour  would  have  been 
created  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws.  In  ten  years  the  bar  of  Canada 
would  compare  with  an\'  bar  in  the 
world,  and  the  usefulness  of  lawyers 
generally  in  Court  and  office  to  tiie 
public  be  indefinitely  enhanced. 


PEECOCITY.— A  SONNET. 


BY   ALICE   HORTON. 


A     EOSY  apple  dropt  down  at  my  feet 

•"^         Before  the  rest  were  ripe  ;  I  stooped  to  S(c 
What  blight,  or  worm,  wrought  its  maturity. 

For  there  had  been  no  sun  to  make  it  sweet ; 
Its  seeming  ripeness  found  I  a  fair  cheat : 
'Twas  a  poor  windfall,  whose  precocity 
Showed  that  disease  at  its  life's  core  must  be, — 

"What  good  fruit  ripens  without  time,  or  heat  ? 
Full  many  a  luscious  fruit  is  late  and  sour, 
Requiring  months  of  sun  and  frost  to  mellow 
So  winter  pears  at  Faster-tide  grow  yellow 
When  the  spring  buds  are  bursting  into  flower 

And  genius  sometimes  seems  the  best  to  me 

That  has  a  certain  seal  of  ancienty. 
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BY   CENTURION 


AYEAE  ago  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  was  drawn  to 
the  question  of  our  national  defence, 
by  a  powerfully-written  article,  en- 
titled '  A  Plea  for  the  Militia,'  pub- 
lished in  the  February  (1879)  number 
of  The  Canadian  Monthly.  The  in- 
terest which  that  article  evoked  led  to 
many  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
the  Militia,  and  as  to  what  was  requi- 
site in  order  to  place  it  in  a  state  of 
etficiency.  Many  persons — amongst 
them  some  prominent  politicians — 
said,  '  Let  us  know  what  you  want, 
make  a  definite  request,  and  the  coun- 
try will  doubtless  approve.  But  the 
country  is  ignorant  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  your  grievances,  and  until 
you  state  them,  you  cannot  hope  for 
redress.'  This  seems  reasonable,  but, 
unfortunately,  is  impossible.  Doctors 
of  medicine  may  agree  as  to  diagnosis, 
but  differ  as  to  treatment.  Similarly, 
every  officer  who  has  givisn  much 
thought  to  the  Militia  question,  will 
agree  that  there  are  certain  evils  to 
complain  of  ;  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  no  two  will  agree  as  to  the  pre- 
cise remedy  which  shall  be  applied. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  no  intention  of 
assuming  the  position  of  a  mouthpiece 
of  the  Militia  Force,  that  the  writer 
has  undertaken  the  task  before  him. 
The  intention  is  simply  to  place  before 
the  public,  and  particularly  before  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent state  ef  the  ^Militia  organization. 
Any  opinion  as  to  what  is  necessary 
in  order  to  place  the  force  in  a  better 
position,  the  writer  is  individually  re- 
sponsible for;  and  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  such  opinions  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  individual,  and  not 
collective. 


At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Militia  Law  (22nd  May,  1868),  the 
attention  of  the  public  was,  in  a  par- 
ticular degree,  drawn  to  Militia  mat- 
ters. Since  March,  1866,  there  had 
been  constant  rumours  of  Fenian  at- 
tempts at  invasion;  the  Active  Militia 
had  been  frequently  under  Arms,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  experience  had 
been  gained  in  actual  service,  which 
qualified  officers  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  what  was  requisite  in  order  to  place 
the  Militia  upon  a  proper  footing. 
Knowing  that  a  new  Militia  law  was 
in  process  of  incubation,  many  officers 
forwarded  to  the  Militia  Department 
expressions  of  their  views.  The  then 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  a  most 
efficient  and  thorough  soldier,  who 
understood  fully  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  drafted  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations, which  he  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  many  prominent 
officers  of  the  force,  before  presenting 
them  to  the  Minister  of  Militia.  All 
in  vain,  however.  RecommeTidations 
were  pigeon-holed,  and  experience  dis- 
regarded ;  and  the  Militia  Act  of 
1868  was  forced  upon  the  country  in 
defiance  of  the  opinions  of  the  existing 
Militia  force,  from  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral downwai'ds. 

Singulai'ly  enough,  the  Act  pre- 
sents few  objectionable  feat\ires  ;  it  is 
elastic  and  permissive  in  its  character  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  has  M'orked  well. 
But  it  might  have  been  better,  and  its 
results  might  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory, had  advice  been  taken.  It  is 
probable  that  there  would  have  been 
irreconcileable  differences  of  opinion 
then  as  now,  as  to  what  should  be,  and 
what  should  not  be,  included  in  the 
Act ;  but  certain  of  the  things  recom- 
mended   must  have    approved   them- 
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selves  to  all ;  and  the  Militia  force 
would  have  been  better  satisfied  had 
they  not  been  entirely  ignored  in 
the  framing  of  an  Act  for  their  gov- 
ernance. 

The  Militia  law  of  1868,  provides 
for  a  Militia,  to  consist  of  all  male 
inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  60,  not  exempted  or  disquali- 
fied by  law,  and  being  British  subjects 
by  birth  or  naturalization.  These  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  the  Jirst 
class  being  of  unmarried  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30;  the  second 
class  of  unmarried  men  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  io  ;  the  thiixl  class  of 
married  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45  ;  and  the  fourth  class  of  those 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  4.5  and 
60.  This  force  is  to  be  enumerated 
periodically  by  officers  who  ai-e  ap- 
pointed to  command  them,  the  country 
being  divided  territorially  into  regi- 
mental divisions  for  that  purpose. 
This  force,  at  tlie  last  enumeration, 
in  1873,  numbered  738,981  of  all 
classes.  The  enumeration  did  not, 
however,  include  British  Columbia, 
or  Prince  Edward  Island. 

We  ai'e  frequently  given  gi-eat  cre- 
dit in  England  for  the  organization  of 
so  large  a  Militia,  it  being  taken  for 
granted  that,  as  there  are  legimental 
officers  appointed  to  this  large  force, 
it  has  other  than  a  paper  organiza- 
tion. It  is  an  absurd  supposition  on 
its  face,  but  is,  nevertlieless,  current. 
The  fact  is,  that  beyond  the  purpose  of 
its  periodical  enumeration,  the  Reserve 
Militia  does  not  exist  as  a  military 
body.  It  has  never  been  mustered. 
There  are  not  arms,  accouti-ements, 
ammunition,  or  uniforms  sufficient  for 
a  twentieth  part  of  its  number  in  the 
possession  of  the  country.  Even  the 
officers  of  the  Reserve  Militia  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  adopt  their  military  titles, 
or  wear  their  uniform  upon  public 
occasions. 

It  is,  however,  eminently  satisfac- 
tory that  the  country  should  know 
that  there  exists  in  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  the  Reserve  Militia 


(unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  45)  no  !ess  than  275,827  men 
who  are  available  by  law  for  military 
service,  in  addition  to  the  existing  Ac- 
tive Militia. 

The  Militia  Act  further  provides 
for  the  division  of  the  Militia  into  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Militia  ;  the  for- 
mer class  being  subdivided  into  the 
Volunteer,  the  Regular,  and  the  Ma- 
rine Militia.  The  first  subdivision  is 
the  only  operative  force,  and  consti- 
tutes the  '  Active  Militia '  of  the 
country,  no  steps  having  been  taken 
to  organize  the  other  subdivisions. 
The  Volunteer  Militia  is  composed  of 
corps  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
for  a  term  of  service  of  three  years, 
subject  to  annual  periods  of  training 
of  between  eight  and  sixteen  days, 
for  which  they  are  by  law  entitled  to 
fifty  cents  per  day's  drill.  This  foi'ce 
is  supplied  with  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  clothing,  and  while  upon  duty  are 
subject  to  the  '  Queen's  Regulations  ' 
and  'Articles  of  War,'  i.e.,  are  liable 
to  the  same  discipline  and  penalties  as 
regular  soldiers.  The  strength  of  this 
force,  as  prescribed  by  law,  is  45,000, 
by  the  Act  of  1868  and  its  subse- 
quent amendments  in  1871,  when 
British  Columbia  and  Manitoba  wei'e 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  Dominion. 
Jt  is  to  this  force,  the  only  operative 
force  under  the  Militia  Act,  that  the 
subsequent  remarks  will  apply.  It  is 
the  first  line  of  defence,  and  has  been 
called  the  '  Canadian  army,'  both  by 
enthusiastic  Adjutants-general,  and 
military  journalists. 

When, in  1868,  the  Active  or  Volun- 
teer Militia  was  re-enrolled  under  the 
new  Act,  they  were  in  the  following 
proportion,  according  to  the  various 
arms  of  the  service,  viz.  : — 

Cavalrv  -     -     -     -  1,386 

Field  Batteries  (9)  719 

Garrison    "      -     -  3,315 

Engineers    -     -     -  184 

Infantry  and  Rifles  31,566 


Total 


37,170of  allranks. 
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This  number,  it  must  lie  remembered, 
was  bond  fide.     The  men  were  those 
who  had  joined  under  the  Militia  Law 
of  18G3,  and  who  re-enrolled  under  the 
new  law,  and  having  had  more  or  less 
actual  service  from  1SG3  to  1868,  they 
were  fairly  efficient.     But  though  37,- 
000  out  of  the  prescribed  40,000  en- 
rolled under  the  Act  of   1868,  there 
were  a  large  number — the  veterans  of 
the    force  as   it    were — who  retired. 
Yet  the  Active   Militia  of  1868  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  officers  of 
the  force  who  had  the  jileasure  of  serv- 
ing with  it.  The  material  was  magnifi- 
■cent,thelatcnt  national  spirit  had  been 
evoked  by  the  Fenian   raids,  and  the 
men  serving  in  the  ranks  were  actu- 
ated by  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  rather 
than  from   a  desire  to  have  a  fort- 
night's jollification  at    the  country's 
expense,  as  is  too  often  the  motive 
•cause  in  these  latter  days.    A  s  an  illus- 
tration of  this   patriotic  feeling,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  quote  the  first  clause 
of  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  Militia  for  1867.   '  Since  the  spring 
of  1866,  the  Volunteer  force  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  has  increased  from  348 
companies,  with  a  nominal  strength  of 
19,597  men,  to  569  companies,  with  a 
nominal  strength  of  33,754  men.'  This 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  that, 
when  circumstances  render  it  neces- 
sary, the  military  spirit  of  the  country 
will  be  found  equal  to  any  emergency.    ; 
The  men  who  enrolled  in  1866,  did  so 
with  the    full  expectation  that  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  repel  an  ene- 
my from  our  shores,  and  yet  in  a  few 
weeks  14,000  men  were  added  to  our 
defensive  force.  As  it  was  in  the  past, 
so  will  it  be  in  the  future,  unless  the 
spirit  of  1775,  1812,  1837,  and  1866, 
Las  forsaken  Canadian  manhood. 

Prior  to  1870,  with  the  exception 
of  a  camp  of  observation  at  Thorold, 
in  1866,  the  Active  Militia  had  per- 
formed its  annual  drill  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  corps ;  but  in 
1870,  a  system  of  '  camps  of  exercise  ' 
was  inaugurated,  which  bid  fair  to 
[produce  the  happiest  results  so  far  as 


the   efficiency   of  the  force  was  con- 
cei-ned.       The    brigade    camps    then 
formed   were  for  the  double  purpose 
of  maintaining   a   force  in  hand  suffi- 
cient to  repel  any  Fenian  movement, 
and,  at  the  same   time,  to  carry  out 
the  annual  drill.    The  success  of  these 
camps  was  so  apparent  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1871)  divisional  and  brig- 
ade camps  were  formed,  at  which  22, 
544    of    all    ranks    were    assembled. 
During  that  year,  owing  to  the  impe- 
tus given  by  the  camps  of  exercise,  the 
actual  numbers  drilled  were  34,410. 
In  1872,  the  number  who  performed 
drill  in  the  brigade  or  divisional  camps 
was   24,144.      In  1873,   the  previous 
system  was  reverted  to,  and  corps  were 
allowed  to  perform  their  annual  drill 
at  their  own  headquarters.     In  conse- 
quence, the  total  number  of  those  who 
performed  drill  during  the  year  was 
reduced  to  19,963,  upwards  of  10,000 
less  than  the  numbers  of  the  previous 
year.     The  next  year  (1874),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insufficient  appropri- 
ation, the  numbers  who  were  to  drill 
were  limited  to  42  of  all  ranks  in  each 
company,  instead  of  58  as  prescribed 
by  regulation.     In  1875,  owing  to  the 
introduction    of    brigade    camps,  the 
numbers  who    attended   drill   during 
the  year  were  28,845  of  all  ranks,  and 
this  number  was  attained  with   the 
companies  at   the   reduced   strength. 
Since  1875,  the  reduction  of  the  Mili- 
tia vote  has  prevented  the  assemblage 
of  the  Active  Militia  in  camps,  and  a 
corresponding    redaction  in  numbers 
and  efficiency  has  become  apparent. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  Active 
Militia,  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Cavalry 

-     1,803 

Field  Batteries  (17) 

1,326 

Garrison    "  - 

-     3,048 

Engineers  - 

232 

Infantry 

-  27,990 

Ptifles 

9,330 

43,720 
But  in  1876  there  were  only  funds  to 
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admit  of  21,518  men  performing  an- 
nual drill  ;  in  1877  only  21,012  could 
drill ;  in  1878  only  19,569,  or  about 
4-9ths  of  the  nominal  strength  of  the 
force. 

Now  this  reduction  of  strength  for 
annual  drill  forms  one  of  the  pi'omi- 
nent  causes  of  complaint  from  officers 
of  the  Active  Militia.  An  officer  who 
has  the  zeal  and  energy  to  keep  up  a 
good  coi'ps,  at  full  strength,  does  not 
like  to  be  struck  off  the  roll  for  annual 
drill  for  a  whole  year,  neither  does  he 
like  to  perform  drill  with  two  officers 
and  40  men,  when  he  has  three  offi- 
cers and  55  men  on  his  establishment. 
In  the  first  case,  it  almost  means  de- 
struction to  his  corps,  for  it  is  hard 
enough  to  keep  men  together  when 
they  meet  for  drill  from  year  to  year  ; 
in  the  second  case,  he  must  offend  one 
officer  and  fifteen  men  by  leaving  them 
at  home.  One  of  two  things  should 
be  done ; — either  the  Active  Militia 
force  should  drill  in  full  strength  everv 
year,  or  the  nominal  strength  should 
be  reduced  to  suit  the  amount  to  be 
granted  by  Parliament  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Militia.  It  is  an  in- 
justice to  the  whole  force  to  endea- 
vour to  maintain  it  at  a  strength  of 
43,729,  when  there  are  onlv  funds 
to  drill  19,569  !  One  might'  as  well 
expect  to  be  able  to  winter  43  horses 
in  good  condition  with  the  same 
amount  of  hay  and  eats  as  is  required 
to  keep  19  !  Better  to  keep  19  well  than 
43  badly,  and  the  same  argument  ap- 
plies to  the  Active  Militia.  For  years 
past  there  has  been  a  lack  of  funds  to 
ensure  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
force,  and  every  department  has  suf- 
fered accordingly. 

What  is  wanted,  thei-efore,  is  a 
fixed  annual  appropriation  for  Militia 
purposes,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 
This  sum  should  not  be  liable  to  re- 
duction according  to  the  necessities  or 
caprices  of  succeeding  administrations. 
Hitherto  it  has  formed  the  item  of  an- 
nual appropriation  upon  which  reduc- 
tion could  apparently  be  most  easily 
effected,  and  has  suffered  accordingly. 


I  say,  apparently,  because  in  reality 
the  reductions  have  been  more  or  less 
felt  by  every  member  of  the  force. 
Either  he  has  been  stinted  in  num- 
bers, in  pay,  in  clothing,  in  ammuni- 
tion, or  in  equipment,  as  a  conse- 
quence. The  advisability  of  a  fixed 
vote  is  most  apparent.  Knowing  that 
a  specific  sum  would  be  at  his  credit 
annually,  the  Minister  of  Militia  could 
arrange  with  his  department  as  to  th& 
precise  strength  of  force  to  be  main- 
tained, the  quantity  of  arms,  clothing,, 
ammunition,  stores,  etc.,  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  amount  he  could  af- 
ford towards  completing  the  equip- 
ment of  the  force,  from  year  to  year. 
Xow, nothing  is  fixed,  and  nothing  can 
be  promised  or  performed  until  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Xo  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  about  annual 
drill  until  close  upon  the  time  when 
that  drill  must  be  performed,  and  thus 
the  convenience  of  every  officer  and 
man  belonging  to  the  force  is  post- 
poned. Were  it  otherwise,  otficers 
and  men  could  make  their  arrange- 
ments, and  look  with  certainty  to  the 
time  when  they  would  be  compelled 
to  put  in  their  drill,  and  as  most  men 
have  to  obtain  permission  from  their 
employers  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
be  no  small  convenience  to  them  were 
the  time  a  fixed  one. 

The  (juestion  that  next  arises,  is  the 
method  in  which  the  drill  prescribed 
by  law  is  to  be  performed.  Economi- 
cal reasons  have  caused  the  cessation 
of  Camps  of  Instruction.  But  should 
they  prevail  in  such  a  question  ?  It 
has  been  shown  that  they  are  popu- 
lar, by  the  numbers  which  attended 
them.  All  authorities  unite  in  pro- 
nouncing them  to  have  been  benefi- 
cial so  far  as  the  instruction  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  force  were  concerned. 
Ten  days  in  a  brigade  camp  would 
give  a  young  soldier  a  better  idea  of 
what  he  would  be  called  upon  to  un- 
dergo in  actual  service,  than  three 
months  company  or  battalion  drill  in 
a  drill  shed,  even  if  the  instructors 
i    were  competent.     The  qitestion  of  effi- 
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ciency   is  the  one  that   must  govern 
this    consideration.      Either   the   Ac- 
tive Militia  is  training  for  prospective 
duty  as  soldiers,  or  they  are  playing  a 
very  childish  part.    Either  the  Govern- 
ment is   si)ending   the    money  voted 
every  year  for  military    purposes  in 
order  to  train   up    a  reliable  and  etfi- 
cient   body   of  soldiers,  or    they    are 
wasting  the  country's  resources.  There 
can  be  no  halting  place  between  these 
two  opinions.     If  the  first  is  the  true 
light  in   which  the  matter    is    to  be 
viewed,  then  financial  questions  should 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  where  efli- 
ciency  is  concerned.     By  this  we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  country 
should  be  called  upon  to  devote  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  its  revenue 
to    Militia    purposes,    but    that   the 
money  appropriated  should  be  so  dis- 
posed of  as  to  insure  the  highest  state 
of  etficiency  from  the  numbers  which 
can,  under  that  appropi'iation,  be  an- 
nually trained.       It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  soldiers  cannot  be  made  in 
a  day,  and  that  careful  and  laborious 
training  can  alone  impart  that  respect 
for  discipline  and    unhesitating  obed- 
ience  which  constitutes  the  etiicient 
soldier.     Then,  again,  the   very  per- 
sons who  deprecate  Militia  expendi- 
ture are  the  harshest  critics  when  the 
half- trained,     ill-set-up,     and     badly- 
clothed  Militiaman  comes  to  the  front 
upon  an  emergency.     They  are  apt  to 
exclaim,  '  Where  has  the  money  gone 
that  I  have  for  years  contributed  to 
make  that  man  a   soldier,'  forgetting 
that  the  economies  which  he  has  so 
long  and  loudly  clamoured  for,  have 
been  the  means  of  causing  the  defi- 
ciencies he  rails  at.      But  take  that 
raw  recruit  into  a  camp  of  instruc- 
tion, furnish  him   the  models  for  his 
bearing  and  dress,  rouse  the  spirit  of 
emtilation  in  his  breast,  while  at  the 
same  time  you  impart  the   technical 
instruction  which  is   necessary  to  his 
efliciency,  and  you  will  very  soon  see 
the  recruit  turn  into  a  soldier. 

Few  persons,  unless  they  are  them- 
selves members  of  the  Active  Militia 


force,  recognise  or  realize  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  a  conscientious  and 
painstaking  officer  laVjours  in  the  effort 
to  keep  up  an  efficient  company.     No 
sooner  has  he,  by  unremitting  atten- 
tion and  laboriotis  instruction,  got  to- 
gether and  trained  a  company  of  effi- 
cient soldiers,  than  the  exigencies  of 
the  laVjour  market,  the  natural  rest- 
lessness and  ambition  of  the   native 
Canadian,  caprice  or  necessity,  catises 
it  to  melt  away,  and  the  task   must 
be  constantly   recommenced.      It    is 
doubtful    if  any    captain    takes   into 
camp  precisely  the  same  company  in 
two  sttccessive  years.     Nor  can  this 
be  altogether  avoided,   althotigh  it  is 
perhaps  too  much  facilitated  by  the 
power  granted  in  the  Militia   Act  to 
leave  a  corps  upon  six  months'  notice 
to  the  commanding  officer.      It  would 
be  better  if  the  term  of  enlistment 
was  made  without  this  privilege,  with 
liberty  to  the  officer  commanding  to 
grant  a  discharge  tipon  any  reasonable 
grotmd  for  doing  so.     Under  present 
circumstances  a  captain  is  too  often 
disposed  to  condone  than  to  punish  a 
trifling  offence  on  the  part  of  a  smart 
soldierlike  fellow,  fearing  that  he  may 
take  umbrage,  if  ptmished,  and  leave 
his  corps.     Of  course  this  is  prejudi- 
cial to  discipline,    and,    therefore,  the 
incitement  to  such  a  breach  should  be 
removed  from  the  Militia  Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Militia 
Act,    the    Dominion   is    divided  into- 
twelve  districts,  as  follows  : 


Ontario 

. 

Quebec 

- 

New  Brunswick    - 

- 

Nova  Scotia 

- 

Manitoba 

- 

British  Columbia 

- 

Prince  Edward  Islai 

ad  - 

12 

These  territorial  districts  bear  no- 
relation  to  the  quota  of  men  to  be 
furnished  by  each,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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No, 


1.  1   Outario 

5,517 

2         "         -         - 

6.089 

3        "             -         - 

3,400 

4         "         -         - 

3,064 

5  Quebec 

3,628 

6         "         -         - 

5,719 

7         "              -         - 

5,035 

8  New  Brunswick 

3,264 

9  Nova  Scotia 

4,284 

10  Manitoba 

253 

1 1   British  Columbia 

322 

12   Prince  Edward  Isl'd 

517 

41,092 

jEach  of  these  districts  is  under  the 
command  of  a  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General,  and  the  districts  are  again 
subdivided  into  brigade  divisions,  each 
having  its  brigade  major.  By  this 
means  a  cumbrous  and  expensive  sys- 
^tem  is  obtained,  useless  in  time  of 
})eace,  and  worse  than  useless  in  time 
of  war.  Apart  from  the  military  ano- 
maly of  a  Deputy  Adjutant-General 
•  comnuouling  A  division  in  the  field,  is 
the  more  serious  feature,  that  in  case 
of  war,  the  removal  of  the  district 
staff  officers  (who  ai'e  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  requisite  knowledge  for  or- 
ganizing the  Reserve  Militia)  would 
be  to  lose  their  services  where  they 
would  be  most  required.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  that  no  command 
should  be  vested  in  the  Deputy  Ad- 
jutant-General, but  that  brigades  and 
■divisions  in  the  field  should  be  com- 
manded by  officers  not  upon  the  per- 
manent staff,  leaving  the  district  staff 
where  it  would  be  most  usefully  em- 
ployed, in  organizing  the  reserve,  and 
forwarding  men  and  material  to  the 
front. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  officers  of 
"the  Active  Militia,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  grouping  of  regiments  into 
brigades  and  divisions  could  be  ad- 
vantageously effected.  It  would 
operate  beneficially  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  force,  wei-e  the  various 
arms  detailed  in  due  proportion  to 
-each  brigade,  and  brigade  commanders 
and  their  staffs  appointed.    Under  the 


present  circumstances,  existing  corps 
would  be  robbed  of  their  most  efficient 
officers  at  the  most  critical  time,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  brigade  and  divi- 
sional commanders  and  their  staffs. 
It  has  been  surmised  that  this  would 
not  be  done,  but  that  its  obvious  in- 
expediency would  furnish  the  pretext 
for  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the 
regular  army  to  the  staff  and  the 
higher  commands.  No  more  fatal 
error  could  be  committed.  It  would 
at  once  destroy  the  e.<p7-it  de  cm'ps  and 
morale  of  the  Canadian  Militia.  The 
experience  gained  by  filling  up  staff 
appointments  with  ex-army  officers 
has  not  been  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
the  prejudice  against  such  appoint- 
ments is  strong  and  growing.  If  it 
were  imderstood  that  all  army  officers 
were  energetic,  zealous,  well-educated 
soldiers,  then  no  objection  could  pos- 
sibly be  taken  to  their  appointment  ; 
as  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who 
has  given  all  his  time  and  brains  to 
the  intelligent  study  of  the  art  of 
war  must  be  better  qualified  for  com- 
mand than  another  whose  opportunities 
have  been  more  limited.  But  ex- 
perience in  Canada  has  proved  the 
contrary,  and  in  many  cases  the 
'  regular '  officer  has  been  tried,  and 
found  wanting. 

Allusion  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  Active  Militia  has 
been  designated  the  'Array  of  Canada.' 
This  is  not  correct,  nor  can  it  be,  un- 
til the  organization  is  completed. 
Regiments  must  be  brigaded,  and 
brigadiers  and  their  staffs  appointed — 
brigades  must  be  formed  into  divisions, 
with  their  proportionate  detail  of 
Cavalry,  Artillery  and  Engineers,  their 
Infantry  and  Artillery  Ammunition 
Reserve,  Military  Police,  Commissariat 
and  Medical  Departments,  with  their 
several  arrangements  for  transport 
and  supply.  Divisions  must  be  grouped 
into  'Army  Corps,'  and  'Army  Corps' 
into  an  '  Army '  before  the  technical 
definition  of  this  term  is  attained.  At 
present,  the  initiative  only  is  taken  in 
these  matters.       We  have  nominallv 
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about  13,000  men,  or  about  four  divi- 
sions of  the  strength  tixed  in  the  Im- 
perial army  regulations.  But  the 
arms  of  the  service  are  not  in  the 
proper  proportion  according  to  that 
standard.  We  should  recpiire  for 
four  divisions 


8taflf 

212 

Cavalry- 

-    2,612 

Military  Police  (mou 

nted)      300 

Artillery  (72  guns) 

-      '  2,296 

Engineers  (-1  co's)  - 

808 

Ammunition  Train 

856 

Infantry  and  lliHes 

-  31,204 

Commissariat 

1,000 

Medical  Dep't 

-     1,516 

Other  Services   - 

o6 

40,860 

Garrison  Artillery  - 

-     3,048 

43,908 

The  transport  required  for  four  divi- 
sions would  amount  to  1,280  wheeled 
carriages,  and  the  horses  (riding  and 
draught)  would  number  nearly  10,000. 

Now,  of  all  these  i-equisites  of  an 
army  we  are  absolutely  deficient,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nominal  strength. 
The  details  for  the  organization  of  the 
Commissariat  and  Medical  Depart- 
ments would  have  to  be  worked  out 
after  our  troops  had  taken  the  iaeld. 
Considering  that  it  is  vitally  necessary 
to  feed  a  soldier,  as  well  as  to  supply 
him  with  arms  and  ammunition — and 
to  look  after  him  in  sickness,  as  well 
as  in  health — it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  at  least  a  nucleus  of  the 
Commissariat  and  Medical  Depart- 
ments. Nothing  short  of  absolute 
disaster  could  occur  if  the  so-called 
'  Canadian  Army  '  were  placed  in  the 
field  under  the  present  conditions  of 
disorganization.  The  question  natur- 
ally arises,  '  Why  is  not  the  time  of 
peace  utilized  in  order  to  make  per- 
fect the  military  framework  1 ' 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  un- 
military  mind  that  an  ^ Army'  cannot 


be  complete  without  ammunitions  of 
war.  Cuns  and  rifles  are  clearly  use- 
less without  ammunition.  Yet,  on 
the  31st  December,  1878,  there  were 
only  150  rounds  per  rifle  of  Snider- 
Entield  cartridges  in  the  country,  200 
rounds  per  field,  and  30  rounds  per 
garrison  gun.  Now,  according  to  the 
Soldier's  Pocket  Book,  the  supply  of 
an  army  should  be  calculated  at  1,000 
rounds  per  man  of  infantry,  500  per 
man  of  cavalry,  and  250  per  man  of 
other  corps  ;  while  gun  ammunition  is 
calculated  at  600  rounds  per  field  gun, 
and  from  200  to  250  })er  garrison  gun. 

Again,  we  have  275,000  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  of  Reserve  Militia 
who  are  liable  for  immediate  service, 
but  we  have  only  a  reserve  su])ply  of 
21,000Snider-Enfield  rifles  with  which 
to  arm  them,  no  clothing,  and  but  few 
accoutrements. 

We  have,  nominally,  161  field  guns 
and  howitzers,  all  but  68  are,  how- 
ever, smooth  bores  of  obsolete  pattern. 
We  have  also  734  garrison  guns,  etc., 
but  only  35  are  rifled  guns,  and  none 
of  these  are  of  great  penetration. 

The  reduction  of  the  Militia  esti- 
mates for  the  past  five  years  has  de- 
creased the  supply  of  reserve  stores 
to  a  minimum  ;  so  low,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  reduction  in  strength  of 
the  force,  there  would  be  no  reserves 
to  speak  of.  Ptoughly  estimated,  the 
losses  and  wear  and  tear  of  clothing 
and  accoutrements,  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated at  less  than  §6  per  man  per  an- 
num. Consequently,  if  a  force  of 
40,000  men  is  to  be  kept  up,  a  sum, 
not  less  than  $250,000  per  annum, 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  clothing  and  stores,  to  cover 
losses,  and  provide  a  proper  reserve. 
But  the  estimates  of  1878  only  pro- 
vided $90,000  for  these  services,  and 
therefore  the  deficiencies  have  accumu- 
lated instead  of  the  reserve.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments could  now  be  furnished  from 
the  depleted  militia  stores  to  the  corps 
who  are  entitled  by  regulation  to  their 
issue. 
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Now,  considering  that  all  our  war- 
like stores  must  be  obtained  from 
England,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  '  Can- 
adian Army' is  to  be  prepared  to  take 
the  held  at  short  notice,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  reserve  stores  must  be 
maintained  in  this  country.  The  mere 
supply,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  ac- 
tual necessities  of  the  Active  Militia, 
will  not  suffice.  Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion must  be  supplied  for  the  first  levy 
of  the  Reserve  Militia  ;  guns  for  the 
armament  of  our  fortifications — exist- 
ing and  required  ; — with  the  proper 
supply  of  shot,  shell,  and  gunpowder. 
Not  only  should  there  be  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  latter  than  at  present 
exists,  but  a  large  stock  of  nitre  (salt- 
petre), which  does  not  deteriorate  by 
storage,  should  be  kept  in  the  country, 
either  by  Government  itself,  or  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  powder  companies ; 
so  that  if  a  blockade  were  instituted, 
we  should  still  be  able  to  manufacture 
gunpowder. 

For  the  above  juirposes,  therefore, 
a  specific  sum  should  be  set  apart  each 
year.  What  more  available  or  suit- 
able fund  could  be  found  than  the 
sums  annually  received  from  the  sale 
of  Ordnance  lands.  These  lands  were 
given  to  the  Dominion  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  for  military  pur- 
poses, why  not  ajiply  the  proceeds  of 
their  sale  in  increasing  our  defensive 
power.  Up  to  1878,  the  revenue  de- 
rived by  Government,  since  Confeder- 
ation, from  the  sale  of  military  stores, 
rent  of  militaiy  properties,  and  sale  of 
Ordnance  Lands,  was  §947,905  52.  If 
these  sums  had  been  applied  towards 
the  permanent  defence  of  the  country, 
and  the  purchase  of  reserve  stoi'es,  in- 
stead of  being  improperly  applied  to- 
wards swelling  the  consolidated  rev- 
enue, a  Canadian  army  would  be  a 
possibility  at  the  present  time,  and 
could  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  all  that  would  be  required 
in  order  to  constitute  it  an  eflfective 
force. 

Much  disappointment  has  been  ex- 
perienced   by   the   Active   Militia  at 


the  meagre  results  that  have  hitherto 
followed  the  appointment  of  a  Major- 
General  to  command  the  Militia.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  presence  at  Ot- 
tawa of  an  Imperial  officer  of  high 
rank  and  extended  experience  as  the 
military  adviser  of  the  Government 
"would  have  very  sensibly  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  Force.  But  so  far, 
except  in  the  most  minor  details,  the 
Government  has  practically  disre- 
garded the  advice  of  its  military  ad- 
viser, and  any  benefit  that  might  have 
accrued  to  the  Force  from  his  sugges- 
tions has  been  lost.  Now,  it  is  very 
evident  that  unless  the  Government 
means  to  profit  by  the  presence  of  an 
experienced  military  officer  as  its  ad- 
viser, that  his  presence  is  unnecessary, 
and  is  only  an  augmentation  of  the 
already  disproportionate  staflfexpendi- 
ture.  Either  the  recommendations  of 
the  Major-General  should  be  carried 
into  effiict,  or  he  should  be  relieved 
from  the  undignified  position  he  must 
occupy  when  the  advice  he  tenders  is 
disregarded. 

This  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  a  fixed  annual  gi-ant  for  Militia 
purposes.  The  Major-General  could 
be  held  responsible  by  the  Minister  of 
Militia  for  the  proper  allocation  of  the 
sum  at  his  disposal,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency.  His 
experience  would  then  be  useful,  and 
he  would  no  longer  be  powerless  for 
good.  He  would  supply  the  medium 
which  is  so  necessary  between  the 
civil  and  military  branches  of  the 
Militia  Department ;  and  with  an 
efficient  Head-Quarters  StaflF,  repre- 
senting each  arm  of  the  service,  could 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  re- 
taining the  larger  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Staffs.  Inspections  could  be 
made  by  officers  of  the  Head-Quax-ters 
Staff;  and  if  the  force  was  brigaded 
under  efficient  officers,  much  loss  of 
time  and  circumlocution  would  be 
avoided  that  is  now  so  vexatious  to  a 
commanding  officer. 

But  the  main  question  to  be  con- 
sidered   is,    '  Does   the    Government 
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consider  the  Active  Militia  a  national 
necessity,  and  honestly  desire  to  make 
it  efficient ;  or  is  its  maintenance 
looked  upon  as  of  minor  imjjortance, 
and  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment 1 '  In  the  former  case,  it  should 
be  seriously  considered  how  much 
(not  how  little)  the  country  can  afford 
to  expend  annually  for  its  mainte- 
nance— the  numbers  should  be  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  appropriation — and 
the  maintenance  of  an  efficievi  force 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  In 
the  second  case,  it  must  be  plain  to 
every  one  that  the  establishment  of 
43,729  nominal  strength  (drilling  only 
19,569  annually)  as  the  '  mock  army 
of  Can.ida,'  is  only  a  blind,  and  that, 
so  long  as  the  shoio  of  a  force  is  main- 
tained, it  does  not  matter  how  low  it 
may  be  in  efficiency.  In  this  latter 
case,  it  is  an  injustice  to  those  officers 
who  have  for  years  past  supported  the 
whole  burden  of  maintaining  the  force 


upon  their  shoulders — to  whose  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  is  solely  due  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Volunteer  Militia — to  al- 
low them  to  continue  their  labours  in 
a  thankless  and  unappreciated  task. 
Better  to  place  the  matter  upon  a 
pro])er  footing  and  organize  the  liegu- 
lar  Militia  ;  where  no  strain  would 
be  thrown  upon  officers  to  maintain 
their  corps,  and  no  responsibility 
would  be  entailed  upon  them.  Let 
the  maintenance  of  the  Active  Militia 
be  a  mechanical  operation  of  the  law 
— take  away  the  eqnit  de  corps,  and 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  present  or- 
ganization; but  do  not  any  longer  dupe 
those  credulous  and  enthusiastic  offi- 
cers who  have  for  years  hoped  against 
\iOY>e,  and  battled  against  every  ob- 
stacle, in  the  vain  trust  that  anothei- 
year,  or  another  administration,  would 
improve  their  position  as  the  '  first 
line '  in  the  system  of  our  national 
defence. 


IRELAND ! 


BY    T.    O  HAGAN,  BELLEVILLE. 


~|    TEARTS  are  failing,  mothers  wailing, 

Hope  is  drooping  o'er  the  land ; 
God  of  Mercy  !  help  dear  Erin, 
Stay  the  famine  with  Thy  hand. 
Clouds  are  gathering,  darkly  gathering. 
Fast  the  tide  of  woe  rolls  on  ; 
Help  dear  Erin,  oh,  ye  people 
Till  the  wave  of  want  is  gone. 


'  Help  us  !  help  us  !  or  we  perish,' 
Is  the  cry  from  o'er  the  deep, 
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And  the  billows  of  the  ocean 
Chant  a  lonely  dirge  and  weep. 
Help  dear  Erin  !  help  dear  Erin  ! 
Sounds  a  tocsin  from  the  dead, 
Sounds  the  voice  of  armied  martyrs 
That  a  nation's  glory  led. 

They  are  dying  !  they  are  dying  ! 
Sighs  the  breeze  upon  the  stream, 
They  are  dying  !  Erin's  children — 
Oh,  my  God  !  is  this  a  dream  ? 
In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  plenty  ; 
Hunger  knocking  at  the  door  ; 
Shrouds  of  pity,  shrouds  of  mercy, 
Wrap  the  dead  for  ever  more  ! 

Cold  the  night,  and  chill  the  morning, 
Dies  the  fire  upon  the  hearth ; 
Dies  the  hope  in  Erin's  children. 
Faint  each  ember  quenched  by  dearth. 
Woe  is  Erin  !  woe  her  people  ! 
Famine  darkens  o'er  the  land  ; 
Tears  of  sorrow  bathe  the  nation, 
Suffering  Erin — faithful  band  ! 

They  are  dying  !  they  are  dying  ! 
Sighs  the  harp  across  the  deep. 
They  are  dying  !  Erin's  children 
Chant  the  psalm  of  death  in  sleep  ; 
Tears  and  sorrow — -hope  to-morrow — 
Beads  of  woe  in  silence  told — 
God  of  Erin  !  God  of  mercy  ! 
Take  the  dying  to  Thy  fold  ! 
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PESSIMISM. 


BY    GOLDWIN    SMITH,    M.A.,    TORONTO. 


BELIEF  in  the  literal  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  while  it  re- 
mained undisturbed,  precluded  any 
scientific  or  rational  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  things.  That  curtain 
being  drawn  aside  by  the  hands  of 
criticism  and  geology  combined,  we 
have  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the 
Darwinian  philosophy.  In  the  same  way, 
dogmatic  Christianity,  so  long  as  its  au- 
thority endured,  stilled  all  questionings 
as  to  the  estate  of  man  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  Power  which  has  fixed  our 
lot  and  controls  our  destiny.  Dogmat- 
ic Christianity  gives  in  its  way  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  mystery  of  human 
existence.  It  not  only  admits,  but  pro- 
claims, that  the  present  wcrld  and  the 
condition  of  men  in  it  are  evil  ;  but  it 
holds  out  a  heaven  beyond, to  be  won  by 
obedience  to  the  divine  command  in  this 
place  of  trial.  For  the  existence  of  evil 
it  accounts  by  the  fall  of  man,  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  supernatural  rem- 
edy, in  the  form  of  a  redemption, which, 
if  men  will  lay  hold  upon  ils  benefits, as- 
sures them  of  salvation.  The  ultimate 
triumph  of  good  over  evil  it  proclaims 
under  the  imagery  of  the  i^pocalypse. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  the  sum  of  things, 
it  is,  for  Christendom  at  least, optimistic, 
while  it  is  pessimistic  with  regard  to  our 
present  state.  Its  ultimate  optimism  is 
fearfully  qualified,  no  doubt,  by  th.e  doc- 
trine ot  the  broad  and  the  narrow  gate; 
but  no  one  is  hopelessly  excluded  from 
bliss  by  any  Christian  dogma  except 
that  which  craistitutes  the  most  dread- 
ful form  of  Calvinism. 

The  dogmatic  system  received  a  fatal 
blow  when  it  was  revealed  that  disorder, 
suffering,  and  death,  instead  of  being 
brought  into  existence  by  the  fall  of  man, 
had  filled  the  globe  for  countkss  ages 


before  his  appearance, and  that  number- 
less races  of  beings,  incapable  of  sin, 
had  been  consumed  by  a  ravin  to  which 
no  moral  law  or  object  could  be  assigned. 
A  recent  Christian  philosopher,  M.  Se- 
cretan.  has  met  the  objection  by  giving 
the  fall  a  retrospective  effect,  so  as  to 
involve  all  races  irom  the  beginning  in 
the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin  ;  but  this  is 
one  of  those  desperate  attempts  to  make 
the  old  bottles  hold  the  new  wine  which 
are  merely  adding  to  the  confusion. 

By  ascetic  Christianity,  especially  in 
its  darker  forms  of  self-torturing  monas- 
ticism,  the  pessimistic  view  of  our  pres- 
ent state  has  been  carried  to  fearful  ex- 
tremes. Perhaps  no  anchorite  has  gone 
so  far  as  the  most  renowned  apologist  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  modern  times, 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  who,  in  a  passage  of 
the  '  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbovirg,'(nitrun- 
ning  anything  in  the  archives  of  heathen 
superstition,  proclaims  that  the  Power 
under  whose  dominion  we  are  here  re- 
quires to  be  constantly  propitiated  by 
vast  libations  of  human  blood,  shed  in 
war  or  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner, — 
a  doctrine  which  it  is  needless  to  say 
would  have  appeared  to  St  Paul  one  of 
devils.  On  the  other  hand.  Protestant- 
ism and  the  theism  which  emanated 
from  it  and  remained  partly  blended 
with  it  have  given  birth  to  an  optimism 
not  entirely  consistent  with  Christian 
dogma, — the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  of 
Paley's  Evidences,  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises, according  to  which  this  world, 
instead  of  being  a  prison  house  and  a 
purgatorj',  is  a  beautiful  manifestation 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity  providing  for  the  happiness  of  all 
creatures. 

Now,  however,  the  veil  of  Christian 
dogma,_like  that  of  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
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ony,  is  completely  rent,  and  reason. per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  gazes  freely  on 
the  mystery  of  existence.  The  estab- 
lished optimism  is  confronted  by  pes- 
isimism,  -w-hich,  by  the  mouths  of  Scho- 
penhauer, Hartman,  and  their  school, 
proclaims  that  the  world,  the  estate  of 
anan,  and  the  powers  from  which  they 
emanate  are  evil  ;  and  this  belief  is  evi- 
-dentl}'  spreading  along  certain  lines  of 
individual  temperament  and  of  national 
<;ondition. 

Besides  optimism,  which  affirms  the 
definite  ascendancy  of  good,  and  pes- 
simism, which  aflirms  the  definite  as- 
cendancy of  evil,  a  third  hypothesis  is 
possible, — that  of  a  perpetual  balance 
and  everlasting  conflict  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples as  separate  and  independent  pow- 
ers. This  opinion  has  been  associated 
with  the  name  of  Manes,  a  daring  here- 
tic of  the  third  century,  though  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  reallj'  held  it. 
Manicheism  shows  no  tendency  to  re- 
vive. Any  dualistio  hyjjothesis  is  re- 
pelled by  the  manifest  unity  of  all-per- 
vading laws,  which  indicates  that  the 
empire  of  the  universe  is  undivided  ; 
while  if  we  look  into  oiirselves,  we  see 
that  though  good  and  evil  both  are  there, 
and  alternately  prevail  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  moral  history,  tlie 
being  in  which  they  commingle  is  essen- 
tially one. 

Jvo  one  will  compare  with  philosophic 
pessimism,  such  as  is  now  propounded, 
mere  wails,  however  passionate,  and 
whether  in  prose  or  poetry, over  the  un- 
happiness  of  man's  Int.  A  cry  of  indi- 
vidual anguish  or  despondency  denotes 
no  settled  view  of  the  universe.  Often, 
in  the  poets  especially,  these  lamenta- 
tions are  merely  sentimental,  and  form  a 
sort  of  intellectual  luxury,  adding  zest 
to  enjoyment  by  their  pungency.  So- 
phocles, in  whose  choruses  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  of  them  are  found,  was 
evidently,  from  his  general  serenity,  in 
temperament  at  least,  an  optimist,  and 
he  distinctly  indicates  his  belief  in  the 
supreme  dominion  of  a  power  of  good. 
Some  of  the  utterances  of  the  book  of 
Job  taken  by  themselves  would  sound 
pessimistic  enough  ;  but  the  end  of  the 
story  is  happy,  and  the  crowning  moral 
is  optiinistic.  We  find,  however,  in  this 
book  an  insight  into  the  sad  side  of  hu- 
manity and  a  symipathy  with  a  sufferer's 
questionings  as  to  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  dispensation  which  show 
that  the  writer,  if  a  Jew  at  all,   was  no 


ordinary  Jew.  The  philosophy  of  the 
ordinary  Jew  was  the  tribal  optimism 
of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
for  the  chosen  race,  combined  with  pes- 
simism for  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and 
other  races  which  were  not  chosen. 

In  the  weeping  and  laughing  philoso- 
phers of  Greece,  Heraclitus  and  De- 
mocritus,  we  seem  to  come  to  a  philo- 
sophic pessimism  which, according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  philosopher,  pro- 
nounces the  estate  of  man  all  misery  or 
all  folly.  But  even  supposing  the  popu- 
lar traditions  about  Heraclitus  and  De- 
mocritus  to  be  true,  it  will  not  do  to 
take  Greek  philosophy  too  seriously. 
The  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato 
was  serious  ;  it  was  an  earnest  attempt 
to  meet  a  great  outburst  of  profligacy, 
especiallj'  in  the  political  sphere,  by  re- 
storing the  authority  of  the  moral  rule 
and  settlmg  it  on  an  immutable  founda- 
tion. But  in  the  speculations  of  the 
Greeks  generally  on  the  mysteries  of 
human  existence,  lively  curicsity  and 
intellectual  ambition  probably  played 
a  great  part.  It  is  dif^;cult  to  suppose, 
for  example,  that  Cynicism  was  more 
than  a  humour  and  a  fashion.  These 
great  and  terrible  problems  are  not  liktly 
to  be  considered  in  earnest  till  they 
force  themselves  practically  on  the 
minds  of  men.  They  did  force  them- 
selves practically  on  the  minds  of  men, 
and  of  men  of  veiy  deep  and  serious 
character,  amidst  the  convulsions  which 
attended  the  death  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, and  afterwards  when  life  was 
made  at  once  miserable  and  uncertain 
by  the  gloomj'  and  suspicious  tyranny 
of  the  empire.  Lucretius,  it  is  true, 
derived  from  Epicurus  the  philosophj" 
to  the  service  of  which  ha  nobly  dedi- 
cates his  high  poetic  gifts,  and  which 
he  does  his  best  to  commend  as  the  one 
haven  of  peace  and  rest  for  storm-tossed 
and  perplexed  humanity.  But  the 
practical  fearnestness,  the  force,  the 
penetrating  tone,  of  the  poem  on  The 
Nature  of  Things,  came  not  from  the 
quiet  garden  of  Epicurus  ;  they  came 
from  the  scene  of  civil  war,  massacre, 
fierce  and  restless  intrigue,  into  which 
the  Roman  world  had  been  turned  by 
the  parties  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  What 
view  the  great  Roman  Stoics — great 
they  may  be  truly  called — took  of  the 
world  and  of  the  lot  of  men  it  would  be 
difficult  exactly  to  say.  Certainly  it  was 
not  one  which  led  to  annihilation  of 
will  and  a  renunciation  of   action,   like 
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that  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  pessimist 
philosophers  of  our  own  day.  Witness 
the  Hoinan  law,  of  which  Stoics  were 
the  ^reat  architects.  Witness  tlie  best 
work  of  ^ovfrniiieut  under  tlie  empire, 
which  was  done  by  Stuic  emperors  and 
statesmen.  Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy 
than  the  view  of  life  presented  by  >Sen- 
eca,  with  his  constant  references  to 
suicide  as  the  grand  asylum  and  the 
consoling  thuuglit.  The  tone  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  tliat  of  hopelessness  as  to 
the  state  of  things  around  liim  and  the 
out-look  of  humanity  ;  but  with  his 
sidness  is  constantly  blended  a  resolute 
determination  to  do  liis  duty.  Epicte- 
lus  is  less  melancholy  :  the  practical 
ovils  of  the  time  bore  less  heavily  on 
iiim  than  on  the  statesman.  But  iu  all 
of  them  we  tind  at  once  an  evident  belief 
in  a  supreme  jjower  of  good  and  an 
active  devotion  to  duty  which  plainly 
forbid  us  to  class  them  among  the  pes- 
simists. Belief  in  duty  is  belief  in 
something  that  \ipholds  duty  ;  that  is, 
ill  the  existence  and  ultimate  manifesta- 
tion of  an  overruling  power  of  good. 

The  serious  philosophy  of  the  men  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
their  religion.  Their  other  philosophy 
was  either  a  mere  intellectual  exercise, 
useful  in  its  way  as  a  whetstone  of  the 
■dialectic  faculty,  or  a  fantastic  attempt 
to  arrive  at  truth  about  facts  by  a  man- 
ipulation of  words,  hardly  less  chimer- 
ical than  alchemy.  The  religion  was 
dogmatic  Christianity,  the  relation  of 
which  to  the  question  between  optimism 
and  pessimism  has  already  been  stated. 
In  view"  of  its  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
meiit,  which  implies  the  everlasting  as- 
cendency of  the  power  of  evil  over  a 
certain  portion  of  mankind  and  of  the 
universe,  it  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  Manicheisiu.  '1  he  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  by  which  the  permanent 
domain  of  Satan  is  indetinitely  dimin- 
ished, is  evidently  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  optimism, though  its  later  history 
has  accustomed  us  to  think  of  it  chietiy 
<is  an  instrument  of  priestlj'  lucre. 

Hobbes  was  a  political  pessimist  of  the 
most  thorough-going  kind,  and  in  his 
case  we  see  the  proximate  origin  of  the 
tenet  as  clearly  as  we  do  in  that  of  the 
Russian  Nihilists.  The  old  man  had 
been  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  the 
disturbances  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
"while  in  his  crabbed  and  adust  nature 
there  was  no  spring  of  sympathy  with 
:the  noble  actors  on  that  scene,  or  with 
U 


thegreat  objects  to  which  they  aFp'redand 
to  which  they  partly  atlaineu.  llight- 
ly  conceiving  that  the  movement  had 
been  essentially  a  struggle  against  relig- 
ious tyranny  and  reaction,  he  dreaded 
and  detested  religious  not  less  than  po- 
litical liberty,  and  proposed  to  place  the 
con-iciences  as  well  as  the  persons  of  all 
citizens  under  the  despotic  control  of  his 
Leviathan  ;  that  is,  as  usual  in  the  case 
of  autocratic  Utopias,  of  himself  armed 
with  unlimited  power.  His  theory  of 
human  nature  was,  in  effect,  that  men 
were  a  particularly  ferocious  and  cun- 
ning race  of  wild  beasts,  whose  natural 
state  was  internecine  war,and  who  cimld 
be  prevented  from  devouring  each  other 
only  by  being  placed  absolutely  under 
the  power  of  a  keeper,  to  whom  they 
were  to  surrender  all  rights,  moral  and 
civil,  in  return  for  the  immunity  from 
murder  and  robbery  which  would  be  en- 
joyed by  them,  or  at  least  by  so  many 
of  them  as  it  did  not  please  the  keeper 
himself  to  plunder  and  kill.  Religion 
with  Hobbes  was  a  state  institution,  and 
an  instrument  of  policy.  A  necessar- 
ian he  was,  of  course,  and  his  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  and  of  its 
compatibility  with  the  idea  of  liberty  is, 
like  all  that  he  wrote,  admirable  for 
clearness  and  terseness,  and  might  have 
spared  some  trouble  to  those  who  have 
reproduced  it  in  an  extended  form.  If 
he  was  not  courageous  in  other  respects, 
he  had  at  least  the  courage  of  his  abso- 
lutist opinions  ;  for  he  maintains  that 
Uriah,  having  like  the  rest  surrendered 
his  rights  to  the  Leviathan  for  the  gen- 
eral boon  of  political  order  and  security, 
had  no  ground  for  complaining  of  in- 
justice at  the  hands  of  David.  He  has 
himself,  in  fact,  reduced  his  own  theory 
to  absurdity  by  the  inferences  which  his 
undaunted  logic  has  drawn  ;  while  it  has 
been  practically  omfuted,  over  and  over 
again,  by  our  exjierience  of  free  institu- 
tions, both  civil  and  religious,  and  the 
security  which  they  afiord  for  order,  and 
of  the  behaviour  of  human  nature  under 
them.  But  like  other  able  pessimists, 
he  has  rendered  a  a  service  by  probing 
the  weak  places  of  the  opposite  theory, 
by  fixing  attention  on  the  anarchical 
passions  which  really  exist  in  men  and 
showing  that  restraint  is  necessary  as 
well  as  liberty  ;  besides  which  he  has 
given  breadth  and  exactness  to  our  ideas 
respecting  the  nature  of  a  government. 
Hobbes  was  closley  followed  in  the 
same  line  by  a  greater  man,   formed  in 
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some  measure  iiiider  the  same  influences, 
Exaggeration,  enthusiasm,  and  whimsi- 
cal interpretation  are  now  the  bane  of 
biography  and  history,  and  are  fast  con- 
verting the  annals  of  the  race,  from 
Ca?sardown  to  Chaumette,  into  a  gallery 
of  heroes  misunderstood.  We  hope  that 
we  shall  not  be  adding  to  the  now  wear- 
isome series  by  saying  that  the  present 
course  of  thought  lends  increased  inter- 
est and  importance  to  the  character  and 
writings  of  Swift.  A  philosophical  pes- 
simist Swift  can  hardly  be  called,  and 
his  fundamental  theory  of  men  and  of 
the  universe  is  for  the  most  part  veiled 
under  the  conventional  profession  of  an 
ecclesiastic.  But  the  pessimistic  view 
of  human  nature  finds  in  the  writings  of 
this  dai  k  genius  its  most  thorough-going 
as  well  as  its  most  forcible  expression. 
"  !Study,'  says  the  great  German  oracle 
of  pessimism,  '  to  acquire  a  clear  and 
connected  view  of  the  utterly  despica- 
ble character  of  mankind  in  general.' 
Swift's  view  can  hardly  be  called  clear 
and  connected,  since  it  was  never 
reduced  to  system,  but  the  intensity  of 
his  misanthropic  sentiment  would  have 
left  Schopenhauer  nothing  to  desire. 
The  root  of  Swift's  misanthropy  clearly 
enough  is  to  be  found  in  a  morbid  char- 
acter, itself  probably  the  consequence 
of  disease,  either  congenital  or  contract- 
ed in  youth, combined  with  the  influence 
of  a  depressing  and  souring  lot.  Born  a 
posthumous  child,  bred  up  and  support- 
ed by  charity,  which  he  fancied  to  be 
crtielly  stinted  though  it  was  probably 
as  much  as  the  giver  could  aflbrd,he  was 
a  misanthrope  from  his  cradle.  From 
his  early  years  he  kept  his  birthday  as 
an  anniversary  of  sorrow,  celebrating  it 
by  reading  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
which  Job  cursed  the  dayiipon  which  it 
was  said  in  his  father's  house  that  a  man 
child  was  born.  In  his  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion, where,  if  anywhere,  we  have  his 
settled  opinions,  he  says,  '  Although 
reason  were  intended  by  Providence  to 
govern  our  passions,  j'et  it  seems  that 
in  two  points  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  the  being  and  continuance  of  the 
world  God  has  intended  our  fjassions  to 
prevail  over  reason.  The  first  is  ihe 
propagation  of  our  species,  since  no  wise 
man  ever  married  from  the  dictates  of 
reason.  The  other  is  the  love  of  life, 
which,  from  the  dictates  of  reason, every 
man  would  despise,  and  wish  it  at  an 
end,  or  that  it  never  had  a  beginning. ' 
His  college  course  was  one  of  fractioiis- 


ness  and  disgrace  ;  his  early  manhood 
was  spent  in  a  dependency  which, though 
its  degradation  and  irksomeness  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  can  hardly 
have  been  soothing  to  his  spirit.  By  his 
reckless  profanity  and  grossness  he  set 
a  black  mark  against  himself  in  the  out- 
set of  liis  clerical  career,  excluded  him- 
self for  ever  f t  om  high  preferment  in 
the  English  Church,  and  condemned 
himself  to  a  deanery  in  place  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  to  exile  in  Ireland,  a  country 
which  he  detested  and  despised,  though 
his  mischief-making  genius  rendered 
him  for  a  time  its  idol.  .The  extraor- 
dmary  degree  of  unofficial  influence 
which  he  enjoyed  as  the  companion  and 
connection  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke 
served  only  to  tantalize  his  ambition  and 
to  add  keenness  to  his  ultimate  disaj)- 
pointment.  Thrice  bitter  it  must  have 
been  to  this  stii-ring  and  ambitious  poli- 
tician, with  his  conscioiisness  of  great 
political  knowledge  and  high  debating 
power,  to  see  the  gate  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  after  standing  ajar  for  three 
years,  hopelessly  chiscd  against  him  for- 
ever. Rut  something  deeper  than  the 
deepest  chagrin  is  required  to  account 
for  his  conduct  to  the  two  women  whom, 
by  his  strange  dalliance  with  their  affec- 
tions, he  sent  broken-hearted  to  their 
graves.  There  must  have  been  some 
radical  defect  or  deformity  in  his  nature, 
some  seeds  of  the  fearful  affliction  under 
which  he  tragically  died.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  savage  libellers  of  his  day, 
and  did  not  stick  at  accusing  a  lady  wha 
crossed  his  designs  of  having  red  hair 
and  being  privy  to  the  poisoning  of  her 
husband.  '  It  may  be  doubted,'  re- 
marks Scott,  'which  imputation  she  ac- 
counted the  most  cruel  insult,  especially 
since  the  first  charge  was  undeniable, 
and  tlie  second  only  arose  from  the 
malice  of  the  poet.'  Old  friendship 
was  no  protection  against  the  satii-ist's 
malignity,  as  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Steele.  Swift  could  do  generous  things  : 
he  was  often  munificent;  he  was  some- 
times magnanimous  ;  and  he  was  true 
to  his  patron  Harley  in  adversity  ; 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  his 
good  deeds  sprang  from  genuine  bene- 
volence, or  when  from  the  pride  and  os- 
tent^^tion  of  which  he  was  imdoubtedly 
full,  and  which  made  him  specially  de- 
light in  appearing  as  the  dispenser  of 
favours  to  literary  men  under  the  reign 
of  his  political  patrons.  But  no  one  can 
imagine  his  views  to  be  those  of  a  serene 
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and  philn.s(»))liic  iiiiiifl  calmly  observing 
and  truthfully  describing  human  nature 
and  the  estate  of  man.  Any  such  pre- 
tension is  belied  by   the   epitaph    which 

he  wrote  for  himself  :     '  Hie  jacet , 

iihi  sceva  infli'/)uitio  ultcrbm  cor  lacerare 
nequit.'  The  man  whose  heart  was  be- 
ing incessantly  gnawed  by  a  spleen  which 
he  styled  indignation  may  be  useful  in 
the  part  of  a  Mejjhistopheles  or  an  ad- 
vocatns  dkibull  ;  he  caniKjt  be  accepted 
as  a  teacher.  Yet  he  may  be  well  wor- 
thy of  attention.  When  any  one  lifts 
his  voice  against  misgovernment,  he  is 
invariably  represented  by  the  friends  of 
the  system  as  having  a  personal  griev- 
ance ;  but  if  every  one  who  had  been 
personally  aggrieved  were  to  be  disqual- 
ified for  jjrotesting,  tyrants  might  sleep 
secure.  So  with  the  general  dispensa- 
tion under  which  we  live.  Any  ques- 
tionings as  to  its  justice  and  beneficence 
are  likely  to  proceed,  not  from  the  fa- 
voured, but  from  the  wretched  ;  and 
when  all  has  been  said  about  the  dis- 
torting influence  of  the  wretchedness, 
the  arguments  will  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  satire  : 
the  epicurean,  which  laughs  at  mankind, 
and  of  which  the  master  is  Horace  ;  the 
stoical,  which  indignantly  lashes  man- 
kind, and  of  which  the  master  is  Juve- 
nal ;  the  cynical,  which  hates  and  des- 
pises mankind,  and  of  which  the  master, 
supreme  and  unapproached,  is  Swift. 
Nothing  in  the  cynical  line  can  compete 
with  Gulliver,  either  in  ruthlessness  or 
in  genius.  A  man  may  have  retained 
his  social  relations  and  perhaps  his  per- 
sonal friends,  just  as  he  retained  his 
deanery  or  his  skin,  bat  he  must  in  heart 
have  almost  broken  with  humanity  be- 
fore he  could  have  written  and  launched 
upon  the  world  the  description  of  the 
Yahoos.  The  tone  of  the  period  was 
optimist,  espscially  in  England.  The 
series  of  civil  wars  and  revolutions  had 
been  closed  at  last  by  a  c  )mpromise 
which  to  its  authors  seemed  admirably 
to  combine  constitutional  monarchy  with 
liberty,  order  with  progress  ;  Europe 
had  been  finall3'  delivered  by  the  arms 
of  Marlborough  from  the  reactionary 
tyranny  of  the  French  king  ;  the  union 
of  Scot'an  1  with  England  had  been  ac- 
compli, he  1  ;  the  halcyons  of  literature, 
art,  and  sci  nee  were  floating  on  the 
calm  ani  sunlit  sea.  The  spirit  of  a 
happy  tmie  wa?  embodied  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Lock  'j  and  in  the  theology  of 


Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet,  as  well  as  in 
the  social  writings  of  .A.ddison  and  Steele. 
The  age  was  well  satisfied  with  itself 
and  with  its  prospects  ;  humanity  felt 
very  dignified  in  its  laced  coat  and  full- 
bottomed  wig.  Into  the  face  of  this 
self-complacent  generation.  Swift  flung 
Lilliput,  Brobdignag,  and  the  Houvn- 
hyms  ;  dwarfing  nuin  to  show  his  little- 
ness, magnifying  him  to  show  his  coarse- 
ness, and  finally  gathering  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  his  animal  nature  a 
hideous  picture  of  his  loathsomeness. 
Science  is  not  spared  ;  contempt  and  rid- 
icule are  poured  iipon  the  Newtons,  as 
well  as  upon  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 
In  the  unspeakable  filthiness  of  Swift's 
poems  we  see  only  another  manifestation 
of  the  same  sjjirit  ;  he  is  not  pandering 
to  a  beastly  or  li'^entious  imagination  ; 
he  is  simply  dragging  to  light  what  is 
degraded  and  revolting  in  our  nature, 
and  destroying  by  defilement  the  self- 
respect  of  hmuanity.  He  respects  no 
sanctuary,  and  takes  singular  delight  in 
rending  the  roseate  veil  that  .shrouds  the 
marriage-bed,  and  in  displaying  to  us 
there  also  a  couple  of  Yahoos,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  his  writings  a  sin- 
cere and  disinterested  profession  of  ad- 
miration or  reverence  for  anything  hu- 
man, or  a  whisper  of  hope  for  the  future 
of  mankind. 

If  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  ever 
established,  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for 
Laat  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  writ- 
ing's of  Swift.  From  his  own  point  of 
view  he  had  studied  his  kind  profoundly. 
Its  littleness,  its  meanness,  and  its  vile- 
ness  he  had  thoroughly  explored  :  '  I 
have  some  time  since,  with  a  world  of 
pains  and  art,  dissected  the  carcass  of 
human  nature,  and  read  many  useful 
lectures  upon  the  several  parts,  both 
containing  and  contained,  till  at  last  it 
smelt  so  strong  I  could  preserve  it  no 
longer.'  His  cynicism,  like  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  others,  overflowed  from 
man  upon  other  creatures,  and  every- 
thing in  nature  that  could  justify  con- 
tempt and  loathing  was  evidently  fami- 
liar and  dear  to  him.  Probably  no  other 
man  ever  lived  who  could  say  that  he 
'  had  often  observed,  vjlth  singular  plea- 
sure, that  a  fly  driven  from  a  honey-pot 
will  immediately,  with  a  very  good  ap- 
petite, alight  and  finish  his  meal  on  an 
excrement.'  He  tells,  with  almost  un- 
equalled force,  home  truths  which  ought 
to  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all  rulers 
and  educators  of  mankind  j  but  he  who 
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should  accept  them  unqualified  by  the  j 
truths  on  the  other  side  would  be  a 
greater  fool  than  the  most  extravagant 
Utopian.  As  a  correction  to  political 
optimism  of  the  Godwin  and  Jefferson 
type,  his  cynicism  is  particularly  useful. 
In  this  respect  he  anticipates  Carlyle, 
while  he  is  wholly  devoid  of  the  mystical 
element  which  in  Carlyle  denotes  an 
underlying  optimism,  with  regard,  at 
least,  to  the  general  constitution  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  two  kinds  of 
theoretic  toryism  in  England,  apart  from 
the  mere  bias  of  aristocracy  and  wealth  : 
that  of  the  religious  cavalier,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  right  of  kin^^s,  and 
that  of  the  cynic,  who  disbelieved  in 
popular  intelligence  and  virtue.  Swift 
is  a  teacher  of  toryism  of  the  cynical 
kind  ;  probably  no  man  held  in  more 
cordial  contempt  the  superstitions  of 
Filmer  and  Laud  than  he  did  ;  in  fact, 
when  he  had  become  the  under-ground 
pillar  of  a  tory  administration,  his  avow- 
ed principles  remained  whig,  as  they 
originally  had  been.  In  one  passage  he 
even  ogles  speculative  republicanism  ; 
but  toryism  has  always  known  him  for 
its  own.  Liberals  may  gather  from  him, 
not  any  special  lesson  concerning  the 
weak  points  of  free  institutions,— for 
with  theoretic  politics  he  deals  little, -- 
but  the  general  habit  of  salutary  mis- 
giving and  watchfulness  against  the  op- 
t'mistic  illusions  bred  by  over  confidence 
ii  human  nature.  He  reveals  with  the 
glare  of  an  electric  light  the  real  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  have  to  contend 
in  advancing  towards  what  the  great 
English  leader  of  the  opposite  party 
called  the  best  form  of  government.— 
'  that  which  doth  most  actuate  and  dis- 
pose all  members  of  the  commonwealth 
towards  the  common  good.' 

Scoti,  has  persuaded  himself  that  Swift 
♦possessed  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
only  secure  foundation  for  excellence  in 
the  clerical  profession, — a  sincere  and 
devout  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.' It  may  be  said  of  biographers 
even  with  more  truth  than  of  fathers  of 
families  that  they  are  capable  of  any- 
t'ling.  Swift,  it  seems,  like  a  man  of 
sense,  did  punctually  and  decorously 
enough  whatever  in  the  way  of  worship- 
ping or  preaching  was  required  of  him  as 
a  dean.  He  read  prayers  to  his  family; 
was  seen  engaged  in  private  devotion  ; 
even  composed  a  prayer,  and  printed 
a  dozen  of  sermons,  including  one  on 
brotherly  love,  which  is  from  beginning 


to  end  a  most  virulent  tirade  against 
'papists  and  fanatics,'  the  latter  term 
of  courtesy  denoting  the  dissenters.  He 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  privileges 
and  interests  of  his  order,  writing  vigor- 
ously in  favour  of  the  sacramental  test, 
and  against  the  commutation  of  the 
tithe  on  hemp.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  he  had  his  moments  of  religious 
emotion.  But  who  can  imagine  that  a 
man  with  a  '  sincere  and  devout  faith' 
could  kneel  down  to  pray,  and  rise  up  to 
write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  the  N\  indsor 
Prophecy,  or  the  Progress  of  Marriage  I 
In  the  Thoughts  on  Religion  we  find  the 
suggestive  aphorism,  '  'the  want  of  be- 
lief is  a  defect  that  ought  to  be  con- 
cealed when  it  cannot  be  overcome.' 
Soon  afterwards  we  are  told  that  doubts 
are  not  wicked  '  if  they  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  of  life  ;'  if  they  do 
not  prevent  you  from  hoMing  a  dean- 
ery, trying  hard  to  get  a  bishopric,  ad- 
vocating the  sacramental  test,  and  tak- 
ing part  in  the  persecution  of  dissent- 
ers. But  Scott  does  not  question  the 
authenticity  of  those  famous  lines  of 
Swift  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  sent  by 
Chesterfield  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire, which 
are  the  very  quintessence  of  cynical  sa- 
tire and  (we  can  hardly  doubt)  an  embo- 
diment of  the  writer's  real  view  of  the 
world  :— 


'  Ofltendhigr  race  of  human  kind, 
Bj   nature,  reason,  learning,  blind  ; 
You  who  throusjh  frailtj-  stepped  aside, 
And  you  who  never  fell  from  pride  ; 
You  who  in  different  sects  were  shammed, 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damned  ; 
(So  some  folk  told  >  oil,  but  they  knew 
is'o  more  of  Jove's  design  than  you), 
The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er. 
And  I  resent  these  pr.inks  no  more. 
I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit  I 
1  damn  such  fools  !    Go,  go,  you're  bit.' 


Theistic  theory  and  sentiment,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  Christianity,  or  in  any 
other  shape,  are  radically  inconsistent 
with  misanthropy  and  pessimism  ;  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  in  Swift's 
case  the  misanthropy  and  pessimism 
were  sincere. 

Voltaire's  Candide  is  nothing  but  a 
squib  on  the  extravagant  optimism  of 
Leibnitz  and  his  school,  with  their  pre- 
established  harmony,  their  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  and  their  attempts  to 
conjure  away  the  existence  of  evil  by 
calling  it  a  limitation  or  negation.  It 
ends  in  persiflage, — '  Cultivate  your 
garden.'      Of   all  squibs  that  ever  were 
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written  it  is  the  best,  at  least  it  would 
be  if  Voltaire  could  only  keep  himself 
clean  ;  but  he  tinds  it  necessary  once  at 
least  in  every  page  to  dij)  himself  in 
the  cess- pool.  He  vvas  too  light  to  have 
a  serious  philosoidiy  ;  but  such  philoso- 
phy as  he  had  was  certainly  not  pes- 
simistic. In  Candidc  itself,  the  Uto- 
pians of  Eldiirado  worship  supreme  be- 
nevolence with  the  pure  rites  of  rea- 
son, and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
is  giving  us  his  own  ideal  ;  while  in 
Ijolitics  Voltaire  evidently  thiid<s  that 
the  people  mny  be  mnde  perfectly  haii- 
py  by  a  beneticent  and  enlightened  mon- 
arch formed  in  his  own  school.  There 
is,  however,  in  Candide  one  passage 
which  has  not  only  a  pessimistic  tone 
but  a  ring  of  sad  sincerity.  '  I  longed,' 
says  a  wretched  old  woman,  '  a  hun- 
dred times  to  kill  mysulf,  but  I  still  loved 
life.  This  absurd  weakness  is  perhaps 
one  of  our  most  fatal  propensities  ;  for 
can  anything  be  more  foolish  than  to 
choose  always  to  bear  a  burden  which 
one  is  all  the  time  wishing  to  throw  oti"; 
to  abhor  one's  being  and  still  cling  to  it; 
to  caress  tlie  serpent  which  devours  us, 
till  it  has  eaten  our  hearts  out  V 

Passing  over  for  the  moment  Hume, 
to  whom  we  shall  return  immediately, 
we  recognise  in  the  now  famous  German, 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  the  originator 
of  the  pessimistic  philosophy  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  pessimistic  sentiment. 
A  claim  is  put  in  for  the  honour  of  simul- 
taneous invention  on  behalf  of  the  Ital- 
ian Leopardi,  with  whose  lamentations 
Schopenhauer  was  acquainted.  But 
Leopardi  was  a  good  deal  more  of  a  poet 
than  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  writer  of 
pitriotic  lyrics,  however  melancholy  is 
their  tone,  can  hardly  have  been  a  con- 
sistent pessimist.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  we  have  no  right  to  datF 
a  pessimist's  argument  aside  merely  be- 
cause, by  his  personal  temperament  and 
circumstances,  he  is  naturally  disposed 
to  questicm  the  goodness  of  the  dispen- 
sation. Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
nect the  philosophy  with  the  special 
character  and  lustory  of  the  man  in  such 
cases  as  those  of  Leopardi  and  Schopen- 
hauer. Leopardi  was  a  miserable  inva- 
lid, the  victim  of  pecuniary  distress, and 
a  sufferer  from  that  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  conscious  of  genius,  is  more 
galling  than  want  of  health  and  money, 
— the  sense  of  aspirations  blighted  and 
energies  denied  a  tield.  It  seems  that 
the  influence  of   the  tender  fiiendship 


which  watched  over  him  in  his  last  years 
moditied  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  pnd 
with  it  the  sombre  hue  of  his  writings. 
With  the  history  and  chai'acter  of  Scho- 
penhauer the  world  has  now  been  made 
well  ac(iuainted.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Danzig.  His  fa- 
ther is  described  as  a  man  of  determined 
and  obstinate  character  and  a  successful 
speculator,but  with  a  taint  of  something 
morbid,  which  he  probably  bequeathed 
to  his  son.  The  mother  of  Schopen- 
hauer was  a  lady  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  give  birth  to  a  writer,  but 
scarcely  to  the  f<ninder  of  pessimism. 
She  was  herself  the  author  of  some  art 
critiques  and  novels,  and  the  centre  of 
a  literary  circle  ;  but  she  is  descri1)ed  at 
the  same  time  as  a  gay  and  rather  dash- 
ing woman  of  the  world.  She  seems, 
however, to  have  helped  to  form  her  son's 
philosophy  and  especially  his  doctrine 
concerning  women,  by  the  repulsive  in- 
fluence of  her  careless  levity  and  by 
squandering  the  family  fortune.  Per- 
haps the  social  relations  of  a  man  of  his 
temperament  with  ladies  would  almost 
suthce  to  account  for  his  dislike.  His 
literary  talent  is  undisputed,  and  has 
helped  the  reception  of  his  doctrine  ;  but 
he  was  evidently  a  man  of  the  most 
crabbed  and  bilious  character.  Medical 
science  has  applied  its  microscope  to 
him,  and  supposes  itself  to  have  iden- 
tified his  disease.  Besides  his  atrabil- 
iousness,  he  was  vexed  with  the  infirm- 
ity of  fear.  During  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  England,  he  formed  an  intense 
antipathy  to  the  comfortable  bigotry  of 
the  Protestant  rectors,  which  evident- 
ly inclined  him  to  a  liking  for  Roman 
Catholic  asceticism  by  the  mere  force  of 
repugnance.  Apparently  he  wished  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  teacher,  and 
would  perhaps  have  liked  a  professorial 
chair  ;  though  it  would  not  be  just  to 
ascribe  too  much  to  any  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment his  intense  hatred  of  the  offi- 
cial teachers,  notably  Hegel, on  whom  he 
poured  out  the  vials, not  to  say  the  sloj)- 
pails,of  his  wrath.  He  must  in  anj^  case 
have  seen  in  them  deceivers  of  the  breth- 
ren and  enemies  of  pessimistic  triith. 
He  died  unmarried.  His  last  years  were 
passed  in  retirement,  with  much  mate- 
rial comfort,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Evidently,  he  was  very  conscious  of  his 
genius — he  calls  one  of  his  own  essays 
a  pearl^and  desirous  of  intellectual 
renown.  During  his  life,  however,  his 
wish  was  not  fulfilled.   Germany,  at  that 
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time',  was  full  of  the  bright  hopes  of 
unity,  engaged  in  the  aniniating  strug- 
gle for  that  boon,  and  little  inclined  to 
accept  the  teachings  of  a  pessimist.  B\it 
now  she  is  snlYering  from  the  disappoint- 
ment that  follows  the  attainmentof  felic- 
ity, from  the  reaction  that  ensiies  on 
high-nervoustension,and  from  the  crush- 
ing pressure  of  taxation  and  the  military 
system.  Schopenhauer,  accordingly,  be- 
comes a  power,  his  doctrines  mingling 
and  harmonizing  with  those  of  the  so- 
cialist leaders,  whose  influence  is  like- 
wise the  ofispring  of  popular  sutfering 
and  discontent.  Oveiflowing  into  Prus- 
sia, the  dark  stream  of  the  pessimistic 
philosophy  mingles  with  that  of  revolu- 
tionary revolt  against  the  administrative 
abuses  of  the  despotism;  and  the  result 
is  Nihilism, the  most  desperate  of  all  the 
social  insurrections,  though  its  secrecj'^ 
and  the  terror  which  it  spreads  have 
probably  produced  exaggerated  notions 
of  its  extent.  In  France,  it  seems,  a 
similar  conjunction  of  pessimism  with 
socialism  is  not  unknown, albeit  a  French 
man  of  science  has  pronounced  it  impr  s- 
sible  that  the  pessimistic  virus  should  be 
generated  in  any  country  which  drinks 
wine  and  not  beer.  The  connection  of 
pessimism  as  well  as  socialism  with  pop- 
ular sutt'ering  is  as  clear  as  that  of 
Calhoun's  social  theories  with  the  pos- 
session of  slaves.  It  is  illustiated  con- 
versely by  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  good  nature  and  philanthro- 
pic sentiment  engendered  by  popular 
prosperity  have  given  birth  t<>  Univer- 
salism  and  led  to  considerable  mitigation 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
even  in  churches  which  retain  the  or- 
thodox proftssion. 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy  may  be 
succinctly  described  as  Buddhism  with 
a  frontispiece  of  German  metaphysics, to 
which  his  follower  Hartmann  has  added 
another  frontispiece  of  physics.  He 
holds  that  this,  in  stead  of  being  the  best, 
is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds.  If 
you  ask  how  he  can  be  sure  of  this,  the 
answer  is  that  such  a  world,  if  another 
grain  of  evil  were  added  to  it,  would 
cease  to  exist.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  happiness.  All  action  has  its  spring 
in  uneasiness,  and  is  painful  in  itself  : 
pain  is  positive;  pleasure  is  merely  neg- 
ative. The  only  enjoyment  that  can  be 
called  real  is  the  contemplation  of  works 
of  art,  and  this  is  contined  to  a  few.  In 
this  last  article  Schopenhauer  shows  the 
influence   of   Goethe.     Vice  is  that  ex- 


cessive measure  of  will  which  encroaches 
on  the  sphere  of  another  will  ;  virtue 
melts  into  mere  pity  for  human  woe. 
The  spring  of  all  existence,  and  so  of 
evil,  is  will,  which  Schopenhauer  erects 
into  a  universal  substance, apart  from  in- 
telligence and  consciousness.  Will,  with 
its  restless  cravings,  thrusts  us  into  life, 
and  deludes  us  with  vain  shows  of  virtue 
and  happiness  to  keep  us  there.  Our 
great  object  should  be  to  make  will  desist 
from  its  cruel  work  by  denying  it,  each 
in  his  own  person,  and  ttiruwing  our- 
selves into  astateof  Lama-like  passivity 
and  resignation.  Suicide  of  volition,  in 
short,  is  the  consummation  at  which  we 
are  to  aim.  Actual  suicide,  which  seems 
the  logical  conclusion  of  Schopenhauer's 
teachings,  is  forbidden,  as  being  not  a 
negation  but  an  afhrmation  of  will, — a 
reason  which  would  hardly  have  stayed 
the  hand  of  Hamlet.  Women,  by  whose 
allurements  we  are  decoyed  into  propa- 
gating our  species  and  keeping  the  race 
in  the  misery  of  exisfence,  are  natural- 
]y  the  objects  of  the  pessimist's  intense 
aversion.  Love  he  thinks  he  has  proved 
to  be  mere  sensuality, stimulated  by  will 
in  its  craving  for  the  realization  of  it- 
self in  the  ofispring  of  marriage.  His 
o(mnsel  of  perfection  is  monastic  chasti- 
ty, by  which  the  propagation  of  the  race 
would  be  Cjuickly  brought  to  an  end. 
But  in  this  line  he  appears  rather  to 
have  held  up  a  torch  to  emancipation 
than  himself  to  have  led  the  way.  1  he 
life  of  an  old  bachelor  in  comfortable 
circumstances  residing  at  Frankfoit-on- 
the-Main  was,  it  must  be  owned,  more 
favourable  to  Lamaism  and  more  antici- 
pative  of  Nirvana  than  that  of  the  woik- 
people  by  whose  daily  labour  the  Lama 
was  housed,  clothed  and  fed.  Yet  could 
any  '  affirmation  of  will'  be  more  de- 
cided than  the  activity  of  an  author 
with  a  strong,  not  to  say  knawing,  de- 
sire of  literary  fame  ] 

This  we  say,  and  everybody  says,  is 
Buddhism  in  a  European  dress.  Yet  in 
justice  to  Buddhism,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation of  Nirvana. and  that  according 
to  the  more  favourable  view  it  is  rot  mere 
annihilation,  which  is  Schopenhauer's 
ideal,  bat  the  passive  and  impersonal 
bliss  of  the  drop  reunited  to  the  sea.  The 
sea  of  Divine  Being,  we  cannot  say,  in- 
asmuch as  Buddhism  knows  no  God  ; 
but  the  sea  of  Being,  beyond  the  miser- 
ies, the  chances,  and  the  changes  of  the 
personal  existence.      There  seems  also 
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to  be  in  Biuldliism  a  more  decided  pres- 
entation than  there  is  in  Schopenhauer's 
philosopliy  of  tlie  i)rinciple  that  the 
blessed  consummation  is  to  be  attained 
by  virtue,  though  it  is  the  virtue  that 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaiiges,  not 
that  which  grows  on  tlie  V)anks  of  the 
Spree.  Tiie  very  beautiful  picture  of 
the  founder  of  the  system,  drawn  in  Mr. 
Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  Asia,  is  essen- 
tially sustained  by  the  critical  authori- 
ties. 

At  the  same  time,  Buddhism  has  not 
failed  to  show  the  conse(iuences  of  look- 
ing only  at  the  dark  side  of  our  lot,  and 
of  merely  striking  the  balance  between 
the  existing  amounts  of  good  and  evil, 
without  inquiring  whether  in  the  good 
there  is  any  promise  of  ultimate  victory 
which  there  is  not  in  the  evil.  It  may 
liave  atlbrded  a  doubtful  and  feeble  con- 
solation to  myriads  toiling  and  suffering 
under  hard  task -masters  on  the  burn- 
ing plains  of  Hindostan  ;  it  has  steeped 
boundless  misery  in  a  sort  of  spiritual 
Lethe  ;  but  it  has  produced  no  effort, no 
society,  no  gi>vernment,  no  civilization, 
no  church,  except  a  vast  collection  of 
monasteries  filled  with  idleness  in  a  dull 
trance. 

The  metaphysical  reasonings  by  which 
Schopenhaur  attempts  to  prove  a  priori 
that  no  happiness  can  exist  we,  for  our 
part,  are  content  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  his  able  critics,  Mr.  Sully  and  Mr. 
Caro.  To  their  tribunal  also  we  consign 
his  theory  that  the  world  is  merely  a  re- 
presentation of  the  human  brain.  That 
the  notions  which  we  form  by  means  of 
these  five  bodily  senses  of  ours,  the 
methodized  perceptions  of  which  are 
science,  have  no  appreciable  relation  to 
the  truth  of  the  infinite  is  a  probability, 
■we  may  say  a  moral  certninty,  which 
physicism,  in  its  hour  of  triumph,  will 
do  well  to  take  with  it  in  its  car.  But 
that  the  phenomenal  universe, including 
the  discoveries  of  the  telescope,  is  a 
mere  figment  of  the  lunnan  brain  seems 
a  belief  which  will  find  entertainment 
only  in  a  brain  of  very  peculiar  con- 
struction. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  said  in 
defence  of  Schopenhauer's  metaphysics. 
He  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  call  the 
operative  and  generative  power  in  nat- 
ure will  as  anybody  else  has  to  call  it 
force.  Development  and  evolution,  in 
the  same  manner,  if  they  denote  any- 
thing more  than  the  ascertained  suc- 
cession of  phenomena,   denote  what  is 


beyond  the  range  f)f  our  perceptions 
That  things  follow  each  other  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  science  can  tell.  She  can 
j)oint,  perhaps,  to  each  link  of  the  as- 
cending series,  from  the  slime  of  the  sea 
up  to  the  intelligence, the  moral  nature, 
and  the  ajsthetic  faculties  of  man.  But 
how  the  ascent  takes  place  ;  how  any- 
thing passes  from  one  stage  of  its  being 
into  another  stage  ;  how  any  growth, 
combination, or  change  is  brought  about, 
is  a  (question  of  which  she  is  totally  ig- 
norant, and  veils  her  ignorance,  perhaps 
from  herself  as  well  as  from  her  disci- 
ples, under  a  set  of  fjuasi-physical  terms. 
The  onlj"  creative  or  generative  power  of 
which  we  have  any  actual  experience  is 
effort, by  which, unless  our  consciousness 
mocks  us,  man  modifies  his  own  charac- 
ter as  well  as  the  things  around  him. 
From  this,infact,our  idea  of  force  is  de- 
rived,and  science  would  undergo  no  real 
change  if  we  were  always  to  use  the 
same  name.  Meantime, to  know  but  half 
of  being,  to  see  the  phenomena  and  the 
succession  of  phenomena,  but  to  see  no 
more,is  surely  to  be  a  long  way  from  the 
point  at  which  you  would  be  able  either 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  or 
to  pi'onounce  that  there  is  no  solution. 
Schopenhauer  is  also  nearer  the  truth 
than  some  other  modern  philosophers  in 
his  version  of  asceticism.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion now  to  speak  of  asceticism  as  a  relic 
of  the  worship  of  a  fiend  who  was  to  be 
propitiated  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  pain. 
No  doubt  in  some  cases,  especially  in 
that  of  the  Eastern  fakir,  it  is  deeply 
tainted  with  a  notion  of  this  kind.  But 
the  aim  of  the  Western  ascetic,  at  all 
events  in  the  main,  has  been  self-puri- 
fication. He  has  striven  by  mortifying 
the  body  to  liberate  the  soul  fronx  her 
bondage  to  the  flesh,  and  to  prepare  her 
for  union  with  the  divine.  Grant  that 
the  effort  has  been  misdirected, and  that 
mere  failure  has  been  the  result, though 
there  would  be  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side  ;  still,  the  phenomenon 
will  not  lose  all  its  significance,  and  a 
candid  examination  of  it  is  essential  to 
a  complete  history  of  humanity.  We 
speak  on  the  assumption  that  history  is 
an  important  part  of  the  study  of  man  : 
for  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  set  it  aside  as  mere 
'  gossip,'  which  would  be  a  very  conven- 
ient arrangement  for  physicists  deter- 
mined to  settle  all  questions  without 
the  help  of  any  knowledge  but  their 
own. 
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That  which  has  a  practical  and  a  most 
intense  interest  for  us  is  Schopenhauer's 
uncompromising  indictment  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  dispensation  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Power  from  ^vhich   the  dis- 
pensation proceeds.      We  mean  the  ra- 
tional part  of  his  indictment;  for  when 
a  man  avers  that  no  real  happiness  is  en- 
joyed b)^  two  j'oung  lovers  on  th-sir  wed- 
ding day,   or  by  a  philanthropist  who 
sees  his  vision  fulfilled,   he  may  be  left 
to  settle  his  quarrel  with  the  facts.    But 
here  the  German  pes^simist  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  a  philosopher  of  more  weight 
than   himself,  and  one  not  open  to  the 
argumerdnm  ad  hominem  which  may  be 
urged  with  eflect  against  Scliopenhauer 
and  Leopardi.     David  Hume  was  a  man 
*  whose  placidity  of  temperament  verged 
upon  the  lymphatic.     He  lived  the  life 
Avhich  he  had   chcsen  for  himself,    and 
evidently  was  very  happy  in  the  exer- 
cise of   his  intellectual  powers  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  literary  reputation.   If 
he  had  a  fault,  it   was  perhaps  that  he 
was  too  easy,  too  much    of   an  intellec- 
tual epicurist,  and,   with  all  the  social 
amiability  which  so  greatly  endeared  him 
to  his  friends,  lacked  the  motive  power 
of  earnest  love  of  humanity  which  would 
have  impelled  him  to  push  his  way  vig- 
orously to  the  truth.   Evidently,  a  state 
of  scepticism  was  to  him  not  painful, but 
luxurious;  certainty  would  have  been  al- 
most unwelcome,  as  the  termination  of  a 
pleasant  dalliance  with  great  questions. 
He    loved   gracefully   to   hold   out  the 
scales  of  argument  Avithout  pnmounciiig 
to  which  side  in  his  own  opinion  the  bal- 
ance inclined.     This  elegant  neutrality, 
or  apper.rance  of  it,  it  was  that  made  his 
writings  peculiarly  acceptable  to  men  of 
the  world,  whom  he  seemed  to  place, 
with  himself,  above  the  angry  insects  of 
theological  discussion.       In  his  treatise 
on  Natural  Religion,  the  form  of  dialo- 
gue enables  him  to  state  all  views  with- 
out   ostensibly   embracing  any   one    of 
them.     Yet   it   can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  we  have  the  real  expression  of   his 
thoughts  in  the  following  extract,  which 
though  long  is  not  prolix,    and    which 
sets  before  us  with  a  force  enhanced  by 
the   writer's  general  calmness   of  style 
the    overwhelming    enigma    of     man's 
estate. 

'  And  why  should  man,  added  he, 
pretend  to  an  exemption  from  the  lot  of 
all  other  animals  ?  The  whole  earth, 
believe  me,  Philo,  is  cursed  and  pollut- 
ed ;  a  perpetual  war  is  kindled  amoni;st 


all  living  creatures.  Necessity,  hunger, 
want,  stimulate  the  strong  and  coura- 
geons  ;  fear,  anxiety,  terror,  agitate  the 
weak  and  infirm.  The  first  entrance 
into  life  gives  anguish  to  the  new-born 
infant  and  to  its  wretched  parent  ;  weak- 
ness, impotence,  distress,  attend  each 
stage  of  that  life;  and  "t  is  at  last  finished 
in  agony  and  hoiTor. 

'  Observe,  too,  says  Philo,  the  curi- 
ous artifices  of  nature,  in  order  to  embit-  . 
ter  the  life  of  every  living  being.  The 
stronger  prey  upon  the  weaker, and  keep 
them  in  perpetual  terror  and  anxiety. 
The  weaker,  too,  in  their  turn,  often 
prey  upon  the  stronger.and  vex  and  mo- 
lest them  without  relaxation.  Consider 
that  innumerable  race  of  insects,  whicli 
either  are  bred  on  the  body  of  each  ani- 
mal, or,  fiying  about,  infix  their  stings 
in  him.  These  insects  have  others,  still 
less  than  themselves,  which  torment 
them.  And  thus  on  each  hand,  before 
and  behind,  above  and  below,  every  an- 
imal is  surrounded  with  enemies,  which 
incessantly  seek  his  misery  and  destruc- 
tion. 

'  Man  alone,  said  Demka,  seems  to  be, 
in  part,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  For 
by  combination  in  society  he  can  easily 
master  linns,  tigers,  and  bears,  whose 
greater  strength  and  agility  naturally 
enable  them  to  prey  upon  him. 

'  On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  chiefly, 
cried  Philo,  that  the  unifcrm  and  equal 
maxims  of  nature  are  most  apparent  ! 
Man,  it  is  true,  can  by  combination  sur- 
mount all  his  real  enemies,  and  become 
n)aster  of  the  whole  animal  creation  ; 
but  does  he  not  immediatelj' raise  up  to 
himself  imaginarii  enemies,  the  demons 
of  his  fancy,  who  hannt  him  with  super- 
stitious terrors,  and  blast  every  enjoy- 
ment of  life  ]  This  pleasure,  as  he  im- 
agines, becomes  in  their  eyes  a  crime;  his 
food  and  repose  give  them  umbrage  and 
offence  ;  his  very  sleep  and  dreams  fur- 
nish new  materials  to  anxious  fear;  and 
e^en  death,  his  refuge  from  everj'  other 
ill,  presents  only  the  dread  of  endless 
and  innumerable  woes.  Nor  does  the 
wolf  more  molest  the  timid  flock  than 
superstition  does  the  anxious  breast  of 
wretched  mortals.  Besides,  consider, 
Deme.\  :  this  very  society,  by  which  we 
surmount  these  Avild  beasts,  our  natural 
enemies,  wdist  new  enendes  does  it  not 
raise  to  us  ?  What  woe  and  miserj'  does 
it  not  occasion  /  Man  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  man.  Oppression,  injustice, 
contempt,  contumely,  violence,  sedition, 
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war,  calumny,  treachery,  fraud,—  by 
these  they  mutually  torment  each  other; 
and  they  would  soon  disolve  that  so- 
ciety which  they  had  formed,  were  it 
not  for  the  dread  of  still  greater  ills, 
which  must  attend  their  separation. 

'  But  tliough  tliese  external  insults, said 
Demea,  from  animals,  from  men,  and 
from  the  elements,  whicli  assault  us 
form  a  frightf\il  catalogue  of  woes,  they 
are  nothing  in  comparison  of  those 
which  arise  within  ourselves,  from  the 
distempered  condition  of  our  mind  and 
body.  How  many  lie  under  the  linger- 
ing torment  of  diseases  I  Hear  the  pa- 
thetic enumeration  of  the  great  poet  : — 


"  Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangrs. 
Demoniac  frenzy,  jiioiiinj^  melanclioly. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy. 
Marasmus,  and  wide  spread  pestilence. 
Dire  was  the  tos-sing,  deep  the  groans  ;  Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 
And  over  them  triumphant  Dkatii  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delavM  to  strike,  tho'  oft  invok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  j;ood  and  final  hope." 


The  disorders  of  the  mind,  continued 
Demea,  though  more  secret,  are  not  per- 
haps less  dismal  and  vexations.  Re- 
morse, shame,  anguish,  rage,  disappoint- 
ment, anxiety,  fear,  dejection,  despair, 
• — who  has  ever  passed  through  life  with- 
out cruel  inroads  from  these  tormentors  I 
How  many  have  scarcely  ever  felt  any 
better  sensations  ?  Labour  and  poverty, 
so  abhorred  by  every  one,  are  the  cer- 
tain lot  of  the  far  greater  number  ;  and 
those  fev/  privileged  persons  who  enjoy 
ease  and  opulence  never  reach  content- 
ment or  true  felicity.  .All  the  goods  of 
life  united  would  not  make  a  very  happy 
man  ;  but  all  the  ills  united  would  make 
a  wretch  indeed  ;  and  any  one  of  them, 
almost  (and  who  cin  be  free  from  every 
one  0)  naj',  often  the  absence  of  one 
good  (and  who  can  possess  all  ?),  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  life  ineligible.  ^V"ere  a 
stranger  to  drop,  on  a  sudden,  into  this 
world,  I  would  show  him  as  a  specimen 
of  its  ills  a  hospital  full  of  diseases,  a 
prison  crowded  with  iiialefactors  and 
debtors,  a  field  of  battle  strewed  with 
carcasses,  a  fleet  floundering  in  the  ocean, 
a  nation  languishing  under  tyranny, 
famine,  or  pestilence.  To  turn  the  gay 
side  of  life  to  him,  and  give  him  a  notion 
of  its  pleasures,  whither  should  I  con- 
duct him  I  To  a  ball,  to  an  opera,  to 
court  ]  He  might  justly  think  that  I  was 
only  showing  him  a  diversity  of  distress 
and  sorrow.' 

To  the   picture  of  the  darker  side  of 


our  lot  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  of 
much  importance  to  be  added,  except 
the  struggle  for  existence,  which  modern 
science  has  revealed,  and  which  seems  to 
involve  as  an  essential  part  of  the  law 
of  natural  progress  an  immense  amount 
not  only  of  pliy.sical  but  cif  moral  evil. 
If  there  is  anything  mor^  to  be  said,  it 
is  that  Hume,  being  unmarried,  and 
with  all  his  social  qualities  very  much 
wrapped  up  in  him.seif ,  has  not  laid  so 
much  enipliasis,  a^  he  otherwise  might 
Jiave  done,  on  the  wounds  and  the  ruin 
of  aftection. 

'  Is  the  Deity,'  says  Hume,  'willing 
to  prevent  evil,  but  not  able  I  Then  is 
he  impotent.  Is  he  able,  but  not  willing  V 
Then  is  he  malevolent.  Is  he  both  able 
and  willing?  Whence,  then,  is  evil?  ' 
Whence,  our  hearts  may  well  repeiat,  is 
all  this  pain,  misery,  and  anguish,  which 
a  being  whose  moral  nature  in  any  de- 
gree resembled  the  better  part  of  ours, 
who  had  any  share  of  human  justice, 
sympathy,  and  merc}',  would  presumably 
pi'event  if  it  were  in  his  power  ?  The 
answer  of  dogmatic  Christianity  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  ;  so  have  the  objec- 
titms  to  that  answer,  arising  from  the 
manifest  existence  of  evil  and  misery  on 
this  ghjbe  before  the  appearance  of  man, 
with  the  attempt  of  M.  Secretan  to  meet 
the  objections  by  extending  backwards 
the  operation  of  the  Fall.  Supposing^ 
Christianity  to  be  true  as  an  ethical  sys- 
tem and  as  a  general  account  of  human 
nature,  it  will  be  capable  of  accommoda- 
tion and  extension  without  limit;  but  to 
foist  upon  it  a  philosophy  uf  which  its- 
founders  never  dreamed,  and  which  n() 
ordinary  understanding  .vould  find  in  it, 
is  to  make  the  gospel  a  concealment  in- 
stead of  a  revelation  of  the  truth.  Be- 
sides, Hume  would  ask  another  question. 
Whence  the  Fall  ?  This  is  not  the  place 
to  inq\iire  whether  dogmatic  Christianity 
is  identical  with  evangelical  Christianity, 
or  whether  evangelical  Christianity, 
stripped  of  oriental  anrl  rabbinical 
forms,  really  says  more  than  that  man 
was  spiritually  dead  and  walking  in 
darkness  when  life  and  light  came  into 
the  world  by  Christ. 

Eminent  opponents  of  Schopenhauer 
take  their  stand  on  '  meliorism,'  a  name 
which  they  adopt  as  denoting  a  middle 
term  between  optimism  and  pessimism. 
The  meliorist  admits,  as  everybody  but 
a  Hindoo  sage  or  a  High  German  meta- 
physician would,  the  concurrent  exist- 
ence of  good  and  evil,  of  happiness  and 
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misery,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  the 
world.  He  does  not  attempt  exactly  to 
determine  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  elements ;  but  he  thinks  he  has  satis- 
fied himself  by  induction  that  there  is  a 
tolerable  amount  of  happiness  alreadj', 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  being  greatly 
increased  by  the  adoption  of  methods 
which  will  constitute  a  new  science. 
The  treatment  of  happiness  under  the 
auspices  of  this  science  excludes  all 
<luestions  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
or  as  to  man's  origin  or  destiny,  dealing 
solely  M'ith  this  life  and  with  the  present 
%vo"rld.  But  we  are  not  told  how  men 
are  to  be  prevented  from  thinking  of 
these  things,  or  how  it  is  pns.«ible  that, 
if  they  do  think  of  them,  their  present 
sensations  of  jjain  and  pleasure,  happi- 
ness and  misery,  should  not  be  affected 
by  tlieir  thoughts.  Anticipation,  as  well 
as  the  actual  feeling  of  the  moment,  en- 
ters into  our  pain  and  pleasures.  The 
present  pang  may  be  the  same,  but  it 
makes  all  the  difference  to  the  man's 
sensation  whether  it  is  inflicted  by  a 
surgeon  who  is  restoring  him  to  health, 
or  by  a  torturer  who  is  putting  him  to 
death.  The  journey  may  be  as  toilsome, 
but  the  weariness  will  he  less  to  a  trav- 
eller going  home,  than  to  one  going  to 
prison.  A  hard  life  of  duty  is  painful  if 
there  is  no  reward  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
great  reward  in  view,  the  pain  is  turned 
into  pleasure.  You  may,  if  you  think  it 
worth  while,  create  a  factitious  science 
by  abstracting  the  consideration  of  our 
earthly  life  from  all  ideas  that  range  be- 
yond it ;  but  you  will  find  great  difficulty 
in  practicidly  banishing  speculative  ideas 
and  hopes  which  have  taken  firm  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  of  the  race.  You  Avill 
hardly  prevent  those  who  have  death 
always  in  view  from  continuing  to  ask 
themselves  whether  it  is  the  end  of  ex- 
istence or  not.  When  we  look  up  to  the 
starry  heavens,  you  will  hardly  restrain 
our  thoughts  from  ranging  beyond  an 
earthly  abode.  Physical  science  just 
now  is  flushed  with  iis  splendid  victo- 
ries ;  it  is  inclined  to  assume  that  all 
ideas  and  aspirations  will  henceforth  be 
bounded  by  its  domain. 

A  melancholy  temperament  is  con- 
sidered by  the  meliorists  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  human  misery. 
From  this  they  hope  to  deliver  us,  partly 
by  physicr.l  appliances,  partly  by  train- 
ing us  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
bright  points  of  our  lot  and  turn  our 
jniuds  away  from  what  is  less  agreeable, 


as  people  liable  to  seasickness  are  kindly 
advised  to  fix  their  eyes  on  a  distant 
object,  and  not  think  about  the  unpleas- 
ant motion  of  the  vessel.  In  this  way 
it  seems  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  race 
will  in  the  end  become  as  merry  as  Mark 
Tapley.  But  Mark  Tapley  is  not  a 
man.  He  is  an  impersonation  of  jollity. 
He  looks  neither  before  nor  after ;  if  he 
were  to  begin  to  look  before  or  after, 
the  character  would  vanish  like  a  ghost 
at  cock-crow.  So  it  would  if  he  met 
with  any  heart-rending  misfortune, 
such  as  maj'  any  day  befall  the  happiest 
and  most  buoyant  of  mankind.  A  man 
loses  his  wife  just  when  their  hearts 
have  been  knit  together,  or  his  only 
child  ;  these  are  every-day  accidents,  and 
how  will  a  Mark  Tapley  philosophy 
take  away  their  sting  ?  Would  there  be 
any  credit  in  being  jolly  beside  the  death- 
bed of  affection?  Religious  resignation, 
if  it  is  well  foinided,  will  take  the  sting 
from  such  misfortunes  ;  but  that  is  a 
very  different  aft'air.  A  cheerful  temper- 
ament is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  thing, 
and  it  may  be  cultivated  both  mentally 
and  by  wise  attention  to  physical  health. 
But  it  will  not  pre  vent  nature  from  sweep- 
ing men  away  by  eartlKpiake,  plague, 
and  famine,  without  mercy  or  justice. 
It  will  not  alter  the  grim  facts  of  the 
dispensation  ;  and  as  the  dispensation 
is,  so  men  will  see  it,  not  in  their  con- 
vivial hours,  but  in  their  serious  and 
reflecting  moods,  which  make  the  grand 
tone  of  life.  In  the  characters  of  the 
greatest  men,  and  those  who  have  done 
most  for  the  I'ace,  the  element  of  sadness 
has  predominated,  though  beneath  it 
there  was  a  deeper  spring  of  joy. 

In  some  of  these  recipes  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  happiness  there  seems  to  be 
a  fallacy  of  class.  The  great  mass  of 
mankind  at  the  present  time,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  past,  is  a  prey  to  evils  of  a 
much  coarser  kind  than  any  of  which 
mere  temperament  can  be  deemed  the 
cause.  Those  who  tell  the  miserable 
population  of  Hindostan,  or  that  which, 
close  to  the  Palaces  of  London,  covers 
square  miles  with  its  misery,  squalor, 
and  despair,  to  cultivate  a  cheerful  temp- 
erament are  like  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
who,  in  the  midst  of  famine,  advised  the 
English  peasantry  to  take  a  pinch  of 
curry  powder  with  their  food.  A  similar 
fallacy  seems  to  underlie  the  induction 
upon  which  a  favourable  estimate  of  ex- 
isting haj^piness  is  based.  A  literary 
man  asks  perhaps  a  score  or  two  of  his 
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acqiiaintiinces  whether  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  has  predominateil  in  their 
lives.  Tlicy  reply  that  happiness  has 
predominated.  But  these  people,  how- 
ever fairly  selected,  are  all  members  of  a 
well-to-do  class  in  a  civilized  country. 
People  of  the  indigent  class,  or  living  in 
countries  not  civilized,  and  being  there, 
from  their  weakness,  the  victims  of  viol- 
<-nce,  mi'jht,  if  they  could  express  them- 
selves articulately,  give  a  loss  favourable 
verdict  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  persons 
interrogated  have  probably  alwiiys  had, 
under  affliction,  the  comforts,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  religion. 

Death,  we  are  tolJ,  is  not  to  be  regard- 
ed in  any  disagreeable  light  ;  it  is  rather 
to  be  looked  upon  as  throwing  a  pleasant 
though  pensive  tint  of  elegiac  tenderness 
over  our  being,  and  as  rendering  by  its 
certain  approach  each  particular  moment 
of  our  allotted  span  more  precious.  The 
last  reflection  is  eminently  true  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  executed 
to-morrow.  It  surely  is  difhcult  to  get  rid 
of  the  conviction  that  the  mon^  pleasant 
life  is  made  the  more  unpleasant  will  be 
the  loss  of  it,  and  the  more  disagreeable 
the  thought  that  it  may  be  taken  fnnn 
us  at  any  inoment  by  a  whifF  of  infected 
air,  or  by  the  fall  of  a  chimney-i^ot. 
There  was  a  striking  picture,  years  ago, 
in  the  London  Academy  of  a  miserable 
store-breaker  who  had  sunk  placidly 
into  his  sleep  beside  his  heap  of  stones. 
Willingness  to  be  at  rest  in  such  a  case 
as  this  we  can  understand,  but  hardly  in 
the  case  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  prosper- 
ous energy,  with  all  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment and  a  loving  family  around  him. 
If  our  happiness  comes  to  consist  in  an 
increased  degree,  not  of  tlie  pleasures 
which  satiate  and  pall,  but  of  those  which 
belong  to  mutual  att'ection,  the  pang 
will  be  all  the  sharper,  and  bereavement 
will  become  in  its  bitterness  a  second 
death.  We  cannot  help  remembering, 
when  we  hear  philosophers  speak  so  com- 
placently of  the  prospect  of  annihilation, 
that  none  of  us  have  yet  got  fairly  clear 
of  the  penumbra  of  Chris; ian  faith  and 
hope,  or  of  the  comforting  impression 
that  those  who  are  parted  here  will  in 
some  way  meet  again  hereafter.  Ex- 
amples have  been  held  up  of  men  of  the 
new  school  of  science  who  have  rested 
with  perfect  conttntment  in  the  belief 
that  this  span  was  all,  and  have  even 
been  spurred  to  higher  activity  there- 
by. But  these  men  hardly  constitute  a 
ground  for  a  fair  induction.     Not  only 


did  they  spend  their  lives  in  a  tr.-.nsport 
of  iconoclastic  exertion,  which  allowed 
no  space  for  melancholy  thoughts,  but 
they  had  only  just  emerged  from  a  state 
of  strong  religio\is  conviction,  the  in- 
liuence  of  which,  however  unconscious 
they  might  be  of  it,  could  not  fail  to  lin- 
ger in  their  minds. 

That  man  is  fatherless,  under  the  care 
of  no  providence,  and  the  sport  of  a 
blind  but  irresistible  force  which  in  a 
moment  wrecks  his  happiness,  perhaps 
cru.shes  myriads  out  of  existence  by  a 
death  of  agony,  is  an  idea  which  has 
hardly  yet  had  time  to  present  itself  to 
us  luiveiled  and  in  its  full  significance. 
Scjme  think  that  it  will  be  greatly  soft- 
ened if  instead  of  blind  force  we  teach 
ourselves  to  say  law.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  this  is  a  comfort  suited  rather  for 
the  easy-chair  of  intellectual  leisure  than 
for  rougher  situations  ;  it  will  not  great- 
ly relieve  the  mind  of  a  man  who  finds 
himself  buried  alive  in  a  coal-pit,  or  of 
a  mother  who  sees  her  child  in  the  agony 
of  strangulation  by  diphtheria.  In  the 
second  place,  men  of  science  have  at  last 
begun  to  admit  what  unscientific  people 
urged  long  ago,- — that  law  is  a  theistic 
term,  to  which  untheistic  science  has  no 
right.  Untheistic  science  can  take  cog- 
nizance of  nothing  but  facts,  whether 
particular  or  general,  and  what  comfort 
there  can  be  in  the  mere  generality  of  a 
cruel  fact  it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
We  may  make  the  passing  remark,  not 
irrelevant  to  the  present  subject,  that 
with  the  admission  that  science  is  not 
entitled  to  speak  of  law  is  still  coupled, 
a  confident  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of 
scientific  necessity.  But  how  can  there 
be  necessity — at  least,  how  can  we  have 
any  assurance  of  it — without  law  ]  Can 
necessity  be  predicted  of  the  mere  re- 
currence of  a  general  fact  ? 

The  struggle  for  existence  is  allowed 
to  be  an  unattractive  feature  of  the  sit- 
uation :  but  it  is  contended  that  its  ugly 
aspect  will  be  lessened,  if  not  removed, 
by  the  beneficent  intei  vention  of  society, 
which  is  sure  to  take  the  duty  of  selec- 
tion into  its  own  hands,  and  to  exercise 
it  by  the  milder  agency  of  a  control  over 
undesirable  propagation.  This,  in  the 
first  place,  seems  to  imply  that  physical 
superiority,  of  which  alone  a  legislator 
can  take  cognizance,  is  decisive,  and  that 
the  world  is  better  without  such  invalids 
as  St.  Paul,  or  Alfred,  or  Pascal.  In 
the  second  place,  it  involves  the  assump- 
tion, which  pervades  all  the  social  writ- 
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ings  of  Mr.  Mill,  that  there  is  a  wise  and 
beuehceiit  power  called  society,  apart 
fiom  and  above  the  aggregate  of  indivi- 
dual action.  Unluckily,  no  such  earth- 
ly providence  exists.  There  is  nothing 
but  government,  with  the  infirmities  of 
which  and  the  danger  of  trusting  it  with 
nidimited  power,  or  extending  its  sway 
to  private  conduct  and  to  the  household, 
experience  has  made  us  only  too  familiar. 
There  is  a  gulf,  across  which  Ave  cannfit 
at  present  see,  between  our  actual  poli- 
tical condition  and  that  in  which  the 
world  would  be  able  to  intrust  its  rulers 
with  the  po^r  of  regulating  the  union 
of  the  sexes,  not  to  mention  the  other 
elements  of  the  competition  for  existence. 
The  nearest  approach  to  any  social  action 
of  this  kind,  perhaps,  has  been  monas- 
ticism,  which  on  the  whole  must  have 
selected  the  physic.dly  weak  for  celibacy; 
but  the  net  result  of  monasticisrn  was 
not  satisfactory.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence goes  on  not  only  between  individual 
membeis  of  society,  but  between  nations 
and  races.  What  Parliament  of  man  or 
other  earthly  authority  wdl  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  say  to  the  inferior  nations  or 
races  :  Y(ju  had  better  cease  to  beget 
children,  so  that  you  may  quietly  disap- 
pear and  leave  I'oom  for  the  Jingo,  who 
will  otherwise  be  placed  by  nature  vmder 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  slaughtering 
yon  in  heaps,  or  otherwise  exterminat- 
ing you,  in  order  to  remove  you  out  of 
the  way  of  his  evidently  superior  claim 
to  existence  / 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  a  remark 
respecting  human  progre  s,  the  con- 
sciims  promotion  of  which  is  another  of 
the  things  to  which  we  are  exhorted  to 
look  as  growing  sources  of  comfort. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  progress,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  the  wants  of  the  race 
and  the  supply  of  these  wants,  is  almost 
mechanical,  and  certain  to  continue  in  its 
present  course.  Surely,  there  is  also  a 
part  of  it,  and  not  the  least  important 
part,  dependent  on  the  extraordinary 
efl'orts  of  good  men  striking  out  against 
the  ever-tlowing  current  of  evil  and  in- 
difference, which  would  otherwise  sweep 
us  backwards,  and  thereby  rendering 
special  services  of  their  kind.  Some- 
times the  exercise  of  such  energy  is 
pleasant  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  involves 
a  good  deal  of  self-sacrifice,  as  it  notably 
did  in  what  few  people  are  so  fanatically 
anti-theological  as  not  to  deem  a  great 
gain    to   humanity,    the    foundation   of 


Christianity.  But  self-sacrifice  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  reason,  unless 
it  brings  with  it  an  ultimate  reward.  A 
man  may  submit  to  martyrdom  for  tlie 
truth's  sake,  if  he  is  to  pass  through  the 
gate  of  death  to  the  Father  of  Truth  ; 
he  will  hardly  do  so  if  he  is  to  go  down 
into  the  pit.  People,  in  short,  will  sac- 
rifice themselves  to  pr<igress  and  to  the 
general  good  of  their  kind  if  they  be- 
lieve that,  apart  from  what  may  happen 
to  them  in  the  flesh,  they  have  a  per- 
petual interest  in  the  result  ;  on  the  op- 
posite hypothesis,  they  will  not.  As  we 
have  said  before,  you  cannot,  in  estimat- 
ing the  feelings  of  men,  eliminate  antici- 
pation. A  subjective  existence,  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  lives  of  pnsterity  when 
you  have  utterly  ceased  to  be,  and  the 
last  trace  of  your  memory  has  vanished, 
is  a  fantas}'  which  may  be  fondled  by  a 
refined  imagination,  but  will  heal  no 
wounds  and  countervail  no  hardships  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  men.  Here  again 
the  materialist  or  positivist  view  of  life 
appears  to  have  derived  an  idea  and  bor- 
rowed a  hue  from  Christianity.  Chris- 
tian progress  is  that  of  the  church  mili- 
tant gaining  gradually  a  victory  over  evil, 
in  which  every  Christian  who  acts  up  to 
his  profession  will  have  his  share.  'Ihis 
is  a  belief  which,  if  sincerely  entertained, 
cheers  the  most  arduous,  the  most  wea- 
risome, and  the  dullest  path  of  dutj'. 
Moreover,  the  end  of  the  Christian  pro- 
gress is  the  reception  into  the  divine  es- 
sence of  spirit  perfected  by  trial  and 
soaring  awaj'  from  the  ruin  of  the  ma- 
terial globe.  The  end  of  positivist  pro- 
gress is  a  physical  catastrophe  in  which 
everything  will  perish.  No  thought  very 
animating,  or  very  likely  to  nerve  men 
to  high  self-sacrifice,  is  produced  by  the 
pro-spect  of  a  march  of  humanity,  like 
that  of  a  blind  column  of  aniuials  or  in- 
sects, towards  final  and  total  destruction. 
That  those  who  at  last  drop  into  the 
gulf  will  be  improved  specimens  of  the 
race,  and  will  carry  with  them  the  accu- 
mulated results  of  its  eflbrts  through  all 
the  ages,  is  hardly  a  redeeming  feature 
of  the  outlook.  Science  has  begun  to 
calculate  tlie  rate  at  which  the  sun  ex- 
hausts its  vital  fires  ;  who  can  say  that 
the  fatal  perioel  may  not  even  be  antici- 
pated by  some  other  astronomical  agent 
of  destruction  ]  However  that  may  be> 
the  certain  end  of  the  collective  effort, 
to  which  we  are  to  immolate  ourselves 
iudividuall}',  according  to  positivism,  \\& 
inanity  antl  dust. 
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Schopenhauer  lias  insisted  on  tlie  fact 
that  with  civilization  and  retinenient 
sensibility  to  pain  and  grief  will  increase. 
The  reply  is  cbvioiis  that  capacity  for 
pleasure  will  increase  also  ;  but  it  may 
1)6  dillicult  to  strike  the  balance.  Art, 
from  which  alone  Schopenhauer  thinks 
any  real  pleasure  can  i)roceed,  seem.? 
certain!}',  as  character  dee[»ens  and  intel- 
lect grows  more  subtle,  to  contain  in  it 
a  larger  element  of  melancholy  and  of 
craving  for  the  unattained  .  But,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  misery  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  consists  in  bodily  want  and 
toil  that  leave  little  room  for  enjoyment  ; 
the  day  is  far  distant  when  the  mere 
question  of  sensibility  will  aftVct  more 
than  a  few. 

infinite  space  might  V)e  consumed  in 
settling  the  account  between  the  past 
and  the  present  in  respect  of  material 
happiness.  The  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  cheap  cottons  of  the  present  are  ob- 
vious ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  old  conn- 
tries  crowding  involves  no  small  loss  of 
comfort  and  enj(jynient.  To  the  division 
of  labour  we  owe  a  vast  increase  of  pro- 
duction ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  la- 
bour of  the  producer  becomes  far  duller 
and  more  wearisome  than  it  was  when 
each  man  saw  and  could  rejoice  in  the 
finished  work  of  his  own  hands.  Even 
the  improvements  which  appear  most 
completely  within  man's  power  arc  very 
long  in  coming,  and  almost  seem  as  if 
they  would  never  come.  During  the 
best  period  of  Catholicism,  morality  in 
the  vesture  of  religion  strove  earnestly, 
and  not  wholly  without  effect,  to  place 
restrictions  upon  war.  But  now  such 
morality  is  again  consigned  to  contempt, 
and  Europe  has  developed  a  system  of 
standing  armies  which  again  places  as- 
sured peace  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
and  in  the  meantime  makes  the  happi- 
ness and  lives  Cif  millions  the  sport  of 
imperial  ambition  or  the  dice  of  a  polit- 
ical gambler. 

The  optimism  which  maintains  that 
there  is  no  evil  in  life  and  the  pessi- 
mism which  maintains  that  there  is  no 
good,  are  equally  out  of  court.  But  so 
lar  as  it  is  a  question  between  melior- 
ism and  the  opposite  theorj',  which 
we  suppose  must  be  called  deterior- 
ism,  the  advocates  of  the  less  favoura- 
ble hypothes's  are  not  unlikely  to  hold 
their  own.  They  may  do  so,  at  all 
events,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  human  race,  in  past  times  as 
well  as  in  the  present,  not  merely   the 


elite  of   a  comparatively  civilized  gener- 
ation. 

'I'his,  however,  is  certain  :  the  justice 
and  go(Klne.ss  of  the  dispensation  can  be 
vindicated  only  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  efforts  and  snfferinjjs  of  the  human 
race  and  perha])s  not  only  of  the  hnman 
race  but  of  sentient  beings,  tend  towards 
some  achievement  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual contributor  will  have  his  part. 
Even  an  earthly  king  would  deem  it 
pofir  praise  to  be  told  that  he  had  made 
myriads  of  his  people  miserable,  with- 
out compensation  or  redem])tion,  in 
bringing  the  rest  to  aveiy  problematical 
state  i)i  ha])pine!-s.  Love  of  life  and 
fear  of  death  are  a  sufficient  guaranty 
,'igaiiist  the  universal  suicide  to  which 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  would  logi- 
cally tend,  as  the  sexual  influence  is 
against  the  extinction  of  the  race  by  cel- 
ibacy which  he  actually  suggests.  But 
this  proves  little  ;  the  burden  of  life  is 
dragged  by  myriads  whom  no  one  would 
call  happy.  That meie  existence  isabless- 
ing  to  a  Hindoo  peasant,  who  maintains 
himself  by  unceasing  toil  on  the  brink 
of  destitution,  sees  his  children  scarving 
round  him,  and  ends  his  days  by  famine 
or  some  fearful  disease,  none  but  the 
most  fanatical  optimist  will  contend.  Be- 
sides, we  come  back  to  the  question  why 
the  Author  of  all  being  could  not  or 
would  not  confer  upon  the  Hindoo  pea- 
sant, who  had  committed  no  sin  before 
his  birth,  the  .same  measure  of  happi- 
ness which  is  conferred  on  other  men. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  recent 
work,  on  The  Data  of  Eihics,'  w^hich  we 
all  expected  with  interest  and  have  read 
with  respect, says  that  conflicting  theories 
of  ethics  embody  severally  poi-tions  of 
the  truth.  '  The  theological  theory  con- 
tains a  part.  If  for  the  divine  will,  sup- 
posed to  be  supernaturally  revealed,  we 
substitute  the  naturally  revealed  end 
towards  which  the  jiovver  manifested 
throughout  evolution  wtjrks,  then,  since 
evolution  has  been  and  is  still  woiking 
towards  the  highest  life,  it  follows  that 
confoiming  to  those  principles  by  which 
the  highest  life  is  achieved  is  furthering 
that  end.  The  doctrine  that  perfection 
or  excellence  of  nature  should  be  the 
object  of  pursuit  is  in  one  sense  true  ; 
for  tacitly  it  recognises  that  ideal  form 
of  being  which  the  highest  life  implies, 
and  to  which  evolution  tends.'  The 
writer  can  perhaps  reconcile  this  better 
than  we  can  with  the  mechanical  theory 
of  evolution  and  dissolution  embodied 
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in  his  First  Princiiiles.  Not  only  is  it  a 
'reconciliation'  with  theology;  it  is 
theology  itself,  or  something  npon  which 
theohjgy  might  b3  built.  The  power 
Avhich "manifests  itself  throughout  evo- 
lution clearly  cannot  be  evolution  itself. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  '  working  to- 
Avards  '  an  object  is  a  diflereiit  thing 
from  a  merely  mechanical  progress, — 
from  rhythm  of  motion,  the  instability 
of  the  homogeneous,  and  equilibration. 
Let  there  be  added  a  definition  of  the 
highest  life,  and  also  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  that  life  is  to  be 
deemed  higher  than  another  ;  we  shall 
then  have,  not  indeed  sopernaturalism, 
but  the  foundations  of  natural  theolouy, 
less  the  mere  name  of  Deity.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  why  even  prayer  should  be 
thought  wholly  irrational,  if  it  is  an  en- 
treaty for  help  in  the  endeavours  to  reach 
perfection,  addressed  to  the  great  Co- 
Worker. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  Power 
working  through  and  with  intelligence 
and  beneficence  towards  an  end  assumed 
to  be  good,  yet  being  itself  unintelligent 
and  unbeneticent.  It  is  almost  equally 
impossible  to  conceive  an  intelligent  and 
beneficent  Power  making  worlds  as  a 
child  makes  houses  on  the  sand,  merely 
that  they  may  perish  and  leave  no  trace 
behind.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  has  become  so  entangled 
with  animistic  fancies,  mediaeval  super- 
stitions, and  imagery  of  crowns  and 
harps,  or  of  flames  and  serpents,  crystal- 
ized  into  literal  belief,  that  the  contemp- 
tuous treatment  of  it  by  certain  men  of 
science  may  be  considered  excusable,  if 
it  is  not  philosophic.  But  let  it  be  put 
simply  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  pro- 
gress by  which  being  has  risen  from  pro- 
toplasm to  humanity  and  the  higher 
forms  of  humanity  is  still  continuing  and 
destined  to  continue  ;  that  spirit  in  its 
turn  is  coming  into  existence  ;  and  that 
it  will  not  necessarily  perish  with  the 
material  world.  Thei'e  is  nothing  in  this 
from  which  science  need  shrink,  unless 
it  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  anything 
relating  to  man  which  does  not  fall  with- 
in the  domain  of  physiology  must  be  a 
.silly  dreiim.  The  notion  of  selfishness 
or  of  the  eternal  perpetuation  of  self 
which  attaches  to  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality and  affords  abundant  matter  for 
sneei's  and  jibes  appears  to  be  perfectly 
gratuitous.  It  is  in  the  best  men  that 
we  seem  to  see  the  dawn  of  immortality, 
and  the   best  men  are  the  least  selfish. 


Spirituality  is  in  fact  emancipation  from 
the  intlaences  by  which  selfishness  is 
bred.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  we  can 
set  limits  to  the  process,  difficult  as  it 
may  be  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  being 
conscious  and  active,  yet  unlimited  by 
self. 

The  eminent  writer  from  whom  we 
have  just  quoted  looks  forward  to  a  mil- 
lennium of  his  own, — the  millennium  of* 
one  who  holds  that  '  the  ideally  moral 
man  is  one  in  whom  the  moving  equili- 
brium is  perfect.'  But  this  millennium 
is  a  weary  way  off,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  prospect  of  it  will  hardly  have 
much  effect  in  inducing  even  ordinary 
men,  not  to  spaak  of  human  wolves  like 
the  Fredericks  and  Napoleons,  to  subor- 
dinate their  '  simple  representative  feel- 
ings,' to  their  '  complex  representative 
feelings  '  on  prober  occasions  and  in  due 
proportions.  More  than  this,  the  mil- 
lennium when  it  comes  will  be  miserably 
imperfect,  unless  Mr.  Spencer  can  in- 
duce nature  to  mend  her  behaviour  as 
well  as  man.  Let  humanity  be  brought 
to  the  acme  of  moving  equilibrium  ;  let 
the  sanitary  aspirations  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  a 
Salutland  with  all  possible  appliances  of 
health  and  a  name  that  does  not  outrage 
etymology  ;  still,  if  nature  persists  in  her 
practices  of  storm,  flood,  fire,  plague  and 
earthquake,  to  say  nothing  of  the  burden 
which  her  stubborn  and  niggardly  tem- 
per lays  npon  the  sinews  of  toiling  hu- 
manity, the  happiness  will  be  very  far 
from  perfect.  It  would  be  very  far  from 
perfect,  even  if  it  were  to  be  lasting  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  each  man  the  mov- 
ing equilibrium  will  be  always  ad- 
vancing, in  accordance  with  the  law 
laid  down  in  First  Principles,  to  an  in- 
evitable •  dissolution.'  Death  will  al- 
Avays  impend  ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  greater  the  happiness  oi  man 
is,  and  the  more  sensitive  and  forecast- 
ing he  becomes,  the  more  terrible  in  all 
probability  death  will  be.  Even  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  ]>hilosophy  we  think  we  can 
dis:;ern  anticipations  of  a  condition  in 
which  to  put  oft'  death  would  be  the  most 
absorbing  of  all  oV>jects,  and  the  risk  or 
certain  sacrifice  of  life  which  men  have 
faced  from  the  love  of  their  kind  in  do- 
ing good  or  in  withst  niding  wrong  would 
bo  regarded  as  mere  insanity.  Pile  on 
the  language  of  sentiment  as  you  will,  a 
man's  conduct  will  be  governed  by  his 
real  interest  ;  and  his  real  interest  must 
terminate    with    his  existence.     Then, 
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after  all,  comes  the  general  dissolution  ; 
the  last  generation  of  njankind,  heir  of 
all  the  preceding  effort,  perishes  in  some 
awful  catastroi>he,  and  the  moral  para- 
dise is  an  atomic  chaos. 

Suppose  effort,  or  that  which  presents 
itself  to  our  consciousness  as  effort,  to  be 
the  law  of  the  universe  and  the  life  of 
the  power  which  pervades  it ;  suppose 
the  object  of  eif'ort  in  the  case  of  man  to 
be  the  attainment  of  a  moral  ide.al  which 
has  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Author  of 
Being  ;  and  suppose  spirit,  having  at- 
tained the  ideal,  to  be  destined  to  sur- 
vive the  dissolution  of  the  material 
globe, — suppose  all  this,  and  reason  may 
sanction  an  optimistic  view,  not  of  our 
present  state,  but  of  the  sum  of  things. 
Otherwise,  though  nobody  but  a  meta- 
physician of  gloomy  temperament  will 
deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  measure 
of  happiness  among  men,  or  at  least 
among  the  more  favoured  portion  of 
them,  pessimism  will  have  the  best  of 
the  argument  on  the  whole.  The  dis- 
pensation under  which  we  live  can 
hardly  be  called  beneficent ;  assuredly, 
considering  the  myriads  who  have  been 
and  still  are  being  sacrificed,  it  cannot 
be  called  just. 

No    man  of   sense,    no    one   who  has 


faith  in  reason  and  truth,  can  doubt  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  perfectly  freer 
and  frank  discussion  of  all  these  ques- 
tions, subject  only  to  those  restraints  of 
reverence  and  charity  which  wisdom  as- 
well  as  ri^dit  feeling  would  prescribe. 
All  who  give  any  thought  to  such  mat- 
ters know  how  we  stand,  and  what  is 
going  on  beneath  the  surface  of  ajiparent 
orthodoxy  and  conformity,  even  wliere 
the  crust  at  present  remains  unbroken. 
If  a  real  religious  philosojjhy  is  possible,, 
this  is  the  time  for  its  appearance.  On 
one  side,  we  have  the  official  defenders 
of  the  established  creed  desperately  iden- 
tifying all  religion  with  the  untenable  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  men  trained 
exclusively  in  physical  science,  contemp- 
tuously ignorant  of  history  and  philo- 
sophy, that  is  of  moral  and  social  man, 
and  determined,  with  a  fanaticism 
scarcely  less  virulent  than  that  of  theo- 
logians, to  expel  all  religion  from  the 
world.  Between  the  two  extremes  is  it 
not  possible  to  find  some  foundation  for 
a  rational  i-eligion  ]  It  must  be  possible, 
if  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  being  who 
cares  for  us,  who  has  power  to  guide  us 
to  the  truth,  and  to  whose  character  the 
better  pai't  of  ours  affords  a  real  clue. — 
Atlantic  Monthly. 
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HAIL  Poverty  !  in  darkness  and  in  light, 
The  last  of  all  my  friends  to  keep  aloof; 
Thou  spurnest  not  my  humble,  lonely  roof,. 
But  jealously  dost  keep  me  within  sight. 
Thou  dost  preserve  me  from  the  pampering  blight 
Of  Luxury,  which  heralds  feebleness  ; 
And  often  when  I  riches  w^ould  possess. 
Thou  firmly  settest  my  rash  thought  aright. 
Thou  sayest  a  fast  is  better  than  a  feast, 

And  those  who  have  too  much  are  far  too  proud, 
While  higher  aspirations  come  at  least 

To  those  to  whom  but  little  is  allowed. 
And  that  the  poor  alone  the  contract  share 
Of  building  the  best  castles  in  the  air  ! 
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'  GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE '  THEOLOGY. 

IT  can  scarcely  be  said  that  popular 
theology  is  a  difficult  thing  to  deal 
with  now-a-days.     It  is  happy  itself  and 
wants  to  make  everybody  happy.     No 
more  absolute  doctrines,  no  more  inflexi- 
ble principles,  no  demand  any  longer  for 
the  subjection  and  humiliation  of  the  in- 
tellect and  moral  nature,  no  more  trem- 
bling before  the  awfulness  of   a  revela- 
tion, nothing  to  vex  or  strain  or  unduly 
agitate  the  human  spirit.     Jt  seems  to 
come    to   every    ordinarily   well-condi- 
tioned man  and  say  :    '  Well,  how  would 
you   like   to   suppose   this   universe    is 
"  fixed,"  governed,  you  know,  arranged, 
conducted,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  ? 
Because,   anything  yon  are   pleased  to 
imagine,  anything  your  inner  conscious- 
ness requires,  you   may  without  hesita- 
tion adopt  as  your  creed.     Everybody 
does  it  now-a-days,  and  why  should  you 
make   yourself   an   exception  I     It  was 
well   enough  for  your  ancestors,   rude 
men  and  women,  with  strong  passions 
and  unlimited  powers  of  endurance,  not 
to  mention  their  queer  unbending  no- 
tions as  to  the  difference  between  true 
and  false, — it  was  well  enough  for  them 
to  ponder  texts  in  a  painful  eff(jrt  to  dis- 
cover what  they  were  enjoined  to  be- 
lieve ;  but  these  are  more  enlightened 
days,  and  people  make  their  own  revela- 
tions as  they  go  along.      You  do  not  like 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  pro- 
bably ;  very  few  people  do  at  present  ; 
well,  just  tone  it  down  to  suit  yourself  ; 
liave  your  "  doubts  "  or  your  "  hopes," 
or  whatever  else  you  need  to  make  your- 
self  comfortable.      For,    after   all,    the 
grand  use  of  a  theology  to-day  is  to  save 
people    from   the   worry   of    too   much 
thought  and  too  much  earnestness,  to 
give  them  the  feeling  of  believing  some- 
thing without  really  tying  them  down  to 
anything. ' 

'1  he  last  example  that  has  met  my  eye 
•of  this  '  go-as-you-please '  theology  is 
the  address  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  at  a  recent  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  Burns.  Mr.  Beecher  is  a 
representative  man  in  the  widest  sense 


of  the  word.  He  speaks  to,  and  for, 
thousands  whenever  he  opens  his  mouth 
in  public.  He  has  done  much  to  mould 
public  thought  during  the  last  twenty- 
tive  years,  and  is  doing  much  still.  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  his  way  of 
looking  at  theological  problems  is  also 
the  way  of  a  very  large  section  of  the 
religious  world.  Does  Mr.  Beecher,  then, 
j  udge  Burns  as  a  theologian,  in  any  strict 
sense  of  the  word  I  Does  he  judge  him 
in  the  light  of  any  supernaturally  re- 
vealed doctrines  ?  Or  is  he  just  as  free 
to  follow  his  own  notions  and  preferences 
in  regard  to  the  questions  which  he  raises 
of  the  poet's  position  in  the  spiritual 
world,  as  if  there  were  no  '  place  of  sal- 
vation,' no  special  Divine  method,  no 
one  foundation  of  all  hope]  This  is 
what  the  eminent  divine  is  reported  as 
having  said  : 

'  In  speaking  of  the  hero  of  this  even- 
ing, I  am  met  on  the  threshold  by  one 
objection — his  moral  character.  It  may 
not  seem  fitting  that  I,  as  a  clergyman, 
should  eulogize  him.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, you  have  got  nothing  to  do  with 
his  moral  character.  I  don't  like  to  hear 
allusions  to  it.  He  is  dead  and  gone. 
The  question  is,  what  has  he  left  be- 
hind ?  .  .  .  His  works  did  more  to 
elevate  his  race  than  all  the  sermons  that 
were  preached  during  his  life.  His  name 
will  go  down  with  glowing  honours  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  methinks  we  shall 
hear  his  voice  again.  Not  to  meet  Bums 
ivould  be  to  miss  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
from  out  the  tvhole  galaxy  of  heaven.  Not 
one  speck  note  m,ars  the  beauty  of  his  broic. 
Any  man  tfho  has  done  so  m-uch  to  ele- 
vate h  is  race  is  washed  in  the  river  of  life .' 
All  very  well,  all  very  tine  ;  but  where 
does  Mr.  Beecher  find  all  this  ?  On 
whose  authority  does  he  say  it  ?  The 
only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that 
this  is  the  view  of  the  case  which  com- 
mends itself  to  Mr.  Beecher's  common 
sense  and  to  his  natural  perceptions  of 
j  ustice.  Mr.  Beecher  therefore  believes 
in  the  Bible,  and  adheres  to  a  system  of 
theology,  just  so  far  as  common  sense 
and  common  equity  permit.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  people  who  admire  Mr.  Beecher 
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ask  at  times  in  alarm  what  would  become 
of  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  an  infalli- 
ble revelation.  The  Brooklyn  pastor 
would  seem  to  answer  :  the  world  wcnild 
«se  its  CDnimon  sense,  as  I  do  mine, 
and  would  probably  be  no  worse  off  than 
it  is  n(nv.  To  which  it  would  be  well  if 
&\\  the  people  would  say  Amen. 

W. 


€ONCOCTING    OF  NATIONS. 

One  result — or  at  least  one  sequence 
— of  the  political  consolidation  which 
has  produced  this  Dominion,  seems  to 
be  a  sad  proclivity,  among  some  of  us 
Canadians,  for — to  coin  an  uncouth 
term  in  order  to  designate  what,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  an  unwise  practice — 
theoretical  nation-mongering.  '  This 
Canada  of  ours'  is  the  especial  object  of 
the  fancied  operations  to  which  I  refer. 
Perhaps  this  exercise  is  a  natural  enough 
result  of  the  very  political  union  men- 
tioned. Doubtless  great  and  beneticial 
individual  results  were  anticipated  from 
that  measure  ; — in  some  instances  very 
reasonably,  whilst  in  others  quite  the 
reverse.  Doubtless,  too,  in  a  large 
number  of  these  individual  cases,  there 
has  been  a  disappointment.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  unreasonable — can  any- 
thing be  more  really  silly — than  for  those 
disajipointed  ones  to  go  about  inces- 
•santly  carping  at  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada as  such,  because  it  has  not  forthwith 
built  up,  in  substantial  stone  and  mor- 
tar, each  and  every  one  of  their  highly 
ornamented  castles  in  the  air  ?  These 
people  come,  for  the  most  part,  under 
two  classes.  Those  of  one  of  them  hnd 
our  country  too  large,  and  its  institu- 
tions too  complex.  They  are  weakly 
bewildered,  and  lack-a-daisically  whine 
for  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  affairs — 
as  if  anything  was  ever  truly  undone, 
or  accurately  reproduced.  Those  of  the 
o  her  class,  to  which  1  more  particvdarly 
refer,  seem  to  consider  Canada  as  still 
too  small  and  mean  a  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their — or,  I  will  say,  of  Canadian 
— faculties.  What  do  they  propose  to 
do  about  it  ?  Strange  to  say,  there  are 
still  some  Kip  Van  Winkle-ish  in  lividu- 
als  amongst  us,  who  occasionally  pipe  up 
the  cry  of  annexation  to  Yankeeland  ! 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  no  very 
uncommon  thing,  throughout  these  Pro- 
vinces, for  young  and  superficial  politi- 
-cians,   when   thwarted    in   the    pursuit 


of  their  personal  aspirations,  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  foaming  threats  of  '  An- 
nexation.' Such  proposals,  if  they  were 
ever  seriously  intended  to  be  such,  have 
been  so  generally  laughed  and  frowned 
down,  that  we  cannot  but  suppose  that 
those  who  renew  them  at  this  late  date 
must  be  far  gone  in  their  second  child- 
hood. But  even  so,  and  granting  all 
that  may  be  reasonably  insisted  on  as 
to  the  '  rights  of  free  discussion,'  can- 
not such  people  yet  see  thit  in  thrust- 
ing their  annexation  n<jstrum3  before 
us,  as  a  cure  for  evils  which  they  as- 
sume, they  perpetrate  a  gross  insult  up- 
on us  (lanadians  ^  I  maintain — for, 
as  I  think,  obvious  reasons — that  every 
publication  amongst  us  of  an  '  Annex- 
ation '  scheme  is  a  gross  insult  to  every 
Canadian  stibject  of  Her  Majesty. 
Every  such  pcditical  projector  would  do 
well,  perhaps,  to  '  annex '  himself  as 
early  and  as  quietly  as  possible  ;  but  he 
trifles  too  seriously  with  the  proper  feel- 
ings of  his  neighbours,  when  he  insists 
upon  their  becoming  '  annexed  '  along 
with  him. 

Then  we  have  another  set  of  fancied 
malcontents,  who  advocate — Canadian 
independence  ;  no  less  !  Supposing  that 
we  Canadians  had  no  feeling  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  that  there  were  no  moral  ties  con- 
necting us  with  the  Mother  Country, 
and  that  we  owed  no  allegiance  to  our 
sovereign — which  is  supposing  an  im- 
mense deal, — one  requires  a  most  pro- 
ductive imagination  to  conceive  what 
preponderance  of  good  over  evil  we  could 
derive  from  this  '  Independence  '  freak. 
It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  its  advocates, 
because  of  the  very  paucity  and  flimsi- 
ness  of  the  reasons  furnished  by  them  in 
the  advocacy  of  their  views.  One  false 
idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  theories 
of  these  people, — as,  indeed,  of  those  of 
most  political  speculators  of  our  day. 
It  is,  that  for  every  projected  political 
movement,  of  this  or  any  future  time, 
we  must  find  some  precedent.  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  although 
some  people  apparently  persist  in  for- 
getting it,  that  the  known  history  of 
the  world  affords  no  precedent  for  Can- 
ada of  the  present  day — no  precedent  of 
the  relation  which  she,  in  common  with 
the  remainder  of  the  British  Colonial 
Empire,  bears  to  the  Mother  Country. 
Consequently,  the  former  course  pur- 
sued by  any  other  colony,  or  off-shoot, 
from  any  other  State  whatsoever,  affords 
no  guide  for  the  action  of  Canada.    She 
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must  pursue  her  own  natural  and  rea- 
sonable course.  Daily  and  hourly  we 
hear  people  say  th;it  '  the  Britieh  Con- 
stitution was  not  made  ;  it  grew.'  Yet 
some  of  the  very  people  who  utter  this 
— without  conceiving  its  meaning,  we 
must  suppose — and  who  laud  that  con- 
stitution as  the  best  ever  yet  known, 
are  grandly  proposing  to  us  Canadians 
to  reform  our  nationality  upon  an  en- 
tirely artificial  and  arbitrary  model,  and 
one  which  is  adverse  to  our  better  feel- 
ings, traditions,  prejudices,  and — I  must 
add — our  interests.  We  require,  and, 
as  I  believe,  we  wish  no  revolutionary 
measures.  Katural  evolution,  apart 
from  all  application  of  political  quack 
nostrums,  will  bring  out  all  that  is  best 
in  us  and  in  our  countr}\  In  our  now 
vii'tual  independence  ;  in  our  unsur- 
passed political  freedom,  and  our  scarce- 
ly equalled  exemption  from  political 
burdens,  let  us  go  on  to  settle,  improve, 
and  wisely  manage  our  magniticent  do- 
main. Let  us  not  say  that  we  can't  do 
it.  Such  a  poor,  pitiful  admission  an- 
nounces imbecility.  If  such  things 
must  be,  it  had  better  be  left  to  poster- 
ity to  say  that  we  could  not.  If  things 
go  wrong  among  ovirselves,  let  us  go  to 
work  manfully  and  put  them  righf,  in- 
stead of  madly  preaching  revolution. 
If,  in  the  course  of  this  evolution,  our 
Dominion  eventually  becomes  a  part  of 
a  Consolidated  British  Empire,  so  much 
/he  better  for  us  and  for  the  world  at 
large. 

In  reality,  I  anticipate  no  action  what- 
ever from  the  propagation  of  these  revo- 
lutionary tenets.  Then  why  notice 
them  at  all  ?  Simply  because  they  are 
a  bore  to  the  public,  and  to  stmie  ex- 
tent worry  men's  minds,  and  distract 
them  from  the  real  duties  they  have  in 
hand.  If  I  supposed  these  avowed  rev- 
olutionists really  '  meant  business,'  I 
would  only  hint  to  them  in  the  terms 
Avhich  the  poet  has  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Claverhouse  : — 

"  Ere  the  Queen's  crown  go  down,   there  are  heads 
to  be  broke;" — 

knowing  that  there  are  few  amongst  us 
who  would  not  willingly  be  in  at  the 
breaking. 

P.  S.  H. 


J.  G.  W.,  ON  DR.  NEWMAN. 

It  is  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  contioversy — or  both 
for  that  matter  —  to  wander   from   the 


point  ;  but  it  is  a  most  unusual  thing: 
for  a  man  to  forget  so  completely  what 
the  point  in  dispute  is,  as  positively  to- 
upbraid  his  opponent  for  contining  him- 
self to  it.  Such,  however,  is  the  state 
of  mind  of  J.  G.  W.  He  says  that 
I  expend  most  of  mj'  energy  on  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'generality.'  I 
do  indeed  plead  guilty  to  expendnig  such 
energ}-  as  the  present  discussion  requires 
— fortunately  not  much — upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
expression  '  glittering  generalities,'  and 
upon  J.  G.  Ws  singular  ignoring  of  its 
meaning.  Andmydefenceisthat  theonly 
question  that  I  ever  raised,  or  sought  to 
raise,  was  as  to  whether  Dr.  New- 
man's writings  abounded,  as  alleged  by 
J.  G.  W.,  in  '  glittering  generalities  ;' 
and  if  I  have  confine i  myself  to  this^ 
the  readers  t)f  the  Monthly  will  pro- 
bably think  that  I  have  set  a  good 
example,  which  it  might  have  been 
well  if  J.  G.  W.  had  followed.  As  to  a 
slight  verbal  criticism  which  my  last  con- 
tributicm  contained,  the  Editor  will  bear 
me  witness  that,  after  sending  him  my 
manuscript,  I  asked  him  to  suppress  the 
remark  in  question,  which,  as  it  occur- 
red parenthetically  only,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  do.  The  Editur  may  well  be 
pardoned  for  overlooking  my  request  ; 
but  nevertheless  it  was  not  without  sur- 
prise and  s(jme  regret,  that  1  saw  the 
remark  in  question  in  print. 

J.  G.  W.  now  remnids  us  that  the 
phrase  'glittering  generalities'  was  coin- 
ed by  Lord  Beacoiisfield.  What  infer- 
ence he  wishes  us  to  draw  from  the  fact 
is  not  clear,  unless  it  be  that  a  coinage 
of  his  Lordship's,  who  has  made  su  many 
phrases  in  his  day,  should  n'>t  be  sub- 
.  jected  to  too  rigorous  a  definition  or 
application.  This  inference  I  am  not, 
however,  prepared  to  draw.  Grant  that 
his  Lordship  meant  little  or  nothing  by 
the  phrase,  those  who  take  it  up  must 
be  supposed  to  mean  something  by  it, 
and  must  be  held  to  account  if  they  use 
it  without  justification. 

J.  G.  W.  now  attempts  to  show  that 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  when  he  applied  it  to  Dr. 
Newman's  statement  in  regard  to  the 
view  of  sin  taken  by  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  he  also  tries  to  explain 
why,  having  adduced  this  statement  aa 
an  example  of  a  'glittering  generality,' 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  criticise  it  as 
something  wholly  difl'erent.  I  am  well 
content  to  leave  this  very  '  thin '   per- 
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formance  to  the  judgment  of  all  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  present 
discussion. 

In  answer  to  my  demand  for  further 
ex:uui)lts,  J.  G.  \V.,  who  jjrofessed  to 
have  such  a  store  of  them  at  command, 
now  tells  us  that  he  has  not  'tlie  work' 
by  him,  or  else  he  could  produce  some 
fine  ones.  Then  by  all  means,  let  him 
get  the  work,  and  give  us  something  at 
last  that  shall  really  be  to  the  pcjint. 
He  need  not  be  afraid  of  tiring  his  read- 
ers in  that  way  for  some  time  to  c  rme, 
though  I  shiiuld  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
have  not  had  enough  of  moral  denun- 
ciation of  Ur.  Newman  and  his  opinions. 
The  latter  part  of  the  business,  1  should 
say,  has  been  as  much  overd(Mie  as  the 
*  glittering  generality '  part  has  been 
underdone. 

When,  in  my  last  contribution,  1 
charged  J.  G.  W.  with  confusi(m  of  mind, 
the  grounds  on  which  I  did  so  were  ob- 
vious, I  think,  to  the  meanest  intelli- 
gence. I  would  beg,  therefore,  any 
reader  who  cares  to  estimate  the  candour 
of  my  opponent — a  '  liberal '  assailant 
of  Dr.  Newman  —  to  turn  to  what  I 
wrote — 3rd  paragraph — and  then  to  J. 
G.  W.'s  statement  that  I  charge  him  with 
mental  confusion  partly  because  he 
believes  in  certain  new  systems  of  mor- 
ality. It  will  be  found  that  the  state- 
ment in  question  is  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. The  '  confusion,'  as  any  one 
can  see — as  J.  G.  W.  must  have  seen — 
was  in  adducing  as  a  'generality'  what 
was  not  a  generality,  in  criticising  it,  not 
as  a  generality,  but  as  an  example  of  the 
baneful  effect  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  then 
passing  on  to  consideratii^ns  wholly 
foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Editor  is  possibly  of  oj^inion  that 
this  discussion  has  lasted  long  enough  ; 
but,  if  he  allows  it  to  go  on  a  little 
longer,  I  trust  that  some  light  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  question  whether  or 
not  Dr.  Newman  has  been  imposing  on 
the  literary  world  with  'glittering  gen- 
eralities,' giving  us  in  fact  a  false  rhe- 
toric instead  of  the  careful,  measured 
and  significant  utterances  which  were 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  his  style. 
If  J.  G.  W.  can  expose  him  to  the  world 
as  a  literary  trickster,  instead  of  the 
serious  thinker  and  writer  he  has  had 
the  credit  of  being,  the  achievement 
will  be  one  of  some  moment.  A  caution, 
ht>wever,  seems  here  to  be  necessary. 
J.  G.  W.  appears  to  imagine  that  every 


historical  statement  with  which  he  does 
not  agree,  may  be  cited  as  a  'glittering 
generality'  ;  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
Edinhiiffjh  Revienj,  '  this  will  never  do.' 
We  want  the  'generalities,'  and  we 
want  the  'glitter'  :  less  than  this  will 
not  meet  the  case . 

Tinea. 


A  PARALLEL. 

Mr.  Goldwin  .Smith  was  much  berat- 
ed by  some  of  the  party  journals  for 
having  described  Canada  as  'rough,  raw, 
and  democratic,  but  our  own.'  An  able 
American  writer,  however,  'M.  W".  H.,' 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  in  terms,  at  least  as  plain,  of 
American  civilisati)n  and  literature. 
Criticising  Mr.  Henry  James's  '  Life  of 
Hawthorne,'  and  accusing  the  author  of 
an  over-refinement  of  stj'le  and  thought, 
this  writer  says  :  '  There  is  a  ludicrous 
incongruity  in  the  ajjplication  of  .Saint- 
Beuvian  methods  to  a  raw  and  chaotic 
society,  to  a  puny,  callow  and  amorph- 
ous literature.  To  be  in  the  least  ap- 
propriate or  helpful  our  American  criti- 
cism must  borrow  the  manner  of  the 
pedagogue,  and  not  that  of  the  courtier  ; 
we  need  jilaiu  speech  and  not  pretty 
speech  ;  the  truth  must  be  hammered  and 
not  filtered  into  us.  .  .  We  are  all 
provincial,  perhaps  vulgar,  and  why 
should  we  be  scared  by  words  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  intimates  are  also  ap- 
plicable to  contemporary  England  ?  ' 
Now  in  all  this  there  is  not  the  least 
disposition  manifest  to  underrate  things 
American.  On  the  contrary  a  certain 
honest  pride  is  shown  in  avowing  the 
limitations  of  a  civilisation  and  a  litera- 
ture which,  with  all  their  faults,  are  j'et 
dear  to  the  writer's  heart.  It  is  easy  to 
recognise  when  the  truth  is  spoken  in 
love,  and  when  compliments  are  paid  in 
malice  ;  and  we  may  thank  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  that  he  has  sincerely,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  true  friendship,  told  us  the 
truth  about  the  country  in  which  he  has 
cast  his  lot.  The  evil-minded  may  find 
fault  and  try  to  arouse  ignorant  preju- 
dice ;  but  the  common  sense  of  the 
country  will  be  with  the  man  who,  un- 
deterred by  fear  or  favour,  speaks  from 
moment  to  moment  the  truth  that  is  re- 
quired. 
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Milton.  By  Mark  Pattison.  Motley's 
Series  of  Erglish  Men  of  Letters.  Kew 
Yoik  :  Harper  Brcs. ;  Toronto:  James 
Campbell  it  ffon,  1880. 

Milton's  biographers  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  tho.se  who  relate  the  life 
of  Shakespeare  which  cannot  be  all  attri- 
buted to  the  mere  fact  that  Milton  lived 
at  a  later  date  than  the  great  dramatist. 
Their  lives  in  fact  overlapped  by  a  few 
years,  and  but  for  the  comparatively 
early  death  of  the  elder  poet,  he  might 
have  heard  the  preludes  to  those  strains 
with  which  the  younger  man  was  to  carry 
on  the  traditions  of  English  poetry  in  its 
highest  degree.  Yet  we  are  driven  to 
speculate  about  the  life  of  Shakespeare, 
while  the  whole  scheme  of  Milton's  ex- 
istence is  laid  open  to  us  !  In  one  way 
alone,  not  to  mention  others,  we  can 
learn  much  of  Milton,  and  that  is  from 
his  own  writings.  Without  any  afiec- 
tatiou,  for  no  man  was  less  conceited 
than  he  ;  without  an  undue  obtrusion  of 
his  personality  upon  his  readers,  for  few 
great  men  have  been  more  truly  modest ; 
Milton  has  himself  lifted  the  veil  that 
might  have  obsciired  his  character,  and 
has  let  the  daylight  into  the  retired 
chambers  of  his  sovil.  He  has  done  tliis 
in  two  different  ways.  From  his  twenty- 
third  year  he  was  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally Avriting  sonnets,  usually  upon 
some  event  which  touched  him  nearly. 
Most  of  these  he  could  never  have 
meant,  at  the  time  he  wrote  them,  to 
make  public  ;  they  are  too  much  part 
of  himself,  and  partake  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  an  exquisite  ejaciilatory  prayer 
or  a  noble  and  ennobling  resolve.  But 
the  beauty  of  their  framing  prevented 
them  from  being  lost  to  the  public,  and 
we  have  now,  in  Milton's  own  words, 
what  high  thonuhts  and  motives  were 
his — what  an  exaltation  he  gave  to  the 
ideal  of  a  poetic  life  at  a  time  when  the 
religious  world  of  England  looked  upon 
verse  as  a  snare,  and  when  the  courtly 
world  of  England  was  doing  its  best  by 
narrow  affectations  to  degrade  the  art  to 
its  lowest  level.  What  wonderful  c;)m- 
posure   do  we  find  in  that   sonnet  (his 


second?  one),  in  which  he' declares  him- 
self satisfied,  that  thmigh  his  '  inward 
ripeness"  might  appear  delayed,  though 
friends  might  deem  his  life  an  unpro- 
fitable one,  yet 

'  It  shall  be  still  in  ftrictei't  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 
Towards  which  lime  leads  me,  and  the  will  of 
Heaven.' 

The  other  way  in  which  Milton  was 
led  to  write  about  his  own  life  was  in 
defending  himself,  controvetsially,  from 
the  personal  attacks  with  which  his  an- 
tagonists sought  to  destroy  the  efi"ect 
of  his  arguments.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  show  how  many  interesting  facts 
are  thus  to  be  collected  frcjm  the  hints 
strewn  broad- cast  through  the  poet's 
prose  works;  it  is  enough  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  them  generally,  and  to  point  out 
that  the  sameness  noticeable  in  many 
lives  of  Milton  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  stress  which  all  his  biographers  very 
properly  lay  upon  this,  their  common 
material. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  Milton's 
prose  works,  we  would  remark  tliat  Mr. 
Pattison  appears  to  us  to  take  an  unduly 
severe  view  of  them.  It  is  easy  work 
now  for  a  scholar  to  sit  down  and  point 
from  amid  his  hours  of  lettered  leisure 
to  the  abuse,  none  the  less  truculent  for 
being  couched  in  the  best  Latin  or  the 
most  nervous  English,  with  which  Crom- 
well's Latin  Seci'etary  overwhelmed  his 
opponents.  But  Milton's  was  not  a 
'  cloistered  virtue,'  it  had  dared  the 
struggles  and  the  combats  of  an  excep- 
tional epoch,  and  had  come  out  of  the 
fray,  'not  without  dust  and  blood  '  upon 
its  garments.  As  to  the  effect  of  his 
polemical  works,  which  Mr.  Pattison  con- 
siders was  but  small,  we  fancy  the  Par- 
liament which  voted  him  its  thanks,  and 
would  (had  he  permitted  it)  voted  him  a 
substantial  recompense,  for  his  defence 
of  the  people  of  England,  was  perhaps  in 
a  better  position  to  judge  of  this  than 
we  can  be.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  the 
public  of  the  past  by  the  public  of  to-day. 
Because  the  '  Defensio'  or  the  '  Eikono- 
clastes '  would  not  persuade  the  England 
Mr.  Pattison  lives  in,  are  we  to  jump  to 
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the  conclusion,  that  tliey  must  have  had 
as  like  efi'ect  upon  the  England  of  Crom- 
well and  of  Pym  \  Jt  m\ist  be  remem- 
bered that  controversies  in  those  days 
were  no  rapier-duels,  but  combats  a 
Voutrancv.  Compared  with  the  polemical 
writings  of  the  Reformation,  the  only 
ones  with  which  they  can  be  compared 
fairly,  either  with  regard  to  the  [grandeur 
of  the  subject  matter  or  the  absorbini^ 
interest  wliich  they  evoked,  we  must 
admit  that  Milton's  controversial  writ- 
ing; 3  are  almost  mild. 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  unintentional  tribute 
that  so  man}' of  Milton's  critics  have  paid 
him,  when  they,  in  effect,  blame  him 
for  not  being  further  in  advance  of  his 
age  than  he  really  was. 

Mr.  Pattison  has  done  the  main  part 
of  his  work  with  care  and  a  due  amount 
of  skill,  and  the  book  may  be  safely  re- 
commended to  any  one  in  want  of  a  con- 
cise life  of  Milton  and  an  intelligent 
resume  oi  critical  opinion  ui)on  his  works. 
Yet  we  cannot  altogether  praise  Mr. 
Pattison 's  style.  The  expression  '  hat- 
taihius  canticles  '  was  probably  meant  to 
be  Miltonic,  and  the  phrase  '  literary 
digladiatiovs  '  is  certainly  Johnsonese  ; 
but  we  must  venture  to  condemn  both, 
and  to  wonder  how  they  slipped  pa.st 
Mr.  Morley's  notice.  '  These  and  other- 
such-like  inaccuracies  '  is  a  vulgar  collo- 
quialism, and  we  know  no  good  recent 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  wf)rd  '  tru- 
anted  '  as  an  active  verb.  There  was 
certainly  no  need  to  cashier  our  old 
friend   '  to  play  the  truatit. ' 

On  page  190,  too,  we  notice  a  clumsily 
con.structed  sentence,  which,  construed 
grammatically  (and  Rectors  of  Colleges 
ought  not  to  object  to  their  phrases  being 
strictly  analysed),  asserts  that  Words- 
worth p'-eceded  Milton  in  ptjint  of  time. 
In  most  other  respects  the  bock  shows 
signs  of  careful  editing,  and  will  till  a 
respectable  place  in  the  series. 


Memoirs  of  Madame  de  BSmusat,  1802- 
1808.  Part  I.  No.  97  Franklin 
Square  Library.  New  York  :  Harper 
Bros.  Toronto  :  James  Campbell  ti 
Son. 

The  life  of  the  first  Napoleon  has  yet 
to  be  written.  Even  as  the  facts  of  that 
life,  as  they  occurred  from  day  to  day, 
staggered  and  bedazzled  the  observer, 
so  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for 


him  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
General,  Consul,  Emperor  and  Exile, 
so  even  now  that  life  as  a  whole  appears 
almost  too  great  and  many-sided  to  be 
grasped  by  any  one  historian.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  passed  the  stage  when  a 
history,  such  as  that  compiled  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  can  be  accepted  in  despite 
of  its  inaccuracies  in  the  relation  of 
simple  facts.  It  is  no  less  true  that  the 
vehement  spirit  of  partisanship,  which 
colour  with  such  opposing  tints  the 
pages  of  Alison  on  the  one  hand  and 
Thiers  on  the  other,  has  died  away. 
Probably,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inop- 
portune ai)pearance  of  that  bastard  Se- 
cond Empire  which  traded  for  its  own 
mean  ends  upon  the  glorious  traditions 
of  its  great  prototype,  we  should  have 
seen  by  this  time  a  fair  and  generally 
acceptable  biography  of  the  man  who 
inherited  the  unsettled  estate  and  with 
it  the  all-powerful  aspirations  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Unfortunately  the 
political  exigencies  of  Napoleon  I II. '3 
reign  awoke  old  prejudices  and  slum- 
bering animosities.  The  events  of  the 
first  Emjiire  served  as  stalking-horses 
behind  which  to  evdogize  or  to  ridicule 
its  simidacrum,  and  the  stream  of  Time 
which  was  slowly  clarifying  itself  so  as 
to  become  a  medium  capable  of  disclos- 
ing the  past  instead  of  merely  mirroring 
the  present,  was  once  more  stirred  up 
and  muddied  by  the  drag-nets  of  his- 
torical caricaturists  in  the  interests  of 
opposing  parties. 

Many  interesting  !nemoirs  remain  to 
us.  The  secluded  years  at  St.  Helena, 
so  disgraceful  to  the  Holy  Alliance  which 
demanded,  and  to  tlie  aristocratic  Eng- 
land which  conceded,  them,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  much  matter  of  historical 
and  personal  reminiscence  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  himself.  Several  of  his 
most  att  iched  generals  have  written  and 
contributed  the  material  for  works, 
throwing  much  light  npcm  his  military 
genius  ;  and  the  despatches  and  state 
papers  of  Fi'ance  supplement  these  in 
the  fullest  manner  by  adding  the  con- 
temporaneous testimonj'  of  men  whose 
lips  were  afterwards  sealed  to  a  great 
extent  by  their  acceptance  of  office  and 
promotion  from  the  Bourbons. 

Nor  is  it  to  French  sources  alone  that 
we  turn  for  information  upon  this  fascin- 
ating topic.  Although  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish mind  of  the  period  was  not  able  to 
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recognise  the  grandeur  of  Napoleon's 
character, — although  the  threatening 
power  of  the  Emjiire  was  so  great,  and 
the  risks  and  burdens  of  a  Cominental 
war  so  heavy,  that  the  sturdy  English 
character  resented  the  mere  idea  of  the 
approach  of  aiarin  hy  hastening  to  be- 
little and  to  vilify  the  Emperor, — yet 
there  were  honourable  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  can- 
did Englishman  rends  such  a  work  as 
Napier's  Peninsular  War,  and  shares  the 
warm  indignation  with  whicli  that  gallant 
soldier  repels  the  carpin.j  criticisms  and 
the  dishonouring  suggestions  of  men  who 
hid  sought  to  exalt  their  country  and 
to  justify  their  party  by  dragging  down 
to  their  own  base  level  the  antagonist 
who  leagued  all  Europe  against  us. 

Still,  the  life  is  yet  unwritten  ;  and 
when  it  is  undertaken  these  memoirs  of 
Mde.  de  Ke'musat,  so  late  in  their  birth, 
wHl  be  of  importance.  She  lifts  the  veil 
from  the  domestic  life  of  the  Palace, 
hidden  from  us  until  now.  She  shows 
us  the  family  intrigues,  the  disputes, 
the  reconciliations,  Josephine  in  tears, 
in  fits  of  jealousy,  Bonaparte  dictating  a 
tragedy  Avhile  his  perspiring  amanuensis 
'  toils  after  him  in  vain,'  and  all  the 
petty  details  of  real  life  and  of  a  sud- 
denly renovated  ceremony  and  etiquette. 
It  is  in  this  capacify  that  IMde.  de 
Remusat  is,  and  will  be,  of  most  tise  to 
the  future  historian,  for  she  is  here  re- 
counting facts  as  to  whicli  her  menmry 
could  hardly  betray  her.  ^\  e  do  not 
think  that  her  authnrity  will  carry  as 
much  weight  when  she  aspires  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  springs  of  the  Em- 
peror's character. 

It  is  indeed  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  could  prove  an  impartial  judge. 
A  singular  apologetic  tone  is  noticeable 
throughout  the  book,  as  though  it  were 
necessary  to  seek  condonation  for  the 
fault  of  the  Re'inusats  in  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  person  of  the  v^crsican 
upstart  as  the  Pioyalists  would  call  him. 
This  alone  appears  strange  to  us,  but  it 
is  natural  if  we  look  at  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Re'musats  were  of 
good  family,  and  to  be  of  good  family, 
as  tliose  words  were  understood  in 
France  in  the  prc-Pevolution  days, 
means  to  be  bound  by  a  thousand  ties 
to  the  system  of  privileL;e  and  prescrip- 
tion which  that  great  movement  over- 
threw. Yet  the  Remusats  were  the 
first  of  the  noblesse  that  listened  to  the 


promises  of  the  First  CVmsul  and  accep- 
ted office  in  his  Court.  The  excuse  they 
give  is  a  significant  one.  It  seemed  to 
us  then,  they  say,  as  if  the  past  were 
vanished  and  a  new  future  marked  out 
for  France,  so  that  those  who  would 
fail)  serve  their  country  j*'i(si  plight  alle- 
giance to  the  new  system.  Years  rolled 
on,  the  new  system,  once  so  stable,  was 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  rule  of 
the  IJourlions  returned.  The  Re'musats, 
already  alienated  from  the  Il'mperor,  felt 
all  the  stress  of  old  a-ssociations  and  of 
old  connections.  The  same  frame  of 
mind  which  had  induced  them  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Consulate  would  endure 
for  many  years,  no  doubt  led  them  to 
credit  the  Restoration  with  an  unlimited 
future.  The  Empire  was  like  a  bad 
dreflin  coming  between  two  common 
working  days,  a  dream  which  had  begun, 
it  is  true,  with  fair  visions  and  lofty 
skies,  but  which  had  darkened  and 
narrowed  down  to  the  troubled  tossing 
slumber  of  a  man  sick  unto  death.  It 
was  inevitable  that  such  a  state  of  things 
as  this  should  colour  the  authoress'  views 
of  Napoleon's  actions  and  motives. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  regretted  that 
Madame  de  Ee'musat  destroyed  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  of  her  work  upnn  Na- 
poleon's return  from  Elba.  Her  doing 
this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  even 
then  she  had  recorded  views  that  would 
have  proved  distasteful  to  the  Empemr. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
present  memoirs,  commenced  in  1818, 
are  more  strongly  adverse  to  the  Em- 
peror than  the  tir.<t  copy.  And  we  can- 
not altogether  rely  upon  it  that  all  her 
statements  aie  the  expressions  of  her 
own  unbiassed  opinion.  She  appears  to 
have  been  much  influenced  by,  and  to 
have  listened  much  to,  Talieyiand — one 
tif  the  most  dubious  characters  of  the 
era.  She  frequently  tjuotes  his  anec- 
dotes, endorses  his  views  of  Napoleon, 
and  admits  (p.  20),  that  he  '  revealed  to 
her  the  chief  traits  in  the  Emperor's 
character.'  If  she  accepted  this  arch- 
plotter's  views  as  a  true  revelation,  there 
can  be  little  %vonder  that  she  failed 
sometimes  in  understanding  Bonaparte's 
motives. 

Take,  for  example,  this  passage,  '  I 
otight  now  to  speak  of  Bonaparte's 
heart,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  ...  I 
should  say  that  in  his  creation  the  heart 
was  left  out '  (p.  9).  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  facts  from  Madame  de  Remusat's 
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own  pages  to  sliotv  wivli  wliat  tenderness 
the  heartless  monster  clung  to  Jose- 
phine, long  iiftfi-  all  hope  of  her  bear- 
ing him  a  child  was  gone,  and  when  the 
needs  of  his  country  and  his  dynasty 
were  clamouring  for  an  heir.  We  say  we 
could  quote  facts  to  this  effect,  for 
Madame  de  Kemusat  would  not  allow 
that  this  showed  affection,  but  a  super- 
stitious belief  tliat  his  '  star  '  was  bound 
aip  with  tl'.at  of  Josephine.  It  ia  cer- 
tainly hardly  ingonnous  to  ascribe  an 
action  to  an  improbable  and  far-fetched 
motive  whilst  we  reject  a  proximate  and 
rational  one. 

Again,  although  not  at  all  deficient  in 
^.sprit,  Madame  de  Remusat  appears  to 
entirely  fail  in  grasping  the  meaning  to  be 
extracted  from  the  anecdotes  which  she 
quotes  in  support  of  her  theory  as  to  the 
Emperor's  heartless  condition.  '  I  do 
not  know  that  even  paternity  weighed 
with  him.  It  seemed,  at  least,  that  he 
did  not  regard  it  as  his  primary  relation 
with  his  son.  One  day  he  ...  . 
took  the  child  npjn  his  knee,  and,  far 
from  caressing,  amused  himself  by  slap- 
ping him,  thovgh  not  so  as  to  linrt  him, 
then,  turning  to  Talma,  said,  "Talma, 
iell  me  what  I  am  doing  ?  "  Talma  .  . 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  "You  do 
not  see  it  ?  "  continued  the  Emperor;  "  I 
am  slapping  a  King."  '  It  is  cot  on  re- 
cord that  tlie  little  King  of  Rome  so 
much  as  whimpered,  but  the  biographer 
evidently  considers  this  hard  treatment. 
It  showed  that,  instead  of  '  primarily  ' 
considering  the  little  mortal  he  was 
<:landling  on  his  knee  as  his  son,  he 
thought  of  him  as  a  monarch  in  embriio  ! 
It  ought  not  to  be  left  to  a  cold-blooded 
Englishman  to  point  out  what  is  too 
transparent  to  need  pointing  out,  viz., 
that  Napoleon  was  tickled  at  the  idea  of 
representing  dramatically,  and  in  minia- 
ture, to  an  actor,  what  had  been  the 
main  business  of  his  life  upon  a  wide  and 
bloody  stnge,  the  chastisement  of  kings 
by  tlie  hands  of  a  ■parvvnu. 

We  would  gladly  continue  our  notice 
of  this  most  interesting  book  to  much 
greater  length  if  space  allowed.  It  is 
full  of  odds  and  ends  of  history  which 
cannot  be  found  conveniently,  if  at  all, 
anywhere  else.  There  are  many  strik- 
ing passages  full  of  French  verve  and  wit. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  remark  upon  the 
return  of  the  French  nobility  to  the  new 
Court — that  there  is  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  ca  about  the  grand  seigneur; 


the  feline  animal  remaining  faithful  to 
the  same  house,  whoever  may  be  its  oc- 
cupant I  We  can  contiJently  recom- 
mend those  memoirs  lo  all  students  of 
French  History. 


Sehastian  Strome.  A  Novel  ;  By  Jclian 
Hawthorne.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Toronto  :  Hart  &  llaw- 
linson. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  ideas  of  strength 
and  moral  wickedness.  Before  opening 
this,  his  latest,  tale  we  were  convinced 
that  Strome  would  be  erratically  wrong 
in  his  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time 
endowed  with  preternatural  force  of 
character. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  forecast 
was  correct.  His  moral  obliquity,  too, 
has  a  physical  parallel  in  the  fact  of  his 
squinting  with  the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  and 
this  again  is  accented  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  colour  of  his  organs  of  vision,  one  of 
which  is  blue  and  the  other  black  !  Our 
hero  having,  moreover,  one  side  of  his 
face  '  less  full  and  rounded  '  than  the 
other,  a  head  '  hollowed  at  the  tem- 
ples,' and  a  '  conspicuous  black  mole ' 
under  his  left  eye  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  author  is  correct  in  sayii>g  that 
his  face,  *  dispassionately  considered, 
would  hardly  be  deemed  beautiful  !  ' 

If  his  outward  man  is  peculiar,  so  too 
are  his  inward  endowments.  But  Mr. 
Hawthorne  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  genesis 
of  his  bad  character.  Mr.  Strome,  senior, 
is  an  angelic  clergyman  of  the  best  class, 
and  his  mother  is  worthy  of  her  hus- 
band ;  they  bring  up  Sebastian  wisely, 
educate  him  well,  and  let  him  choose  the 
ministry  for  his  future  profession  with- 
out any  degree  of  constraint  being  put 
upon  his  wishes. 

These  advantages  avail  naught.  Se- 
bastian's hrst  appearance  on  the  scene  is 
marked  by  a  display  of  Machiavellian 
policy  in  which  he  out-manteuvres  a 
very  scheming  aunt  (at  the  expense  of  a 
half-dozen  white  and  gray  lies),  and  by 
means  of  which  he  secures  an  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Dene,  a  rich  orphan 
heiress  of  decided  character.  We  are 
not  surprised  afterwards  to  find  out  that 
the  shelves  of  this  sweet  youth's  library 
are  largely  laden  with  the  works  of  the 
casiiists,  and  that  he  wavers  between 
an  avowed  scepticism  and  joining  the 
Jesuits. 
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But  we  m\i8t  not  forget  to  describe 
Miss  Dene.  Sir  Hubert  Dene,  her  fa- 
ther, has  tausiht  her  many  useful  things, 
not  usually  included  in  a  young  lady's 
education. 

'  She  ciiuld  not  only  saddle  her  horse 
and  ride  it,  but  exchange  it  for  a  better 
at  a  horse  fair.'  Now,  knowledge  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  learned  by  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  rather  too  deep  a  draft 
upon  our  fund  of  credulity  for  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne to  wish  us  to  believe  tliat  an 
English  baronet  would  be  allowed  by 
society  to  let  his  only  daughter  frequent 
horse  fairs.  But  this  is  not  all.  She 
was  out  <  ne  day  '  pruning  '  some  trees 
with  an  '  axe  '  when  a  thoughtless  bull 
chased  her  across  a  tield.  To  take  off 
her  petticoat  as  she  ran  {]),  toss  it  on  the 
bull's  horns,  and  '  tumble  the  huge 
creature  dead  at  her  feet '  with  a  blow 
of  her  axe,  was  only  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. We  thought  the  conjunction  of 
heroine  and  a  bull  was  grt)wing  stale, 
but  must  admit  that  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has  aiven  a  flavour  of  originality  to  the 
incident. 

The  course  of  true  love  between  two 
such    decided    individuals    (we    do    not 
mean   Miss  Dene    and    the  bull)  could 
hardly  be   expected   to    run    smoothly. 
Mr.    Selim  Fawley,  a   rival  of   Semitic 
extraction,   comes   between   them,  and, 
aided  by  some   remarkably  disgraceful 
actions  of  Sebastian,   contrives   to  part 
the  lovers  altogether.     It  would  not  be 
fair  to  disclose  the  details  of  the  plot, 
which  is  a  little  intricate  and  not  over 
coherent,  but  which  interests  the  reader 
enough   to   deserve   to   have   its   faults 
passed  over.     Some  incidents  and  des- 
criptive  passages   are   really  effectively 
written  and  show  signs  of  considerable 
power,  as  the  picture  of  the  approach  to 
Dene   Hall    on  a  clear   English   spring 
morning  after   rain,  when  a  '  few  pale 
clouds  with  undefined  edges,  languished 
along  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  sky     .     . 
and  strips  of  glassj'  water  tilled  the  wheel 
ruts.'     In   character   painting   too,    we 
meet  with  some  bold  touches.     Fawley, 
we  are  told,  was  capable  of  charity,  'but 
all  his  gifts   icould  be  patterned  after  the 
boumerany  ;  however  vigorously  he  might 
disseminate  them, they  were  certain  from 
their  innate  and  essential  quality  to  re- 
turn to  him  with  an  augmented   impe- 
tus.'    And  again,  speaking  of  the  unob- 
trusive but  kindhearted  little  character, 
Smillettj — '  men  of  this  stamp  are  use- 


ful to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  those  superior 
spirits  who  consider  it  sufficient  to  have 
an  aim,  but  supererogatory  to  realize 
it.' 

It  must  not  however  be  thought  that 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  work  is  alwaya 
at  this  high  level.  He  often  uses  words 
of  a  curious,  not  to  say  debased,  coinage. 
We  cannot  subscribe  to  '  the  immiti- 
gable heavens,'  'the  ponderous  oarags 
of  slow  barges  '  or  '  Junonian  glances. 
And  the  author  must  excuse  us  for  say- 
ing that  he  does  not  know  London  soci- 
ety well  enough  to  depict  a  private  club 
with  rraisembhmce.  The  '  Mulberry 
Club  '  is  a  most  peculiar  institution. 
When  we  sny  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  the  actors  of 
Shakespere's  day,  and  to  have  a  relic  of 
those  times  still  extant,  in  the  shape  of 
a  tankard  cut  out  of  the  famous  mul- 
berry tree,  .and  presented  by  the  poet 
himself  to  the  society,  we  have  said 
enough.  If  Shakespere  discounted  his 
futiu"e  fame  during  his  lifetime,  it  was 
hard  that  he  should  have  to  discount  his 
poor  mulberry  tree  as  well  ! 

The  tale  becomes  very  tragic  towards 
the  end.  We  have  been  long  wanting 
to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Fawley,  and  at  last 
three  of  the  characters  enter  into  a 
lively  competition  as  to  ivhich  shall  kill 
him.  The  murder  market  being  thus 
overstocked,  and  the  sujiply  of  assas- 
sins corsiderably  exceeding  the  de- 
mand, Mr.  Fawley  obligingly  forestalls 
it  by  falling  down  dead  in  a  fit,  and 
though  he  does  it  in  an  extremely  un- 
gentlemanly  way,  we  are  constrained  to 
applaud  it  as  the  first  unselfish  action 
ot  his  life. 


Ciril  Service  in  Great  Britain.  A  His- 
tory of  Abuses  and  Reforms,  and  their 
Bearing  upon  American  Politics.  By 
DoKMAN  B.  Eaton.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Bros.  ;  Toronto  :  James  Camp- 
bell it  Son,  and  Willing  A:  Williamson. 

The  Civil  Service  disciission,  now  im- 
pending at  Ottawa,  will  doubtless  send 
many  of  our  public  men  to  Mr.  Eaton's 
well-ordered  magazine  of  precedents  and 
historical  data.  The  volume  traces,  in  a 
very  graphic  manner,  the  rise,  develop- 
ment, decline,  and  extinction  of  the 
'  spoils  '  system  in  England;  also  the  gra- 
dual evolution  of  the  admirable  competi- 
tive system  which  is  now  being  copied  in 
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every  civilized  country.  Mr.  Eaton  has 
carefully  read  ihe  recent  historians  ;  has 
had  access  to  all  the  official  publicatinns 
on  Civil  Administration  ;  and  has  the 
advantage  of  ptrsonal  communication 
with  Sir  Cliarles  Trevelyan,  the  now 
veteran  reformer  of  the  English  Civil 
Service.  Our  author  is  thus  able  to 
throw  upon  his  subject  sharp  side-hghts 
from  rather  unexpected  sources. 

The  Civil  Service  of  England  has 
passed  through  three  well-maiked  eras: 
(1.)  The  period  prior  to  1093.  (2.)  The 
interval,  1U93  to  1853.  (3.)  The  pericjd 
from  1853  to  the  present  time. 

The  feudal  theory  n)ade  public  offices 
the  personal  property  of  the  .Sovereign, 
as  much  as  the  crops  on  his  estates  ;  the 
former  were  almost  as  frequent  in  the 
market  as  the  latter.  In  the  45th  Arti- 
cle of  Magna  Chai'ta,  and  in  a  Statute 
of  Richaid  II.,  we  have  rudiments  of  a 
conviction  that  some  qualifications  are 
requisite  for  public  offices.  The  origin- 
ality of  many  supposed  American  pro- 
ducts of  political  life  can  scarcely  be 
conceded  ;  General  Jackson  was  not 
half  as  original  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  pecularities  of  many  American  sher- 
iffs and  city  marshals  existed  in  full 
efficac}'  under  Edward  the  First.  Henry 
the  Sixth  prohibited  bo<;us  election  re- 
turns loug  before  Louisiana  and  Florida 
were  named  or  thought  of  ;  James  the 
Second  manipulated  and  gerrymandered 
election  districts  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before  Elbridge  Gerry  or  the 
American  Republic  was  born  ;  the  same 
exemplary  monarch  restricted  beer  licen- 
ses to  his  staunch  supporters,  and  intro- 
duced many  other  administrative  novel- 
ties that  the  American  politicians  have 
used  without  proper  acknowledgment. 

In  1093,  simultaneously  with  Sunder- 
land's new  device  of  Goverment  by  Cab- 
inets, the  patronage  of  public  offices 
passed  from  the  Crown  and  nobility  to 
the  Cabinet  and  to  its  supporter  s  in  Par- 
liamt  nt.  William  III.  was  a  strenuous 
administrative  reformer  ;  he  spent  his 
days  frequently  pruning  accounts  at  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Treasury  ; 
but  for  long  yeai-s  after  his  time  the 
moral  sense  of  the  English  people  re- 
mained benumbed  by  the  old  custom  of 
making  merchandise  of  public  authority. 
Under  the  party  system,  the  whole 
country  became  divided  into  two  politi- 
cal camps  ;  the  thei  ry  took  firm  hold 
that  a  party  could  be  held  together  only 


by  patronage,  just  as  it  was  firmly  be- 
lieved that  an  army  could  be  raised  or 
maintained  only  by  prospects  of  rai)ine 
and  pillage.  Under  Walpole.  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service,  and  of  every 
branch  of  the  administiation,  was  ap- 
palling ;  even  George  II.  and  his  Queen 
were  bribed.  For  a  long  series  of  years 
letters  jjassing  through  the  post-office 
were  systematically  broken  open  and 
read  for  political  reasons.  'I'hepoet  Pope- 
suffered  frecjuent  involuntary  jjerusals  ; 
Pitt  com[)lained  that  even  his  letters  to 
his  family  were  constantly  ransacked. 
Chatham  and  Burke  were  the  first  to  re- 
cognise the  imminent  perils  that  threat- 
ened the  country  from  its  administrative 
abuses ;  and  from  their  time  down  to 
1853,  a  succession  of  mild  reforms  oc- 
curred. Even  at  this  latter  date,  how- 
ever, gross  scandals  were  not  infrequent; 
the  Civil  Service  appointees  even  to  the 
audit  office,  were  sometimes  actual  im- 
beciles or  idiots.  As  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
velyan says  in  an  interesting  letter  to 
Mr.  Eaton,  the  fool  of  the  family  was 
thrust  into  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
scamp  of  the  family  fought  his  way  into 
the  military  service.  The  revolutionary 
eaithquake  of  1848  was  sufficiently  felt 
across  the  Channel  to  rudely  awaken 
many  Englishmen  to  an  introspection  j. 
and  it  was  thought  high  time  to  set  the 
house  in  order.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  were  com- 
missioned to  repoi't  on  the  whole  admin- 
istrative system  ;  their  masterly  Report, 
and  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  on 
which  it  was  based,  furnish  our  author 
with  much  of  his  raw  material.  Appoint- 
ment by  competitive  examination  was 
recommended.  The  almost  simultane- 
ous Report  of  Macaulay  and  Ashburton, 
recommending  open  competition  for  the 
valuable  India  appointments,  powerfully 
influenced  public  opinion.  The  Home 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service  was  timor- 
ously handled.  First,  there  was  an  easy 
pass  examination  for  the  nominees  of  the 
pfditicians.  This  was  found  utterly  abor- 
tive. Then  came  the  phase  of  limited 
competition.  The  best  of  the  nominees 
was  undoubtedly  appointed  ;  but  these 
mominated  candidates  were  often,  in 
litei-al  truth,  a  '  job  lot  ; '  the  success- 
ful competitc^r  was  only  good  '  of  his 
kind.'  This  restrained  competition  was 
compared  to  a  Derby  race,  at  which  none- 
but    'sprained   and    sickly   colis,  rirg- 
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boned  old  racers,  and  lieavy  wheezy 
coach-horses  should  be  allowed  to  run.' 

In  1870,  siinultaneuusly  with  the 
passing  of  the  new  School  Act,  and 
only  twelve  months  before  the  abo- 
lition of  purchased  commisions  in  the 
army,  the  Civil  Service  of  England 
was  thrown  open  to  free  competi- 
tion. The  natural-born  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  have  now  offered  to  them 
some  hundred  thousand  positions,  civil 
and  military.  These  life- scholarships 
have  stimulated,  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, the  education  of  all  clnsses  through- 
out the  British  Isles.  The  recjuirements 
for  ordinary  clerkship  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice are  by  no  means  stringent.  Supe- 
rior literary-  attainments  are  reo;uired  in 
only  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and 
res})onsibility.  To  these  latter  positions 
very  large  salaries  are  attached,  far 
larger  than  are  paid  to  the  most  respon- 
sible officers  in  Canada.  Under  recent 
arrangements,  these  officers  are  relieved 
of  mere  routine  or  clerical  work,  Avhich 
is  now  committed  to  the  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  class  of  office  cleiks. 
The  British  Civil  Service  not  only  en- 
sures permanency  of  office  during  effi- 
ciency and  good  liehaviour,  but  it  offers 
to  superannuated  officers  generous  pen- 
sions. These  allowances  commence  after 
ten  years'  service,  the  pension  tlien  al- 
lowed to  retiring  employes  being  ten- 
sixtieths  of  the  salary  at  retirement. 
For  each  successive  year  one-sixtieth  is 
allowed,  up  to  forty  years  of  service,  at 
which  the  retiring  annual  allowance 
would  be  forty-sixtieths,  or  two-thirds, 
of  the  salary  earned  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Eaton's  valu- 
able work  is  at  this  time  especially  op- 
porttiiie.  In  Canada,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Dufferin's  farewell  admonition,  we 
have  been  drifting  from  our  safe  British 
anchorage  towards  the  perilous  shoals 
that  lie  on  the  American  co.ast.  The 
members  of  the  Civil  Seivice,  Dominion 
and  Provincial,  no  longer  feel  that  con- 
fident trust  that  is  essential  to  a  fearless 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  dan- 
gers tliat  lie  on  the  farther  shore  no 
reader  of  this  volume  can  fail  to  vividly 
realize.  The  American  service,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic,  has  become  a  deri- 
sion and  a  danger.  American  critics  say 
of  their  consular  appointments  that  they 
are  enough  to  make  the  verj'  gods  of  sol- 
emnity laugh  ;  while  the  character  of  the 
home  service  is  filling  all  patriotic  Amer- 


icans with   the  utmost  apprehension  for 
the  very  existence  of  the  Republic. 


Sir  John,  by  the  author  of  '  Anne  Dy- 
sart.'  No.  101,  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary.    Harper  Bros. :  New  i  ork. 

We  have  read  through  this  novel  and 
are  fairly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say 
about  it.  Is  there  anything  much  more 
painful  than  to  have  to  comment  upon 
mediocrity,  that  amiable  quality  which 
will  not  allow  its  possessor  so  much  as 
to  go  wrong  to  any  startling  or  amusing 
extent  !  Every  plain  dinner  we  eat  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  eulogise'?  or  to 
condemn, — it  is  consumed,  and  onr  cul- 
inary good  taste  prefers  to  bury  it  in 
oblivion.  Was  not  its  mutton  like  to 
the  mutton  of  yesterday  and  are  not  the 
sheep  of  the  future  busily  preparing  for 
us  legs  and  loins  for  the  assuagement  of 
next  j^ear's  appetites  ?  This  tale  has 
evidently  been  produced  in  much  the 
same  way  and  we  cannot  spare  any  en- 
thusiasm for  it.  The  characters  are  fair- 
ly interesting  ;  it  is  not  over  tedious  ; 
some  pieces  of  description  are  pretty  ; 
but, — it  never  rises  beyond  mutton.  On 
reading  it  over  we  maiked  two  passages, 
one  for  commendation,  the  other  for 
condemnation.  On  turning  these  up 
our  matured  judgment  teils  us  that 
they  are  neither  of  them  good  or  bad 
enough  to  deserve  quotation  and  medio- 
crity is  justified  of  her  children  to  the 
last. 


Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  Johx  Ad- 
DiNGTOX  Symonds.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Bros. ;  Toronto  :  James  Camp- 
bell &  Son. 

In  the  closing  strain  we  find  the  key- 
note to  these  delightful  essays  on  the 
Greek  songsters.  '  Nature  is  the  first, 
chief  element  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  conceive  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks.  The 
key  to  their  mythology  is  here.  Here  is 
the  secret  of  their  sympathies,  the  well- 
spring  of  their  deepest  thoughts,  the 
primitive  potentiality  of  all  they  have 
achieved  in  art.  What  is  Apollo,  but 
the  magic  of  the  sun,  whose  soul  is  light  ? 
What  is  Aphrodite,  but  the  love-charm 
of  the  sea  ?  What  is  Pan,  but  the  mys- 
tery of  nature,  the  felt  and  hidden  want 
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pervading  all  \  What,  attain,  are  those 
■elder,  dimly  discovered  deities,  the 
Titans  and  tlie  brood  of  Time,  but  forces 
of  the  worhl  as  yet  beyond  the  touch 
and  ken  of  human  sensibilities  ?  But 
nature  alone  cannot  inf(;riii  ns  what  that 
spirit  was.  For  tliougli  the  Greeks  grew 
up  in  scenes  which  we  may  visit,  they 
gitzed  on  them  with  Ciret-k  eyes,  eyes 
dilierent  from  ours,  and  dwell  njion  thorn 
with  Greek  minds,  minds  how  unlike 
ourown!  Unconsciously,  in  their  long 
and  uiisophisticate<i  infancy,  the  (;!reeks 
absorbed  and  assimilated  to  their  own 
substaiicj  that  loveliness  which  is  left  for 
iisonly  toadmire.  Between  them  and  our- 
selves— even  face  to  face  with  mountain 
sky  and  sea,  unaltered  by  the  lapse  of 
j'ears — flow  the  rivers  of  Death  and 
Lethe,  and  New  Birth,  and  the  mists  of 
thirty  centuries  of  human  life  are  woven 
like  a  veil.  To  pierce  that  veil,  to  learn 
«ven  after  the  most  partial  f.ishion,  how 
they  transmuted  the  splendors  of  the 
world  into  a'sthetic  forms,  is  a  work  which 
involves  the  further  interrogation  of 
their  sculjiture  and  their  literature.' 

Mr.  Symonds  has  ajjproached  his  task 
with  an  overfloiving  love  of  Greek  lite- 
rature, with  a  keen  appreciation  of  Greek 
art,  and  after  a  personal  intimacy  with 
the  scenes,  amid  which  Greek  literature 
and  art  arose.  He  als  >  applies,  to  the 
illustration  (.f  his  subject,  the  geniiis  of 
modern  literature,  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  above  all  our  own  English.  In 
this  last  jjliase  of  his  illustraticjn,  Mr. 
Symond's  recent  study  of  Shelley  shows 
his  feeling  and  poetic  insight.  And  here 
is  this  newer  method  of  analysis  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Hto  a  ltd  Leandcr  of  Musa- 
eus,  and  to  Marlowe's  resetting  of  the 
same  romance.  '  Compared  with  the 
Greek  poem,  this  lino  and  LcKiuler  oi 
Mailowe  is  like  some  radiant  double- 
rose,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  wild- 
briar,  whence  it  sprang  by  cultivation. 
The  petals  have  been  multiplied,  the 
perfume  deepened  and  intensified,  the 
colours  varied  in  their  modulations  of  a 
single  tint.  At  the  same  time  something 
in  pi  int  of  simple  form  has  been  sacri- 
ficed. The  first  thing,  then,  that  strikes 
us  in  turning  from  Muscjeus  to  Marlowe 
is  that  what  tlie  Greek  poet  considered 
all-important  in  the  presentation  of  his 
subject  has  been  drojiped  or  negligently 
handled  by  the  English,  while  the  Eng- 
lish poet  has  been  prodigal  in  places 
where  the  Greek  displayed  his  parsi- 
mony.   On  looking  fuither,  we  discover 


that  the  modern  poet,  in  all  these  differ- 
ences, aims  at  eh'ects,  not  realized  by 
ancient  art.  The  life  and  play  and  actual 
pulsation  of  emotion  have  to  be  revealed, 
both  as  they  exist  in  the  subject  of  their 
poems,  and  as  the  poet  finds  them  in  his 
own  soul.  Everything  that  will  contri- 
bute to  this  nndn  achievement  is  wel- 
comed by  the  poet,  and  the  rest  rejected. 
All  the  motives  which  had  an  external 
sfatuescpie  significance  for  the  Greek, 
must  palpitate  w  ith  passion  for  the  Eng- 
lish. Tiiose  that  cannot  clothe  them- 
selves with  the  spirit  as  with  a  garment 
are  abandoned.  He  wants  to  make  his 
readers  feel,  not  see  ;  if  they  see  at  all, 
they  must  see  through  their  emotion  ; 
whereas  the  emotion  of  the  Greek  was 
stirred  in  him  through  sight.  We  do  not 
get  very  far  into  the  matter,  but  we  gain 
something,  perhaps,  by  adding  that  as 
sculpture  is  to  pointing  and  music,  ?o  is 
the  poetry  of  Mu.'-:jeus  to  that  of  Mar- 
lowe. In  the  former,  feeling  is  subordi- 
nate, or,  at  most,  but  adequate  to  form 
in  the  latter,  (tejald  Iht  allts.' 

'I  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern 
intellect  is,  as  JNIr.  Symontls  above  im- 
plies, too  insensitive  a  surface  for  the 
jjeifect  development  of  the  faint,  but  ex- 
quisite, sun-pictures  of  these  old  nature 
artists  ;  but  there  can  also  be  no  doubt 
that  the  special  set  which  classical  studies 
usually  receive,  strongly  withdraws  the 
student  from  the  spirit  of  his  author  to 
mere  mechanical  'prt)perties.'  For  some 
time  it  has  been  the  absurd  jiractice  at 
Universities,  to  attribute  little  value  to 
the  ^race  and  skill  of  translation, but  im- 
measurable importance  to  dis[)Uted  ety- 
mologies, to  conjectural  readings,  and 
scansional  scjuabbles.  The  brilliant  ver- 
bal criticism  of  Bentlej^,  Dawes,  and  Por- 
so  1,  set  up  a  school  of  imitators  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  give  a  distinct 
flavour  to  University  culture.  Every  one 
admits  that  our  classical  texts  have  been 
purified,  and  that  metrical  forms  have 
been  rationalized  ;  but,  after  all,  this  is, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  lexicographj', 
mere  pioneer's  work,  no  matter  how  ar- 
duous and  laborious.  If  one  had  it  in 
hand  to  visit  the  wondrous  scenery  of 
the  Yost  mite  Valley,  it  would  scarcely 
be  considered  relevant  to  his  purpose  to 
spend  all  his  life  in  mastering  the  diff- 
erent routes  oiiginally  proposed  for  the 
Pacific  Railway  that  is  to  take  him 
thither  ;  or  in  committing  to  memory 
the  inclinations  of  the  different  gradi- 
ents, and  the  radii  of  the  various  cui  ves 
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over  which  he  is  to  pas3.  For  specific 
purposes,  all  of  this  information  is  valua- 
able,  but  it  contributes  nothing  to  the 
main  purpose  of  our  tourist's  journey  : 
indeed,  if  a  pleasurable  tour  were  bur- 
dened with  such  jn-eliininaries,  fewof  us 
would  ever  wander  from  home.  How 
far  verbal  criticism,  even  in  the  hands 
of  its  founder,  may  withdraw  from  all 
poetic  appreciation,  was  well  seen  in 
Beutley.wlio,  afterhisservices  toHorace, 
edited  with  cnnjectuml  emendat'nm.f,  the 
text  of  Paradise  Lust  !  And,  in  our  day, 
we  find  that  our  foremost  philologist, 
Max  Miiller,  regards  the  Greek  n.iytLs  as 


nothing  better  than   "a  disease   of  lan- 
g}(age." 

Mr.  Symonds'  Studies  ofthf.  Greek  Poets 
first  appeared  in  England,  in  1873,  and 
they  were  immediately  recognised  as  an 
exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the 
highest  department  of  literary  analysis. 
These  volumes  sliould  be  in  the  library 
f>f  every  literary  student,  classical  or 
English.  The  English  rendering  of  the 
illustrative  passages  represent  "transla- 
tion "  in  its  original  and  true  sense : 
tliese  renderings  are  done  by  such  hands 
as  Worseley,  Goldwiti  Smith,  and  Con- 
iugton, — a  sufficient  stamp  of  quality. 


AiUSIC    A^i)    THE    DRAMA. 


Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Grand 
Opera  Hou.se  in  Toronto,  after  its  recent 
calamitous  destruction,  and  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  occasion,  would  be  trou- 
bled by  no  apprehension  about  the  de- 
cline of  the  stage.  Of  course  the  occasion 
was  a  special  one,  and  there  was  much  to 
call  forth  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
and  delight  from  the  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience  present.  Still,  the  {esthetic 
and  educational  value  of  the  modern 
theatre  is  now  so  largely  recognized  that 
audiences  are  much  more  readily  attract- 
ed than  formerly  to  its  representations. 
Men  and  women  of  education  and  cul- 
ture are  now  betaking  themselves  to  the 
stage,  and  adopting  the  player's  profes- 
sion, as  an  ambitious  and  lucrative  one. 
With  this  revival  in  dramatic  art,  the 
golden  days  of  the  theatre  may  be  ex- 
l^ected  soon  to  return.  What,  in  some 
degree,  will  hasten  this  event,  managers 
of  our  playhouses,  in  making  them  at- 
tractive places  of  resort,  may  be  said 
pretty  well  now  to  recognise.  In  this 
respect  the  propiietor  and  inanayer  of 
the  Toronto  Opera  House  have  convin- 
cingly shown  that  they  are  not  behind 
caterers  for  j)ublic  amusement  in  the 
great  metrop"litan  cities.  In  the  re- 
building of  the  theatre,  they  have  not 
only  surprised   the   citizens  of  Toronto 


by  an  almost  unexampled  exhibition  of 
alacrity  and  enterprise,  but  they  have 
delighted  play -goers  by  re-establishing  a 
native  home  for  the  Drama,  which,  for 
suitability  and  elegance,  will  compare 
favourably  with  the  best  modern  theatres 
of  the  Old  World  or  the  New.  To  our 
public-spirited  townsman,  Mr.  Manning, 
and  to  his  able  and  experienced  mana- 
ger, Mr.  Pitou,  hardly  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  city  in  restoring  a  build- 
ing dedicated  to  the  Drama,  which  we 
have  its  owner's  wcn-d  for,  will  never  be 
used  but  for  legitimate  and  laudable  pur- 
poses, wotild  be  too  extravagant.  The 
structural  featuresof  thenewbuilding  are 
muchthesame  as  those  of  the  house  which 
it  replaces,  though  advantage  has  been 
skilfully  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
improve  upon  the  old  model,  wherever 
an  improvcunent  was  possible.  In  luxury 
of  appointment,  in  tastefulness  of  dec- 
oration, in  chaste  elegance  of  orna- 
mentation, and  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  audience,  the 
house  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old 
one,  and  may  now  be  pronounced  well- 
nigh  perfect.  If  there  is  an  objection- 
able feature,  it  is  that  the  line  of  sight 
for  those  sitting  at  the  sides  of  the  dress- 
circle  is  such  as  to  admit  of  only  about 
one  half  of  the  stage  being  visible.  This 
imperfection  remedied,  the  most  critical 
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fault-finder  would  be  at  his  wit's  end 
to  point  out  anything  to  cavil  at.  The 
enlargement  of  the  gallery  has  added  to 
the  cajjacity  of  thetheane,  and  the  seat- 
ing-room is  now  about  as  follows  :  — 
lower  fi  lor,  55(j  seats  ;  dress-circle.  4:»;)  ; 
gallery,  GOO  ;  private  boxes,  4S  ;  muking 
a  total  of  1,()37,  a  figure  which  camp- 
stools  and  standing-room  would  lu'ing 
up  to  over  2,000.  'i'he  arrangements  for 
exit  are  so  excellent,  that,  in  case  of 
necessity,  an  audience  of  that  number 
could  obtain  egress  in  three  or  four 
minutes. 

The  opening  of  the  theatre  was  fitting- 
ly inaugurated  by  Toronto's  favourite. 
Miss  Neilson  ;  and  her  appearance  to 
recite  the  excellent  optiiing ode,  written 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Dixon,  an  old  and  valued 
contributor  to  this  Magazine,  was  greeted 
with  all  the  old-time  entliusiasu).  Mi.ss 
Neilson's  merits  as  an  actress  have  been 
so  often  enlarged  upon  in  these  C(jlumns, 
that  there  is  little  to  say  on  the  general 
subject.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
however,  to  institute  a  comparison  with 
her  former  self.  She  ai)peared  in  four 
characters,  Juliet,  liosalivd,  Viula,  and 
Pauline,  in  '  the  Lady  of  Lyons  ; '  twice 
in  each  of  the  first  three,  and  once  in 
the  last.  It  was  a  matter  for  regret  with 
many  of  her  admirers  that  on  the  occa- 
siim  of  this,  her  last  visit  to  Canada,  she 
did  not  substitute  for  her  rei^etitions  of 
Rosalind  and  Viola,  some  of  her  more 
arduous  roles,  such  as  Julia,  in  the 
'Hunchback,'  Isabella,  in  'Measure 
for  Measure,'  or  Imogen,  in  '  Cymbe- 
line.'  Prc^bably,  however,  a  somewhat 
delicate  physique  renders  it  necessary 
for  the  actress  to  confine  herself  prin- 
c  pally  to  lighter  p:ir  s,  a  circumstance 
winch  may  also  possibly  account  for  the 
omission  of  the  scene  in  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  where  the  nurse  brings 
to  Juliet  the  tidings  of  Tybalt's 
death.  On  any  other  ground  than  that 
suggested,  the  excision  of  this — one  of 
the  greatest  scenes  in  the  play — would 
be  a  quite  inexcusable  outrage  on  dra- 
matic propriety.  One  or  two  innova- 
tions on  the  text  are  b)'  no  means  im- 
provements. Thus,  the  repeated  utter- 
ance of  the  name  of  Rouieo,  after  she 
falls  to  the  ground  in  the  scene  of  part- 
ing wiih  her  lover,  and  also  after 
taking  the  sleeping  potion,  are  unwar- 
rantable additions,  which  have  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  making  the  representa- 
tion, to  the  extent  indicated,  that  of,  not 
a  girl  in  love,  but  a  love-sick  gii-1.     A 


great  Shaksperean  critic  has  pointed 
out,  quite  truly,  that  Juliet  and  Homeo, 
desperately  as  they  are  in  love  with  each 
other,  are  not  love-sick.  The  con- 
summate art  of  the  ])oet  is,  indeed, 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
way  in  which,  in  this  wonderful  play, 
he  keeps  clear  f)f  that  pitfall.  How 
bright  and  healthful,  for  instance,  is  the 
demeanour  and  mental  tone  of  Romeo, 
when  in  exile,  before  the  news  of  Juliet's 
supposed  death  is  brought  to  him  ;  how 
utterly  free  from  anytliing  mawkish,  or 
maudlin,  or  melancholic.  If  there  is 
any  green-sickness  visible  in  him  at  any 
time,  it  is  in  the  early  portion  of  the  play, 
when  he  is  in  love,  not  with  Juliet,  but 
with  Rosalind.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  drama  will  show  that  the  Juliet  of 
Shakspere  is  quite  as  free  as  Romeo 
from  anything  resembling  morbid  senti- 
mentality. Even  the  agonizing  parting 
from  her  lover  has  not  the  effect  of 
bringing  her  down  to  that  level.  In  the 
phrase— and  how  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing an  utterance  it  is — which  may  be 
taken  as   the   key-note  of  this  scene — 

"  O,  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much   in  years 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Homeo," — 

as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  question — 

"  O,  think'stthou  we  shall  ever  meet  again?" 

there  may  be  the  foreboding  of  a  vivid 
imagination — a  foreboding  justified  by 
the  event — but  surely  there  is  nothing 
which  bears  the  faintest  indication  of  a 
mind  disordered  or  made  sick  by  love. 
That  even  so  trifling  an  addition  to  the 
text  as  that  indicated, should  have  the  ef- 
fect of  introducing  an  element  into  the 
character  of  Juliet  which  the  poet  was  so 
careful  to  exclude,  shows  how  rash  athing 
it  is  to  attempt  to  improve  upon  Shaks- 
pere. Even  the  swoon,  or  partial  swoon, 
into  which  the  acti'ess  lapses  at  the  close 
of  the  scene,  is  an  innovation  not  found 
in  the  text,  though  possibly  an  allowable 
one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  to  the 
modern  society  girl,  fainting  is  not  the 
unfamiliar  thing  which  it  was  to  the  lo- 
buster  and  less  sensitively  organized 
women  of  Shakspere's  time.  Of  the 
closing  portion  of  the  potion  scene,  the 
actress  gave  a  different  interpretation 
from  that  given  during  her  first  visit  to 
Toronto.  On  the  former  occasion  she 
drank  off  the  sleeping  potion  with  com- 
parative calmness,  with   an   expression 
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of  sublime  faifcli,  and  of  devotion  to  her 
lover  ;  she  thea  staggered  slowly  to  her 
couch,  sank  on  it,  composed  her  body 
and  limbs  into  the  rigidiry  of  death,  set- 
tled her  head  back  into  the  hollow  of 
the  ccnch,  and  lay,  with  eyes  wide  open 
and  staring  blindly,  as  patlietic  a  sttge 
picture  as  was  ever  witnessed.  Her 
present  interpretati(m,  which  is  to  drink 
off  the  potion  in  a  continuation  of  the 
desperate  frenzy  produced  by  the  sight 
of  Tybalt's  ghost,  and  to  fall  to  the 
grcmnd,  with  upturned  countenance, 
and  with  the  mouth  and  facial  muscles 
working  violently,  as  though  from  the 
after  etfects  of  the  previous  frenzy, 
though  requiring  a  greater  expenditure 
of  physical  iovce,  does  not  produce 
nearly  so  powerfully  moving  an  effect  as 
her  former  one.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  and  with  the  exceptions  we 
have  indicated,  Miss  Neilson's  Juliet  is 
as  great  a  piece  of  acting  as  ever.  The 
ball-room  and  balconj-  scenes,  the  scene 
with  the  nurse,  the  parting  scene  with 
Eomeo,  the  scene  where  her  father  and 
mother  cast  her  off,  and  the  potion  and 
death  scenes,  were  acted  as  no  other 
woman  can  act  them.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  greatness  of  the  actress  is  best 
displayed  in  the  scene  where  the  Friar 
gives  her  the  potion.  One  actress  may 
come  near  to  her  in  one  particular 
scene,  and  another  actress  in  another, 
but  not  one  approaches  her  in  this  won- 
derful little  scene. 

In  her  other  parts,TVTissNeilson  showed 
improvi  mant,  except  iii  Rosalind,  which 
appeared  to  us  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
old  charm  by  reason  of  having  become 
something  artificial  and  mechanical.  Her 
Viola,  on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether 
str-onger  and  deeper.  There  is  far  more 
of  the  feeling  and  loving  woman,  and  far 
less  of  the  pert  and  perky  page.  In  par- 
ticular, the  first  scene  with  Olivia,  where 
Viola  urges  the  suit  of  the  Duke  with 
such  moving  eloquence,  was  very  nobly 
acted.  In  Pa>tHne  also,  there  was  im- 
provement. In  the  second  and  fifth  acts, 
the  actress's  interpretation  was  always 
so  good  as  to  leave  little  room  f(jr  emen- 
dation ;  in  the  third,  however,  there  is 
now  more  reserve  of  force,  and  conse- 
qirently  more  real  strength.  But  the 
fourth  she  still  over-acts  and  makes  too 
tragic.  The  violence  of  emotion  dis- 
played here  would  be  all  the  better  for  a 
little  restraint.  The  actress  would  do 
well  to  remember  the  advice  of  Hamlet, 
that  '  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and 


the  whirlwind  of  pa  sion,  you  must  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  temperance  that  may 
give  it  smoothness." 

The  comp  my  which  came  with  Misa 
Neil.soji  was  a  fair  average  one.  The 
young  English  actor,  Mr.  Compton,  was 
a  passable  Komeo,  Orlando,  and  Claude 
Mthiotfe ;  and  a  more  than  passable 
Malcolm.  Ja<jnei,  Toiichsto)be,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Agneclieeh,  were  all  exceedingly 
well  played  ;  and  the  Merriitio  was  es- 
pecially good,  notwithstanding  that  he 
robbed  his  dying  jest  of  its  point  by 
leaving  out  the  words,  '  You  were  wont 
to  call  me  a  merry  fellow. '  Miss  Morant 
(who,  by  the  way,  was  a  member  of  the 
stock  company  at  the  Royal  here,  dur- 
ing its  first  season),  despite  a  certain 
unpleasant  shrillness  of  voice,  made  an 
excellent  felia  and  a  charming  Olivia  ; 
and  Mrs.  Tannehill  gave  an  admirably 
natural  renderini^  of  the  iViu'6'e. 

Since  Miss  Neilson's  departure  a  good 
deal  has  been  said  in  the  press  and  else- 
where in  deprecation  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  excite'iient  manifested  during  her 
visit.  The  inhabitants  of  London  have 
been  held  up  to  us  as  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing example  of  a  people  wlio  never  go 
wild  over  an  actor  or  actress.  The  truth 
is  that  there  is  no  populace  who  are 
moi-e  apt  to  go  into  tits  of  enthusiasm 
in  such  matters,  as  any  one  may  know 
who  will  read  the  descriptions  of  such 
scenes  as  that  which  took  place,  for  in- 
stance, when  John  Kemble  took  leave 
of  the  stage  in  Coriolanns,  or,  to  come 
down  to  our  own  times,  when  Kate 
Terry  made  her  final  exit  in  Jidiet. 
Neilsonomania  may  not  be  the  highest 
form  of  enthusiasm.  Fur  ourselves, 
liowever,  we  think  it  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  people  of  Toronto,  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  stirred  into  excitement 
by  other  things  than  party  politics  and 
faction  fights,  or  even  an  aldermanic 
election.  So  thinking,  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  find  fault,  if,  when  the  gifted 
actress,  who  has  given  us  so  much  plea- 
sure of  the  best  and  purest  kind,  came 
in  front  of  the  curtain  at  the  close  of 
her  last  performance  of  Juliet,  and  with 
a  face  quivering  with  emotion,  with  eyes 
bedimmed  with  tears,  and  in  a  choking 
voice,  bade  a  heartfelt  goi>d-bye  to  the 
vast  audience  standing  to  do  her  honour, 
that  audience  did  manifest  some  corres- 
ponding excitement  and  emotion  at  the 
thought  that  they  were  taking  a  last 
farewell  of  one  whose  like  they  would 
not  soon  look  on  again. 
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There  is  somethinij  passing  strange 
about  human  nature.  If  a  man  had  to 
support  his  family  by  playing  billiards 
at  $2  a  day,  he'd  complain  he  had  to 
work  awful  hard  for  a  liviug. 

A  German  newspaper  contains  an 
obituary  with  this  touching  and  pathetic 
passage  :  '  Our  dear  sou  Gustav  lost  his 
life  by  falling  from  the  spire  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  Only  those  who  know 
the  height  of  the  steeple  can  measure 
the  depth  of  our  grief.' 

A  gentleman  in  New  York  was  re- 
cently descanting  to  a  friend  on  the  soft 
notes  of  a  linnet  whicli  he  had  heard  a 
few  days  before.  'Why,'  said  he,  'it 
sang  so  softly  at  times  tliatyou  couldn't 
hear  it  at  all.'  '  S-h-h-h  ! '  said  the 
other,  placing  his  hand  to  his  ear,  '  per- 
haps there  is  one  singing  now.' 

We  commend  to  the  average  American , 
black  or  white,  who  goes  t<i  all  the 
shows  and  '  doin's,'  even  if  he  has  to 
borrow  the  money,  the  following  sound 
advice  :  '  Always  pay  as  you  go,'  said 
an  old  man  to  his  nephew.  '  But, uncle, 
suppose  I  haven't  anything  to  pay  with f 
'  Then  don't  go.' 

Minister  to  candidate  for  church  mem- 
bership : — '  Of  course,  Dugald,  j'ou  have 
read  the  Confession  of  faith  I '  Dugald : 
— No,  inteet,  serr,  I  nefer  do  reat  ta 
last  dying  speeches  of  condemt  creemin- 
als,  neffer  inteet  ;  and  I  do  hope  you  do 
not  think  me  so  depased  as  to  reat  ta 
wan  you  have  shust  mentioned.' 

A  chief  magistrate  was  entertaining 
the  members  of  council  at  dinner. 
Everything  was  of  the  best,  but  there 
was  an  absence  of  wine  of  any  kind. 
This  did  not  suit  one  of  the  company  (a 
seasoned  cask)  ;  so,  addressing  the  host 
he  said,  '  It  is  winter  weather,  and,  if 
this  cold  water  drinking  continues,  my 
throat  will  be  turned  into  a  slide.' 

Earl  Beaconsfield  displayed  his  chival- 
rous nature  and  his  tender  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others  by  twitting  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  with  living  in 
garrets  and  subsisting  on  potatoes — 
'  their  native  esculent  in  a  baked  con- 


dition.' At  a  grand  banquet  once 
Thomas  Carlyle  would  eat  ncjthing  but 
a  potatoe,  declaring  that  that  was  what 
he  wanted  and  as  much  as  he  desired. 

The  nervous  mother  of  a  bright  little 
boy  was  alarmed  lest  he  .should  take  the 
whooping-cough,  which  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  She  talked  so  much 
about  it  and  worried  over  it,  that  she 
had  infected  the  child  with  her  fears  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  would  scarcely 
leave  her  side.  One  night  after  the  little 
fellow  had  been  put  to  bed  and  to  sleep, 
a  donkey  was  driven  past  the  house,  and 
when  just  oppcsite,  set  up  his  he-haw. 
With  a  shriek  the  little  fellow  was  out 
of  bed,  scieaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  The  whooping-cough  is  coming,  mam- 
ma ;  the  whooping-cough  is  coming." 

A  certain  man  who  is  very  rich  now 
was  very  poor  when  he  was  a  boy. 
When  asked  how  he  got  his  riches,  he 
said,  "  My  father  tauylit  me  never  to 
play  till  my  work  was  finished,  and  never 
to  spend  my  money  till  I  had  earned  it. 
If  I  had  but  an  Innir's  work  in  the  day, 
I  must  do  that  the  first  thing,  and  in  an 
hour.  After  that  I  was  allowed  to  play, 
and  then  I  could  play  with  much  more 
pleasure  than  if  I  had  the  thought  of  an 
unfinished  task  before  my  mind.  1  early 
formed  the  habit  of  doing  everything  in 
time,  and  it  soon  became  easy  to  do  so. 
It  is  to  this  I  owe  my  prosperity." 

Civilization  may  be  compared  to  a 
plant.  Our  orthodox  brother,  behold- 
ing in  its  root  the  germinal  source  of  its 
growth,  is  too  prone  to  ignore  the  daily 
unfoldmg  of  its  leaf  and  blossom,  and 
to  venerate  only  the  part  that  is  under 
ground.  The  shallow  radical,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  lost  in  the  admiration  of 
the  flower ;  he  revels  in  the  fruitage 
of  the  plant,  but  he  counsels  us  to  cut 
its  unsightly  root.  The  true  liberal  will 
fall  into  neither  extrema.  To  him  both 
root  and  bud,  both  past  and  present,are 
objects  of  tender  regard  and  care,  since 
both  together  produce  that  precious  fruit 
of  modern  civilization,  in  which  in  turn 
lies  hidden  tlie  seed  of  future  progress 
and  perfection. 
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If  newspaper  report  is  to  be  believed, 
Gen.  Grant  seems  to  be  making  a  new 
record,  and  one  no  less  creditable  to  him- 
self than  some  more  noted  victories. 
He  has  long  had  the  name  of  being  a  free 
drinker  ;  but  now,  a  writer  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  says  that  '  while  in  San 
Francisc(},  Gen.  Grant,  at  a  banquet 
■where  the  finest  of  California's  far-famed 
■wines  were  on  the  table,  refused  ei-en  to 
ffirs/e, stating  at  the  same  time  that  on  leav- 
ing Philadelphia,  two  years  and  more  ago, 
for  this  protracted  tour,  he  had  formed 
a  purpose  not  to  taste  wine  or  strong 
drink,  and  to  that  purpose  he  had  strenu- 
oushj  adhered.'  He  is  also  reported  to 
have  administered  a  public  rebuke  to  an 
army  officer,  for  profanity,  statii.g  that 
he  made  it  a  point  never  to  swear. 

The  Baltimore  Presbyterian  says  : — 
Hugh  Miller,  hewing  granite — Fergu- 
son, the  astronomer,  viewing  the  stars 
while  attending  his  flock — Faraday, 
searching  out  mysteries  as  a  book-bind- 
■er — Franklin,  solving  problems  at  the 
case  and  in  his  gloomy  sanctum — these 
and  many  such  as  these,  out  of  their 
gloomy  surroundings,  poor  and  un- 
known, have  wrought  many  noble  and 
grand  results  that  have  left  their  im- 
press on  the  ages,  and  placed  their  au- 
thors among  the  world's  great  teachers. 
They  are  lowly  born,  but  endowed  by 
the  great  Author  of  all  dcL'rees  with 
minds,  and  hearts,  and  wills  that  in  the 
end  placed  them  high  above  the  com- 
monalty of  men. 

A  lady  who  had  much  experience  in 
teaching  both  boys  and  girls,  speaking 
of  the  extraordinary  obtuseness  of  a  cer- 
tain pupil,  said  :  in  a  physiology  class, 
this  young  lady  of  fifteen  inquired  with 
languid  surprise,  "  /»•  there  not  a  straight 
passage  through  the  head  from  one  ear 
to  the  other?"  "A  somewhat  natural 
conclusion,"  the  teacher  commented 
dryly,  "  if  she  had  ever  watched  the 
processes  of  her  own  mind."  "  Which 
would  you  preferteaching,''  asked  a  visit- 
or, "  boys  or  girls?"  "  Boys,  infinite- 
ly," was  the  prompt  reply.  "No  boy, 
for  instance,  would  ever  have  asked  such 
a  question  as  that.  He  would  long  be- 
fore have  investigated  the  subject  with  a 
lead-pencil.     Not,  probably,  in  his  own 


ears,"  she  added,  meditatively,  "  but  in 
his  younger  brother's." 

Mr.Trestrail'slast  meeting  with  Guth- 
rie was  in  Amsterdam,  in  1867,  at  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  Congress  in  that 
city.  The  Doctor  gave  an  account  of 
his  Ragged  Schools  to  a  vast  audience, 
chiefly  composed  of  foreigners.  Many 
were  able  to  follow  him,  though  he 
spoke  in  English,  and  their  astonish- 
ment was  indeed  great.  Even  the  un- 
demonstrative Dutch  were  aroused  by 
his  stirring  appeals,  and  their  enthusi- 
asm rose  to  a  high  pitch  when  he  closed 
by  saying,  '  Now,  if  you  mean  to  take 
this  work  in  hand,  and  try  and  rescue 
these  forsaken  ones, mind  that  ye  provide 
plenty  of  soap  and  water.  Begin  by 
washing  and  scrubbing  them  well,  that 
they^  may  know,  it  m;iy  be  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  the  feeling  of  being 
clean.  Then  feed  them  with  a  bounti- 
ful meal  of  milk  and  porridge  ;  and  then 
prayers  !  Porridge  first,  mind  ;  prayers 
afterwards.'  The  people  fairly  shouted 
as  they  listened  to  this  quaint  but  sen- 
sible advice  from  the  eloquent  Scotch- 
man. 

Two  sailors,  the  one  Irish  and  the 
other  English,  agreed  reciprocally  to 
take  care  of  each  other,  in  case  of  either 
being  wounded  in  an  action  then  about 
to  commence.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  Englishman's  leg  was  shot  off  by  a 
cannon-ball  ;  and  on  asking  Paddy  to 
carry  him  to  the  doctor,  according  to  the 
agreement,  the  other  very  readily  com- 
plied, but  had  scarcely  got  his  wounded 
companion  on  his  back  when  a  second 
ball  struck  of  the  poor  fellow's  head. 
Paddy,  through  the  noise  and  bjstle, 
had  not  perceived  his  friend's  last  mis- 
fortune, but  continued  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  surgeon.  An  officer 
observing  him  with  a  headless  trunk, 
asked  him  where  he  was  going?  "To 
the  doctor."  says  Paddy.  "  The  doctor  !" 
says  the  officer  ;  "why,  blockhead,  the 
man  has  lost  his  head  !  "  On  hearing 
this,  he  flung  the  body  from  his  should- 
ers, and  looking  at  it  very  attentively, 
"  By  my  own  soul,"  says  he,  "  he  told 
me  it  was  his  leg  ;  but  I  was  a  fool  to 
believe  him.  for  he  always  was  a  great 
liar." 
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MORALITY  AND  THE  GOSPEL. 


BY    REV.    J.    F.     STEVEXSOX,  LL.B.,    MONTREAL. 


THE  remaiks  of  Mr.  Le  Sueui"  on 
the  relation  of  Morality  to  the 
cun-ent  religious  beliefs  are  the  ut- 
terance of  a  man  obviously  in  earn- 
est, and,  I  believe,  anxious  to  be  just 
and  truthful.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  say,  in  the  same  breath,  that  they 
seem  to  me  singularly  unfair ;  but 
they  do  seem  so.  A  man  may  be  just 
when  his  arguments  are  unjust  ;  a 
writer  may  be  impartial,  though  his 
point  of  view  be  "most  one-sided  and 
j)artial. 

It  has  been  held  that  *  the  Apostolic 
Doctrine  of  the  Cross  alone  can  keep 
the  world  from  becoming  altogether 
corrupt.'  There  is,  I  think,  very  much 
to  be  said  for  this  position.  This,  at 
least,  is  true,  that  the  doctrine  came 
to  a  very  corrupt  world,  and  acted,  as 
we  say,  '  like  a  charm  '  in  changing 
it.  Look  into  Juvenal's  satires, — un- 
translatable as  they  are  for  our  purer 
modern  ears, — and  then  look  at  the 
Church  which  grew  up  in  the  world  of 
which  they  afford  a  sketch  ;  and,  al- 
though the  Church  was  undoubtedly 
sufficiently  imperfect,  the  contrast  is 
suggestive. 
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But,  we  are  told,  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question,  and  it  is  strange- 
ly added  that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
relevant  to  any  practical  issue.  It  may 
not  be  relevant  to  theoretical  issues  ; 
but  I  should  have  thought  it  practical 
enough.  What  is  the  question  with 
which  the  moral  tendency  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  nothing  to  do  1  We  are  told 
what  men  in  general  have  to  consider 
is  not  what  a  doctrine  will  do  for  them 
if  they  believe  it,  but  w-hether  it  is 
•  believable.'  Let  me  try  to  simplify 
this  question  still  further,  for  I  get 
confused  among  the  knowables  and  un- 
knowables,  thinkable  things  and  things 
which  cannot  be  construed  in  thought, 
of  a  certain  school  of  philosophy.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  question  which 
concerns  '  men  in  general '  is  the  very 
ordinary  one  whether  a  given  docti-ine 
is  true  or  untrue.  If  it  is  true,  it  does 
not  much  matter  who  finds  it  '  unbe- 
lievable ;'  if  it  is  not  true,  it  may  be 
both  '  believable,'  and  actually  believ- 
ed by  millions  of  men, — but  what 
then  1  The  possibilities  of  belief  are 
shifting,  the  conditions  of  truth  are 
fixed. 
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Now  does  Mr.  Le  Sueur  mean  seri- 
ously to  say  that,  in  a  professed  revela- 
tion, it  is  no  evidence  of  truth  that  it 
purifies  or  ennobles  the  moral  life  of 
those  who  receive  it  ]  Is  it  no  reason 
for  thinking  Christ  divine  that  He 
opens  my  eyes  and  ears  to  moral  truth, 
andmakes  me,atleast relatively, a  good 
man  1  Can  practical  truth  and  goodness 
spring  from  systematic  fraud  or  insane 
blundering  and  self-suthciency  1  Will 
Mr.  Le  Sueur  impeach  the  structure 
of  the  universe  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
maintain  that  %  And,  if  he  will,  what 
guarantee  has  he  in  such  a  universe 
for  the  fixity  of  law,  or  the  conditions 
of  happiness,  or  indeed  for  anything 
else  except  what  Milton  calls  '  con- 
fusion woi'se  confounded.'  There  is 
either  a  rational  congruity  in  the  uni- 
verse, or  there  is  not.  Jf  there  is  not 
science,  philosophy,  and  in  fact  human 
thinking,  in  general  are  a  melancholy, 
or  (as  Hume  calls  them)  '  whimsical,' 
folly,  according  to  our  mood  ;  if  there 
is,  it  becomes  blankly  incredible  that 
a  teaching  I  which  puts  the  crown  of 
nobleness  on  man's  moral  nature,  and 
that  in  the  direct  proportion  in  which 
lie  sincerely  receives  it,  should  be  a 
fabrication  or  a  dream.  Among  the 
'  contradictory  inconceivables,'  with 
which  we  are  sometimes  puzzled,  this 
is,  to  some  of  us,  the  most  contradic- 
tory and  inconceivable  of  all. 

ZSTow  observe,  this  is  not  an  '  appeal 
to  man's  interests  '  at  all,  but  only  an 
attempt  to  find  a  clue  to  truth.  We 
are  told  that  an  appeal  to  man's  in- 
terests is  '  not  right,'  and  even  '  fla- 
grantly wrong,'  from  which  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  uiilitarian  morality 
must  be  a  veiy  wicked  thing,  since  it 
is  an  appeal  to  man's  interests  from 
first  to  last.  I  do  not  oppose  the 
utilitarian  scheme  of  morals,  though 
I  think  it  imperfect,  and  in  need  of 
certain  supplementary  ideas.  But  it 
seems  a  little  strange  that  those  who 
think  a  thing  certainly  riyld  because 
it  tends  to  the  good  of  humanity, 
should  find  it  so  difficult  to  admit  that 
a  similar  tendency  is  any  ground  at  all 


for  believing  an  alleged  doctrine  to  be 
true.  Are  truth  and  goodness,  which 
have  been  commonly  thought  of  as  in 
close  relation  to  each  other,  to  be  re- 
garded after  all  as  utterly  alien,  if  not 
completely  opposed  ]  If  so,  the  world 
of  thought  is  in  'unstable  equilibrium  ' 
with  a  meaning  very  serious. 

Mr.  Le  Sueur  writes  as  though 
tho.se  who  fear  for  the  future  of  mor- 
ality, if  its  religious  supports  betaken 
away,  were  anxious  to  undei-niine  the 
other  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  Not 
so.  They  only  wish  to  show  that  who- 
ever alleges  these  grounds  for  believ- 
ing in  morals  must  in  consistency  go 
furthei-.  You  are  lopping  off  certain 
boughs  from  a  tree.  I  see  that  you  are 
unconsciously  hewing  at  the  bough  on 
which  you  are  yourself  standing,  and 
I  call  out  to  you  to  stop.  Whereupon 
you  cry  :  '  Rascal,  why  can't  you  leave 
me  in  safety  ?  You  want  me  to  fall 
and  be  killed.'  No,  I  do  not.  What 
I  want  you  to  do  is  to  consider  what 
you  are  chopping  at,  that  you  may  not 
fall.  It  is  you,  not  I,  who  are  de- 
stroying tlie  conditions  of  stability. 

Much  of  what  Mr.  Le  Sueur  has 
written  is  devoted  to  showing  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the 
principles  of  morals  and  what  is  called 
'  religion.'  Now,  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  in  the  dark,  I  must  ask  what  is 
religion?  It  appears  to  me  that  reli- 
gion is  a  human  quality  or  sentiment, 
which  may  attach  itself  to  anything, 
an  African  fetish,  Comte's  preparation 
of  his  dead  mistress'  hands,  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's '  Unknowable,'  or  '  Our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.'  What  religion 
do  we  mean  1  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
Mr.  Le  Sueur  would  have  us  think  of 
the  Gospel,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  facts 
and  principles  revealed  in  the  Hebi'ew 
and  Chx'istian  Scriptures.  Is  there 
no  connection  between  these  and  hu- 
man goodness  ?  How  anybody  can 
think  so,  when  he  can  buy  a  Bible  for 
a  few  cents,  and  read  it  for  himself,  is 
one  of  those  astonishing  intellectual 
phenomena  which  seem  to  defy  all 
law.      What    is   it    that    is    done  for 
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morality  by  religion,  meaning  by  reli- 
gion the  revelation,  or,  if  you  choose, 
the  supposed  revelation,  of  God  in 
Christ?  It  is  not  diihcult  to  answer. 
The  Gospel  supplies  three  things  to 
morals — a  basis,  a  type,  and  an  im- 
pulse. 

First,  it  supplies  an  unchangeable 
basis  for  the  sense  of  obligation.      In 
other  words,  it  gives  a  meaning  to  the 
word  *  ought.'     It  is  one  of  the  defects 
in  the  utilitarian  ethics  that  it  can 
never  do  that.     It  can  tell  me  that 
some  things  are   useful  to  me  and  to 
others  ;  but  it  cannot  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  knowledge  of  use 
and  the  consciousness  of  duty.     I  am 
told  that  it  is  base  and  vile  to  be  false 
or  cruel.  A^ery  true  ;  but  why  is  it  base  ? 
and  what  do  you  mean  by  vile  1    You 
surely    mean    something    more    than 
that    these    things  are   inconvenient. 
The  attempts  of  utilitarians  to  evade 
this  ditiiculty  are  amusing.   Mr.  Bain, 
for  example,  says  the  wx-ong  is  identi- 
cal with  the  puni.shable,  not  seeing, 
apparently,  that  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  punishment  to  be  deserved  suffering, 
and  that  the  whole  ditiiculty  emerges 
again  iii  the  w^ord  deserved.    The  fact 
is,  that  a  sense  of  right  as  I'ight,  and 
of    desert    or  ill  desert    as    springing 
from  it,  is  intertwined  with  the  very 
fibres  of  our  nature.      None  can  ex- 
plain   that ;    none    can  vindicate  the 
rationalitij  of  the  moral  impulses,  ex- 
cept those  w^ho  trace  them  back  to  the 
ultimate    structure    of   the    laws   of 
nature  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  First  Cause  itself.      But 
this  is  to  make  the  First  Cause  not  it, 
but  he,  it  is  to  clothe  it  with  conscious- 
ness and  will.      We  have  done  with  a 
vague  Unknowable,  and  find  ourselves 
bowed  in  the  presence  of  a  living  God. 
The  Gospel  gives  us  also  a  type  of 
character  as  part  of  its  contribution  to 
practical  morals.     It  is  here  that  there 
is  so  wide  a  difference  between  the 
general    sentiment  of   '  religion,'  and 
the  special  belief  in  Christ.    'Religion' 
is,  perhaps,  little  more  than  a  sense  of 
the  intinite,   and  of  our  enclosure  in 


and  dependence  upon  it, — a  sentiment 
which  may  attach  itself  to  anything, 
from  a  monkey  or  a  beetle  to  the  ideal 
of  absolute  perfection.    We  shall  gain 
nothing  by  discussing  the  moral  re- 
lations of  that.      It  may  very  well  be 
true  that  '■  potuil    suadere   malorum,^ 
even  beyond  the  eloquent  summary  of 
Lucretius.      But  here   and    now    our 
faith,  if  we  have  any,  is  in  Christ,  and 
it  is  simply  idle  to   say  that   Christ 
does  not  affect  the  moral  views  and 
character  of  His  followers.     He  was 
talking  about  duty   all  His  life,  and 
He  poured  out  His  life  at  last  as  a 
sacred    seal  upon   the    supremacy    of 
rectitude.     This  is  not  the  place   to 
attempt  any  analysis  of  the  character 
of  Jesus,  but  I  may  remind  my  readers 
of  the  admiring  words  of  Goethe,  '  to 
this  height  men  were  fated  and  ena- 
bled to  attain,  and  having  attained  it, 
they   cannot   again   fall   permanently 
below  it.'     If  it  be  true  that  '  Chris- 
tianity '  has  been  the  '  pai-ent  of  i)er- 
secution,'  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  th"^ 
'  ordinary  duties  and  charities  of  life' 
have  '  owed  but  little  '  to  it.     So  far 
from  this,  the  '  charities  '  are  the  out- 
growth of  the    Gospel   almost  exclu- 
sively.     And  even  in  the  darkest  days 
of  persecution,  when  the  scaffold  and 
the  stake  were  in  full  use,  these  hor- 
rors were  so  much  the  exception  as 
opposed  to  the  rule  that  society  could 
have   sustained   no  greater  loss  than 
that  of  the  moral  influences   derived 
from  the  Gospel.    Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  executions   for  heresy 
were  the  lot  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  idea  is  preposterous.      Mis- 
taken and   hateful  as  they  were,  for 
every  man   executed,   thousands  had 
their  lives  immensely  ennobled  by  the 
influence  of  their  faith.   Mr.  Le  Sueur 
is  fond  of  gathering  together  all  sorts 
of  hideous  and  horrible  perversions  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  and   quietly 
slipping  in  the   assumption  that  they 
are  illustrations  of  the  normal  action 
of  the  faith  of  Christians.      He  might 
as  well  charge  the  horrors  of  a  luna- 
tic's dreams  against  the  faculty  of  im 
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agination,  or  the  cruelties  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  against  the  love  of  one's 
country.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
school  of  thinkers  of  whom  we  hear 
most  to-day,  are  far  more  apt  at  mak- 
ing sweeping  generalizations  than  at 
})erceiving  distinctions.  They  exag- 
gerate a  remote  resemblance  into  iden- 
tity. Belief  is,  with  them,  motion 
ia  the  direction  of  least  resistance ; 
they  call  the  wriggling  of  an  eel,  and 
the  heroism  of  a  patriot,  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  '  conduct,'  and  it  results 
from  the  same  defect  of  discrimina- 
tion that  they  lump  together  all  forms 
of  the  religious  life,  so  as  to  see  no 
difference  between  an  Indian  fakeer  or 
an  African  rain  maker,  and  the  grand- 
est figure  in  history — Jesus  Christ. 

The  impulse  to  good  morals  which 
the  Gospel  provides,  is  correlative  in 
im])urtance  with  the  basis  and  type. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
influence  of  the  motive  indicated  in 
the  words  '  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us.'  And  mark,  it  is  im- 
pulse above  all  things  that  we  want. 
Moral  philosophers,  those  of  Mr.  Le 
Sueur's  school  quite  as  much  as 
others,  are  always  crying  out  about 
the  lack  of  available  motives  to  virtue. 
Keason,  they  say,  is  so  weak,  or  pas- 
sion is  so  strong.  1  do  not  find  them 
holding  that  '  the  domestic  or  simpler 
80cial  virtues  are  a  natural  result  of 
the  very  conditions  of  existence  ; '  on 
the  contrary,  they  tell  us  that  existence 
is  compatible  with  a  vast  number  of 
vices,  both  simple  and  complicated. 
Mr.  Bain  mourns  that  '  Nature  has 
done  so  little  for  virtue.'  Mr.  Mill 
thinks  that  almost  the  whole  stress  of 
education  needs  to  be  centered  upon 
the  formation  of  character.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  not  of  a  widely  different 
mind,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  many 
and  singularly  valuable  writingson  the 
training  of  the  young.  Plato  and 
Paul  unite  in  the  cry,  '  Who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  this  body  of  death]'  No 
one  will  deny  what  every  clergyman 
knows,  and  many  beside  can  testify, 
that   rogues   turn  honest,  the  impure 


chaste,  and  theintemperate  sober  under 
the  impulse  of  love  to  Christ.  A  man. 
who  says  that  virtue  owes  little  to  the 
Gospel  takes  a  position  in  which  it  is. 
not  rude  to  say  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  We  can 
only  save  his  truthfvilness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ntiirming  his  ignorance. 
Moral  corruption  is  so  far  from  being 
incompatil^le  with  the  conditions  of 
existence  that  some  of  its  saddest 
forms  are  the  direct  results  of  an 
elaborate  civilization.  What  was 
Rome  when  the  Gospel  was  first- 
preached  in  its  by -places'?  And  what 
Ijut  love  to  Christ  has  scourged  away 
that  re\el  of  lust  and  blood?  The 
same  is  true  in  modern  times.  Those 
who  have  seen  it  know. 

But  anyone  may  see  that  it  must 
be  so.  To  deny  that  love  to  Christ  is 
a  motive  to  goodness,  is  to  deny  that 
our  characters  are  affected  by  the 
characters  of  those  we  admire  and 
love.  It  is  to  deny,  in  other  words, 
that  admiration  and  affection  are  ele- 
ments in  our  moral  training.  Every 
teacher  knows  the  contrary.  I  will 
not  insult  ]\Ir.  Le  Sueur  by  charging 
him  with  so  much  absui'dity.  And 
yet,  to  this  position  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  chained  if  he  denies  the 
moi-al  value  of  the  Gospel.  'To  love 
her  was  a  liberal  education,'  said 
Steele  of  a  noble  woman.  Can  we  say 
less  of  Christ  ? 

Mr.  Le  Sueur  seems  to  me  to  con- 
tradict himself,  or  to  surrender  his 
whole  argument,  when  he  talks  as  he 
does  of  the  'strained  or  artificial' 
character  of  the  motives  or  influences 
involved  in  the  words  '  delivered  for 
our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification.'  Those  motives  are 
simply  gratitude  for  a  vast  moral  bene- 
fit and  love  for  a  character  surpassingly 
noble.  Of  this  Mr.  Le  Svieur  says,, 
first,  that  it  does  not  tend  to  make  us 
any  better,  and,  secondly,  that  it  sets 
before  us,  and  impels  us  towards,  a 
moral  ideal  of  unnecessary  elevation. 
Now,  these  constitute  two  horns  of  a 
dilemma;    take  which   you  will,   but 
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liow  you  can  possibly  have  both,  I 
cannot  understand.  We  have,  in- 
deed, a  <|uotation  from  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  about  the  desirability  of  an 
attainable  ideal.  If  that  means  an 
ideal  ada|)ted  to  our  nature  and  fac- 
ultie.s,  it  is  i-ightand  true  enough;  but 
if  it  means  an  ideal  which  ceases  to 
perform  the  very  function  of  an 
ideal,  which  is  to  lead  as  upward  and 
onwai'd,  I  am  bold  enough  to  differ. 
The  ideal  is  never  quite  realized  in 
art,  or  science,  or  conduct.  The  poet 
or  painter,  the  thinker,  the  saint,  all 
"'follow  on.'  In  truth  it  must  be  so, 
the  ideal  is  relatively  attainable  only ; 
if  it  were  attainable  absolutely,  it 
would  leave  no  room  for  growth. 

If  ]Mr.  Le  Sueur  surrenders  this, 
lie  gives  up  the  essential  nobleness  of 
human  life.  And,  indeed,  I  note 
with  regret  in  his  articles  an  under- 
tone of  willingness  to  be  satisfied  with 
■*  small  mercips '  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  If  a  man  is  a  pretty  good 
fellow  to  his  wife  and  children,  does 
not  tell  lies  or  cheat  other  people,  and 
shows  a  readiness  to  meet  kindness 
with  kindness,  we  are  told  that  life 
will  be  '  very  tolerable '  without  the 
^  excessive  self-renunciation  '  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Very  toler- 
able— to  whom  1  There  are  some  men 
who  would  rather  die,  and  by  a  very 
painful  death,  too,  than  lose  all  the 
hei-oic  and  saintly  elements  from 
history  and  the  lives  around  iis.  Deeds 
of  patriotic  heroism  or  of  uncalculating 
love  stir  their  souls  like  a  trumpet. 
Their  eyes  dim  with  happy  tears  in 
the  presence  of  the  morally  sublime. 
Indeed,  I  hesitate  to  receive  Mr.  Le 
Sueur's  testimony  as  against  himself, 
and  more  than  half  believe  he  is  of 
the  numbei'. 

Very  much  of  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  second 
article  is  occupied  in  the  attempt  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  a  faith 
hollow,  worm-eaten,  and  rapidly 
passing  away.  He  says  that  the  cry 
is  echoed  '  fx-om  every  pulpit  in  the 
land.'  I  wonder  whore  he  goes  to 
vchuroh — or  whether  he  sjoes  at  all.   It 


is  quite  true  that  we  meet  plenty  of 
this  kind  of  statement  in  the  writings 
of  those  who  make  it  evident  that 
their  ])osition,  on  the  negative  side,  is 
already  chosen  ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  timid  souls  who,  in  spite  of 
their  fervent  desires,  fear  that  what  is 
said  with  so  much  persistency  may  be 
true.  For  it  is  just  as  true  that  fear 
renders  us  insensible  to  the  strength 
of  our  positions,  as  it  is  that  desire 
predisposes  us  to  a  too  easy  belief. 
Mill,  who  has  done  so  much  to  warn 
us  against  fallacies,  is  as  earnest  in 
pointing  out  the  one  as  the  other 
danger.  But  if  we  take  the  great 
majority  of  Christian  people — and  I 
S))eak,  not  of  the  ignorant  chiefly,  but 
of  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent — 
while  it  is  true  that  they  are  conscious 
of  more  or  less  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  different  aspects  of  their  thinking 
so  as  to  form  a  consistent  whole,  they 
are  possessed  with  a  firm  and  unalter- 
able faith  that  the  main  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  as  gathered  up  in  the  ma7ii- 
festation  and  work  of  Christ,  will 
stand  every  strain,  and  finally  rise 
into  universal  and  triumphant  ac- 
ceptance. I  know  the  minds  of  many 
— very  many — of  these,  and  I  claim 
to  speak  for  them  with  something  of 
authority. 

Mr.  Le  Sueur  enumerates  what  he 
considers  the  characteristics  of  a 
'  hollow  and  worm-eaten  faith,'  and 
says  that  these  are  to  be  seen  if  we 
look  around  us.  One  or  two  of  these, 
as  he  gives  them,  are  so  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  we  see,  that  one 
has  to  exercise  some  self-restraint  lest 
their  flagrant  falsehood  should  un- 
duly discredit  the  rest  of  his  reason- 
ing. He  says  a  faith  is  dying,  and 
that  this  is  now  the  case  as  to  Chris- 
tianity :  '  When  ...  it  seems  a 
dangerous  thing  to  so  much  as  touch 
the  text  of  sacred  writings  even  with 
a  view  to  bringing  it  neai-er  to  the  ex- 
act words  of  inspiration.'  Now  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  there  was  never  a 
time  when  the  text  of  Scripture  was 
handled  with  one-tenth  part  the  cour- 
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age  and  boldness  that  it  is  now,  and 
that  by  Christian  scholars  themselves. 
Tlie  most  fearless  investigation,  as 
i-igoroiis  and  searching  as  that  of  any 
naturalist,  is  applied  to  the  text  of 
every  part  of  the  Bible  by  the  scholars, 
whether  of  Germany,  of  England,  or  of 
America.  What  does  Mr.  Le  Suear 
know  of  the  results  of  such  research 
but  what  Christian  divines  have  told 
him?  Simply  nothing.  Did  not  the  late 
Dean  Alford — to  name  only  one  man 
— spend  years  over  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  1  Did  he  shirk  his 
work  or  shrink  from  the  frankest 
statement  of  what  he  foiind  ?  It  was 
my  honour  and  privilege  to  know  his 
rare  transparency  of  character,  and 
his  fearless  devotion  to  truth,  and  I 
am  only  one  of  scores  to  whom  such 
an  idea  is  only  not  outrageously 
offensive  because  it  is  so  inlinitely  lu- 
dicrous. 

Again,  are  we  to  forget  that  a  num- 
ber of  men,  chosen  for  their  competent 
knowledge,  are  at  this  moment  at 
work  upon  the  English  Bible  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  into  accord  with 
our  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginals 1  It  is  so  far  from  being 
'  dangerous  '  to  do  this,  that  I  have  it 
on  the  personal  authority  of  two  of 
these  revisers,  one  working  on  the  Old 
Testament,  the  other  on  the  New,  that 
their  agreement  as  to  the  desirable 
changes  is  wonderfully  easy  and  per- 
fect. The  fact  is  that  a  true  scientific 
method  is  just  as  desirable  and  just 
as  fruitful  in  biblical  criticism  as  else- 
where. We — and  I  speak  now  of 
biblical  students — have  never  been  so 
near  together  and  never  so  sure  of  our 
ground. 

Take  another  of  Mr.  Le  Sueur's 
tests — '  When  augurs  try  not  to 
laugh  in  each  other's  faces.'  Now  this 
either  means  nothing,  or  it  means  that 
clergymen  are  insincere  in  their  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  Gospel,  and 
that  on  a  large  scale.  That  such  a 
statement    is    rudely    ofiensive    goes 


without  saying.  But  it  is  much  more 
— it  is  entirely  untrue.  I  know  many 
of  these  men,  some  of  them  humble 
and  imperfectly  educated ;  some  of 
them  of  modei-ate  knowledge  and 
ability  ;  some  illustrious  for  learning 
and  genius.  I  say  fearlessly  that  there 
is  no  profession  in  the  world  which 
contains  so  few  members  untrue  to 
their  convictions  or  unworthy  in  their 
lives.  If  a  clergyman  is  a  secret  un- 
believer, the  last  face  he  will  dare  to 
'  laugh '  his  falsehood  into  is  that  of 
another  clergyman.  I  am  anxious  to 
write  with  courtesy,  because  I  have 
a  real  regard  for  Mi\  Le  Sueur.  But 
I  must  i;se  plain  language.  His  alle- 
gation is  false,  utterly  and  preposter- 
ously false.  Either  he  knew  it  to  be 
so,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  know,  I 
prefer  not  to  use  the  appropriate  ad- 
jectives ;  if  he  did  not,  he  has  slan- 
dered a  class  of  men  of  whom  he 
knows  nothing,  or  so  little  that  it 
amounts  to  nothing. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
remaining  tests  of  Mr.  Le  Sueur  are 
either  iri-elevant  or  not  founded  in 
fact.  It  is  not  'the  best  mind  of  the 
age '  that  is  deserting  Christianity, 
but  only  the  mind  that  is  most  plastic 
to  the  ])hilosophical  fashion  of  the 
hour.  Even  that  will  not  be  so  for 
lont;.  Truth  will  jirevail,  criticism 
will  do  its  work,  and  what  '  cannot  be 
shaken  '  will  remain.  It  is  not  very 
reasonable  for  any  man  to  ask  us  to 
tell  him  beforehand  exactly  what  that 
will  be.  But  many  of  us  believe,  with 
a  '  full  assurance  of  faith  '  that  it  will 
include  all  that  we  most  value  in  our 
present  convictions,  that  the  process 
will  issue  in  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  Great  Master, 
purged  of  its  foreign  accretioijs,  and 
brought  so  into  relation  with  the 
ripest  knowledge  of  the  race  that  it 
will  sway  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  humanity  with  redoubled  self-evi- 
dence and  with  all  comprehensive 
power. 
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THERE  can  be  no  question  of  more 
momentous  importance  than  tliat 
of  the  true  relations  of  moi-ality  and 
religion.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  question  whether  '  Life 
is  worth  living,'  without  the  inspiring 
and  regulative  force  of  religion,  should 
now  be  attracting  the  attention  of 
earnest  thinkers,  and  that  the  contro- 
versy should  have  found  its  way  into 
the  pages  of  our  National  Review. 

We  have  had  the  subjeet  already 
treated  with  considerable  variety  of 
view,  —  that  of  the  comparatively 
neutral  observer  who,  looking  back  to 
the  close  connection  of  morality  and 
religion  in  the  past,  and  consideiing 
the  apparently  loosening  hold  of  both 
in  the  present,  fears  the  worst  con- 
sequences to  humanity  in  the  crisis 
towards  which  he  thinks  it  is  being 
hurried, — that  of  the  Christian  who 
believes  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
is  still  '  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion,'— and  that  of  the  sceptic  who 
apparently  denies  that  there  is  any 
vital  connection  between  religion  and 
morality  at  all. 

Whatever  be  the  position  we  may 
feel  constrained  to  assume  towards 
this  great  question,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  how  the  last  writer  can 
ask,  as  he  does,  concerning  the  second 
position,  '  — to  what  practical  issue  is 
it,  or  can  it  be  relevant?'  If  i-eligious 
and  non-religious  beliefs  are  to  stand 
upon  their  own  merits,  one  of  these 
must  assuredly  be  the  moral  tendency 
of  each.  To  influence  men's  belief  by 
an  appeal  to  their  interests  is  cer- 
tainly wrong,  when  by  '  interests  '  is  • 
meant  merely  the  advancement  of  our 


outward  life.  But  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  region,  the  case  is  quite 
altered,  and,  to  beings  constituted  as 
we  are,  the  fact  that  a  certain  belief 
—  or  faith — tends  to  advance  the 
truest  and  highest  life  of  our  humanity, 
is  certainly  at  least  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  its  truth.  The  same  writer 
admits  this  himself  in  a  later  paper, 
naively  enough,  when  he  says  : — '  The 
early  propagators  of  Christianity  had 
to  step  forth  into  a  world  that  was 
not  permeated  by  Christian  sentiment, 
and  had  to  gain  adherents  to  their 
cause  hy  arguments  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  what  they  taught.'  If  the 
'  early  propagators  of  Christianity  ' 
might  appeal  to  '  the  nature  of  what 
they  taught,'  and  its  moral  effect — 
for  the  two  are  closely  bound  together 
— why  may  not  its  modern  defenders 
appeal  also  to  the  internal  value  of 
that  which  they  hold  as  man's  most 
precious  heritage  1  If  even  Mr.  Spen- 
cer tells  i;s  that  '  few  things  can  hap- 
pen more  disastrous  than  the  decay 
and  death  of  a  regulative  system  no 
longer  fit,  before  another  and  fitter 
regulative  system  has  grown  up  to  re- 
place it,'  it  is,  a  fortiori,  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  show  most  emphatically 
the  disastrous  efiect  of  rejecting  a 
system  which  they  hold  divinely  fitted 
to  be  not  only  the  very  best  regu- 
lative system  for  humanity,  but — 
what  is  far  more — inspiring  also,  as 
no  merely  human  system  can  ever  be. 
No  reasonable  human  being  would  ex- 
pect another  to  believe,  without  ade- 
quate grounds  for  belief.  But  the 
pi'actical  importance  which  we  attach 
to  a  subject  has  much  to  do  with  the 
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amount  of  consideration  we  bestow 
upon  it  ;  and  it  is  no  dishonour  to 
Christianity,  but  the  very  reterse,  to 
maintain  that,  on  account  of  its  un- 
speakable practical  importance  to  the 
moral  life  of  humanity,  it  is  not  to  be 
cast  aside  without  a  more  adeqiiate 
conception  of  that  importance  than 
seems  to  be  possessed  by  those  who 
are  so  ready  to  reject  it. 

In  the  paper  entitled  'Morality  and 
Religion,'  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Caxadiax  Monthly,  the  writer 
thus  briefly  defines  his  own  position  : 
'  that  morality  is  a  thing  of  natural 
growth  ;  that  it  consists  essentially  of 
the  exercise  of  certain  just  and  bene- 
volent feelings,  with  their  appropriate 
outcome  in  action,  towards  our  fellow- 
beings,  and  that  no  system  of  religion, 
past  or  present,  can  claim  to  have  in- 
vented it,  or  to  be  alone  capable  of 
maintaining  it  in  vigour.'  This  defini- 
tion leaves  out  of  view  altogether  the 
larger  idea  of  morality  as  a  choice 
between  good  and  evil,  in  obedience 
to  self  evident  truth.  It  seems  simply 
a  statement  of  the  '  evolution  theory  ' 
of  morality,  and  as  such  is  a  begging 
of  the  great  question  at  issue  between 
the  '  experiential '  and  the  '  intuitional ' 
theories,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
settled  even  by  Mr.  Spencer's  '  Data  of 
Ethics.'  Into  this  question,  however, 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  to  enter,  especially  as  anyone 
may  see  it  ably  treated  in  Mr.  Mallock's 
article  in  the  Ninetccidlt  Cenfiir)/,  en- 
titled '  Atheistic  Methodism.'  But  no 
one  on  either  side  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion would  assert  that  either 
religion,  or  any  system  of  religion, 
'invented  morality.'  To  do  so  would 
be  to  honour  neither  religion  nor 
morality,  and  would  be  as  rational  as 
to  speak  of  sanitaiy  systems  as  invent- 
ing the  laws  of  health.  Chri.st  Him- 
self made  no  such  claim,  when  He 
appealed  to  the  Jews  to  judge  Him 
by  His  words  and  works.  Paul  made 
no  such  claim  for  even  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  when  he  spoke  of  the  Gen- 
tiles as  having    '  the  law   written  in 


their  hearts.'  It  is  assuredly  true 
that,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  told 
us,  every  religion  woi'thy  of  the  name 
'has  been  the  basis  of  moral  life,  and 
especially  of  the  moral  life  of  the  com- 
munity; each  of  them  after  its  fashion 
has  been  the  support  of  righteousness, 
and  the  terror  of  unrighteousness ; ' 
that,  even  though  '  overlaid  and  dis- 
guised by  fable,  ceremony  and  priest- 
craft,' the  'moral  element  has  always 
been  present  in  everything  that  could 
be  called  a  religious  system.'  But  the 
connection  between  religion  and  mor- 
ality must  be,  to  every  theist  at  least, 
a  far  closer  one  than  that  of  either  in- 
venting morality  or  enforcing  it. 
Morality,  in  ■  its  larger  sense,  as  the 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  must 
include  religion,  and  religion,  as  an 
influence,  mvist  be  the  very  source  and 
well-spring  of  moral  life. 

By  religion,  however,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  we  do  not  mean  theol- 
ogy, viz.,  what  men  have  believed  or 
thought  or  fancied  about  God,  though 
undoubtedly  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  must  materially  affect  the  value 
of  their  religion  ;  but  we  mean  the 
active  principle  which  binds  the  soul 
to  God,  which  leads  it  to  look  up  to 
him  with  love  and  reverence,  and  to 
draw  a  portion  of  His  life  into  its 
own.  Xow,  as  to  the  theist,  God  is  the 
source  of  all  life,  a  fortiori  must  He 
be  the  source  of  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  Unless  this  be  true,  we  can  have 
no  theism  which  has  any  practical  in- 
terest or  bearing  on  human  life  at  all. 
And  so,  through  all  degrees,  from  al- 
most total  darkness  to  the  perfect 
light,  we  may  trace 

'  The  rcj'stery  dinjly  understood 
That  love  of  God  is  k)ve  of  good. 
And  chiefly,  its  divinest  trace, 
In  Him  of  Nazareth's  holy  face  ; 
That  to  be  saved  is  only  this, 
Salvation  from  our  selfishness  ; 
From  more  than  elemental  tire 
'J"he  soul's  unsatisfif^d  desire. 
From  sin  itself,  iind  not  the  pain 
That  warns  us  of  its  chafing  chain.' 

But  the  Christian  theist  has  no  need 
to  so  far   to   discover   the  connection 
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between  religion  and  morality,  or  even 
to  discover  what  the  essence  of  mor- 
ality is.  To  him  it  is  no  cold  philoso- 
phic abstraction  called  '  altrui.sin.'  It 
resolves  itself  into  the  dear  familiar 
name  of  love.  Mr.  Le  Sueur  himself 
admits  that  '  the  true  moral  law '  is 
*  summed  up  '  in  the  sublime  dehuition 
given  bv  Christ  Himself  : — '  Tliou 
shalt  luve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  .soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.'  This  is  tlie  first  and 
great  commandment.  And  the  second 
is  like  unto  it  : — '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.'  This  is  the 
morality  of  Christianity.  It  is  relig- 
ion and  morality  fused  into  one.  And 
if  this  be  e.ssential  morality,  which  no 
theist,  at  all  events,  can  consistently 
refuse  to  a  lm!t, — then,  assuredly,  that 
force  which  can  most  strongly  develop 
love  to  God  and  man,  must  be  the 
most  mighty  moral  agent.  It  is  this 
transcendent  power,  and  nothing  else, 
that  we  claim  for  the  Chi-istian  faith. 

For  no  one  will  deny  that  love,  i.  e., 
love  to  a  person,  is  the  very  strongest 
motive  power  which  can  be  applied  to 
human  nature.  Love  to  a  cause  is 
strong  in  some  natures  of  the  higher 
sort;  but  we  cannot  love  an  abstraction 
as  we  can  love  a  person.  In  its 
full  strength  it  calls  forth  every  latent 
capability,  every  dormant  power,  and 
makes  easy  what  had  seemed  impossi- 
ble. It  is  stronger  than  death,  for  it 
overcomes  even  the  love  of  life.  And 
when  the  object  of  the  love  is  a  noble 
one,  the  love  grows  nobler  and  enno- 
bles the  whole  nature.  '  For  a  good 
man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.' 
History  aflbrds  no  glimpses  of  human 
nature  so  sublime  as  those  which  ex- 
hibit the  supreme  devotion  of  men  to 
a.  noble  leader,  or  a  leader  who  at 
least  to  them  appears  noble.  And 
when  the  hallowing  touch  of  a  death  of 
self-sacrihce  for  others  adds  de])th  and 
sacx'edness  to  the  love,  there  can  be 
no  emotion  in  all  the  range  of  merely 
human  feeling  so  tender  and  so  strong. 

But  there  is  more  still.  All  merely 
secular  moralists  appear  to  ignore,  at 


least,  one  hemisphere  of  our  being, 
and  that  unspeakably  its  nobler  one 
— our  spiritual  nature.  Were  man, 
indeed,  the  mere  transitory  jiroduct  of 
blind  material  forces,  owing  no  allegi- 
ance and  feeling  no  aspirations  beyond 
tliese,  with  nothing  cither  to  draw 
him  upward  or  to  draw  him  down- 
ward from  the  inevitable  j)rogress  of 
his  being  through  the  action  of  his 
'  environment,'  like  a  mollusc  on  the 
sea-shore,  with  no  perception  of  spirit- 
ual beauty  or  of  spiritual  need, — no 
sense  of  waifai'e  between  that  which 
his  higher  nature  admires  and  that 
which  his  lower  nature  is  impelled  to 
do  ;  then,  indeed,  his  so-called  '  moi-- 
ality  '  might  develop  as  instinctively 
as  his  senses  or  his  passions,  and  relig- 
ion, and  indeed  anything  worth  calling 
virtue,  would  be  alike  superfluous  and 
inconceivable.  If,  in  short,  we  lived 
in  a  world  of  the  secular  moralist's 
creation,  his  theory  would  be  unexcep- 
tionable. But  we  do  not  !  We  live 
in  a  w'orld  where  the  need  of  God  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  humanity,  and  the  thought 
of  God  its  strongest  controlling  pow- 
er ;  facts  which  such  moralists  ut- 
terly ignore.  Miss  Bevington,  a 
writer  of  this  class,  informs  us  that 
the  utility  of  religion  is  '  made  up  of 
material  wholly  belonging  to  the 
earthly  life.  Were  there  no  sickness 
and  no  earthly  hopelessness  or  joy- 
lessness,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
there  would  be  any  need  of,  or  any 
demand  for,  celestial  comfort.'  Is  then 
the  deepest  consciousness  of  humanity 
'  nothing  % '  Or  is  it  a  delusion  that 
has  forced  from  the  noblest  hearts  the 
cry,  '  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for 
the  living  God  1'  No  !  the  delusion  lies 
with  those  who,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  a  favourite  theory,  throw  away 
their  noblest  birthright. 

But  how  is  the  thirst  for  God  to  be 
satisfied  %  How  are  we  to  love  ''  with 
all  our  heart  and  soul,  and  mind  and 
strength '  the  Unseen  and  Unknown — 
the  Absolute  and  Unconditioned  ?  Him 
whom  humanity  had  more  or  less  dim- 
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]y  seen,  and  ignorantly  worshipped, 
Christianity  declares  unto  iis,  for 
Chi-istianity  is  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Ctirist.  It  opens  to  lis  the  very 
mind  and  heart  of  God.  It  unites  in 
one  emotion  the  craving  for  the 
Divine  and  the  tender  love  of  the  hu- 
man, and  establishes,  through  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  direct  link  of  spirit- 
ual communication  between  us  and 
the  eternal  source  of  our  highest  life. 

'  0  love  !  O  life  !  Our  faith  and  sight 

Thy  presence  u.aketh  one, — 
As  through  transfigured  chmds  of  white 

We  trace  the  n"  onday  sun, 
So  to  our  mortal  eyes  subdued, 

Flesh-veiled.  Imt  not  concealed, 
We  know  in  thee  the  fatherhood, 

And  heart  of  God  revealed.' 

But  Christianity  does  more  still 
than  bring  the  children  to  know  and 
love  their  Father.  There  is  another 
great  need  of  humanity  which  all 
merely  secular  systems  of  ethics  ig- 
nore. An  able  critic  of  the  'Data 
of  Ethics,'  remarks,  that  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  discuss  the  question  how  it 
comes  to  jmss  that  •'  actions  moat  com- 
vionlii  and  most  emphatically  commend- 
ed are  actions  v:hich  most  need,  to  be 
enforced  ?  '  That  is  to  say,  he  ignores 
the  great  disturbing  force  which,  call 
it  by  wliat  name  we  will,  draws  man 
with  a  terrible  attraction,  from  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  course 
of  following  that  which  he  confesses 
to  be  good,  and  impels  him  to  that 
which  he  admits  to  be  evil, — a  force 
just  as  strong  in  the  human  heart  to- 
day as  it  was  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  just  as  urgently  needing  to 
be  guarded  by  enactments  and  penal- 
ties. This  great  disturbing  force,  the 
deepest  consciousness  of  humanity  has 
ever  acknowledged  as  sin  ;  and  all  the 
sacrificial  altars  of  all  the  ages  bear 
witness  to  the  accompanying  convic- 
tion of  guilt.  This  sense  of  guilt  and 
consequent  misery  and  separation  from 
God,  Christianity,  with  its  '  doctrine 
of  the  Cross,'  meets  as  nothing  else 
can  do.  In  the  paper  entitled,  '  The 
Future  of  Morality,'  we  have  a  curi- 


ously crude  and  incorrect  statement  of 
what  Christians  understand  by  this 
great  central  belief.  Can  the  writer 
really  believe  that  the  doctrine,  as  lie 
states  it,  is  that  which  drew  forth  the 
adoring  love  of  such  intellects  and 
hearts  as  tliose  of  Paul  and  Angustine, 
and  Luther  and  Chalmers  ?  Could  it 
be  such  a  faith  which  called  forth  from 
the  great  master  who  knew  all  the 
stops  of  the  human  heart,  the  immor- 
tal lines — 


Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit 

once  : 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have 

took, 
I'ound  out  the  remedy.' 


Christians  are  asked  to  believe — not 
that  they  are  held  guiltless  because  'an 
innocent  person  '  has  died  for  their  of- 
fences,—but  that '  God  was  in  Christ  re- 
conciling the  world  to  Himself — that 
Divine  Love  itself  descended  into  the 
conditions  of  sinful  humanity,  and  sub- 
mitted itself  to  the  jienalty  of  sin,  that 
it  might  raise  humanity,  through  the 
love  and  trust  which  we  call  Faith,  to 
receive  forgiveness  and  help,  and  the 
renewed  communion  with  God,  which 
must  be  the  true  source  of  moi-al  life. 
This  is  what  an  intelligent  Christianity 
means  by  '  Justification  by  Faith,'  and 
the  very  etymology  and  ancient  use  of 
the  word  '  at  one-me)tt,'  shows  that  it 
was  so  understood  by  the  translators  of 
our  English  Bible.  That  Augustine 
and  Luther  are  sound  authorities  as  to 
Christian  belief,  few  will  deny.  Here, 
then,  is  what  Luther  himself  says  as  to 
the  words — '  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith.'  '  I  ran  through  the  Scriptures, 
as  my  memory  would  serve  me,  and 
observed  the  same  analogy  in  other 
words — as  the  work  of  God,  that  is, 
the  work  which  God  works  in  us  ;  the 
strength  of  God,  with  which  He  makes 
us  strong  ;  the  wisdom  of  God,  with 
which  He  makes  us  wise  ;  the  power 
of  God,  the  salvation  of  God,  the  glory 
of  God.  Afterwards  I  read  Augustine 
"On  the  Spirit  and  the  Letter,"  where, 
beyond  my  hope,  I  found  that  he,  too, 
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interpreted  the  justice  of  God  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  as  that  with  which  CTod  en- 
dues us  when  He  justifies  us.'     Chris- 
tianity is  no  more  safe  than  any  otlier 
great  truth  from  blundering  and  inad- 
equate conce])tions  of  it.    But  it  is  not 
by  these,  b\it  by  its  own  authoritative 
statements,  interpreted  by  themselves, 
that  it  is  to  be  judged.     If  its  own 
claims  are  true,  it  is  no  mere  specula- 
tive theory  of  certain  dines  (Vclitc,  but 
a  force  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  moral  life  of  the  world.    We  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  its  central  doctrine 
is  distasteful  to  the   pride  of  natural 
reason — conclusive  evidence  that  na- 
tural reason  never  could  have  origin- 
ated it.      But  it  is  just  they  who  have 
the  deepest   and  truest  knowledge  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  the  needs  of  their 
fellowmen,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
can  testify  by  experience  of  the  value 
of  the  divinely-offered  gifts,  who  can 
say  most  emphatically,  with   the  late 
Bishop  Ewing,  '  God  was  in  Christ  re- 
conciling the  world  unto  Himself.  Has 
any  one  ever  ventured  to  declare  that 
God  is  anywhere  else  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself  ?    He  may  be  per- 
ceived elsewhere  ruling  and  judging 
the  world,  but  where  else  is  He  to  be 
found  reconciling  it?     If  a  man  really 
throws  himself   amidst  the  sins,  the 
sufferings,  and  the  deaths  of  the  men 
and  women  around  him,  he  will  find 
that  none  but  a  suffering  and  a  dying 
God — nay,  a  God  who  Himself  bears 
ovir  sins — gives  sufficient  witness  that 
He  is  a  reconciling  God.    But  that  wit- 
ness, as  it  is  the  last  witness  that  can 
be  given,  is  also  sufficient ;   and  there 
is  no  sin,  suffering,  or  death  for  which 
the  Cross  is  not  an  adequate  consola- 
tion.' 

To  sum  up,  then, — we  find  that  Chris- 
tianity reveals  to  our  knowledge  and 
love  the  God  whom  all  humanity  has 
blindly  yearned  to  know;  that  it  unites 
the  two  strongest  forces  possible  to  hu- 
man nature  —  the  love  for  the  human 
and  the  love  for  the  Divine — the  'bea- 
tific vision  '  of  infinite  perfection  with 
the  tender  love  and  reverence  for  a  hu- 


man frien<l  and   a    dying  Deliverer; 
that  in  His  death  for  sin  we  find  peace 
in  the  assurance  of  Divine  love  and 
Divine  forgiveness,  and  in  His  resur- 
rection and  eternal  life,  the  pledge  and 
])romise  of  our  own  ;  and  that,  by  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Divine  Spii'it,  it 
communicntes  the  life,  moral  and  spi- 
ritual, which  has  its  source  in  God  a- 
lone.     What  other  force,  then,  can  so 
help  men  to  fulfil  '  the  first  and  great 
commandment,'  which  falls  only  with 
theism  itself,  and  'the  second,  which 
is  like  unto  it.'?  For  it  shows  us  that 
'  One  is  our  Father,  even  God,  and  all 
we  are  brethren  ; '  and  that,  just  be- 
cause He  is  the  all-loving  Father,  we 
are  to  be  kind  even  to  the  unthankful 
and  the  evil,  that  we  may  be  'the  chil- 
dien  of  our  Father  in  heaven.'    And 
there  is  no  other  force  which  can  real- 
ly bind  together  the  scattered  units  of 
humanity.  Why  should  the  happiness 
of  one  life  be  sacrificed  for  another, 
which  is  of  no  more  value  than  itself, 
or  even  for  an  aggregate  of  other  lives, 
individually  of  no  greater  importance? 
Mere  multiplication  does  not  originate 
value.     A  continent  of  sand  particles 
will  not  make  one  diamond.      But  the 
children  find  in  a  common  Father  their 
true  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  become   indis- 
tinguishably  blended  in  one  inspiring 
impulse. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Christian- 
ity has  proved  itself,  as  we  expect  it 
to  prove  itself,  the  mightiest  regenei-- 
ating  power  that  has  ever  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  humanity.*    Through  all 


*  Note. — It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  tlie  defini- 
tion of  morality  from  wliicti  we  started  as  common 
ground,  altliougii  {fiveti  m  the  form  we  have  quoted 
by  Christ,  was  simply  the  re-statement  of  what  liad 
been  given  long-  before.  In  the  jiaper  entitled 
'Morality  and  Keligion,'  we  find  the  morality  of 
Mosaic  law,  the  noblest,  most  humane  and  enlight- 
ened code  ever  given  to  an  ancient  people — most  un- 
fairly asper.-ed  on  the  ground  of  a  single  imperfectly 
understood  limitation  of  punishment.  No  good 
lawyer,  at  Ka^t,  w.mld  have^  .so  ignored  the  well- 
known  principle  of  judicial  interpretation  which 
reads  every  statute  in  the  light  of  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  code  which  contains  it.  Is  it  likely  that  any 
code  would  in  one  breath  command  that  even  the 
hea>itni3,n  enemy,  found  lymg  under  its  burden,, 
f  hould  be  assisted"  to  rise,  and  in  the  next  leave  an 
opening  for  inhuman  barbarity  towards  a  man  ?  No- 
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the  prepai'atory  education  of  ritual  and 
■enactment  and  prophetic  teaching,  men 
were  gradually  led  up  to  the  final  and 
full  rev^elation  by  Christ  of  that  true 
righteousness  or  holiness  which  is  that 
of  character  rather  than  conduct, — of 
d aspiring  life  rather  than  of  regulative 
pressure, — the  two  differing  as  much 
as  does  a  system  of  quaiantine  regula- 
tions from  the  radical  cure  which  sends 
the  health  bounding  through  every 
vein,  and  invigorating  every  faculty. 
This  inwax'd  life  which  faith  in  Christ 
imparts,  has  blossomed  out  into  the 
noblest  and  tenderest  lives  and  acts  of 
love  and  charity  to  man  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen — rendering  superfluous, 
where  its  full  power  is  felt,  the  out- 
ward machinery  of  enactment  and  law. 
We  are  told  that  Christianity —the  re- 
ligion of  which  the  keynote  is  forbear- 
ing and  forgiving  love — '  has  been  pre- 
eminently the  parent  of  persecution  ! ' 
As  well  tell  us  that  truth  has  been  the 
parent  of  falsehood  !  It  is  the  pride 
and  intolerance  and  narrowness  of  hu- 
man nature  which  has  so  far  counter- 
acted the  true  influence  of  Christianity 
-as  to  make  persecution  possible  among 
those  who  profess  it.  We  are  favoured 
—  evidently  as  a  specimen  of  the 
•'  fruits'  of  Christianity — with  a  sketch 
of  the  '  so-called  pious,'  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  flattering.  They  are  at  once 
ritualistic  and  saturated  with  worldli- 
ness,  impressed  with  the  insignificance 
of  this  earthly  life  and  yet  absorbed  in 
its  follies  and  conventions  and  vanities. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  the  in- 
consistencies of  human  nature,  or  thein- 
adequacy  of  the  mere  surface  and  '  so- 
called  '  Chi-istianity  which  is  a  shallow 
veneer  instead  of  an  informing  impulse. 
But  it  is  just  ground  fur  honest  indig- 
nation when  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  apparently  set  down  as  the 


laws  ever  more  carefully  protected  tlie  poor,  the 
servant  and  the  stranger,  than  did  the  Mosaic  Code. 
Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  great 
lawgiver  knew  what  he  was  about,  at  least  as  well  as 
his  modern  critic  ?  We  have  also  in  a  former  pajier 
a  misrepresentation  of  Christ's  moral  teaching 
through   the    literalising   of  the    poetical  form    of 

•Oriental  teaching,  and  an  inaccuracy  even  in  report- 

:ing  the  words  themselves. 


effects  of  the  unassimilated  remedy, 
and  the  abortive  results  of  a  barren 
profession  are  placed  before  us  as  re- 
presenting a  Christianity  which  is  to- 
day inspiring  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  are  earnestly  living  out 
the  faith  that  is  in  them  ;  who,  amid 
the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  crowded 
cities,  and  the  human  degradation  of 
tropical  islands — amid  the  rigours  of 
an  Arctic  climate  and  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Africa — are  patiently,  faith- 
fully, lovingly  toiling  to  raise  their 
brothers  and  sisters  from  abject  bar- 
barism to  not  merely  intelligent  civil- 
ization, but  towaids  those  heights  of 
purity  to  which  Christianity  calls 
them  : — '  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect  I ' 

These  things  are  evidently  non-ex- 
istent to  the  gaze  of  those  who  assure 
us  so  positively  that  religion  has  but 
little  to  do  with  pi'actical  morality. 
They  assure  us,  moreover,  that  its 
glorious  hope  of  a  nobler  life  beyond 
the  grave  makes  this  life  a  thing  of 
little  value  and  prevents  our  '  treating 
it  with  due  seriousness.'  Strange  as- 
sertion !  We  had  imagined  that  it  was 
Christianity  that  had  '  the  promise  of 
this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come,' 
and  that  nothing  could  make  this  life 
of  such  momentous  seriousness  as  the 
consciousness  that  its  issues  reach  out 
into  a  vista  of  infinity.  The  '  detach- 
ment '  which  Christianity  teaches  is  a 
detachment  from  the  lower  and  tran- 
sient enjoyments  which  belong  to  the 
life  of  our  senses,  that  we  may  possess, 
even  now,  the  enduring  blessedness 
that  belongs  to  the  life  of  our  spirit. 
This,  and  this  alone,  can  teach  us  '  to 
use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it;'  this, 
and  this  alone,  is  the  '  faith  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,'  and  makes  life  real 
and  earnest  in  the  face  of  disillusion 
and  disappointment.  Ko  one  can  ever 
tell  us  mure  impressively  than  Christ 
and  Christian  writers  that  even  here 
we  have  eternal  life,  and  that  the 
blessedness  of  heaven  belongs,  even 
now,  to  the  '  pure  in  heart.'  A  gener- 
atio  n  ago,  Frtdei  ick  Robertson  wrote 
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And  if  obedience  were  entire  and  love 
were  perfect,  then  would  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  to  the  soul  of  man 
be  perfect  too.  There  would  be  trust 
expelling  caie,  and  enaVjling  a  man  to 
repose  ;  there  would  be  a  love  wliich 
could  cast  out  fear ;  there  would  be 
sympathy  with  the  Mighty  All  of  God  ; 
selfishness  would  pass,  isolation  would 
be  felt  no  longer  ;  the  tide  of  the  uni- 
versal and  eternal  Life  would  come 
with  mighty  jiulsations  throbbing 
through  the  soul.  To  such  a  man  it 
would  not  matter  where  he  was,  nor 
what — to  live  or  die  would  be  alike. 
Things  common  would  be  transfigured. 
The  human  would  become  Divine — 
life,  even  the  meanest,  noble.  In  the 
hue  of  every  violet  there  would  be  a 
glimpse  of  Divine  affection  and  a  dream 
of  heaven.  Human  love  itself  would 
V)urn  with  a  clearer  and  intenser  flame, 
rising  from  the  altar  of  self-sacrifice.' 
Will  any  one  dare  to  tell  us  that  a  faith 
like  this  '  makes  life  too  poor  a  thing 
to  do  anything  with,'  is  '  simple  treason 
to  humanity  1 ' 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven  may  begin  here,  in  the 
heart,  let  no  one  mock  us  by  trying  to 
persuade  lis  that,  in  this  world  of  per- 
petual change,  and  crushed  hopes,  and 
bafHed  aspirations,  and  unsatisfied 
yearnings,  and  ties  rudely  snapped 
just  when  they  are  strongest  and  dear- 
est, we  are  to  find  our  heaven  and 
our  home  !  To  a  few  it  may  seem  so  for 
a  brief  interval.  But  however  great 
personal  happiness  may  be,  the  sensi- 
tive ear  and  heart  can  never  be  long 
deaf  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is  full  of 
the  sound  of  human  weeping,  blended 
with  the  inarticulate  wail  of  the  ani- 
mal creation.  No  poet  was  ever  more 
alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
world  and  the  sweetness  of  mere  hu- 
man life  than  Burns,  but  he  knew  the 
hard  and  bitter  conditions  that  sur- 
round the  life  of  nine-tenths  of  hu- 
manity.    And  so  he  truly  sings, 

'  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 
Are  likewi.?e  truly  blest  1 


But,  oh  I  what  crowds  in  every  land, 
All  wretched  and  forlorn, 

1'hrough  weary  life  this  lesson  learn 
'J'liat  man  was  made  to  mourn  ! ' 


This  is  as  true  to-dayas  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  And  how  is  it  going 
to  help  this  mass  of  '  wretched  and 
forlorn  '  humanity  to  be  told  that  aftei* 
an  indefinite  number  of  successive 
generations  have  lived  and  suffered 
and  gone  out  into  darkness,  this  world 
may  possibly,  through  a  better  know- 
ledge of  '  the  laws  of  life,'  Vjecome  a 
more  comfortable  caravanserai  for  fu- 
ture equally  transitory  beings,  who 
may  lodge  in  it  (for  awhile)  on  their 
way  fi'om  nothingness  to  nothingness? 

Tennyson  gives  us  the  passionate 
outcry  of  the  heart  which  has  seen  the 
light  of  its  life  qu'.  .iched  in  darkness 
— utter  darkness — if  this  life  is  to  be 
'  the  only  theatre  of  iv.an's  activity '  : 


'  ^ly  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  thi.s 
That  life  should  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

'  This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty  ;  such  as  lurks 
In  sorce  wild  poet  while  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 


'  "Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws,. 
To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease  ! ' 

What  wonder  that  the  despairing 
heart,  with  no  heljj  or  hope  to  nerve  it 
to  the  unequal  struggle  through  a  life 
turned  into  bitterness,  should  find  its 
moral  nature  paralyzed  by  the  horrible 
sense  of  contrast  between  its  ideal 
riches  and  its  utter  bankruptcy,  and 
sink  into  pessimism,  with  the  cynic's 
bitter  laugh,  as  he  prepares  to  '  eat, 
drink  and  be  merry  '  while  lasts  this 
little  fragment  of  a  meaningless  exist- 


'  Yesterday  this  day's  madness  did  prepare, 
I'o-morrow's  silence,  triumph  rnd  despair. 
Drink  !   for  you   know   not  whence  you 
came,  nor  why, 
Drink  !    for  you  know  not  why  you  go  or 
where  ! " 
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When  we  find  men  talking,  uncon- 
scious how  the  Christianity  they  re- 
ject has  moukled  their  thoughts  and 
words,  of  the  '  moral  resources  of  a 
true  humanity,'  of  'calm  yet  ardent 
faith  and  fervent  brotherly  love,'  as 
separate  from  faith  in,  and  love  to, 
Ood,  we  know  they  are  only  holding 
to  the  shadow  of  the  substance  they 
would  throw  away  ;  and  if  they  could 
throw  it  away  they  would  find  that 
the  shadow  had  an  inconvenient  ten- 
dency to  follow.  Yet  when  we  are  told 
that  to  lose  Christ,  and  life,  and  im- 
mortality is  to  lose  nothing  material 
fi-om  our  moral  life,  we  can  scarcely 
find  words  of  reproach  for  those  who 
so  cheat  themselves  with  '  vacant  chaff 
well  meant  for  grain,' — so  strongly  do 
we  recall  the  touching  words  of  Divine 
compassion  : — '  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich 
and  increased  with  goods,  and  have 
need  of  nothing,  and  knowest  not  that 
thou  art  wretched  and  miserable  and 
poor  and  blind  and  naked  !  '  Here  is 
the  frank  confession  of  one  Agnostic, 
who  does  not  blind  himself  to  what  he 
loses  in  losing  Christianity  :  '  Foras- 
much as  I  am  far  from  being  able  to 
agree  with  those  who  affirm  that  the 
twilight  doctrine  of  the  "  new  faith  " 
is  a  desirable  substitute  for  the  waning 
splendour  of  the  old,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that,  with  this  virtual  ne- 
gation of  God,  the  universe,  to  me, 
has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness,  and,  al- 
though from  henceforth  the  precept  to 
*'  work  while  it  is  yet  day  "  will  doubt- 
less gain  an  intensified  force  from  the 
terribly  intensified  meaning  of  the 
words  that  "  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work,"  yet,  when  at  times 
I  think  of  the  hallowed  glory  of  that 
creed  which  once  was  mine,  and  the 
lonely  mystery  of  existence  as  now  I 
find  it,  at  such  times  I  shall  ever  feel 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest 
pangof  which  mynature  is  susceptible. 
.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  for  me, 
and  for  others  who  think  as  I  do, 
there  is  a  dreadful  truth  in  the  words 
of  Hamilton — philosophy  having  be- 
come a  meditation,  not  merely  of  death 


but  of  annihilation — the  precept  'know 
thyself  '  has  become  transformed  into 
the  terrific  oracle  to  (Edipus, 

"  Mayest  thou  ne'er  know  the  truth  of  wliat 
thou  art.'" 

Bit  we  do  ncjt  fear  that  any  such 
catastrophe  will  permanently  overtake 
humanity.  If  the  admitted  definition 
ofmorality,  with  which  westartedis cor- 
rect, and  Christianity  is  what  we  have 
claimed  it  to  be,  then  the  future  of  mo- 
rality and  the  future  cif  Christianity  are 
not  merely  bound  up  together;  theyare 
one  and  the  same.  And  both  are  in 
the  hands  of  'the  Divinity  that  shapes 
our  ends.'  There  maybe  a  temporary 
and  partial  retrogression.  Christians 
are  prepared  by  their  own  inspired 
oracles  to  expect  that,  and  they  are 
probably  right  who  see  signs  of  it  now. 
But  Christianity  is  no  decadent  faith. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  earnest  intelligence  of 
the  age  is  Christian  still  ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  causes  that  have 
been  supposed  to  shake  it,  there  is  a 
firmer  and  more  vital  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity to-day  than  there  was  half  a 
century  ago.  There  is  mor :;  opposition, 
of  course,  because  there  is  more  ac- 
tivity of  thought,  and  men  actively 
oppose,  where  before  they  were  simply 
indifferent.  But  even  opposition  is  bet- 
ter than  indifference,  and  the  storms 
that  shake,  only  root  the  tree  moi'e 
firmly  in  the  soil.  The  Church  of 
Christ,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is 
still  the  great  regenerating  power  of 
humanity.  The  very  attacks  of  its 
enemies  have  the  effect  of  quickening 
its  vitality  and  rekindling  the  enthu- 
siasm of  its  members,  as  the  attempt 
to  wi-est  from  them  their  best  trea- 
sure, gives  them  a  redoubled  sense  of 
its  ineffable  value.  Infidelity,  in  all  its 
guises,  may  far  a  time  vaunt  its  des- 
tructive triumphs  in  the  borrowed 
language  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
But  the  Church  of  Christ  knows  her 
leader  will  not  fail  ;  and  '  in  this  sign' 
she  still  goes  forth  conquering  and  to 
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ionquer.  Her  workers  go  on  and 
build;  and  like  the  small  invisil>le  la- 
bourers, that  have  built  up  a  scattered 
continent  in  Southern  seas,  thous- 
ands, working  patiently  and  obscurely, 
are  contributing  to  the  building  up  of 
the  heavenly  city.  The  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem still  lights  earnest  seekers  to 
the  spiritual  king,  and  its  light  shall 
not  w^ane  till  the  whole  skv  is  radiant 


with  t'lat  fuller  glory  which  many 
think  is  already  dawning.     The  music 

'  of  the  first  Ciiristmas  Carol  will  never 
die  on  the  ear  of  humanity  until  it  is 
lost  ill  the  grander  chorus  of  the  New 
Song,  which   shall  usher  in  that,  per- 

I    haps,  not  '  far  off  di\^ine  event ' 

'To  which  the  whole  cieatiuM  moves.' 
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BY  DELTA. 


A  SOMNOLENT  despair  has 
reached  forth  its  icy  fingers  and 
laid  hold  upon  that  external  portion  of 
thegreatheart  of  society  which  ])ulsates 
in  the  outward  and  visible  Church. 
Sad  forebodings,  dim  forecastings  of 
evil  are  a  constant  jiresence  to  many 
professors  of  Christianity.  An  ever- 
darkening  gloom  clouds  the  spirit  and 
life  of  nineteenth  century  orthodoxy. 
Such  grief,  so  far  as  it  is  re^il — and 
there  is  much  reality  in  it — is  entitled 
alike  to  respect  and  sympathy.  All 
suffering,  self-wrought  or  otherwise, 
has  claims  not  only  upon  human  sym- 
pathy, but  human  aid,  for  there  is  not 
a  solitary  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir 
which  cannot  be  disinherited. 

If  man  will  but  strive  to  drive  out 
the  evil,  good  will  supply,  spontane- 
ously, to  all  appearance,  the  void  so 
caused,  for  Natui-e  abhors  a  vacuum. 
Indeed,  under  Nature's  laws  a  vacuum 
is  an  impossibility ;  and,  as  in  the  na- 
tural world,  so  in  the  moral  universe. 
The  slightest  evil  shunned  is  replaced 
by  good.  There  is  not  a  single  intei*val 
of  emptiness. 

There  may  be  several  causes  which 
have  generated  this  gloom  of  ortho- 
doxy so  prevalent  at  present.  Tem- 
perament,   for    instance,    may    have 


sometliing  to  do  with  it.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  hard  work  and  worry  not 
a  little  contribute  to  this  result  by  en- 
feebling the  powders  of  mind  and  body. 
A  conscious  lack  of  power  combined 
with  the  knowledge  of  serious  defects 
in  his  weapons  will  discourage  the 
boldest  soldier.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  another  cause  is  at  work — a  cause 
which  is  the  strongest  pi-oof  both  of 
the  actuality  and  possibility  of  the 
'  moral  interregnum  '  so  despairingly 
anticipated.  That  cause  .is,  that  we 
have  projected  ourselves  and  our  creed 
into  morality  itself,  beyond  and  above 
which  there  is  no  other.  Self-love,  and 
the  thoughts  or  creeds  which  self  has 
formulated,  expressed  or  adopted,  have 
become  to  many  an  individual,  and 
many  a  sect  composed  of  such  individ- 
uals, the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
morality.  '  Verily,  we  are  the  peoiile 
and  with  us  w^isdom  dieth,'  is  how 
Solomon  puts  it. 

For  such,  a  moi-al  interregnum  means 
a  cessation  of  the  personal  power  and 
authority  they  have  enjoyed  ;  and  that 
has  come  upon  us.  The  rule  of  one 
man's,  or  one  sect's,  will  and  thought 
is  now  an  impossibility.  This  state 
appears  likely  to  last ;  is  it  not  well 
tliat  it  should  '. 
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The  moral  faculties  are  made  up 
simply  of  that  will-power  which  con- 
stitutes the  life  of  man.  The  will  can 
never  cease  to  control  the  thoughts  and 
actions.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no 
moral  intei'regnum.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  good  morals  and  bad,  good  wills 
and  evil  wills,  ruling  or  causing,  re- 
spectively, good  or  evil  thoughts  and 
conduct.  Good  will  is  the  will  to 
benefit  others  ;  evil  will  is  the  deter- 
mination to  benefit  self  at  the  expense 
of  others.  '  All  unrighteousness  is  sin.' 
'  Unrighteousness '  is  that  which  is  un- 
just, unloving  towai'ds  others ;  and 
there  is  not  a  sin  in  the  calendar  of 
crime  which  cannot  be  traced  dii-ectly 
to  selfishness — self-will,  self-love— as 
its  origin. 

Here  it  Ls  that  the  unorthodoxy  or 
inconsistency  of  scientific  and  material- 
istic philosophy  makes  itself  visible. 
Scientific  moralists  are  quite  as  loth  to 
give  up  morality — that  is,  moi'ality  as 
understood  by  'good  will  towards  man' 
— as  are  religious  moralists.  Yet  such 
undoubtedly  good  men  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others 
of  their  school  of  thought,  while  admit- 
ting that  morality,  in  the  broad  sense 
defined  above,  is  desirable  as  the  aim 
or  ultimate  of  all  philosophy,  can  trace 
its  reasonableness  and  possibility  only 
to  the  fact  elucidated  from  the  laws  of 
material  beingthatwhatsoever  conduct 
least  hinders  the  development  of  the 
individual  and  inflicts  the  least  pain 
or  discomfort  upon  self  is  also  the  best 
towards  others.  This,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes the  true  philosophy  of  moral 
conduct — utter  selfishness.  A  scrup- 
vilous  and  constant  cai'e  of  self,  co- 
equal and  co-existent  in  all  men,  is  the 
sumrniim  bonumoi  sociology  as  a  science. 
They  hope  thus  that  evolution  will 
evolve  out  of  an  ai'dent  love  of  self  and 
consequent  hatred  of  all  others,  where 
self  is  concerned,  that  condition  of  be- 
ing in  which  each  is  just  and  righteous. 
Yet  if  the  words  'justice  '  and  '  right- 
eousness '  are  not  sounds  merely,  but 
sounds  expressive  of  ideas,  they  must 
mean  at  least  that  man  loves  others  as 


much  as  self  and  deems  that  '  right  '^ 
which  leaves  a  straight  path  open  to 
others  as  well  as  to  self.  Righteous- 
ness is  not  a  regard  to  one's  own  rights 
only  :  how  then  can  self-love  lead  to 
anything  but  a  ])retence  of  love  to 
others  1  '  Self-love  '  and  '  love  of  others ' 
may  indeed  be  the  same  stream  of  love 
or  will,  described  in  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  according  to  which  of  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  directions  it  may 
take  ;  but  can  the  same  stream  of 
spiritual  life  or  will,  flowing  out,  half 
towards  self,  and  half  toward  one's 
neighbour,  be  expected  to  meet  and 
blend  together  within  the  next  million 
years  or  so  1  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  long  remain  standing. 
The  devil  of  self-love,  living  in  selfish- 
ness, cannot  exorcise  the  devil  of 
self-love  nor  cast  it  out  of  the  life. 
Yet  this  is  the  childish  eiTor  into 
which  scientific  or  natural  religionists, 
who  judge  by  appearances  only,  though 
their  aim  be  sincere,  have  permitted 
themselves  to  fall. 

In  this  fallacy  they  are  not  alone. 
Orthodox  religionists  originated  the 
method,  and  its  impress  is  not  onlj 
fatally  stamped  upon  their  creeds,  but 
has  become  ingrained  in  the  very  na- 
tures of  men  who  deem  themselves 
freed  from  the  prejudices  of  education 
or  training,  and  prepared  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Kature  listening  with  heart 
and  mind  to  her  teachings.  Orthodoxy 
throughout  the  ages  has  taught — is 
teaching  still — that  salvation  for  self 
is  the  starting-point  of  good-will  to- 
wards others.  The  will,  the  desire,  to 
save  self  is  the  '  dweller  on  the  thres- 
hold '  that  ushers  in  to  the  glory  of  a 
new  life.  Christianity  seems  to  have 
foi'gotten  the  lesson  of  its  bitterest 
enemies,  who  perceived  and  said  of  the 
great  Master,  '  He  saved  others;  Him- 
self He  cannot  save.'  The  sejwant  is 
not  greater  than  his  Lord.  iN'or  can 
the  man  who  cares  to  save  others, 
waste  time  or  energy,  will  or  thought, 
on  the  comparatively  trivial  question 
of  his  own  salvation.  Orthodoxy  has,in 
short,  appealed  to  the  1  jwest  mitiv^ 
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in  poor,  fallen  human  nature,  and  has 
not,  therefore,  with  any  great  power 
laid  hold  upon  Eternal  Life.  '  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  sutfereth  violence 
and  the  violent ' — those  who  are  full  of 
will  to  reach  and  save  others — '  take 
it  by  force.'  In  striving  for  others, 
new  powers  are  developed  by  exercise, 
powers  which  no  other  influence  than 
that  of  unseltishness  in  the  life  can 
possibly  bring  into  conscious  activity. 

The  Positivist  school  of  thought 
actually  gets  nearer  to  Christianity  in 
spirit  than  scientific  philosophy  or 
orthodox  religion.  They  live,  and 
hope  to  live  for  ever  in,  and  for,  other 
lives.  A  dream  — says  the  selfish 
world  of  so-called  Religion  and  Sci- 
ence. Yet,  if  there  be  any  who  live 
up  to  the  standard  of  Positivism,  they 
will  find  the  future  life  a  reality;  and 
by  doing  the  will  of  Him  who  lived 
for  others,  shall,  here  or  hereafter, 
learn  ever  more  and  more  of  the 
doctrine,  and  find  eternal  life. 

If  then  both  orthodox  and  scientific 
religion  act  only  as  a  wet  blanket  upon 
any  latent  '  enthusiasm  for  humanity,' 
while  '  positivism '  is  merely  a  child 
in  darkness  crying  for  the  light,  is 
there  not  proof  sufficient  of  a  moral 
interregnum  1  Where  are  we  to  seek 
for  the  reign  of  potent  good  morals, 
good  will,  among  men,  if  the  truth  of 
natural  law  is  scientifically  proved  to 
contain  no  goodness,  while  the  proofs 
embodied  in  the  creeds  of  orthodoxy 
find  their  summation  in  the  unit 
'  number  one  1 ' 

Where,  indeed,  but  in  the  so  called 
'  unorthodox,'  who  seek  truth  by,  and 
in,  goodness  1  The  '  mere  morality '  of 
such  men — their  lives  far  more  than 
their  thoughts — are  a  law  unto  the 
creeds,  ruling  them  into  subjection, 
making  even  their  proud  professors 
more  than  half  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  beliefs  if  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  common  sense  and  experience. 
These  two  latter  qualities,  the  former 
but  an  outgi-owth  of  the  latter,  respect 
scientific  research  where  it  deals  with 
facts,  but  operate  as  a  powerfully 
2 


deterrent  force  from  a  pseudo  scientific 
religion  ostensibly  deduced  from  mere 
phenomena.  For  is  it  not  a  self  evi- 
dent truth  to  the  dullest  intellect  that 
while  a  life  lived  so  as  to  injure  no  fel- 
low-creature yields  the  greatest  happi- 
ness, yet  that  man  cannot  live  such  a 
life  if  his  absorbing  motive  be  to  at- 
tain happiness.  It  is  a  feat  which 
has  never  yet  been  performed.  Sci- 
ence does  not  treat  of  facts,  but  of 
fancies,  when  it  proceeds  to  establish 
data  of  religious  ethics  on  a  basis  of 
expediency.  If  to  expedite  individual 
movement  be  the  sole  aim,  obstacles 
must  be  swept  from  the  path.  It  is 
tlie  only  expedient.  Thus  the  logic  of 
experience  in  well-doing  clips  the 
wings  of  scientific  religion  and  main- 
tains the  rule  of  morality. 

For  orthodox  error  there  is  not 
much  hope.  It  is  dying  out  before 
the  rule  of  unorthodox  morality.  For 
there  is  in  heterodoxy  strength  and 
life  and  movement,  tlnorthodoxy  is 
tremendously  prevalent  in  the  pew  ; 
nor  is  it  unknown  in  the  pulpit.  Our 
Dominion  is  blest  with  at  least  two 
men,  preachers,  one  in  each  of  her 
principal  cities,  who  are  absolutely 
1  earless  in  the  search  for  truth.  Ortho- 
doxy has  spent  its  strength  upon  the 
one,  and  by  a  narrow  minded  persecu- 
tion has  only  added  force  to  his  words 
by  increasing  his  audience.  Seeing 
orthodoxy  is  dumb,  overpowered  and 
awed  into  silence  by  morality,  what 
attracts  the  people?  Hardly  eloquence 
—  save  that  of  intense  earnestness. 
Hardly  grace  or  elegance  of  speech 
or  expression — though  neither  is  want- 
ing. Morality  rules  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  They  hunger  after  that  love 
of  truth  which  lives  in  goodness,  and 
dares  to  seek  the  truth  so  loved  by  no 
other  road  than  the  doing  of  actual 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  good, 
'all  to  each,  and  each  to  all.'  Practical 
goodness,  mercy  and  peace  towards  all^ 
is  the  path  this  preacher  chooses  by 
which  to  find  truth,  and  point  the 
way  to  other  seekers. 

The  other,  orthodoxy  has  let  alone 
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severely — with  a  wisdom  peculiar  to 
the  children  of  this  world  who  do  not 
care  about  encouraging  the  children  of 
lio-ht.  Orthodoxy  hardly  covets  an  en- 
counter with  a  man  who  is  as  reckless 
as  he  is  fearless — filling  his  hearers 
with  a  consciousness  of  hidden  volcano 
tires  within — of  scathing  scorn  and 
burning  wrath  for  all  meanness  and 
hypocrisy.  So  the  creed -worshipper 
changes  his  weapons.  He  does  not 
advance  openly  to  the  attack,  but  ig- 
nores the  enemy,  and  steadily  pooh- 
poohs  and  slanders  him.  This  preacher, 
zealous,  eloquent  and  powerful  though 
he  be,  is  but  a  man  and  not  yet  an  an- 
gel, and  he  lives  out  openly  the  life 
that  is  in  him.  Therefore  he  is  un- 
clerical,  vain,  conceited ;  a  busy-body 
having  to  do  with  things  of  the  world 
which  any  orthodox  clergyman  should 
have  sense  enough  to  let  alone ;  for 
formalisai  and  orthodoxy  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  Still  the  man  lives  and 
grows,  is  useful,  and  his  inliuence — 
the  power  of  the  truth  that  is  in  him 
— expands.  Morality  rules  by  him, 
repressing  hypocrisy,  malice,  and  all 
iincharitableness,  by  the  force  of  a  life 
devoted  to  work  for  others,  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  land  we  live  in. 

A  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
teaching  of  these  two  men,  who  are 
vastly  dissimilar  in  their  mode  of  life 
and  personal  characteristics,  would 
Seem  almost  to  afford  an  index  or  out- 
line of  that  coming  morality  which 
has  already  partially  begun  its  reign. 
Both  perceive  a  spiritual  meaning,  un- 
derlying and  contained  within  the  lit- 
eral words  of  Holy  Writ,  treating  al- 
ways and  ever  of  the  inner  will-lire  of 
man.  Symbols  of  exterior  natural  life 
are  used  in  the  Divine  Word  to  reveal 
the  workings  of  the  thoughts,  the  pas- 
sions of  the  spiritual  man  that  lives 
within  the  merely  natural  man.  Every 
thing  external  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  internal,  because  nature  works 
from  within, outwards— not  from  with- 
out, inwards.  The  objective  does  not 
give  life  to  the  subjective.  OVyects 
onlv  arouse  the  life  that  is  in  the  sub 


ject.  The  inner  life  or  will  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  man,  gains  knowledge 
by  the  objects  presented  to  it,  and  the 
combination  of  will  and  knowledge, 
love  and  wisdom,  constitutes  life  with 
its  consummation  in  action.  Matter 
is  an  effect  ;  spirit,  the  cause.  There- 
fore, the  spiritual  will  to  do  right, 
draws  forth  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
do  it  from  the  objects  and  experiences 
with  which  it  meets  till  right  is  done. 
That  is  salvation,  justice,  righteous- 
ness, Christianity — call  it  v.hich  you 
will — as  seen  in  and  received  from, 
that  life  of  all  lives,  the  Divine  Hu- 
manity of  our  Lord  God  and  Saviour. 
To  do  His  will,  to  mingle  the  stream 
of  our  lives  with  His  Life,  is  to  these 
men  the  very  law  of  life — the  only 
true  sociology.  It  is  the  one  scientific 
religion  which  achieves  the  luie  of 
least  resistance,  not  only  reaching  to 
the  greatest  ha]ipiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  V)ut  accomjilishing,  by  the  only 
possible  road,  the  complete  happiness 
of  all  ;  self  only  hapjiy  in  striving  to 
attain  that  end.  This  is  to  live  in  a 
finite  degree  as  He  lived  in  His  inti- 
nit-e  degree. 

Such  is  the  key-note  of  the  morality 
of  the  future  as  sounded  by  these  two 
men.  And  it  is  in  unison  with  the  great 
heart  of  the  mass  of  humanity  which 
hungers  not  for  no  more  systems  of 
religion,  but  for  the  thing  itself,  and 
will  believe  it  only  when  men  not  only 
see,  but  feel  it  acting  upon  their  lives, 
touching  them  practically  at  every 
point  of  their  existence. 

Such  teaching  is  almost  as  unortho- 
dox as  the  following  : — '  A  new  com- 
mandment 1  give  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another  :  as  I  have  loved  you 
that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  to  ano- 
ther. He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  in 
darkness  and  walketh  in  darkness  and 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because 
that  darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes.  If 
ye  know  that  the  Lord  is  righteous, 
know  ye  that  every  one  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  born  of  Him.     Let  us 
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not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth.  He  that  loveth 
not  his  brotlier  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  lie  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?  ' 

Yet  this  is  the  morality  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  shall  live  and  spend  itself 
not  on  creeds  but  on  deeds.  It  is  love 
carried  out  into  ultimates,  shunning 
«very  act  which  it  perceives  to  be  in- 
flicting injury  upon  others.  To  shun 
evil  is  the  special  function  of  man's 
free  will  or  free  life.  Good  from  the 
Lord  can  then,  and  then  only,  by  an 
inevitable  spiritual  law,  correct  itself 
with  his  will  or  life  power,  and  flow 
out  in  good-will  towards  men.  His 
brethren  and  ours.  To  '  cease  to  do 
evil,'  and  to  'learn  to  do  well,'  consti- 
tute but  one  action  ;  and  that  act  is 
both  the  religion  and  the  morality  of 
the  future,  as  it  has  been  the  only  true 
morality  ever  known  in  the  past. 

This  law  of  love  is  true  to  the  very 
constitution  of  humanity.  Each  man 
selfishly  hungers  to  be  loved,  admired, 


praised,  care.ssed — hungers  so  wildly, 
that  men  have  tried  to  compel  love ; 
forgetting  that  love  or  life  has  been 
created  free  and  cannot  be  constrained. 
It  is  a  beneficial  law  of  the  universe, 
that  only  by  giving  love  can  love  be 
drawn  forth  ;  obey  that  law  and  the 
transition  is  easy.  If  every  man  loved 
his  neighbour  and  strove  to  serve  him, 
regardless  of  self,  each  would  serve, 
and  save,  and  bless  the  other.  Ever 
dying  to  self  is  a  resurrection,  here 
and  now,  to  righteousness.  It  is  the 
dawn  of  morality  and  the  beginning  of 
eternal  life.  Self-service  has  not  been 
a  success  to  the  gi-eat  mass  of  hu- 
manity, nor  even  to  the  most  ardent 
individual  lovers  of  self.  The  world  is 
seriously  entertaining  the  idea  of  try- 
ing God's  way.  Experience,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  Pi-ovidence,  has 
taught  the  lesson  to  those  who  desire 
to  shun  evil.  With  fresh  courage,  the 
courage  of  love,  they  begin,  and  will 
continue  until  a  perfect  morality  is 
secured. 


I 


^EOLIAN. 


HIS  soul  is  tuned  to  subtler  harmonies 
Than  our  dull  music  ;  never  mortal  touch 
Woke  such  wild  sweetness  from  the  well-tuned  harp  ; 
Nor  mortal  touch  from  him  can  draw  his  best. 

Ah !  set  him  in  the  woodlands,  or   where  lakes 
Lend  heaven  a  mirror  for  its  thousand  eyes, 
Or  where  the  ocean  evermore  complains 
In  lonely  grandeur  of  its  loneliness. 
These  rouse  him  to  full  rapture,  and  he  breaks 
Into  the  sweetness  of  an  angel's  song 
Who  wakes  on  earth,  new-fall'n  in  sleep  from  lieaven. 

So  the  ^olian  harp  owns  not  the  sway 
Of  harper's  fingers  ;  not  the  ordered  laws 
Of  fugue,  sonata,  symphony  ;  yet  breathes 
Its  whole  full  heart  forth  to  the  lawless  wind. 


F.   W.   B.,  in  the  London  Spectttor. 
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THE  'AT  HOMES'  OF  CHARLES  AND  MARY  LAMB: 


BY     HOWARD    J.     DUNCAN,     WOODSTOCK. 


CHARLES  LAMB  does  not  place 
lis  in  the  awkward  position  of 
strangers,  nor  does  be  leave  us  in  any 
doubt  concerning  the  affairs  of  his 
every-day  life.  He  opens  wide  the 
doors  of  bis  household  and  invites  you 
to  inspect  the  workings  of  its  inmates. 
'  Bridget  Elia  has  been  my  house- 
keeper for  many  a  long  year.  I  have 
obligations  to  Bridget,  extending  be- 
yond the  period  of  memory.  We 
house  together,  old  bachelor  and  maid, 
in  a  sort  of  double  singleness,  with 
such  tolerable  comfort  upon  the  whole 
that  I,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort 
of  disposition  to  go  out  upon  the 
mountains  "with  the  rash  king's  off- 
spring to  bewail  my  celibacy.  "We 
agree  pretty  well  in  tastes  and  habits 
— yet,  so  as  "  with  a  difference."  We 
are  generally  in  harmony,  with  occa- 
sional bickerings,  as  it  should  be  among 
near  relations.  Our  sympathies  are 
rather  understood  than  expressed ;  and 
once,  upon  my  dissembling  a  tone  in 
my  voice  more  kind  than  ordinary  my 
cousin  burst  into  tears,  and  complained 
that  I  was  altered.  We  are  both 
great  readers  in  different  directions. 
While  I  am  hanging  over  (for  the 
thousandth  time)  some  passage  in  old 
Burton  or  one  of  his  strange  contem- 
poraries, she  is  abstracted  in  some 
modern  tale  or  adventure,  whereof  our 
common  reading  table  is  daily  fed 
with  assiduously  fresh  supplies.'  This 
is  the  introduction  that  Charles  Lamb 
gives  us  to  his  sister  Mary  ;  and  as  we 
read  '  Mackery  End  in  Hertfordshire,' 
of  which  the  above  is  an  excerpt,  we 
feel  that  his  friendly  manner  has  placed 
us  on  terms  of  intimacy.      He  pictures 


his  foibles  and  fancies  in  the  light 
pleasantry  of  an  old  friend  ;  tells  us  of 
the  pleasures  he  derives  from  the  oddi- 
ties of  authorship,  Bridget's  (Mary's) 
dislikes  thereto,  and  the  results  of 
their  frequent  controversies,  in  which 
he  humorously  says  he  is  always  in  the- 
right.  He  then  tells  us  of  the  faults 
of  his  kinswoman ;  how  she  reads  in 
company  ;  answers  '  yes  '  or  '  no  '  to  a 
question  without  fully  understanding 
its  purport;  and  although  maintaining 
a  presence  of  mind  in  matters  of  mo- 
ment, is  totally  destitute  of  it  on 
trilling  occasions.  In  this  way  he- 
sums  up  all  her  imperfections,  but 
concludes  by  crediting  her  with  the 
qualities  of  a  loyal  and  high-minded 
woman.  '  In  a  season  of  distress  she 
is  the  truest  comforter,  but  in  the 
teasing  accidents  and  minor  perplexi- 
ties, which  do  not  call  out  the  will  to 
meet  them,  she  sometime  maketh  mat- 
ters worse  by  an  excess  of  participation. 
If  she  does  not  always  divide  your 
trouble,  upon  the  pleasanter  occasions 
of  life  she  is  sure  always  to  treble  your 
satisfaction.'  He  informs  us  that  she 
was  given  to  '  good  old  English  read- 
ing '  in  her  youth  and  '  broused  at 
will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome 
pasturage,'  which,  says  he,  if  it  dimin- 
ished her  chance  of  wedlock,  made  her 
a  most  incomparable  old  maid.  '  She 
is  excellent  to  be  at  a  play  with,  or 
upon  a  visit ;  but  best  when  she  goes 
a  journey  with  you.'  And  now  he 
recalls  the  happy  hours  they  whiled 
away  in  vacation  at  an  old  farm  house- 
— the  delightful  spot  he  visited  when 
a  little  boy  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
June.     It  was  the   house  of    '  Sarah 
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Battle,'  whose  opinions  on  whist  are 
humorously  given  in  the  '  Essays  of 
Elia.'  This  was  one  of  their  annual 
excursions  to  the  '  native  fields  of 
Hertfordshire,'  yet  Ijamb  had  little 
love  for  scenery  outside  the  metropolis. 
In  a  letter  to  Wordsworth,  he  says 
'my  attachments  are  all  local,  purely 
local  ;  I  have  no  passion  (or  have  had 
none  since  I  was  in  love  and  then  it 
was  the  spurious  engendering  of  poetry 
and  books)  to  groves  and  valleys.  The 
I'oom  where  I  was  born,  the  furniture 
which  has  been  before  my  eyes,  a  book 
case  which  has  followed  me  about  like 
a  faithful  dog  (only  exceeding  him  in 
knowledge)  wherever  1  have  moved  : 
old  chairs,  old  tables,  streets,  squares, 
where  I  have  sunned  myself;  my  old 
school,  these  are  my  mistresses — have 
I  not  enough  without  your  moun- 
tains ? '  London  was  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  he  clung  fondly  to 
those  early  scenes  of  life  and  bustle 
amongst  which  he  was  fostered  and 
reared.  His  home-bred  qualities  were 
a  constant  theme  for  his  fiiends,  and 
the  aflection  he  bore  for  certain  spots 
in  his  native  city  is  faithfully  pictured 
in  many  of  his  essays  on  venerated 
piles.  How  delighted  he  was  when 
describing  the  place  of  his  birth  —  In- 
ner Temple — or  telling  us  about  the 
old  school  of  blue  coats  or  the  old  fash- 
ioned, powdered-headed,  speculative 
bachelor  clerks  of  the  South  Sea  House 
as  he  knew  them  in  years  gone  by. 
These  made  London  dear  to  him  and 
gave  a  pleasure  to  city  life  rarely  real- 
ized by  others  of  so  quiet  and  poetic 
a,  disposition. 

It  was  in  the  year  1809  that  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb  gave  the  first  of 
those  brilliant  series  of  '  At  Homes,' 
those  delightful  Wednesday  evening 
levees,  at  which  assembled  many  of 
the  literati  of  that  day.  They  had 
then  moved  from  the  Mitre  Court 
Buildings  to  a  top  story,  Number  4 
Inner  Temjila  Lane,  near  the  chambers 
of  Mr.  Special-pleader  Chitty,  and  had 
ventured  forth  their  first  joint  ])roduc- 
tion,  '  Poetry  for  Children.'     Here,  in 


this  new  home,  the  poet  wished  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In 
a  letter  to  a  distant  friend,  he  wrote  : 
'  Our  j)lace  of  final  destination — I 
don't  mean  the  grave,  but  No.  4  Inner 
Temple  Lane-  looks  out  upon  a  gloomy 
churchyard-like  court,  called  Hare 
Court,  with  three  trees  and  a  pump  in 
it.  Do  you  know  it  ?  I  was  born 
near  it,  and  used  to  drink  at  that 
pump  when  J  was  a  Rechabite  of  six 
years  old.'  This  new  home,  doubtless, 
had  many  attractions  for  him,  yet  in 
1823  he  moved  from  these  early 
scenes  to  a  cottage  in  Colebrook  Row, 
Islington,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  old  home  of  a  'fair-haired  maiden' 
of  whom  hehad  sung  in  youthful  verse. 
The  little  coterie  whose  Wednesday 
evenings  were  spent  in  the  sitting- 
rooms  at  No.  4  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
was  not  made  up  of  authors  exclu- 
sively. There  might  be  seen  wits,  phi- 
losophers, poets,  critics,  lawyers,  and 
East  India  House  clerks,  engaged  in  a 
social  tete-a  (efe,or  playing  whist.  Per- 
fect freedom  was  the  characteristic  of 
these  gatherings,  'where,' says  Lamb, 
'  we  play  at  whist,  eat  cold  meat  and 
hot  potatoes  ;  and  any  gentleman  that 
chooses  smokes.'  On  the  walls  hung 
some  of  Hogarth's  prints,  the  beauties 
of  which  Lamb  has  praised  in  an  es- 
say on  the  genius  and  character  of  that 
artist. 

Among  the  number  who  graced 
those  charming  gatherings  was  Cole- 
ridge. Although  a  resident  of  the 
northern  part  of  England — a  Laker — 
he  rarely  missed  an  evening  at  the  • 
Lambs,  when  in  London.  Coleridge 
and  Lamb  had  been  associates  at 
Christ's  Hospital  School  in  boyhood, 
and  an  afiection  sprung  up  between 
them  which  lasted  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  death  of  the  former. 
While  yet  striplings,  they  had  put 
forth  a  small  volume  of  poems  in  con- 
junction with  their  youthful  friend, 
Charles  Lloyd,  which,  like  most  pro- 
ductions of  that  day,  was  doomed  to 
harsh  treatment  by  the  Reviewers. 
When  Coleridge  went  up   to   Cam- 
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bridge,  Charles  Lamb  entered  the 
office  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 
There  he  toiled  as  a  junior  for  two 
years.  But  brighter  days  dawned 
when  ie  entered  the  East  India 
House  Company's  employment ;  and, 
after  three-and-thirty  years'  service 
with  that  Corporation,  when,  as  he 
says,  '  I  had  grown  to  my  desk,  as  it 
were — and  the  wood  had  entered  my 
soul,'  he  retired  on  a  pension.  He 
was  then  an  old  man,  but,  despite  the 
hard  duties  of  his  early  life,  he  had 
cultivated  in  his  leisure  the  study  of 
the  old  English  writers  and  the  drama, 
and  he  now  sought  repose  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  books  and  friends. 
The  days  of  servitude  in  the  East  In- 
dia House  were  the  palmiest  of  his 
life,  for  it  was  then  he  saw  himself 
in  a  state  of  affiuence  and  in  the  height 
of  his  powers  as  a  writer  ;  yet  above  all 
he  cherished  those  days  from  a  con- 
tinued recurrence  of  '  the  ©Id  familiar 
faces.'  Time  had  not  then  made  him 
think  of  the  great  change  his  life  was  to 
take,  but  in  the  days  of  his  retii-e- 
ment,  when  he  could  pass  hours  in 
the  company  of  his  friends  he  be- 
wails : 

'  How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they 
have  left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  de- 
parted ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 

No  doubt  this  singularlv  pathetic 
vei"se  refers  to  his  friends,  Coleridge 
and  Hazlitt.  Lamb  has  told  us  that 
when  Coleridge  was  a  mere  lad  he  was 
noted  for  his  conversational  powers, 
and  in  numerous  letters  he  relates 
with  aflfectionate  remembrance  the 
happy  hours  they  spent  together  at 
the  '  Salutation  and  Cat '  inn,  where 
they  '  sat  together  through  the  winter 
nights,  ibeguiling  the  cares  of  life  with 
poetry.'  But  it  was  at  these  friendly 
gatherings — these  'At  Homes' — that 
Coleridge  won  the  merited  reputation 
of  the  '  Conversationalist.'  He  was 
then  in  the  noonday  of  life  and  in 
the  full  glow  of  intellectual  vigour. 
At  the  home  of  the  Lambs  would  he 


sit  of  a  winter's  night,  in  an  easy  arm- 
chair before  the  grate,  with  snuff-box 
in  hand,  his  large  grey  eyes  sparkling 
beneath  a  '  broad  and  high  forehead 
of  ivory,'  as  he  opened  up  a  discourse 
on  some  pet  theory.  As  he  advanced 
with  the  subject,  his  mind  seemed  to 
grapple  with  the  wanderings  of  his 
vivid  imagination,  and,  lost  to  all  be- 
fore him,  sport  with  the  creatures  of 
some  fairy  land.  There  he  revealed 
the  beauties  of  the  future,  and,  in  the 
delights  of  fancy,  pictured  the  distant 
in  all  the  glowing  splendour  of  a  sum- 
mer noon-day.  He  saw  the  appearing 
realities  of  his  dreamland,  and  pur- 
sued its  phantoms  with  all  the  alacrity 
of  youth.  His  mind  soared  far  be- 
yond the  clouds,  and  in  its  aerial  wan- 
derings its  auditors  were  lost  in  specu- 
lation, and  remained  transfixed  to 
their  seats  in  mute  and  respectful  as- 
tonishment at  the  boldness  of  his- 
theme. 

Sometimes  the  little  party  would 
induce  Coleridge  to  recite  passages 
from  his  poems.  '  Christabel  '  had 
not  yet  gone  to  the  printer,  and  the 
guests  in  the  parlour  of  No.  4  Inner 
Temple  Lane  were  the  first  to  listen  to 
and  be  delighted  with  the  weird  pathos 
of  its  lines.  One  who  has  recorded  a 
few  particulars  of  these  gatherings 
says,  '  his  voice  seemed  to  mount  and 
melt  into  air  as  the  images  grew  more 
visionary  and  the  suggested  associa- 
tions became  more  remote.' 

Among  those  who  enlivened  the  even- 
ing by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation 
was  William  Hazlitt,  then  in  the  first 
days  of  a  growing  fame.  As  a  portrait 
painter  he  had  won  reputation,  and  his 
name  was  linked  with  the  first  of  liv- 
ing metaphysicians.  He  first  met 
Lamb  after  the  publication  of  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Action.'  A  strong  attachment  sprung 
up  immediately,and  when  Hazlitt  died, 
Charles  Lamb  maintained  the  same 
benignity  of  spirit  that  characterized 
him  when  he  learned  that  Coleridge 
was  no  more.  No  transports  of  grief 
swayed   his   mind,    for  he   had   early 
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learned  that  life's  cup  of  bitterness 
was  tilled  for  him  to  overflowing. 
Hazlitt  and  Coleridge  were  among  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  Lambs ;  and 
at  their  little  home  on  Wednesday 
evenings — except  when  C(jleridge  was 
there,  for  liis  lengthened  absence  gave 
liim  priority  over  all  others — Hazlitt 
dwelt  with  satisfaction  to  his  auditors 
on  the  state  of  the  stage  and  the  act- 
ing of  Kean;  or  perchance,  if  some  one 
happened  to  i-efer  to  the  reverses  of 
Napoleon,  he  would  immediately  k  indie 
*  into  a  fierce  passion '  and  defend  the 
actions  of  his  military  idol  through  all 
defeats.  After  showering  invectives 
on  the  enemies  of  his  hero,  he  expati- 
ated on  the  genius  of  the  great  Gen- 
eral and  pictured  in  glowing  terms  his 
elevation  to  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
And  then  how  happily  would  he  pic- 
ture the  s])lendour  of  the  coronation 
and  the  gay  Parisian  fetes  and  pageants 
and  the  brilliant  successes  at  Jena  and 
Austerlitz,  in  which  the  powers  of 
allied  Euro])e  seemed  sealed  in  awful 
defeat.  Before  them  he  placed  a  dra- 
matic picture  of  the  Russian  invasion. 
He  showed  them  the  long  lines  of  the 
flower  of  France  marching  through 
the  sterile  steppes  of  Russia,  carrying 
everything  before  them,  and  painted 
the  direful  magnificence  of  the  Moscow 
conflagration  in  words  more  expi-es- 
sive  than  the  artist's  brush.  He  saw 
liis  hero  baffled  and  exiled,  and  yet 
the  strong  attachment  he  bore  him  re- 
mained unabated.  Hazlitt  was  no 
sentimentalist,  nor  did  the  great  disas- 
ters of  Napoleon  in  any  degree  serve 
to  bind  him  to  misfortune  out  of  sym- 
pathy. He  jn-ized  honesty  and  can- 
dour too  greatly,  and  his  feeling  for 
Napoleon  was  nothing  short  of  pei'- 
sonal  afTection. 

It  was  at  the  home  of  Charle.s  Lamb 
tliat  William  Hazlitt  gave  his  first 
ideas  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  There 
he  sat  in  his  youthful  manhood,  and 
stammered  out  those  fine  criticisms  on 
the  Elizabethan  authors,  and  repeated 
with  delight  rich  passages  from  Jon- 
son  and  Shakespeare.      Here,  too,  he 


lost  his  cares  in  discoursing  on  paint- 
ings, and  lingered  with  affection  on 
prints  from  the  old  masters.  In  his 
youth  he  had  studied  the  art  with  a 
view  of  aiiopting  the  profession,  and 
made  a  tour  through  England  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  His  disquisitions  on 
painting  fully  reveal  the  great  love  he 
bore  for  an  art  in  which  he  was  un- 
successful. His  most  felicitous  com- 
positions are  on  this  subject,  where  he 
loses  all  his  apparent  rigidity  in  the 
warmth  of  his  youthful  endeavours. 

Hazlitt's  political  zeal  was  the  cause 
of  much  of  his  bitterness,  and  it  once 
occasioned  a  brief  coolness  between 
liim  and  Lamb.  It  has  been  siid  that 
he  would  rather  lose  a  friend  than  sac 
rifice  a  principle,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  some,  we  have 
cause  to  believe  in  its  correctness. 

Another  name  on  the  list  of  friends 
to  the  Lambs  was  William  Godwin, 
philosophical  tutor  and  father  in-law 
to  the  poet  Shelley.  He  united  the  pe- 
culiar gifts  of  a  versatile  novelist  with 
the  depth  and  research  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  whether  we  view  him  in  the 
light  of  either  we  cannot  but  admire 
his  originality.  His  novels  hold  us 
spell-bound  with  the  lessons  of  exper- 
ience they  teach.  They  give  us  an 
impetus,  and  make  lis  feel  that  we  are 
dealing  with  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood,  whose  wrongs  and  misdoings  we 
should  commiserate  rather  than  cen- 
sure. The  characters  demand  sym- 
pathy, and  our  natures  yield  irresist- 
ibly to  the  plaintiveness  of  their  call. 
His  reply  to  Malthus,  who  alflrmed 
that  '  there  is  in  the  constitution  of 
man's  nature  a  perjietual  barrier  to 
any  extensive  improvement  in  his 
earthly  condition."  was  hailed  with  de- 
light by  his  friends  and  followers. 

But  among  those  boEom  friends  of 
the  Lambs,  thei'e  was  none  more  dear 
than  'Barry  Cornwall,' the  mellifluous 
minstrel  of  '  The  Sea.'  whose  sweet 
songshave  lostnoneot"  their  originality. 
The  wild  beauty  of  his  poesy  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  made 
him  one  of  their  most  welcomed  guests. 
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and  many  a  pleasant  Lour  he  spent 
with  them,  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
older  English  drama  and  the  poetry  of 
his  contemporaries.  Years  after  the 
death  of  the  Lambs,  he  would  fre- 
quently dwell  on  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Wednesday  evening  parties,  and  re- 
peat with  delight  some  of  Lamb's  wit- 
icisms.  '  Barry  Cornwall'  was  a  dear 
true  friend  to  Hazlitt.  ^\'hen  the 
world  looked  dark  and  cloudy  to  him 
(Hazlitt),  he  cheered  his  loneliness  by 
sympathising  with  him  ;  and  if  any  one 
were  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
critic,  he  was  among  the  first  to  ad- 
minister a  gentle  rebuke.  He  has 
said  that  he  despaired  of  the  age  that 
had  forgotten  to  read  Hazlitt. 

Prominent  among  the  associates  of 
Lamb  was  Leigh  Hunt,  who  has  added 
So  much  to  our  common  pleasui'e  in 
the  delicate  art  of  story-telling.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital 
School,  and  there  he  first  saw  Cole- 
ridge and  Lamb  visiting  its  cloisters. 
He  was  not,  however,  acquainted  wi:h 
them  at  the  school.  While  Hunt  was 
suffering  imprisonment  for  libel, 
Charles  and  jNlary  Lamb  were  con- 
stant visitors  to  his  cell,  and  the  au- 
thor of  '  The  Town  '  alluded  to  their 
kindness  in  verse  : — 

'  You'll  guess  why  I  can't  see  the  snow-cov- 
ered streets, 

Without  thinking  of  you  and  your  visiting 
feats, 

Y'hen  I  call  to  remembrance  how  you  and 
one  more, 

"\V"hen  it  wanted  it  most,  used  to  knock  at  my 
door.' 

And  again  : 

*  But  now,  Charles,  you  never  (so  blissful  you 

deem  m^-) 
Come  lounging,  with  twirl  of  umbrella,  to  see 

me.' 

It  was  characteristic  of  Charles 
Lamb's  nature  to  take  compassion  on 
those  who  were  unfortunate.  His 
presence  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine 
that  cheered  the  lonely  and  neglected 
wanderer  on  his  great  journey  through 
life.  His  mild  face  and  '  deep-set 
eyes '  diffused  warmth  and  cordiality 
into  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  with- 


in the  genial  influence  of  his  nature. 
He  loved  Hunt  the  more  for  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  poet  drank  of  his 
sympathy  as  the  flower  sips  the  morn- 
ing dew. 

At  the  Wednesday  evening  parties 
Hunt  was  an  almost  constant  attend- 
ant. He  loved  to  sit  by  the  fireside 
of  those  who  had  cheered  his  lonely 
captivity  and  tell  of  the  solace  he  de- 
rived from  the  well-thv;mbed  volumes 
Lamb  brought  him.  At  this  time  be 
was  editor  of  Tlie  Indicator,  which 
was  published  every  Wednesday  and 
read  by  its  admirers  before  the  party 
assembled.  Lamb  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  journal,  which  evoked 
from  him  an  anonymous  address  : 

'  Your  easy  essays  indicate  a  flow. 
Dear  friend,  of   brain  which  we   may  else- 
where seek  ; 
And  to  their  pages  I  and  hundreds  owe. 
That  Wednesday  is  the  sweetest  of  the  week. 
*  *  *  ^ 

I    Wit,  poet,  prose-man,  party  man,  translator, 
H[uut],  your  best  title  jet  is  Indicator.' 

It  was  in  this  unaffected  way  that 
Charles  Lamb  often  endeared  himself 
to  those  he  loved.  Even  in  politics, 
which  he  thoroughly  detested,  Charles 
Lamb  frequently  served  his  friends 
with  his  pen  in  furtherance  of  their 
political  schemes. 

There  also  was  to  be  seen  Thomas 
Xoon  Talfourd,  author  of  '  Ion.'  It 
was  in  the  year  1815  that  he  first  met 
Lamb.  He  was  then  at  Chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple  under  Mr.  Chitty, 
the  special-pleader ;  and  learning  that 
the  author  of  '  Rosamond  Gray  '  lived 
under  the  same  roof  he  felt  a  strong 
desii-e  to  meet  him.  At  a  friend's 
house  one  day  he  met  Lamb  at  dinner; 
that  night  they  walked  arm  in  arm  to- 
gether to  their  common  home,  the 
Temple,  and  Talfourd,  nothing  loath, 
accepted  an  invitation  toLamb'srooms, 
where,  says  he,  '  we  were  soon  seated 
beside  a  cheerful  fire  ;  hot  water  and 
its  better  adjuncts  were  before  us.  and 
Lamb  insisted  on  my  sitting.with  him 
while  he  smoked  "  one  pipe,"  for — 
alas  !  for  poor  human  nature — he  had 
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resvimed  his  acquaintance  with  his  fair 
mistress.'  And  there  they  sat  discours- 
ing on  the  themes  of  life  and  death 
and  replenishing  their  glasses  until 
two  o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  There- 
after Talfourd  attended  the  gatherings, 
where  he  charmed  all  with  his  Vjeauti- 
ful  disquisitions  on  the  Greek  tragedy; 
and  when  '  Ion  '  first  a])peared  on  the 
boards  of  a  London  theatre  Charles 
Lamb  was  among  the  first  to  eulogise 
it.  The  masterly  construction  of  a 
Greek  tragedy  into  the  language  and 
customs  of  our  own  stage  fully  war- 
I'anted  the  praises  bestowed  on  its 
author.  He  revealed  the  feelings  of 
the  Greek  in  the  language  of  the 
Saxon,  and  wove  with  exquisite  taste 
the  characters  of  the  ancients.  How 
tenderly  and  yet  how  hopefully  does 
Ion  speak  as  he  bids  a  last  farewell  to 
his  love,  and  then  how  beautifully  is 
the  closing  scene  of  his  life  pictured, 
bound  to  death  by  a  mistaken  oath  to 
the  gods.  The  last  sound  that  dies  on 
his  ears  is  joyful  news,  and  he  closes 


his  eyes  in  the  sweet  thought  that  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  has  been  appeased. 

Talfourd  was  a  j)rolific  contributor 
to  the  magazines  of  his  day,  and  in  his 
collected  essays  we  have  a  faithful 
and  grapliic  account  of  some  of  his 
literary  friends  and  contemporaries. 
In  his  work,  '  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Charles  Lamb,'  he  has  paid  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  friend,  and  expres.sed  in 
unmistakable  words  the  great  affec- 
tion he  bore  towards  his  subject. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  short  description  of  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  Lambs.  The  hap- 
piest days  of  Charles  Lamb's  other- 
wise melancholy  and  sad  life  were 
spent  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  friends, 
rich  in  thought,  who  savoured  of  his 
quiet  and  homely  tastes.  The  story 
of  the  life  of  his  excellent  sister  is  a 
sad  yet  lovely  chapter  in  his  history, 
and  his  devotion  to  her  lends  a  I'oman- 
tic  charm  to  his  toilsome  life. 
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PHILOMEL,  from  her  bush,  while  storms  swept  by, 
O'erheard  the  forest  organ's  harmony  ; 
She  watched  the  oak  trees  split,  and  w^rithe,  and  die, 
And  heard  the  willows  weeping  mournfully. 

And  voiceless  cowered  within  her  shade  until 
The  storm  blew  over,  and  hushed  evening  hours 
Shining  with  stars,  and  sweet  with  scent  of  flowers, 
B.  guiled  her  into  making  melody. 

Then  tuneful  sings  she,  but  her  sweetest  trill 
Recalls  the  pangs  she  witnessed,  sitting  still 
Upon  her  sheltered  spray,  and,  unto  me. 
Her  song,  when  sweetest,  has  its  agony  ; — 
The  unforgotten  notes  of  some  sad  thrill, 
That  echo  in  her  heart  against  her  will. 
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YOUTH  has  always  been  regarded 
as,  in  some  respects,  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  life.  Few,  of  what- 
cA'er  years,  can  contemplate  it — its 
freshness,  frankness,  confidence — with- 
out feeling  involuntarily  drawn  into 
conscious  and  active  sympathy  with  it. 
Few  past  the  meridian  of  life  can  look 
back  to  their  own  youth  without  a  re- 
gret that  it  has  forever  fled  ;  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  regret  that  no  more 
of  its  cheerful,  trustful,  generous  tem- 
per has  been  preserved  through  the 
sharper  conflicts  and  severer  trials  of  ; 
later  life.  To  all  suscepti1)le  natures 
it  has  ever  been  clothed  with  peculiar 
attractiveness.  How  greatly,  there-  j 
fore,  have  the  artists  of  all  age.s  de- 
lighted to  transfer  its  scmljlance  to  the 
canvass  and  the  marble,  giving  us  in 
the  representations  of  the  Holy  Child 
and  the  Beloved  Disciple,  and  in  the  ' 
statues  of  the  youthful  Apollo  and  the 
Chaste  Huntress,  some  of  the  rarest 
faces  and  divinest  forms  known  to  art. 
From  it,  also,  what  inspiration  have 
the  poets  drawn,  and  in  how  melliflu- 
ous strains  have  they  celebrated  its 
charms!  Sings  one  in  well  known  lines : 

'  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  onr  infancy  I 
And  though  shades  of  the  pri.-son-house  begin 
to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 
Yet   he    beholds    the   light,   and  whence   it 
flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youth  who  daily  further  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid  | 

Is  on  his  way  attended.' 

In  similar  strain  sings  another  : 

'  But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven, 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy.'  I 


Another  still,  poet  and  sage,  not  in. 
rhythmical  language  indeed,  but  with 
genuine  poetic  conception  and  deep  re- 
ligious insight,  exclaims  :  '  Childhood 
is  the  perpetual  Messiah  which  comes 
into  men's  arms,  and  pleads  with  them 
to  return  to  Paradise.'  How  fond  the 
hopes  and  how  peculiar  the  reverence, 
likewise,  with  which  all  judicious  edu- 
cators regard  the  young,  recognising 
that  upon  their  right  develojtment  de- 
pends their  own,  their  countiy's,  their 
race's  future.  No  mere  aflectation  was 
it  that  led  the  German  master,  as  he 
entered  his  school,  to  do  so  with  a  pro- 
found obeisance,  saying  that  it  was  to 
undeveloped  greatness  before  him  that 
he  bowed.  How  deep  and  tender  the 
interest,  moreover,  with  which  the 
noblest  religionists  of  all  ages  and  lands 
have  regarded  the  same  class,  perceiv- 
ing its  susceptibility  to  spiritual  influ- 
ences and  its  greater  proximity  to  hea- 
ven. '  Good  children  are  the  jewels  of 
the  good  wife,'  says  the  Hindu  Cural. 
Jesus  took  little  children  in  His  arms, 
made  the  youngest  of  the  twelve  His 
most  confidential  friend,  and  sincerely 
sorrowed  when  the  young  Jewish  ruler 
turned  away  from  Him. 

But  why  speak  of  the  interest  with 
which  youth  inspires  particular  classes, 
as  though  it  were  something  special  and 
exceptional  (  Who  knowr;  not  to  some 
extent  the  same  feeling  ?  Jn  a  sense, 
all  persons  are  arti.sts,  poets,  educators, 
religionists.  That  is,  all  have  the 
faculties  in  a  germinal  state  which, 
developed,  would  make  them  such  ; 
and  all,  therefore,  must  more  or  less 
promptly  and  energetically  respond  to 
whatever   appeals  to  those    faculties. 
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Besides,  how  vividly  do  those  who 
have  long  left  it  behind  them  remem- 
ber their  own  yoiitli,  when  the  world 
was  all  before  them, and  no  goal  seemed 
altogether  impossible  of  attainment. 
How  fi-equently  do  they  recall  its 
sceici,  how  fondly  dilate  upon  its  ex- 
periences, how  proudly  rehearse  its 
achievements  !  It  is  largely  through 
such  memories  that  genial  age  pre- 
serves its  interest  in  youth,  beholding 
with  kindling  eye  its  roseate  health 
and  bounding  activity,  and  listening 
with  attentive  ear  and  sympathetic 
heart  to  its  noble  purposes  and  large 
expectations.  To  how  great  an  extent 
moreover,  does  every  worthy  parent 
repeat  his  own  youth  in  that  of  his 
children,  sharing  in  them  the  sports 
that  charmed,  the  hopes  that  animated, 
and  the  loves  that  thrilled  him  in  the 
days  '  lang  syne  !  '  What  parent  is 
there,  therefore,  tliat  is  not  more  or 
less  interested  in  children  and  youth  ; 
and  to  whose  eyes,  if  not  to  the  eyes 
of  others,  his  own  children  are  not  ])e- 
culiarly  attractive  and  promising] 

And  youth  is  deserving  of  all  this 
interest,  because  of  its  freshness.  To 
it,  just  rising  into  consciousness,  or 
before  its  dew  has  disappeared,  how 
wonderful  are  all  things  !  The  earth, 
with  its  mountains  and  plains,  its  for- 
ests and  streams,  evex'-changing,  and 
yet  the  same  from  year  to  year,  seems 
both  immovable  and  immeasurable. 
The  sea  running  around  all  shores,  now 
sleeping  calmly,  anon  raging  fiercely, 
and  hiding  ever  in  its  fathomless 
bosom  unimaginable  wonders,  appears 
alike  incomprehensible  and  etei'nal. 
To  unsophisticated  youth,  also,  how 
beautiful  the  flowers  l)looming  by  every 
path,  and  flinging  their  fragrance  on 
every  breeze  ;  and  how  unspeakably 
sublime  the  stellar  host,  blossoming 
along  the  heavenly  ways,  and  crown- 
ing with  gleaming  diadem  the  dark 
brow  of  night.  How  gorgeous,  too, 
the  cloud  curtains  that  hang  around 
the  globe,  now  black  and  heavy  with 
smothered  wrath,  and  anon  glowing,  as 
if  on  fire,  with  the  radiance  of  a  setting 


sun  !  Conscious  existence,  with  its 
brief  memories,  scanty  experiences, 
yet  boundless  anticipations,  and  which, 
in  ever-unfolding  beauty  and  deepening 
joy,  is  to  run  parallel  with  the  life  of 
God — how  amazing  this  !  How  won- 
drous, likewise,  all  human  relations — 
parental,  filial,  fraternal,  social  ;  and 
how  vastly  more  wondrous  still  the  re- 
lations in  which  men  stand  to  spiritual 
realities,  to  angelic  existences,  to  the 
Infinite  Father  !  Youth,  opening  its 
eyes  to  all  these,  and  getting  some 
proximate  sense  of  their  significance, 
finds  itself  in  a  world  of  miracles. 
Tales  of  fairy-land  it  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  believing  ;  for  it  lives  and 
moves  in  a  more  wondrous  realm  than 
ever  was  ascribed  to  fay  or  sylph. 
Stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  do  not 
overtax  its  credtility  ;  since  frequently 
transpire  before  its  eyes  greater  mar- 
vels than  any  unearthly  genii  could  ef- 
fect. To  it  life  is  a  June  day  ;  the 
soul  a  half-blown  rose.  Why  shoidd 
not  the  latter  constantly  open  its  petals 
to  the  dew  and  sunshine  of  the  former? 
Why  should  it  be  other  than  fresh  and 
joyous  1  Why  ever,  in  any  degree,  in 
any  respect,  hlase  ?  It  has  not  to  search 
for  new  sensations :  they  come  to  it 
every  liour.  If  there  are  any  who 
must  tire  of  the  world,  feeling  delight 
but  a  name  and  life  a  burden,  it  is  not 
the  young.  With  eye  for  its  beauties, 
and  ear  for  its  harmonies,  and  heart 
for  its  blessings,  will  they  go  forth  to 
accept  and  enjoy  what  they  can.  Of 
its  evil,  they  know  little  by  exper- 
ience, and  they  will  not  antedate  its 
ai'rival.  They  will  be  young  in  spirit 
as  in  years.  Looking  on  them,  one 
may  well  exclaim,  O,  beautiful  art- 
lessness  of  youth  !  O,  charming  fresh- 
ness of  life's  morning  ;  when  simple, 
sweet  delights  do  satisfy,  and  when 
unconscious  religion  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  soul  !  Would  that  amid  all  the 
rough  conflicts  with  men  and  things, 
this  largeness  of  sympathy  and  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  might  be  fully  pre- 
served !  For  if  there  be  on  earth  a 
pleasing  spectacle,  it  is  a  soul  mature 
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in  all  its  faculties,  yet  youthful  in  all 
its  affections  ;  manlike  in  understand- 
ing, yet  child  like  in  simplicity  ;  criti- 
<;al  in  its  questioning,  yet  hospitable 
in  its  reception  of  novel  ideas  and  en- 
terprises. 

Another  equally  interesting  charac- 
teristic of  youth  is  enthusiasm.  It  is 
the  period  of  warm  blood,  of  ready 
confidence,  of  large  purposes  ;  and,  of 
coui'se,  the  period  wlien,  more  than  at 
any  other,  enthusiasm  dominates. 
Not  fanaticism  ;  for  fanaticism  is  un- 
reasoning, coarse,  degrading ;  while 
enthusiasm  may  be,  and  often  is,  in- 
tellectual, refined,  ennoV)ling.  The 
one  can  discern  nothing  not  in  a  right 
line  with  its  own  vision ;  the  other 
takes  in  a  wide  survey  of  both  what 
is  before  and  around.  The  one  pre- 
cipitates itself  on  a  specific  end,  with- 
out regard  to  consequences  ;  the  other 
consecrates  itself  to  great  ])riticiples 
for  worthy  results.  While,  therefore, 
they  may  touch  at  a  given  point,  the 
one  is  no  more  the  other  than  license 
is  liberty,  or  superstition  religion. 
Enthusiasm  —  divine  inspiration,  as 
the  word  literally  means — is  one  of 
the  noblest  of  human  qualities.  It  is 
the  life  of  every  generous  soul,  the 
spring  of  every  heroic  action.  The 
man  who  is  never  moved  by  it,  and 
whose  only  greeting  for  those  who  are 
is  a  sneer ;  whose  fervent  indignation 
is  never  kindled  by  wrong  or  outrage, 
and  whose  glowing  admiration  is  never 
awakened  by  striking  magnanimity 
and  unhesitating  self-sacrifice  ;  is  not 
the  man  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  His 
repugnance  to  wrong,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  arises  rather  from  the  con- 
sideration of  its  general  unprofitable- 
ness than  from  its  essential  antagonism 
to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  heart 
of  God.  His  devotion  to  principle, 
it  may  be  suspected,  is  the  result  of 
shrew i  calculation,  rather  than  con- 
scientious regard  for  immutable  rio;ht. 
Should  circumstances  conspire  sorely 
to  tempt  him,  making  it  greatly  for 
his  personal  advantage  to  be  recreant 
to  principle  and  false  to  sacred  trusts. 


there  is  good  ground  to  apprehend 
that  sufficient  excuses  would  be  found 
for  so  doing.  But  genuine  enthusiasm, 
a  holy  ardour  for  truth  and  right,  not 
because  of  what  they  will  bring  but 
because  of  what  they  are — how  greatly 
does  this  lift  above  temptation  !  And 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  seldom 
other  than  genuine. 

To  this  enthusiasm,  moreover,  there 
is  nothing  impossible.  There  is  no 
wrong  that  is  not  vulnerable,  no  ig- 
norance that  is  not  conquerable,  and 
no  degree  of  knowledge,  wisdom, 
power,  that  is  not  attainable.  Of  the 
doubts  and  timidity  of  more  advanced 
years  it  knows  nothing ;  and  to  what 
it  reckons  their  croa kings  will  it  pay 
no  heed.  The  hopes  which  maturity 
has  more  or  less  completely  abandoned 
will  it  see  fulfilled.  The  projects 
which  diffidence  or  senility  sets  down 
as  chimerical,  it  will  carry  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  No  hindrance  shall  daunt 
it.  It  will  turn  the  flank  of  every 
obstacle,  and  put  to  flight  every  foe. 
Its  appetite  is  omnivorous.  *  It  takes 
in  the  solar  system  like  a  cake.  It 
stretches  out  its  hands  to  grasp  the 
morning  star,  or  wrestle  with  Orion.' 
Nor  any  the  less  generous  than  grand 
and  intense  is  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
How  little  respect  has  it  for  factitious 
distinctions  ;  while  unnatural  burdens 
it  would  throw  from  weary  shoulders, 
giving  to  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  his  best.  Youth  is  the  natural 
democrat.  A  man  it  counts  God's 
image  ;  nothing  less,  though  carved  in 
ebony  and  moiling  'neath  a  tro]iic  sun, 
and  nothing  more,  though  cut  in  ivory 
and  seated  on  a  throne.  All  that  re- 
tards humanity  is  to  be  removed  ;  all 
that  hinders  its  rise,  to  be  destroyed. 
Truth  is  to  have  free  course,  and 
righteousness  to  reign.  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  the  Satui'nian  era,  the 
Golden  Age,  is  to  be  inaugurated  on 
earth.  Mainly,  what  men  need  to 
persuade  them  to  obey  the  right, 
thinks  youth,  is  clearly  to  discern  its 
dignity,  authority,  blessedness.  It  will 
do  something  to  enlighten  them,  and 
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it  shall  go  hard  if  humanity  be  not 
somewhat  bettered  by  its  labours. 

Such  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
For  how  many  a  young  person  rising 
to  a  full  consciousness  of  his  divine 
energies  has  felt  quite,  or  more  than, 
all  I  describe  !  How  many  a  one,  in- 
flamed with  a  noble  ambition,  has 
resolved  that  he  would  quicken  some 
sluggish  pulses,  and  perhaps  write  his 
name  among  the  few  that  the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die.  A  story  runs 
that  the  American  Webster,  on  receiv- 
ing from  a  college  authority  his  gradu- 
ation appointment,  which  assigned  him 
a  very  low  rank,  indignantly  tore  the 
paper  in  pieces  before  the  Professor's 
face,  proudly  exclaiming,  '  You'll  hear 
from  Dan  Webster  hereafter.'  An 
elderly  clergyman  declares  that  when 
he  first  entered  his  profession,  so  san- 
guine was  he  as  to  what  himself  and 
others  were  to  do  as  to  fancy  that,  in 
a  score  of  years  or  thereabouts,  the 
whole  world  would  be  substantially 
Christianized,  and  his  occupation  as  a 
teacher  of  righteousness  for  ever  super- 
seded. And  how  interesting,  how 
touching  is  this  lofty  enthusiasm,  glis- 
tening in  the  eye,  compressing  the  lip, 
flushing  the  cheek,  and  nttering  itself 
in  hurried  and  broken,  yet  strong  and 
earnest  words  !  Though  we  well  know 
that  it  cannot  long  endure,  what  a 
charm  would  youth  lack  without  it  ! 
Though  it  is  coupled  with  many  and 
serious  perils,  who  could  envy  the  man 
that  has  never  known  it — has  never 
dreamed  of  worthy  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished by  himself  ?  Let  those  who 
have  it  still  so  guard  it  that  while  it 
leads  them  not  astray  it  shall  not  lan- 
guish and  die,  leaving  them  scai'cely 
else  than  a  lifeless  corpse,  fi'ora  which 
the  informing  soul  has  fled.  Let  them 
cherish  and  express  it  as  not  only  one 
gi'and  element  of  their  life,  but  one 
mighty  implement  of  their  power. 
Soon  enough  will  it  begin  to  wane. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of 
youth  is  moral  sensibility.  Prover- 
Vjially  is  the  conscience  tendei'er  and 
the  instincts  keener  in  early  than  in 


later  life.  The  former  has  not  then 
been  seared  by  vicious  indulgence ; 
nor  has  the  latter  been  benumbed  and 
paralyzed  by  the  at-once  chilling  and 
fetid  air  of  worldliness.  Who,  accord- 
ingly, cannot  remember,  if  not  his 
first,  yet  one  of  his  earliest  transgi-ef> 
sions,  which  burned  itself  into  his 
memory  as  it  were  Are,  causing  him 
to  mourn  and  weep  as  has  no  sub- 
sequent sin,  and  making  it  seem  for 
a  time  as  though  life  thereafter  could 
scarcely  be  worth  living  ;  but  which 
since  he  has  come  to  think  lightly  of, 
and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  himself  for 
having  legarded  at  alU  And  in  the 
light  of  highest  truth,  shall  we  say 
that  the  earlier  and  graver  estimate 
was  less  correct  then  the  later  and 
more  trifling  one?  Shall  we  not  rather 
say  that  the  former  decision  was  quite 
as  near  exactness  as  the  latter ;  and 
that  the  wide  difference  between  them 
is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  weaken- 
ing and  perversion  of  our  moral  sen- 
sibilitiss  as  to  the  attainment  of 
broader  and  sounder  views  of  right 
and  wrong  1  Besides,  who  does  not 
know  how  often  the  moral  instincts 
of  a  child  or  an  unsophisticated  youth 
at  a  single  stroke  cut  clear  through 
all  the  wretched  sophistry  with  which 
their  elders,  seeking  to  evade  the  de- 
mands of  principle,  frequently  involve 
the  simplest  subjects.  Who,  too,  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  clear  eye 
of  such  a  one*,  Iims  not  sometimes  felt 
keenly  rebuked  for  his  compromises  of 
righteousness,  and  recognised  more 
clearly  the  majestic  grandeur  and  su- 
preme authority  of  duty  1  The  child 
poorly  com|)rehends  the  ordinary  ex- 
cuses for  prevarication.  Youth  ex- 
pects men  to  make  good  the  full  im- 
port of  their  words.  So  far  as  genu- 
ine moral  integrity  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, heaven  is  nearer  to  most  of  us 
in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  life.  The  young  heart,  un- 
tainted with  evil;  is  in  closer  harmony 
with  the  Divine  will.  Its  unbiased 
verdict  on  simple  questions  of  right 
is  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  those  • 
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long  in  contact  with,  and  more  or  less 
-under  the  influence  of,  the  world.  And 
how  exceedingly  interesting  to  every 
ingenuous  mind  is  this  moral  sensi- 
bility !  How  sad  the  thought  that  in- 
tercourse with  men  and  things  will 
■ever  weaken  or  corrupt  it !  Nor  need 
it.  A  natural,  healthful  development 
is  possible,  as  well  as  desirable.  Let 
the  young,  therefore,  see  to  it,  as  they 
value  pre.sent  peace,  as  they  would 
promote  their  future  welfare,  as  they 
would  achieve  the  best  purposes  of 
life,  that  they  preserve  this  moral  sen- 
sitiveness in  something  of  its  origi- 
nal susceptibility  and  jiurity.  Let 
no  miserable  sophisms  about  the 
necessity  of  success,  no  biting  sar- 
casms about  tender  consciences,  no 
stinging  jests  about  unmanly  cowar- 
dice, ever  tempt  them  to  deny  its  dic- 
tates. Far  better  bear  with  all  these 
than  with  the  tortures  of  a  wounded 
spirit.  Far  less  dreadful  the  sharpest 
scorn  of  men  than  the  displeasure  of 
Ood. 

Thei-e  is,  also,  the  determining  in- 
fluence of  youth  upon  subsequent  life. 
This  is  a  very  familiar  consideration, 
often  urged,  but  whose  importance  is 
seldom  appreciated.  '  The  boy  is  father 
to  the  man.'  The  biases  received  in 
early  life  reach  through  all  subsequent 
years.  Impressions  made  in  youth  are 
hardest  to  efface.  How  many  such, 
which  those  past  middle  life  long  since 
learned  were  wholly  grmindless,  still 
linger  in  their  minds,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  startle  by  their  ix)wer  !  How 
distinctly  do  the  old,  having  been 
blessed  with  a  religious  parentage,  re- 
call the  time,  as  though  'twere  yester- 
day, when  first,  at  mother's  knee,  they 
clasped  hands  and  lifted  eyes  in  the 
attitude  of  worship.  The  habits  foi'med 
in  youth  are  exceedingly  tenacious 
also.  What  one  learns  to  delight  in 
then  is  seldom  afterward  regarded 
with  aversion  ;  and  what  is  heartily 
disliked  then,  few,  at  a  later  period, 
learn  very  fondly  to  love.  '  The  pray- 
ers of  my  childhood,'  wrote  Adam 
Clarke  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  'are 


still  dear  to  me  ;  and  the  songs  I  then 
sung  I  remember  with  delight.'  John 
Quincy  Adams  at  fourscore,  after  a 
more  exciting  life  than  many  have 
led,  and  with  the  cares  of  high  ofiice 
resting  on  him,  declared  that  such  was 
the  force  of  habit  that  every  night,  as 
he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  he 
involuntarily  repeated  the  simple  peti- 
tion taught  him  Vjy  his  mother  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  century  before. 
Moreover,  few  elderly  or  even  middle- 
aged  persons  ever  considerably  change 
the  direction  or  temper  of  then-  lives. 
Many,  aroused  by  some  strong  appeal, 
or  deeply  moved  by  some  peculiar  ex- 
perience, do  at  times  attempt  to  alter 
or  bi-oaden  the  current  of  their  being. 
Some  make  desperate  efforts  to  break 
the  thraldom  of  a  vicious  habit,  or  to 
develop  some  coveted  power  or  grace. 
But  how  few  really  succeed  ;  so  that 
what  was  begun  as  a  stern  and  perhaps 
irksome  duty  becomes  an  easy  and 
gladsome  manifestation  of  the  nobler 
nature !  How  few  can  any  reader  re- 
call that  he  has  known  thus  to  do;  while 
many  are  they  that  can  easily  be  re- 
called who  have  continued  all  their  days, 
pei'haps,  growing  ever  more  completely 
the  slaves  of  some  wretched  habit  that 
they  carelessly  suffered  themselves  to 
become  addicted  to  in  youth  !  Not,  of 
course,  that  reformation  is  not  possible 
at  any  period  of  life.  The  door  of  hope 
is  never  closed  :  the  obligations  to  right 
living  are  never  suspended.  Here  and 
there  may  be  one  of  sufficient  force  of 
will  to  accomplish  a  desirable  change 
after  character  is  fully  formed  and 
even  hardened  into  bone.  Here  and 
there  may  lie  a  Paul,  wlio.  after  spend- 
ing half  his  life  in  deriding  a  higher 
l)rinciple,  may  devote  the  other  half 
with  equal  earnestness  to  its  defence 
and  diffusion.  Happy  for  every  such 
one  if  something  very  like  a  miracle 
be  not  required  to  initiate  the  change. 
Here  and  there  may  be  found  a  Frank- 
lin, who  can  take  up  and  master  a  new 
language  or  science,  after  he  has  passed 
the  biblical  limits  of  threescore  years 
and  ten.    But  Franklins  are  verv  rare. 
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The  great  majority  of  those  wlio  in 
the  noon  or  ])ast  the  meridian  of  life 
make  any  effort  greatly  to  change  their 
character,  rarely  succeed  ;  as  witness 
the  thousands  of  drunkards  that  within 
the  last  forty  years  have  signed  the 
pledge,  and  after  awhile  relapsed  into 
their  former  slavery.  Young  man, 
who  may  chance  to  read  these  lines, 
what  you  will  be  in  your  prime,  what 
you  will  be  in  your  age,  you  are  now 
determining.  Almost  without  tigure 
of  speech  may  you  be  said  to  be  living 
now  your  prime  and  your  age,  as  well 
as  your  youth.  May  you,  therefore, 
now  live  wisely  and  well.  May  you 
start  right  in  the  race  ;  for  a  false  step 
taken  now,  you  can  only  with  im- 
mense difficulty  retrace. 

Vernal  freshness,  self -forgetting  en- 
thusiasm, tender  moral  sensibility,  and 
an  almost  inevitably  determining 
power  upon  subsequent  life,  then,  are 
some  of  the  more  salient  characteristics 
of  youth.  In  view  of  them,  well  may 
it  always  have  been  regarded  with 
lively  interest.  Well  niay  the  wise 
have  sought  so  earnestly  and  provided 


so  amply  for  its  culture.  Well  may 
genial  and  sagacious  old  age  fondly 
turn  to  it,  saying,  '  Go  on  ;  take  up  my 
untinished  task,  Achieving  a  nobler 
goal,  meriting  a  worthier  plaudit  than 
I.'  Happy  they — too  happy  if  they 
but  knew  it  — who  yet  rejoice  in  their 
youth.  Lot  them  retain  it  as  long  as 
they  can.  Full  soon  will  come  the 
heavier  res|)onsibilities  of  greater 
years  :  they  need  not  be  assumed  be- 
fore their  time.  Above  all,  let  the 
young  strive  to  preserve  through  all 
their  days  the  temper  and  genius  of 
youth.  Let  them  take  it  with  them 
into  their  severest  exjieriences — into 
whatever  exalted  positions  they  may 
reach.  Let  its  simi)le  straight-for- 
wardness, its  noble  ardour,  its  genuine 
moral  susceptibility  pos.sess  and  rule 
them.  In  short,  if  they  would  secure 
all  the  best  u.ses  of  the  world,  make 
life  a  continual  growth  in  power,  feel 
their  heart  beating  with  the  Infinite 
Heart,  let  them  accept  the  word  of  the 
poet,  which  is  equally  the  word  of  the 
[)hilosopher  and  the  saint,  '  Be  true  to 
the  dream  of  thy  youth.' 
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A  CRY  is  heard  across  the  wintry  sea, 
From  Arra's  hills,  beside  the  Shannon  fair  : 
"  lerne  "  strikes  the  lyre  in  despair, 
Oh  !   listen  to  her  wail  of  agony. 
While  starving  cliildreii,  in  great  misery, 
Cling  to  her  skirts,  who  cannot  longer  benr 
Gaunt  Famine's  pangs  :    Haste  !   "  Canatla  "  and  sliar. 
With  blest  Columbia  kindly  sympathy. 

Lo  !  millions  then  shall  heed  the  loud  lament, 
With  messages,  the  liglitning  swift  employ. 

Of  love  and  pity — waft  a  generous  store 

Of  largess  from  the  whole  wide  Continent — 

Make  "  Erin's  harp  "  re-throb  with  tendeiest  joy, 

So  often  thrilled  by  Carolan  and  Moore. 


Dorchester  y.  B. 
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r  M  HE  question  as  to   the  moral  in- 
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fluence  of  the  modern  stage  can 
not  be  said  to  be  a  new  topic  ;  but  it 
seems  that  social  scientists  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  revive  discus- 
sion upon  it  at  intervals.  In  consider- 
ing the  influence  of  the  stage,  the 
statement  has  been  made  by  some  that 
there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  or  merit  of  the  plays  present- 
ed ;  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
superficial  view  of  the  case.  As  an 
abstract  fact,  this  may  be  true  ;  allow- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  state  of  the 
drama  is  attributable  to  the  demands 
of  yjublic  taste,  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  public  taste  is  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  with  which  conclu- 
sion I  can  not  agree.  The  principal 
reason  given  as  an  evidence  of  drama- 
tic decline  is  that  burlesques,  extra- 
vasanzas  and  musical  absurdities  meet 
with  much  greater  success  than  the 
legitimate  drama  ;  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  comparison  of  a  burlesque 
with  a  standard  play  is  unjust  to  both, 
as  the  purpose  of  one  is  to  amuse,  of 
the  other  to  instruct,  so  that  they  can 
not  both  be  criticised  on  the  same  pre- 
mises ;  we  might  just  as  well  try  to 
compare  a  landscape  with  an  architec- 
tural drawing.  It  will  be  as  well  to 
cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  stage's 
past  history,  and  by  comparing  the 
state  of  the  stage  with  the  intellectu- 
ality of  the  people  at  each  specified 
time,  "we  may  pei'haps  be  in  a  proper 
position  to  comprehend  tlie  present 
dramatic  taste. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  only  channels  through  which  the 
people  could   be  educated   were    the 


pulpit  and  the  stage,  and  they  exercised 
an  all-powerful  influence  upon  a  ne- 
cessarily illiterate  audience.  From 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  down 
to  about  the  twelfth  century  we  find, 
no  evidences  of  theatrical  representa- 
tions, the  classical  dramas  of  the 
Greeks  having  been  discarded  or  ra- 
ther set  aside  on  account  of  the  my- 
thological tenets  contained  in  them — 
this  statement  refers  to  Europe, — as 
the  people  of  India  and  China  had 
theatres  during  this  time.  Miracle 
plays,  the  first  dramatic  efibrts,  were 
introduced  by  the  Church  and  were 
in  fashion  till  succeeded  by  the  Morali- 
ties. The  miracle  plays  or  Mysteries 
were  brought  from  the  East  by  the 
Crusaders  (the  first  having  been  com- 
posed by  Gregory  Nazianzen),  and  con- 
sisted of  religious  subjects,  the  Deity, 
Messiah,  and  Virgin  Mary  being  repre- 
sented bodily  on  the  stage  ;  priests 
often  took  part  in  them,  and  they 
were  often  repi-esen  ted  at  church  doors; 
the  Pope  gave  an  indulgence  of  a  thou- 
sand days  to  persons  who  took  the 
pleasant  trouble  to  attend  them,  so 
impressed  was  he  with  the  influence 
they  exerted  over  the  public  mind.  In 
reading  the  descriptions  of  them  at 
the  present  day,  one  is  honified  at 
their  blasphemous  and  outrageous  in- 
decencies ;  in  amusing  the  public  thej 
pandered  to  a  vitiated  taste  ;  in  striv- 
ing to  instruct  they  were  almost  use- 
less, as  the  most  absurd  anachronisms 
were  frequent,  such  as,  in  the  scene  of 
the  Deluge,  the  simultaneous  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah,  Virgin  Mary, 
Mohammed,  and  Virgil.  The  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  people  at  this 
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time  was  deplorable  ;  crime,  lust  and 
rapine  were  rampant ;  morals  were 
bad  or  unknown  ;  all  these  marked  in- 
delibly the  miracle  plays. 

The  moral  plays  or  Moralities  suc- 
ceeded the  Miracle  plays  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
were  of  a  much  higher  moral  charac- 
ter, furnishing  therefore  indisputable 
evidence  of  an  improved  condition  of 
mental  qualities  ;  these  plays  were  in- 
fluenced to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
Reformation  and  were  allegorical  or 
symbolical.  To  these  succeeded  the 
mixed  drama,  the  earliest  specimen  of 
which,  ac:;ording  to  Collier,  is  the 
*  Kynge  Johan  '  of  Bishop  Bale  which 
was  performed  after  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's accession  to  the  throne  ;  these 
early  plays  retained  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  moral  plays — the 
changes  from  miracle  to  moral  plays, 
and  from  moral  plays  to  drama  were 
not  abrupt,  but  gradual.  The  oldest 
known  comedy  is  '  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,'  written  by  Nicholas  Udall. 
The  first  tragedy  was  acted  in  1562, 
and  was  called  '  Gorboduc,'  and  is  the 
earliest  known  play  in  the  English 
language  which  was  written  in  blank 
verse.  The  first  period  of  this  stage 
of  the  drama  is  so  involved  in  descrip- 
tions of  '  interludes  '  and  '  Lords  of 
Misrule,'  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  without  taking  up  too  much 
space.  At  first  play-actors  were  not 
legally  recognised,  and  playing  was 
frowned  upon,  but  this  did  not  last. 
Passing  by  Christopher  Marlowe, 
Greene,  Nash  and  others,  we  meet 
Shakespeare,  whose  works  surpassed 
immeasurably  all  efforts  of  previous 
writers  and  have  never  been  equalled 
since. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people  had  been  steadily  improving  ; 
this  was  due  to  the  Reformation  and 
the  invention  of  printing,  which  was 
gradually  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  was  materially  educating 
the  people.  The  thirst  for  intellectual 
draughts  had  become  so  great  that 
•even  in  their  amusements  thev  de- 
3 


manded  and  exacted  a  great  degree  of 
merit,  though  a  depraved  taste  was  not 
yet  eradicated  ;  so  authors  and  drama- 
tists had  to  yield  in  order  to  live ; 
there  are  some  noble  exceptions. 

In  continuation,  through  the  bigotry 
of  Puritans,  theatres  suffered  and  were 
not  restored  till  the  time  of  Charles 
ir.  After  the  austerity  and  bigotry 
of  the  Puritans  the  taste  was  low  and 
licentious(witnessWycherly,Congreve, 
etc.)  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  this 
time  was  introduced  the  orchestra, 
opera  music,  and  costume  by  Daven- 
ant. 

Dryden,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Ot' 
way,  are  perhaps  the  principal  drama» 
tic  authors  of  this  period.  Dryden 
had  a  great  facility  of  versification; 
his  characters  are  unnatural,  his  plots 
silly,  and  his  witticisms,  sophistries ; 
he  altered  Shakespeare  with  consum- 
mate impudence.  He  is  ingeniously 
ridiculed  in  Buckingham's  Rehearsal 
as  Bayes.  Wycherley  is  described 
well  in  the  following  lines  : 

'  Of  all  our  modern  wits,  none  seem  to  me, 
Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy, 
But  hasty  Shadwell  and  slow  Wycherley.' 

Leigh  Hunt  says  his  style  is  '  pure 
and  unaffected,'  and  he  has  '  wit  at 
will,'  but  too  artificial.  Friendly  Con- 
greve, '  unreproachful  man,'  as  Gay 
called  him  ;  in  his  plays  his  love  is 
sorry,  his  belief  in  nothing  abundant, 
the  whole  '  set  but  a  mass  of  wit  and 
sarcasm. ' 

The  artificial  and  unnatural  state  of 
society  was  the  cause  of  these  immoral 
plays  being  written  and  acted.  In 
this  case,  the  state  of  the  stage  was  a 
reflection  of  the  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  manners, 
plays  and  conversation  assumed  an 
over-scrupulous  strictness;  this  was  the 
reaction.  From  this  time  downward 
to  about  fifteen  years  ago,  the  theatre 
occupied  a  very  dignified  position  and 
its  history  shows  a  series  of  dramatic 
conquests.     It    is    only   necessary   to 
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mention  the  names  of  Garrick,  Sid- 
dons,  Macready,  Kean,  EUiston,  Ves- 
tris,  Foote,  Kemble,  Mathews,  Forrest, 
to  show  the  richness  of  this  period  of 
theatrical  representations. 

'  The  schoolmaster  was  abroad/ 
books  were  being  rapidly  printed,  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  was  general, 
the  religious  spirit  was  becoming  more 
tolerant,  law  was  gaining  more  re- 
spect and  control  ;  so  that  theatri- 
cal representations  of  a  high  intellec- 
tual character  were  necessary,  as  the 
reading  public  wished  to  compare  their 
literary  impressions  Math  theatrical 
spectacles. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  dramas  of 
modern  writers  are  inferior  to  those  of 
past  days  in  literary  merit ;  if  by  lit- 
erary merit  is  meant  poetical  drama 
this  statement  is  undoubtedly  true,  as 
the  introduction  of  painted  scenery 
surely  lessened  the  necessity  of  an 
author's  poetical  descriptions.  When 
no  scenery  was  in  use  the  dramatist 
was  obliged  to  paint  such  word-pictures 
as  would  succeed  in  exciting  the  im- 
agination of  the  audience  and  in  mak- 
ing visible  to  the  mind  by  desci-iption 
what  was  invisible  to  the  eyes.  Of 
course,  after  the  introduction  of  scen- 
ery, this  stimulus  was  lacking,  and  it 
would  appear  that  it  has  had  a  very 
deleterious  effect  upon  dramatic  poe- 
try ;  there  are  comparatively  few  good 
modern  plays.  However,  the  old 
dramatists  have  left  an  almost  inex- 
haustible store  and  one  which  may  be 
said  to  be  richer  than  those  of  the 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian 
schools.  Of  course  there  are  certain 
immoral  defects,  though  I  cannot  at- 
tribute such  a  defect  to  the  immortal 
Shakespeare  ;  lie  has  never  made  vice 
with  a  pleasing  and  attractive  appear- 
ance, as  we  see  in  the  character  of 
Macheath  in  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,' 

To  proceed,  however  :  latterly  the 
public  taste  has  been  for  dramatic  ab- 
surdities, operas  and  plays  requiring 
no  mental  effort.  In  the  olden  time, 
as  before  stated,  the  means  of  educa- 
tion consisted  solely  in  the  pulpit  and 


the  stage  ;  these  have  both  become, 
at  the  present  day,  greatly  subservient 
to  literature  and  the  press  ;  further, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  re-action  against 
the  intellectuality  of  the  theatre  of 
the  preceding  period  has  set  in,  or 
more  probably  that  the  intellectuality 
of  the  public  has  become  unduly 
strained  Vjy  the  abundance  of  litei'a- 
ture,  and  that  the  mind  needs  relax- 
ing from  the  too-engrossing  cares  of 
modern  trade.  In  these  days  of  criti- 
cal thought  and  wonderful  theories, 
the  demand  for  excellence  in  the 
theatres  can  be  but  small,  as  in  the 
ordinary  every-day  affairs  of  men 
their  powers  are  over-wrought,  lead- 
ing to  a  demand  for  entertainingamus- 
ing  trifles.  The  philosophy  of  the  pre- 
sent day  istoo  critical,  and  the  majority 
of  philosophers  aim  at  sensation  ; 
the  world's  present  literature  is  delu- 
ged with  metaphysical  theories,  ethe- 
real dreams  of  the  Spencerian  method, 
materialistic  or  rationalistic  specula- 
tions. The  rebellion  against  these  will 
probably  be  abrupt  and  severe,  though 
when  it  will  come  to  a  head  no  one 
can  tell.  The  reading  public  is  at 
present  surfeited  with  these  theories, 
the  majority  of  which  are  useless  for 
practical  purposes,  and  contain  so 
many  contradictions  that  a  critical 
examination  leads  to  the  result  that 
the  philosopher  does  not  know  him- 
self what  he  believes.  It  appeal's  to 
me  that  this  critical  philosophy  has  a 
tendency  to  mar  the  beauty  and  se- 
crecy of  life,  just  as 

'  A  finger  breadth  at  hand  will  mar 
A  world  of  light  in  heaven  afar  ; 
A  mote  eclipse  yon  glorious  star. 
An  eyelid  hide  the  sky.' 

That  these  theories  are  for  the  '  tit 
and  few  '  is  no  excuse  for  their  failure 
in  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
the  public  ;  the  proper  critics  are  the 
mobile  vulyiis,  who  soon  set  the  pro- 
per value  upon  any  theory  or  art. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  critical 
questions  that  can  only  be  settled  by 
the  few.     Take  Milton,  for  example  ; 
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some  critics  estimate  him  as  unsur- 
passed, but  it  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  he  is  not  greatly  valued  by  the 
many,  and  this  on  account  of  the 
Manichean  tendencies  of  his  Pai'adise 
Lost,  and  Regained.  Johnson,  than 
whom  few  could  be  found  more  fas- 
tidious, says  :  '  Let  him  who  is  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  powers  of 
Shakespeare,  and  who  desires  to  feel 
the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama 
can  give,  read  every  play  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last  with  utter  neg- 
ligence of  all  his  commentators.  When 
his  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  let  him  not 
stop  at  correction  or  explanation.  Let 
him  read  on  through  brightness  and 
obscurity,  through  integrity  and  cor- 
ruption ;  let  him  preserve  his  com- 
prehension of  the  dialogue  and  his 
interest  in  the  fable  ;  and  when  the 
pleasures  of  novelty  have  ceased,  let 
him  attempt  exactness,  and  read  the 
commentators.'  This  shows  that  he, 
an  excellent  authority,  evidently  be- 
lieved in  the  capability  of  the  so- 
called  ordinary  mind  to  estimate  at 
its  proper  value  literary  merit.  In 
music,  the  usual  dictum  of  '  ajstheti- 
cal '  critics  is  that  the  classical  music 
of  the  great  composers  is  '  caviare  to 
the  general,'  that  only  the  '  fit  and 
few '  can  enjoy  it.  This  cannot  be 
true,  or,  if  true,  the  fault  is  in  the 
music,  as  it  must  influence  '  the  many  ' 
in  order  to  be  of  great  merit ;  the 
same  in  oratory  ;  is  not  the  orator  he 
who  influences  'th^many'?  Of  course, 
the  man  who  \ises  this  influence  in 
times  of  excitement,  and  appeals  to  the 
wicked  passions  of  men,  is  deservedly 
scouted  as  a  demagogue,  and  his  in- 
fluence soon  wanes  and  decays. 

At  present,  the  '  intellectiial  theo- 
ries '  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyudall, 
Spencer  and  others  are  vigorously  op- 
posed, and  appear  to  be  yet  in  a  crude 
state,  and  are  not  to  be  adopted  with- 
out the  severest  criticism  (though  the 
spirit  of  this  criticism  of  their  truth- 
searches  must  not  be  too  antagonistic) 
nor  dismissed  from  study  because  con- 
trary to   accepted  beliefs  or  precon- 


ceived opinions.   A  delay  in  accepting 
new  theories  only  serves  to  ripen  the 
truth  of  them  if  they  are  true  and,  if 
not  true,  the  falsity  as  surely  comes  to 
light.       Chalmers    says,    '  There  is  a 
gi-eat    purpose  served  in    society    by 
that  law  of  nature  in  virtue  of  which 
it  is  that  great  bodies  move  slowly  ' 
(Bridgewater  Treatise).     In  all   com- 
munities which  are  advancing,  there 
seem  to  be  two  elements,  an  innovat- 
ing one  and  a  combating  one  ;  this  is 
surely  beneficial,  as  if  there  were  only 
one  element,  it  would   probably  hap- 
pen  that    everything    would    be    be- 
lieved, or,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
new  would  be  accepted.      Tucker,  in 
his  '  Light  of  Nature,'  says,  '  For  my 
part,  as  well   persuaded  as  I  am,  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  if  I  were  to 
meet  with  a  person  of  credit,  candour 
and  understanding  who  should   call  it 
in  question,  I  would  give  him  a  hear- 
ing.'    These  extracts  show  concisely 
the  proper  spirit  in  which  to  investi- 
gate new  theories  ;  it   is  no  argument 
to  say  that  because  a  theory  is  con- 
trary  to  our  opinions  it  is    untrue  ; 
the  point  is,  prove  it  so,  or  else  aban- 
don the  old  o])inions  or  reconcile  them 
with  the  new.   If  we  say  or  think  with 
some  that   the  present  thoughts  and 
reasonings  of  philosophers  are  irreli- 
gious and  scei)tical,  may  we  not  find 
the  cause  in   the   cold-blooded  machi- 
nery  of  the  Church  during  the  past 
fifty  years  ?    In  studying  the  religious 
history  during  this  time,  one  is  struck 
with  an  illiberality  of  feeling,  with  the 
unalterable  hostility  to  relaxation  and 
pleasure  ;  the  Wesleyan  system — also 
that  of  Whitfield   and  others— show, 
it   seems  to    me,    more   of    hell    and 
damnation  than  of   love  and  mercy. 
Every  eflfort   was  made  to    interdict 
pleasure ;   any    attempts    to    unravel 
the  mysteries  of  creation  or  to  prove 
the  truth   of  accepted  creeds  was  re- 
garded   as    blasphemous    by    certain 
classes  of  men  ;  even  now  geologists 
and  philosophers  with  new  creeds  are 
regarded  as  atheistical  if  they  do  not 
confoi'm  their  opinions  to  the  dicta  of 
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certain  'self-appointed  censors.  This 
class,  however,  has  been  gradually 
lessening,  and  the  more  liberal-minded 
opponents  of  the  new  creeds  are  inves- 
tigating and  testing  these  new  beliefs. 
There  is  no  accepted  belief  or  opinion, 
no  matter  how  old  or  long  established, 
which  was  not  at  some  time  or  other 
a  novelty  or  heresy  ;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  most  bitterly  persecuted  heresies 
have  become  accepted  truths,  though 
we  cannot  say  at  what  time  these 
may,  in  their  turn,  be  displaced  by 
newer  ones.  There  is  no  science, 
whether  of  religion,  mathematics  or 
anything  else,  that  is  exact,  for  the 
reason  that  its  axioms  have  been 
made  or  explained  by  man,  who  is 
fallible  ;  but  we  must  not  overlook 
the  great  amount  of  truth  conveyed  in 
them,  and  must  not  become  pessimists. 
The  revolt  of  reason  which  has  tak- 
en place  against  the  domineering  spirit 
of  religious  bigotry  may  perhaps  be 
carried  too  far,  as  it  is  terribly  fascin- 
ating to  exercise  tlie  reason  in  endea- 
vouring to  pry  further  into  the  secrets 
of  life  and  to  dream  dreams  of  a  bliss- 
ful state  when  by  '  differentiation  '  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  united 
in  one  community.  This  extreme  ten- 
sion of  thought  is  dangerous  to  the 
truly  religious  spirit,  as  it  creates 
doubt  and  scepticism,  unless  kept 
within  proper  control ;  the  argument, 
however,  that  things  are  '  spiritually 
discerned,'  I  do  not  believe,  unless  we 
understand  by  'spiritually  '  the  mean- 
ing to  be  '  rationally  ;'  therefore  any 
apparently  plausible  and  candid  inter- 
pretations of  creeds,  texts  and  theories 
must  be  studied,  as  a  duty  to  one's 
self,  for  the  reason  that  man  is  a  re- 
sponsible being.  Once  more,  we  are 
deluged  with  books  and  newspapers 
and  we  seek  relief  in  sensation,  we 
must  read  light  novels  and  see  burles- 
ques for  relief ;  this  is  the  reaction 
from  the  tension  and  may  only  be  a 
temporary  frivolity. 

What  then  is  the  proper  life  1  Car- 
lyle  says,  Work  !  and  that  the  thinker 
is  nothing  but  a   lichen  ;  but  if  the 


thinker  gives  expression  to  and  inter- 
change of  his  thought  it  is  surely  ac- 
tion. Knowledge  of  life  is  not  of  any 
practical  use  or  benefit  unless  acted 
upon ;  an  observer  of  social  and  politi- 
cal problems  effects  but  little  good  un- 
less his  observations  are  disseminated 
and  made  subject  to  criticism  by  those 
affected.  Whither  all  this  intellect- 
uality of  the  present  day  is  tending, 
who  can  say  1  The  attendance  at 
churches  has  declined,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  advanced  position  of  the  press, 
and  the  sermons  are  listened  to  with 
more  submission  than  study.  In  fact, 
to  a  great  many,  the  idea  of  attending 
a  church  in  these  days  is  repugnant  ; 
just  as  some  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
theatres. 

There  are  signs  of  an  abatement  of 
this  stern  and  long-continued  opposi- 
tion to  theatres.  A  meeting  of  the 
British  Social  Science  Congress  took 
place  recently  at  Manchester.  It  is 
curious  that,at  this  meeting,more  than 
one  clergyman  advocated  the  claims 
of  the  theatre  as  a  beneficial  agent,  in- 
stead of  following  the  usual  custom  of 
abusing  it  to  an  exti-eme  degi'ee.  An 
essay  was  read  by  a  clergyman  advo- 
cating the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  National  Theatre  in  order  to  pro- 
vide rational  amusement.  I  have  read 
somewhere  that,  in  London,  compara- 
tively uneducated  people  support  the 
legitimate  drama  at  Sadler's  Wells ; 
whilst  educated  '  West-Enders '  re- 
quire farces,  and  bafilets.  This  seems  to 
support  the  statement  that  intellect- 
uality has  been  the  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  drama.  The  statement  that 
when  the  Shakespearian  drama  is  well- 
acted  it  is  well -supported  is  not  correct, 
as  all  the  revivals  of  Shakespeare  have 
been  quickly  abandoned,  and  only  at- 
tracted for  a  time  by  their  pagean- 
try. The  success  of  Miss  Neilson  is 
due  not  to  her  playing  Shakespearian 
characters  but  to  her  beauty  and  na- 
tural grace  ;  her  success  would  be  fully 
as  great  if  she  took  other  characters;  of 
course  her  abilities  are  equal  to  her 
good  looks,  otherwise,  her  reputation 
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would  never  hare  been  what  ii  is. 
As  to  the  immorality  of  modern  plays 
and  players,  the  plays  are  what  the 
public  demand,  the  players  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  members  of  other 
professions.  Very  few  sensible  per- 
sons object  to  theati'ical  representa- 
tions ;  and  those  that  do,  object  for  the 
reason  that  the  associations  connected 
with  them  are  pernicious  and  are 
too  exciting  on  the  youthful  mind. 
If  the  effect  is  for  good  it  can  hardly 
be  too  exciting,  and  if  the  associations 
are  bad,  the  theatre  itself  is  not  culpa- 
ble but  rather  those  attending  it,  thus 
showing  that  the  onus  of  proof  i-ests 
on  those  who  assert  that  the  theatre 
is  immoral.  A  bishop,  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  Manchester,  said 
that  immoral  plays  were  supported  by 
the  aristocratic  classes,  and  that  the 
taste  and  morals  of  the  middle  classes 
were  much  purer,  and  that  he  believed 
the  theatre  to  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  good  ;  he  said  that  an  arch- 
deacon, an  acquaintance  of  his,  had  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  saved 
from  a  gambler's  fate  by  witnessing 
the  play  of  the  'Gamester.'  When  we 
think  that  for  years  the  clergy  have, 
with  bigoted  zeal,  endeavoured  to 
make  people  think  that  theatres  were 
hot-houses  of  sin,  it  is  extremely  plea- 
sant to  read  such  sentiments  as  the 
above,  coming  from  the  lips  of  high 
dignitaries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
be  said  that  for  one  example  of  good 
effected,  a  great  many  may  be  given 
showing  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  has 
been  done.  I  think,  if  these  cases  be 
carefully  examined  into,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  evil  has  come  from  the 
abuse  of  theatrical  pleasure,  or  over- 
indulgence, or,  perhaps,  the  persons 
upon  whom  it  has  had  an  evil  effect 
were  immoral  otherwise  and  merely 
'  took  in  '  the  theatre  in  their  course 
of  dissipation. 

Those  who  are  stained  with 
gross  moral  defects  are  sometimes, 
perhaps  very  often,  possessed  of  noble 
qualities  ;  and  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther they  do  not  really  exert  a  gi-eater 


influence  upon  men  than  those  whose 
morals  are  of  the  milk-and-water  type. 
It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  there  are 
characters  in  whom  the  proportions  of 
morality  and  immorality  are  perhaps 
about  equal  ;  and  these  characters  con- 
ceal their  immoralities  and  show  their 
moralities  as  prominently  as  possible 
t)  the  world  in  an  unctuous  sort  of 
way.  The  iinobservant  and  careless 
spectator  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween this  moral  hypocrisy  and  the 
true  moral  life.  The  appearance  is 
taken  for  the  reality.  We  hare  al 
met  with,  in  everyday  life,  the  person 
who,  by  a  dignified  reserve  and  a 
solemn  face,  together  with  a  few  ex- 
pressive gestures,  succeeds  in  gaining 
a  reputation  for  extreme  cleverness, 
erudition,  and  intellectuality.  Any  at- 
tempt made  by  one  suspicious  of  his 
abilities  is  baflled  by  the  dignified  re- 
serve of  this  superior  being.  He  may 
manage  to  go  through  this  life  without 
discovery;  but  he  leaves  no  impress 
upon  his  time — he  will  be  unknown  to 
posterity.  The  resemblance  between 
this  individual's  career  and  that  of  the 
previously  described  moralists  is  very 
close — the  moralist  specimen  being 
much  more  common.  This  is  a  sad 
evidence  of  the  superficiality  of  the 
present  age.  An  intellectual  man  de- 
veloped has  been  defined  as  *  one  who 
knows  everything  of  something  and 
something  of  everything ;  '  a  moral 
man  may  be  defined  as  one  who  knows 
not  bigotry  and  practises  charity. 
Those  who  deny  any  rights  to  the 
drama  cannot  properly  lay  claim  to 
come  within  eitherof  these  definitions. 
They  refuse  to  examine  or  criticise  the 
merits  or  demerits,  and,  by  lowering 
the  position  of  the  theatre,  think  that 
they  elevate  themselves — rather  aphar- 
isaical  mode  of  argument.  The  indi- 
vidual critic  or  scientist  in  these  days 
is  not  so  prominent  nor  so  influential 
as  he  was  ;  theories,  problems,  and  lit- 
erary successes  come  in  what  may  be 
called  oases  of  plenty;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear, in  fact  it  must  be  the  case  if  we 
believe  in  any  sort  of  theory  of  pro- 
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gression,  that  these  oases  are  depend- 
ent upon  and  are  the  natural  effects  of 
antecedent  causes.  Just  so  sure  as  dis- 
sipation brings  physical  ruin,  does  bigo- 
try and  mental  oppression  bring  revolt ; 
and  it  is  sad  to  think  what  evil  bigoted 
human  actions  have  caused  in  this  way, 
though  the  persons  who  performed 
them  w^ere  actuated  by  good  motives, 
but,  through  perverted  vision,  mistook 
the  cruelty  of  a  bigot  for  the  zeal  of  a 
hero.  'Tis  a  curious  study  in  psycho- 
logy that  a  man  sincerely  wishing  to 
do  right  does  wrong.  Take  the  instance 
of  Calvin,  who  fanatically  put  to  death 
Servetus ;  we  must  either  allow  that 
he  had  good  motives  and  was  moved 
by  a  desire  to  do  right  or  else  that  his 
motives  were  evil  and  cniel.  He  surely 
knew  that  it  was  wrong,  according  to 
Scripture,  to  take  life  in  a  spirit  of 
bigotry ;  but  allowed  his  conscience  to 
assure  itself  that  he  was  doing  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  upholding  the 
action  himself,  we  cannot  assume  that 
he  thought  himself  influenced  by  cruel 
motives. 

In  conclusion  :  a  few  remarks  upon 
modern  philosophy  and  the  antagon- 
istic cavillings  against  it.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  is  that  it  induces  a 
feeling  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
Better  it  is  that  the  danger  of  experi- 
encing a  period  of  infidelity  should  be 
incurred  than  that  the  mind  should  be 
in  a  state  of  quiescence.  There  is  im- 
planted within  the  breast  of  every  one 
a  dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  and 
an  irrepressible  feeling  that  advance 
is  necf  ssary.  The  earnest  seeker  after 
truth,  vacillating  between  imperfect 
science  on  the  one  hand  and  a  perfect 
divine  faith  on  the  other,  will  advance, 
slowly  it  may  be,  towards  a  clear  dis- 
cernment that  the  two  are  not  irrecon- 
cilable ;  the  great  risk  to  every  one  is 
that  of  hastily  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions. Supposing  that  we  allow  that 
the  whole  school  of  modern  science 
and  philosophy  is  full  of  mischievous 
errors:  these  will  serve  agood  purpose, 
and  will,  by  provoking  discussion,  help 
us  in   our   progress  towards  absolute 


truth.  The  i-efutation  of  error  does 
not  constitute  the  establishment  of 
truth  absolutely  ;  it  I'cmoves  the 
stumbling  blocks.  Some  say  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  man's  powers  ;  and 
that  only  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge is  attainable  by,  and  necessary 
fur,  life.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  must 
perforce  rest  content  with  it  ;  but  the 
ditiiculty  is  in  the  query  as  to  where 
that  limit  is,  and  whether  we  have  yet 
reached  it.  Is  it  not  more  philosophi- 
cal to  think  that  our  jiowers  are  illi- 
mitable with  one  exception,  and  that 
we  should  study  out  all  problems  of 
science  no  matter  what  they  are,  until 
we  approximate  as  near  as  we  can  to 
absolute  truth  ?  In  studying  the  sys- 
tem of  Spinoza,  one  can  see  that  his 
i-eligious  belief  has  too  deeply  marked 
it,  and  that  pi-ejudice  has  affected 
too  many  of  his  conclusions.  Scien- 
tists often  commence  an  investigation 
with  the  desire  to  prove  a  cei-tain  pet 
theory,  and  every  discovery  is  perhaps 
unconsciously  made  to  conform  to  the 
theory — this  combined,  with  religious 
or  other  prejudice?,  is  certain  to  colour 
and  aflect  their  deductions.  The  So- 
cratic  philosophy  means  the  desire  for 
perfect  knowledge  and  divine  truth;but 
when  this  desire  is  directed  towards 
proving  by  scientific  reasonings  what 
are  purely  matters  of  feeling,  such  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  freedom 
of  will,  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
then  philosophy  starts  on  false  pre- 
mises. Supposing  that  we  could  prove 
the  existence  of  God  on  purely  scien- 
tific grounds,  would  we  not  lose  by  it, 
and  make  the  existence  dependent,  in 
our  minds  at  least,  upon  this  proof  ? 
The  same  may  be  said  of  attempts  to 
find  the  creative  power.  Neverthe- 
less, any  attempt  to  confirm  by  ana- 
logy and  to  corroborate  the  truth,  is 
justifiable  and  allowable  ;  but  '  who  by 
taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  to 
his  stature  ] '  That  religion  requires 
science  to  confirm  it,  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  but  that  science  can  confirm 
religion  is  a  totally  diflerent  question. 
The  proof  that   religion  does  not  re- 
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quire  science  may  be  found  in  the  fact  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  reli- 

that,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  gious  truth.    If  we  have  the  religious 

scientific  allusions  are  not  to  be  found  truth,  science  cannot  conflict  with  it ; 

in  Holy  Writ.      I  would  say  that  our  but    if  we  have  true  science   and  it 

clear  duty  is  to  examine  in  a  spiiit  of  conflicts  with  religion,  then  our  ideas 

charity  all  theories,  to  accept  the  bet-  of  religion  are  wrong.     Let  us  seek 

ter  for  the  good,  and  not  to  condemn  and  we  shall  find, 
-with   bigoted  zeal  science  because  it 


BALLAD  OF  THE  POET'S  THOUGHT. 

BY    CHARLES    E.    D.    ROBERTS,  B.A.,  CHATHAM,  N.B. 

A  POET  was  vexed  with  the  fume  of  the  street, 
With  tumult  wearied,  with  dia  distraught ; 
And  very  few  of  the  passing  feet 

Would  stay  to  listen  the  truths  he  taught. 
And  he  said — "  My  labour  is  all  for  naught ; 
I  will  go,  and  at  Nature's  lips  drink  deep  " — 

For  he  knew  not  the  wealth  of  the  Poet's  Thought, 
Though  sweet  to  win,  was  bitter  to  keep. 

So  he  left  the  hurry  and  dust  and  heat, 

For  the  free  green  forest  where  man  was  not ; 
And  found  in  the  wilderness'  deep  retreat 

That  favour  with  Nature  which  much  he  sought. 

She  spake  with  him,  nor  denied  him  aught, 
In  waking  vision  or  visioned  sleep. 

But  little  he  guessed  the  wealth  she  brought, 
Though  sweet  to  win,  was  bitter  to  keep. 

But  now  when  his  bosom,  grown  replete, 

Would  lighten  itself  in  song  of  what 
It  had  gathered  in  silence,  he  could  meet 

No  answering  thrill  from  his  passion  caught. 

Then  grieving  he  fled  from  that  lonely  spot 
To  where  men  work,  and  are  weary,  and  weep  ; 

For  he  said — "  The  wealth  for  which  I  wrought 
Is  sweet  to  win,  but  bitter  to  keep." 

l'envoi. 

O  Poets,  bewailing  your  hapless  lot 

That  ye  may  not  in  Nature  your  whole  hearts  steep, 
Know  that  the  wealth  of  the  Poet's  Thought 

Is  sweet  to  win,  hut  hitter  to  keep. 
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BY  CHARLES  PELHAM  MULVANY. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  thirty  years  1 
ago  one  saw  some  remains  in 
the  Irish  Metropolis  of  the  brilliant 
society  that  had  survived  the  national  i 
freedom.  I  can  remember,  as  a  child,  ' 
seeing  old  Lord  Plunket,  the  great 
Chancellor,  the  prosecutor  of  Robert 
Emmet,  the  wielder  of  the  nationalist 
thunder  in  the  last  Irish  Parliament.  | 
He  was  then  very  old,  but  able  to  ; 
walk  in  his  garden  at  Old  Connaught,  j 
His  grandson,  Mr.  David  Plunket,  is 
now  M..  P.  for  Dublin  Universityand 
well  sustains  the  family  traditions  of 
incisive  eloquence.  The  mannerism 
of  some  of  the  great  orators  of  the 
Irish  Commons,  the  cutting  sarcasm 
and  incessant  antithesis  of  Flood  and 
Grattan,  produced  a  school  of  imitators 
among  the  first  generation  of  those 
who  succeeded  them  as  members  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  on  one  occasion  when  an 
Irish  member  happening  to  walk  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  politi- 
cal opponent,  one  of  the  then  power- 
ful House  of  Annesley,  learned  that 
Annesley's  sister  was  that  night  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  visitors'  gallery. 
It  seems  incredible,  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
a  fact,  that  the  Irish  member  in  ques- 
tion in  the  heat  of  debate  made  use  of 
the  following  words  :  '  The  Annesleys, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  ever  been  traitors 
to  their  country,  personally  and  poli- 
tically worthless,  from  the  toothless 
hag  that  sits  grinning  in  the  gallery 
to  the  white-livered  recreant  who  stands 
cowering  on  the  floor.'  It  is  needless 
to  add  a  duel  was  the  result,  and  in- 
deed, in  a  society  tolerant  of  such  lan- 
guage, what  other  remedy  existed  1 


At  the  time  I  speak  of,  many  sur- 
vivals of  the  old  fire-eating  customs 
still  were  to  be  found  in  Dublin.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  erect  figure 
and  beautiful  white  hair  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stanley — poor  Destene's  second 
when  O'Connell,  without  it  is  be- 
lieved intending  it,  shot  him  dead  in 
a  duel  forced  on  the  great  Agitator  by 
his  opponent.  O'Connell,  it  is  well 
known,  would  never  after  this  accept 
a  challenge,  and  to  the  last  the  me- 
mory of  Destene  weighed  heavily  on 
his  forgiving  and  benevolent  heai-t. 
In  many  families  the  duelling  pistols 
were  carefully  preserved  and  kept 
ready  for  use,  long  after  the  ordeal 
by  battle  had  become  obsolete.  They 
were  certainly  admirable  weapons  for 
nice  accuracy  of  aim.  A  small  bolt  at- 
tached to  the  lock,  by  being  slipped 
back,  made  the  trigger  so  easily  pulled 
that  the  slightest  touch  sufiiced  to  dis- 
charge the  weapon  without  disturbing 
the  aim.  This  was  called  the  '  hair 
trigger.'  The  favourite  place  for  duel- 
ling appointments  was  called  the 
'  fifteen  acres,'  a  portion  of  the  beau- 
tiful Phoenix  Park,  but  so  flat  and 
treeless  as  to  present  no  object  by 
which  the  aim  of  either  combatant 
coula  be  adjusted.  Among  the  last 
representatives  of  the  duello,  was 
Mr.  CoHis,  a  veil-known  and  much 
respected  member  of  the  bar.  This 
gentleman,  though  of  a  generous  na- 
ture, had  a  sharp  tongue,  and  would 
often  say  things  which  seemed  to  dis- 
prove the  theory,  often  urged  in  apo- 
logy for  duelling,  that  it  tends  to 
check  the  disposition  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  those  we  mix  with.     Thus,  iB 
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a  diepufce  at  the  Dublin  Society  Coun- 
cil with  a  most  respectable  clergyman, 
who  happened  to  be  chaplain  lo  the 
Loch  JlospUal,  Mr.  Collis  said,  '  I  will 
not  be  put  down  by  you  who  live  on 
the  wages  of  the  filthiest  vice  ! '  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Collis  actually 
challenged  a  Dublin  tradesman,  a  ten- 
ant of  his,  with  whom  he  had  a  dis- 
pute as  to  rent.  Mr.  Collis,  a  most 
punctual  and  orderly  man,  was  first 
on  the  ground.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  when 
his  tardy  opponent  appeared,  'you 
have  neither  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man, nor  the  punctuality  of  a  trades- 
man ! '  For  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  this  gentleman  led  a  most  peace- 
able existence.  As  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  he  was  especi- 
ally noted  for  his  kindness  to  the 
young  men  who  frequented  that  li- 
brary as  students. 

I  well  remember  O'Connell.  When 
I  saw  him  most  often  he  was  in  his 
decadence,  the  slow  political  collapse 
which  followed  when  Celtic  Ireland 
found  out  that  the  most  influential  lead- 
er she  had  ever  possessed  shrank  from 
actual  revolution.  My  grandfather  had 
married  an  O'Connell,  a  near  relation 
of  the  popular  leader,  and  hence  there 
was  some  kindly  intercourse  between 
the  latter  and  my  father,  who  was  a 
Conservative  or  rather  Tory,  and  en- 
thusiastic for  all  the  institutions 
which  it  was  O'Connell's  mission  to 
denounce.  In  those  days  I  attended 
as  a  day-scholar  the  large  and  flourish- 
ing classical  school  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Flynn  in  Harcourt  Street — how  many 
a  morning  I  have  met  the  '  Liberator ' 
with  his  huge  figure  and  massive  face, 
as  wrapt  in  his  blue  cloak  fastened  by 
a  'repeal  button,'  i.e.,  a  gilt  button 
with  the  national  harp  for  device,  he 
stepped  from  his  house  in  Merrion 
Square.  Evil  days  had  come  to  the 
old  Tribune  of  the  People,  the  land  he 
loved  darkened  by  famine,  the  cause 
he  had  upheld  so  long  in  the  hands  of 
violent  rash-headed  young  men — power 
falling  from  his  hands, — yet  he  would 
always  have  a  kindly  smile  and  often 


stop  and  speak  to  me  as  I  passed  him.. 
In  1844  I  had  seen  him  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  marvellous  faculties  ;  I  had 
seen  ihen  and  later,  even  up  to  the 
year  of  his  death,  how  utterly  he  was 
loved  and  trusted  by  the  Catholics. 
He  deserved  it  all  by  what  his  voice 
had  won  for  them.  And  had  he  raised 
his  voice  for  armed  revolt  the  Nation 
would  have  followed  as  one  man.  For 
no  nationalist  leader  ever  had  his- 
sway  with  the  Irish  people.  '  Lord 
Edward'  was  indeed  popular  in  1798,. 
but  he  had  not  the  magic  influence 
of  oratory  which  brought  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  to  hear  O'Con- 
nell's prophesies  of  the  coming  great- 
ness of  Ireland.  I  seem  to  see  him  as 
I  saw  him  in  my  boyhood — to  seethe- 
majestic  figui-e,  his  hand  upraised  to 
the  dark  heights  above  him,  to  hear 
his  voice  as  he  adjured  the  people  '  by^ 
yonder  blvie  mountains,  where  you  and 
I  were  cradled  ! '  I  saw  his  funeraL 
train  pass  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 
It  was  a  dark  lowering  day,  such  days 
as  came  one  after  another  as  if  their 
gloom  would  never  end,  in  that  ter- 
rible winter  of  cholera  and  famine. 
But  amid  all  the  depression,  all  they> 
suffered  themselves,  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  could  still  turn  from 
their  own  terrible  calamities  to  mourn 
for  O'Connell.  It  was  a  national 
mourning.  Catholic  Dublin  in  all  her 
representative  poverty  and  squalor,, 
followed  the  hearse  to  Glasnevin  Cem- 
etery. 

The  intellectual  greatness  of  the 
political  leaders  of  Grattan's  time  found 
their  last  representative  in  O'Connell. 
The  others  were  clever  lawyers,  adroit 
debaters.  Whiteside  was  ever  most 
eloquent,  but  none  of  them  could  lead 
the  nation.  The  Young  Ireland  lead- 
ers were  transparently  honest,  they 
meant  to  fight,  but  they  had  no  influ- 
ence beyond  a  few  young  men  in  the 
cities.  I  have  heard  our  own  D'Arcy 
McGee  perorating  to  a  mob  in  Abbey- 
Street,  Dublin,  against  the  English 
soldiers  then  quartered  in  the  city. 
McGee  spoke  passionately — so  much 
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«o  that  as  his  body  swayed  from  the 
window  where  he  spoke,  a  woman 
within  held  her  arm  around  him  to 
prevent  his  losing  balance.  In  the 
midst  of  it  all,  old  General  Blakeney, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  a 
prime  favourite  with  the  Dublin  mob, 
rode  by.  He  had  been  seriously  ill, 
and  this  was  his  first  appearance  in 
public  since  recovery.  '  Boys  dear, 
three  cheers  for  the  Gineral  ! '  cried  a 
voice — and  instantly  the  rebel  orator's 
audience  left  him  to  cheer  the  '  ty- 
rant '  he  was  denouncing.  I  remem- 
ber another  instance  of  the  national 
humour  recognising  the  absurdity  of 
revolution  in  184S.  A  Dublin  black- 
smith, at  the  time  that  poor  Smith 
O'Brien's  pikes  were  openly  sold,  as- 
sumed the  designation,  \ery  often 
claimed  by  Dublin  tradesmen,  of 
*  Pike  maker  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.' 
These  pikes  could  have  hurt  nobody. 
Six-foot  spears  made  top-heavy  with 
■cumbrous  battle  axes,  they  were  very 
•different  from  the  long  sharp  spear 
blades,  some  of  which,  made  and  used 
in  1798,  were  to  my  knowledge  still 
treasured  in  Catholic  families  when  it 
was  thought  O'Connell  meant  war. 

One    more    recollection    and    this 
brief  jumbleoframblingremembrances 
shall  close.     In  the  first  Katfir  war,  a 
gallant  young  ensign  passed  from  the 
drawing-room  of  one  of  the  pleasantest    ; 
Catholic  families  in  Merrion   Square 
to  encounter  the  Kaffir  assegai  on  the 
battle-field,  where  now  stands    Fort 
Elizabeth.     It  was  natural  that  the 
fond  mother  in   Dublin  should  dwell 
much  on  her  boy's  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures.    One  thing  only   troubled    , 
her  loving  heart.     It  was  in  accord-    ] 
^nce  with  the  fitness  of  things  that    j 
the  dusky  warriors  should  die  under 
the  sword  of  her  boy — but  the  good 
lady  did  not  wish  their  punishment  to 
extend  any  further.     Africa  was  a  hot    i 


country  she  had  been  told,  but  by  all 
accounts  Purgatory  was  much  hotter. 
So  some  of  the  gold  fees  which  the 
good  doctor,  her  husband,  earned  so 
abundantly,  were,  it  is  said,  laid  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  hea- 
then who  had  died  or  might  die,  by 
the  '  Young  Captain's '  prowess.  Now 
as  to  this  story,  the  critical  historian 
must  remark,  that  the  Kathrs  being 
outer  heathens  were  precluded  from 
all  possibility  of  even  such  approach 
to  salvation  as  is  consistent  with  ad- 
mission to  Purgatory.  Masses  for 
their  souls  could  not  be  offered.  But 
it  is  historic  sober  truth  that  the  fol- 
lowing ballad  written  on  the  supposed 
circumstances  was  in  those  days 
chanted  with  great  glee  by  the  profes- 
sional ballad  singers  of  the  period, 
\inder  the  windows  of  one  great  house 
in  Merrion  Square,  North  : 

DIRGE. 
I. 

Oh,  pray  for  them  poor  haythen  Kaffirs  !  How 

quare ! 
The  iiagurs  they  knew  not  the  Captain  was 

there, 
Oh,  pray  to  the  Varj^in  to  pardon  the  guilt 
Of   the  sowls  of  the  Kaffirs  young  Corrigan 

kilt: 


Like  the  oats  of  Kilkennj',  those  pretty  push- 

eens, 
Sure  the  Captain  he  cut  them  to  small  smith- 
ereens- 
Sure  his  sword  it  was  all  dripping  red  to  the 

hilt 
With  tlie  blood  of  the  Kaffirs  brave  Corrigan 
kilt! 

in. 

Musha  I   dear  dirty  Dublin  grew  sad  at  the 

tale, 
And  the   boys  they  were  silent  that  shouted 

'  Repale  ! ' 
And   with  people  the  churches  and  chapels 

were  filt 
That  praved  for  them  Kaffirs  brave  Corrigan 

kilt. 
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BY    BELLE    CAMI'IJELL,    TORONTO. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  BROWN  had 
sailed  for  Europe,  leaving  the 
'household  in  charge  of  Barbara.  This 
young  lady  was  a  grave,  deep-thinking 
personage — in  fact,  a  blue-stocking  of 
the  most  pronounced  description, 
whose  studious  proclivities  had  won 
for  her  the  reputation  of  being  a 
sensible,  trustworthy  girl,  and  one 
well  suited  to  have  the  care  of  the 
house  in  her  parents'  absence.  This 
■opinion  was  not  entirely  mei-ited,  for 
Barbara's  insatiable  thirst  for  know- 
ledge frequently  carried  her  off  to  the 
•clouds,  and  her  sister  Bessie,  the  only 
aneniber  of  the  household  who  partic- 
ularly required  watching,  was  not 
above  taking  advantage  of  the  dazed 
'Condition  of  her  elder  sister's  faculties 
when  her  mind  was  brought  suddenly 
down  to  the  contemplation  of  sub- 
il unary  affairs. 

Barbara  entertained  the  most  su- 
preme contempt  for  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  man- — with  two  exceptions. 
Her  father,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
whom  she  loved  and  venerated,  and 
young  Dr.  Grey,  who  had  visited  at 
their  house  for  years,  and  wdiom  she 
liad  always  looked  upon  as  the  future 
husband  of  her  sister.  For  herself, 
^he  possibility  of  matrimony  had 
never  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  for 
a  moment ;  but  with  Bessie  it  was 
different.  The  child  was  a  mere  help- 
less butterfly,  and  a  husband  was  a 
mecessity. 

Bessie  had  no  objection  to  husbands, 
in  a  general  way,  but  she  had  a  de- 
cided talent  for  flirtation,  which  was 
necessarily  undeveloped  so  far,  owing 
to  her  mother's  lynx-eyed  regard  for 


the  proprieties,  but  which  she  intend- 
ed now  to  indulge. 

As  for  Dr.  Grey — she  shrugged  her 
pretty  shoulders  with  a  smile,  and  ex- 
pressed herself  to  the  eflect  that  Bar- 
bara was  as  blind  as  a  bat,  or  an  owl, 
or  anything  elsetlearned  and  stupid  ! 

Bessie  was  much  more  charitably 
disposed  to  the  members  of  the  nobler 
sex  than  her  scholarly  sister ;  and 
when  handsome,  fascinating  Mr.  Lloyd 
Venner  appeared  upon  the  horizon  of 
the  social  circle  to  which  she  belonged, 
she  was  interested  at  once,  and  exer- 
cised all  her  arts  to  wdn  him  to  her 
side.  She  was  quite  successful,  and, 
as  there  was  a  dash  and  dazzle  about 
this  young  gentleman  that  pleased  and 
captivated  her,  he  soon  became  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  her  house.  Bessie's 
innocent  susceptible  heart  was  not 
slow  to  follow  her  fancy's  lead,  and 
after  a  short  and  partly  secret  ac- 
quaintance, she  had  promised  to  be 
his  wife. 

'  What  an  obnoxious  odour  tobacco 
has !  '  exclaimed  Barbara  one  morn- 
ing, on  returning  from  Madame  Stein- 
hoff's  Seminary,  where  she  gave  les- 
sons in  Astronomy. 

'  Do  you  think  so,  dear  1 '  said 
Bessie,  sweetly.  *  I  thought  it  was 
rather  wholesome  !  I  have  read,  too, 
of  beings  of  your  order,  women  as  well 
as  men,  deriving  positive  inspiration 
from  the  use  of  it.  Had  you  not 
better  learn  to  smoke  Barbara,  for  the 
good  of  your  intellect  1 ' 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  my  intellect 
requires  any  artificial  stimulus  of  the 
kind,  Bessie ;  besides,  I  w  ould  wish 
my  inspiration  to  come  from  a  higher 
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source  !  Don't  try  to  be  smart,  child, 
it  only  amounts  to  rudeness,  and  is 
excessively  underbred  ! '  And  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room  with  her 
beautiful  pale  face  slightly  ruffled 
with  annoyance.  As  she  passed  the 
grate-fire  she  stood  still,  then  pointed 
with  her  sunshade  to  a  tiny  object 
that  lay  on  the  fender. 

'  Ah  ! '  she  said,  and  looked  at  her 
sister  with  a  kind  of  horror  in  her 
large  violet  eyes,  Bessie  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  looked  cross. 

'  Excuse  me,  Bessie,'  said  her  sister, 
'  but  when  the  olfactory  and  optic 
nerves  afford  such  corroborative  evi- 
dence, I  may,  without  impertinence, 
inquire  if  you  have  contracted  the 
pernicious  habit  which  you  were  so 
good  as  to  advise  me  to  adopt  ? ' 

'  Barbara,  for  goodness  sake,  don't 
be  a  goose  as  well  as  an  owl ! '  cried 
Bessie,  impatiently.  '  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  lady  smoking  !  Lloyd  was  here 
this  morning,  of  course,  and  as  /  like 
the  perfume  of  cigars,  I  told  him  he 
might  smoke  one.  Thei-e,  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  ! '  And  she  snapped  her 
fine  white  teeth  together  viciously. 
She  had  hoped  to  turn  her  sister  oflT 
the  scent,  in  more  senses  than  one,  by 
leading  her  into  a  discussion.  She 
had  failed,  however,  and  was  conse- 
quently in  rather  a  bad  temper. 

'  Has  Mr.  Venner  really  been  here?' 
asked  Barbara,  with  gi-ave  questioning 
eyes,  a  suspicion  of  her  own  defective 
stewardship  slowly  dawning  upon  her 
mind. 

'  Yes,  he  was  ! '  said  Bessie  sharply. 
*  And  as  he  did  not  come  to  see  you, 
why,  it's  all  right.  You  need  not 
look  at  me  like  that,  Barbara,  for  I 
have  promised  to  marry  Lloyd  Venner, 
and  that  before  papa  and  mamma  re- 
turn from  Europe ;  and  as  you  are 
powerless  to  prevent  it,  you  had 
better  make  the  best  of  it  ! '  And 
Bessie  confronted  her  bewildered  sister 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes. 
Her  lover  had  that  very  morning  ex- 
acted the  promise  of  which  she  spoke, 
and  she  had  been  tremblingly  regret- 


ting it,  and  wondering  at  the  same 
time  how  it  could  possibly  be  accom- 
plished, for  Lloyd  Venner  had  gained 
such  an  influence  over  the  foolish  girl 
that  the  thought  of  refusing  his  de- 
mands did  not  occur  to  her.  How- 
ever, when  her  sister  entered  and 
aroiised  her  temper,  by  her  antagonism 
to  her  lover,  .she  fired  up  at  once,  and 
gathering  courage  with  every  word, 
ftood  before  her  the  picture  of  wilful 
determination. 

Barbara  sank  into  a  sofa,  her  head 
resting  on  her  large  shapely  white- 
hand.  She  was  gradually  realizing 
the  importance  of  the  events  which 
were  passing  in  the  household,  to  the- 
significance  of  which  her  own  negli- 
gence had  rendered  her  blind.  She 
recalled  the  presence  of  the  two  seam- 
stresses that  worked  so  busily  in 
Bessie's  dressing-room,  and  remem- 
bered that  when  she  had  spoken  to 
the  latter  about  them,  she  had  ans- 
wered that  'she  was  in  need  of  a  lot 
of  new  winter  dresses.'  And  then 
poor  Barbara  remembered,  also,  with 
a  sharp  pang  of  self-reproach,  that,  al- 
though her  last  letter  to  her  father 
had  been  begun  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  introducing  Mr.  Lloyd  Venner 
to  his  notice,  she  had  forgotten  all 
about  that  insignificant,  but  exceed- 
ingly troublesome,  personage,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  certain  philosophical  argu- 
ment into  which  her  treacherous  pen 
had  carried  her.  Now,  thoroughly 
aroused,  she  resohed  to  send  a  per- 
emptory summons  to  her  parents  to- 
return  home  at  once ;  in  the  meantime,, 
she  would  watch  day  and  night,  if  she 
had  to  lock  aer  study-door,  and  sit  with 
hands  folded  in  the  drawing-room. 
Bessie  should  never  wed  that  dreadful 
young  man  while  the  worthy,  the 
noble  Dr.  Grey  stood  waiting  for  her 
hand. 

'  Bessie,  reflect  upon  what  you  are 
doing,'  she  said  ;  '  we  know  nothing 
of  this  stranger  whom  you  have  al- 
lowed thus  to  blind  your  better  judg- 
ment. Think  of  Dr.  Grey,  who  has 
loved  you  so  long  and  so  patiently. 
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and  rememVjer,  Bessie,  my  dear  child, 
what  a  dreadful;  what  a  wicked  thing 
it  would  be  to  take  such  an  ignoble 
advantage  of  your  mother's  absence.' 

'  Dr.  Grey,  indeed  !  '  cried  Bessie, 
with  a  laugh.  '  Let  me  tell  you,  my 
•dear  old  Bookworm,  for  I  fear  you 
will  never  find  out  for  yourself,  that 
it  is  you,  not  my  unworthy  self,  that 
your  excellent  Doctor  wants  for  his 
wife  ! ' 

Her  sister  looked  at  her  with  dis- 
ipleasure  gathering  in  her  face. 

'  What  possible  good  can  it  do  you 
to  make  such  an  absurd  statement  1 
Heally,  Bessie,  I  gave  you  credit  for 
some  sense  ! '  she  said  severely. 

'  Well,  I  never  gave  you  credit  for 
«,ny.  So  I'm  not  disappointed.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  But,  Barbara,  do  be  rational 
for  once — many  tha  man  who  has 
been  in  love  with  you  for  years,  and 
let  me  marry  the  one  who  wants  me  ! 
Do,  you  dear  old  duck  !  ' 

And  she  threw  her  arms  persua- 
■sively  around  her  sister's  neck.  She 
did  not  repulse  her,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought  she  said  seriously  : 
*  Bessie,  you  are  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  calling  me  by  the  name  of  some  bird 
that  I  suspect  you  of  a  latent  talent 
for  the  study  of  ornithology,  I  would 
advise  you,  my  dear,  to  forget  this 
vexatious  affair  in  the  pursuit  of  it.' 

Bessie  burst  into  a  loud  ringing 
laugh  and  ran  from  the  room,  firmly 
convinced  that  she  could  hood-wink 
her  sister  yet. 

Barbara  followed  her  at  once.  She 
dismissed  the  two  seamstresses,  paying 
them  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  which  Bessie  had  engaged  them. 
Bessie  did  not  mind  this  at  all,  for  her 
trousseau  was  almost  completed,  and 
the  best  part  of  it  securely  packed 
away  in  a  friend's  house. 

Mr.  Venner  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  his  betrothed  every  evening  ; 
he  did  not  press  her  to  name  the  day  of 
their  marriage,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  parents  to  return  within 
.a  certain  time,  Bessie  was  content  to 
wait.     Her   sister    was    now    always 


present  at  their  interviews,  and  her 
lover  was  so  evidently  annoyed  and 
displeased  that  poor  Bessie  was 
troubled  and  anxious.  Once  or  twice 
in  the  hall  where  she  bade  him  good- 
night, he  had  even  been  rough  and  un- 
kind in  his  manner,  and  as  time  went 
on,  she  was  much  perplexed.  The 
truth  was,  Mr.  Lloyd  Venner  was  ra- 
ther tired  of  the  girl  he  had  entrapped 
so  easily  and  had  begun  to  think  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  trouble,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  his  freedom.  One 
evening  he  did  not  come  as  usual,  and 
Bessie,  after  flitting  nervously  around 
for  a  while,  sat  down  to  read.  Pre- 
sently Barbara  entered  with  a  shade 
of  anxiety  upon  her  face. 

'  Bessie,  have  you  seen  papa's  gold- 
headed  cane  1 '  she  said.  '  That  valu- 
able one  that  the  students  gave  him, 
I  mean,  and  which  he  prizes  so  high- 

lyr 

'  No,  I  don't  remember  having  seen 
it  for  some  time.' 

'  It  usually  stands  in  the  hall,  but 
is  not  there  now  ;  I  have  questioned 
the  servants  but  they  know  nothing 
about  it. ' 

'  Nor  do  I,  Barbara.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  stolen.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  bell  rang, 
and  a  look  of  happiness  flashed  into 
Bessie's  face  while  her  sister's  dark- 
ened with  annoyance. 

These  expressions  changed  places, 
however,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Dr.  Grey  came  in.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  young  fellow  with  a  tall,  pow- 
erful figure,  intellectual  face  and  head, 
and  a  general  air  of  talent  and  capa- 
bility about  him.  His  hair  and  mous- 
tache were  blond,  eyes  clear,  blue,  and 
large,  and  features  handsome  and  reg- 
ular. Barbara  glanced  from  him  to 
her  sister  with  a  look  that  said,  '  Look 
on  this  picture,  and  on  that !  '  After 
he  had  taken  a  seat  she  told  him  about 
the  loss  of  the  cane,  but  he  could  only 
agree  with  her  that  it  had  been  stolen 
from  the  hall.  They  talked  together 
and  Bessie  read,  or  pretended  to  do 
so.     She  was  disappointed  at  the  non- 
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appearance  of  her  lover,  although  she 
half-dreaded  his  coming  now,  for  she 
knew  that   he  hated  Dr.  (irey,  while 
the  but  partially -concealed   contempt 
with   which  he  was   regarded  by  the 
latter,  made  her  face  burn  in  spite  of 
her  love.      But  besides  this,  there  was 
another  cause  for  her  disappointment, 
Bessie  was   little  more  than  a  child, 
though  a  wilful  one,  and  Mr.  Venner 
had  promised  to  bring  with  him  this 
evening  a  set  of  pearls,  necklet,  ear- 
rings, and  pin — which  Bessie  had  con- 
signed to  his  keeping  to   have  re-set. 
She  was  impatient  to  see   how  they 
were  improved   by   the  new  setting, 
and  when  ten  o'clock  arrived  without 
bringing   either  lover  or  jewels,  she 
arose  to  go  to  bed  with  tears  of  vexa- 
tion in  her  eyes.     Before  she  had  said 
good-night  the  bell  rang  again,  and  a 
servant  entered  and  handed  her  a  let- 
ter.     She  took  it  with  a  gratified  smile 
as  the  man  retired,  saying  no  answer 
was  required.     Bessie  just  glanced  at 
her  sister  and  Dr.  Grey  for  permission, 
and  then  tore  it  open.      In  a  few  mo- 
ments they  were  both  startled  by  a 
sharp  cry,  and  tui'ning  quickly  around, 
saw   Bessie  lying  on  the  floor.      She 
had  slipped  from  the  sofa  in  a   dead 
faint.     Her  sister  took  the   crushed 
paper  from  her  hand,  and   Dr.  Grey, 
seeing  she  began  to  recover   almost 
immediately,  lifted  her  gently  on  to 
the  lounge. 

'  Read  this  1 '  said  Barbara,  handing 
him  the  letter.  He  glanced  at  her 
white  face  and  blazing  eyes,  wondering 
to  see  such  a  change  upon  a  reposeful 
countenance,  then  after  a  moment  of 
hesitation,  took  the  paper  and  read  : 

'Dear  Miss  Bkow.v. — I  find  that 
constant  contact  with  that  iceberg  of 
a  sister  of  yours  has  cooled  the  love  I 
once  pi'ofe.ssed  for  your  foolish  little 
self.  You  will  consecjuently  excuse 
ray  future  absence  from  your  house, 
under  the  circumstances.  Hoping  you 
won't  spoil  your  pretty  eyes  over  ray 
loss — you  have  still  Dr.  Grey,  you 
know — I  will  say  adieu. 

*  Lloyd  Venner. 


'  P.  S.  —  I  forgot  to  take  the  pearls- 
to  Stag's,  so  will  keep  them  as  a  sou- 
venir. '  L.  V.' 

'  Dastard  !  '  muttered  Dr.  Grey,  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth.  *  The  in- 
famous scoundrel ! '  And  then  as  a 
shudder  ran  through  the  pitiful  little 
form  on  the  sofa,  he  knelt  beside  it 
and  chafed  the  cold  hands  tendei'ly. 

Bessie  opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing 
the  kind  friendly  face  bending  over 
her,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  sobs 
and  tears  upon  his  shoulder.  Dr. 
Grey  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted ; 
he  looked  upon  Bessie  quite  as  a  sis- 
ter, and  had  known  her  almost  front 
liabyhood.  He  petted  and  soothed 
her  into  calmness,  and  turned  to  give 
some  directions  to  her  sister  ;  she  was 
gone.  Barbara  thinking  that,  at 
last,  matters  had  adjusted  themselves^ 
between  these  two  as  she  wished, 
had  glided  from  the  room  with  all 
the  discretion  of  a  practised  raatch- 
raaker. 

Dr.  Grey  gave  his  instructions  to 
Bessie,  exacted  a  promise  that  they 
should  be  obeyed,  and  left  the  house. 
He  returned  next  evening.  Bar- 
bara was  alone.  He  laid  her  father's 
cane  upon  the  table. 

'  That  villain  has  had  enough  of 
that  ! '  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile. 
'  But  the  pearls  he  had  changed  into 
gold  ;  and,  for  Bessie's  sake,  I  let  them 

'  Good  heavens,  is  it  possible  1 '  ex- 
claimed Barbara,  betrayed  into  a  de- 
monstrative expression  for  once. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Barbara,  the  man  is 
a   thief — and    worse !     But    we    will 

I    hear  no  more  of  him  ;  he  has  left  the- 

1    city.' 

j         '  I  am  glad  and  grateful,'  she  said, 

I  and  before  he  could  say  another  word 
she  had  left  the  room.  He  bit  his. 
lip  and  sighed,  but  sat  down  and  wait- 
ed for  a  few  moments.  Bessie  came 
in  looking  both  pale  and  wan.  She- 
started  when  she  saw  her  father's- 
cane   lying  on  the  table,   and  caught 
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hold  of  a  chair,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  set  her  lips  firmly  together, 
and  went  over  to  the  young  doctor. 

'  Are  you  better  ? '  he  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

'Oh,  yes!  Did  you  want  me  par- 
ticularly, Harold  1 ' 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  She 
coloured  faintly,  then  laughed  softly 
and  said  : 

*  Barbara  told  me  you  wanted  me ! 
Harold,  my  sister  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  you — that  you  always  want 
rae,  and,  as  it's  just  a  little  awkward 
sometimes,  I  wish  you  would  make 
her  understand  that  it  isn't  me  you 
want. ' 

And  she  gave  him  her  hand  and 
smiled  in  his  face.  He  pressed  her 
hand  eagerly  in  his. 

'  Bessie,  do  you  think  I  have  any 
chance  1 '  he  cried.  '  I  have  never 
dared  to  breathe  a  word  to  her.  Your 
sister  is  not  like  other  women,  Bessie, 
you  know.' 

'  Oh,  but  she  is  a  woman  all  the 
same,  and  she  loves  you,  too,  only  she 
doesn't  know  anything  about  it,'  Bes- 
sie said,  sagely. 

Dr.  Grey  looked  at  her  with  an  ex- 
pi-ession  of  half  delight  and  half  doubt. 

'  Try  and  see  ! '  said  Bessie.  '  Only 
let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice — put 
it  to  her  in  the  plainest  possible  terms 
or  she  won't  understand  you. ' 

At  this  moment  Barbara  entered 
the  room,  and  seeing  the  two  sitting 
hand  in  hand,  she  beamed  upon  them 
and  walked  over  to  a  little  writing- 
desk.  She  did  not  write,  however, 
but  sat  looking  out  of  the  window 
with  a  pensive  face  and  a  longing,  far- 
away look  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

Bessie  smiled  and  slipped  away. 

Harold  Grey  rose  and  stood  beside 
the  woman  he  had  loved  silently  so 
long.  She  lifted  her  eyes  and  met  his 
with  all  the  strength  of  love  beaming 
in  them.  She  coloured  very  faintly, 
then  she,  too,  rose  and  they  stood 
looking  at  each  other. 

'  Is  it  all  settled  1  Has  Bessie  pro- 
mised to  many  you  1 '  she  asked,  lay- 


ing her  hand  upon  his  arm.  He  cap- 
tured it  with  his  other  hand  and  held 
it  tightly. 

'  It  isn't  settled  at  all,  Barbara,  but 
I  want  you  to  settle  it  now,  this  min- 
ute. Dearest  Barbara,  your  sister 
Bessie  is  a  sweet  little  thing,  but  I 
don't  want  her  for  my  wife  !  I  want 
you!  I  have  always  loved  you,  and 
you,  if  any  one,  must  be  my  wife  ! 
Will  you,  darling  ? ' 

He  gazed  down  upon  her,  smiling 
into  her  eyes  when  he  found  she  did 
not  draw  back  from  him,  and  wonder- 
ing if  he  had  made  himself  sufficiently 
plain. 

'  How  very  strange  !  '  murmured 
Barbara. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  love  the  loveliest  and  sweetest 
woman  in  all  the  world  ! '  cried  Dr. 
Grey,  gaily.  *  But  tell  me,  Barbara, 
will  you  marry  me  1 ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sweet, 
half  bewililered  smile. 

'  Why,  yes,  if  you  wish  it,  Harold 
— with  pleasui'e.' 

He  drew  her  to  his  heart  and 
pressed  one  passionate  kiss  upon 
her  lips.  She  trembled  all  over, 
and  blushed  pink  to  the  tips  of  her 
fingers. 

Then  she  said  softly  : 

'  I  believe  I  love  you,  Dr.  Grey.' 

'  Then,  am  I  the  most  blessed  of 
men  !  '  he  said. 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  and 
placed  them  on  his  shoulder,  and  laid 
her  smooth  flushed  cheek  upon  them, 
looking  up  at  him  dreamily. 

'  The  sensation  is  very  agreeable — 
veiy  exhilarating  I  '  she  murmured, 
and  then  joined  in  the  burst  of  merri- 
ment which  the  remarks  drew  from 
her  lover,  and  from  Bessie  who  had 
just  opened  the  door.  So  Barbara 
married  Dr.  Grey,  and  Bessie  went 
to  live  with  them.  She  never  found 
any  one  to  build  up  her  faith  in  man- 
kind which  Lloyd  Venner  had  so  cru- 
elly shattered  to  its  foundation.  She 
was  quite  content  to  be  *  old  maiden 
aunt '    to   her   sister's  children,    who 
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loved  her  almost  as  dearly  as  they  did  j  than    in    the    drawing-room — much, 

their  beautiful  mother.  '  much  oftener  in  his  laboratory  than 

Dr.  Grey  worships  his  wife,  and  if  in  her  kitchen,  he  is  pleased  and  hap- 

.she  is  more  frequently  in   his  study  ;  py  to  have  it  so. 


THE   FISHERMAN". 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GOETHE. 
BY  GOWA^'  LEA. 

THE  water  rushed,  the  water  swelled, 
A  fisherman  sat  near, 
And,  musing,  watched  his  line  within 
The  cool  and  purling  mere. 
And  as  he  sits,  and  as  he  lists. 
The  rising  waves  divide, 
When  forth  there  springs  a  water  sprite 
And  sits  down  by  his  side. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him  ; 
"  My  fishes  dost  thou  lure 
With  this  thy  worldly  wit  and  guile 
From  element  so  pure  ? 
Couldst  thou  but  know  our  peaceful  life- 
How  free  from  every  care. 
Thou  wouldest,  even  as  thou  art, 
Descend  our  joy  to  share. 

^'  Do  not  the  sun  and  moon  come  down 

To  lave  within  the  sea. 

Arising  from  the  ocean's  breast, 

In  fuller  radiancy  ? 

Doth  not  reflected  heaven  allure 

Thee  to  this  watery  blue, 

Nor  even  thine  own  countenance 

In  this  eternal  dew  1 " 

The  water  rushed,  and  as  it  touched 

His  naked  feet,  new  bliss 

Awoke  within  his  yearning  heart. 

As  it  had  been  love's  kiss. 

She  spake  to  him  ;  with  liquid  voice 

And  clear,  her  accents  fell  ; 

Half  drew  him  in  :  he  sank  beneath 

The  magic  of  her  spell. 
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BV    0.     YESSE, 


THE  question  before  us  is  as  simple 
as  need  be.  Is  there  or  is  there 
not  from  men  towards  women  what 
we  call  chivalry,  and  do  men  prove 
it  by  their  actions  1 

We  may  pass  over  the  offence  of 
making  a  young  lady  a  present  with- 
out giving  her  '  the  pi  ivilege  of  choos- 
ing' what  it  shall  be.  I  saw,  the 
other  day,  a  list  of  wedding  gifts,  a 
whole  column  of  the  paper  long.  It 
would  have  taxed  the  bride-to-be's 
ingenuity,  that  would.  Nor  need  we 
dwell  on  the  '  unsubstantial  pudding  ' 
— a  mere  vol  au  vent — of  a  compli- 
ment. We  all  take  kindly  to  them. 
I  know  I  do,  and  do  not  enquire  too 
curiously  into  them.  Why  should 
the  men  have  them  all  ?  Ladies  like 
them  too,  perhaps  just  the  shadow  of 
a  shade  better. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  solid  pudding. 
Mr.  TroUope  said,  it  seems,  '  they 
should  be  kept  harmless  while  men 
suffer.  They  should  be  kept  warm 
while  men  are  cold.  They  should  be 
kept  safe  while  men  are  in  danger. 
They  should  be  enabled  to  live  while 
men  die  in  their  defence.'  Let  us  see 
whether  this  be  true. 

Some  years  ago,  a  ship  called  the 
Northfleet,  at  the  outset  of  her  voyage 
to  Australia,  with  a  large  number, 
some  hundreds,  of  emigrants — men, 
women,  and  children — was  wrecked,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  by  collision  with 
another  vessel,  off  Dungeness  in  the 
British  Channel,  There  was  no  hope 
but  she  must  go  down.  There  was 
panic  and  tumult  of  course.  There 
was  an  indiscriminate  rush,  they  knew 
not  whither;  for  safety,  they  knew" 
4- 


not  where.  The  captain,  with  a  rifle 
in  his  hand  from  the  ship's  armoury, 
commanded  them  to  fall  back.  They 
.should  all  be  saved,  he  told  them,  a* 
far  as  time  would  allow,  and  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  leave  ;  but  the  wo- 
men and  children  should  go  first,  and 
he  would  shoot  any  man  on  the  spot 
who  should  disobey,  or  in  any  way  ob- 
struct the  performance  of  his  orders. 
One  man  did  disobey,  and  the  captain 
shot  him — shot  him  dead.  The  boats 
were  got  out,  properly  manned,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  women  and 
children  were  saved ;  but  time  was 
short ;  the  ship  went  down  with  all 
remaining  on  boai'd,  the  captain  with 
them.  This  is  no  scenic  effect,  got  up 
for  show ;  it  is  historically  true.  If 
this  was  not  chivalry  towards  women,, 
please  say  what  it  was?  If  this  was. 
not  being  kept  safe  while  men  were  in 
danger;  if  this  was  not  being  enabled 
to  live  while  men  died  in  their  defence; 
please  say  what  it  was  ?  But  we  have 
not  done  with  it.  Let  us  suppose 
that  time  had  .sufficed,  and  that  all 
had  been  saved.  A  curious  question 
arises  as  to  the  nature  of  the  captain's 
act  in  shooting  that  man.  Would  he 
have  been  tried  for  murder,  and,  if 
not,  why  not  1  What  right  had  he  to 
.shoot  him?  On  what  principle  did  he 
do  it  ?  Had  not  the  man  as  much 
right  to  have  his  life  saved  as  the  wo- 
men had  their's  ?  Was  life  not  as  dear 
to  him  as  to  them  ?  Was  he  better 
prepared  to  meet  a  sudden  and  fright- 
ful death  than  they  were  1  Were  its 
terrors  gi-eater  for  them  than  for  him  ] 
These  questions  are  answered  in  one 
word — Chivalry.      Had    the    captain 
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been  tried  and  inevitably  found  guilty 
of  the  homicide,  does  anyone  imagine 
that  he  would  have  had  any  more 
than  a  nominal  punishment?  And 
that  this  course  would  not  have  met 
with  universal  approval  1  One  word 
answers  it  all — Chivalry— the  highest 
foi'm  of  chivalry  of  men  towards  wo- 
men, chivalry  risingabovethestrongest 
trial  to  which  human  nature  can  be 
subjected  ;  chivalry  undeniable,  in- 
disputable. And  this  was  no  isolated 
case.  It  can  be  matched  by  thousands 
of  others.  It  is  no  more  than  every 
captain  would  do,  has  done.  This 
captain  was  a  Quixote  after  'Cervantes 
smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away.'  It  is 
the  rule.  If  two  persons  are  drown- 
ing, the  woman  is  saved  rather  than 
the  man.  If  two  persons  are  falling 
into  the  flames,  the  woman  is  saved 
rather  than  the  man.  It  is  no  more 
than  firemen,  lifeboat-men  do  every 
day.  The  chivalry  of  men  would  cry 
shame  on  them  were  it  otherwise. 

But,  we  are  asked,  '  would  any  un- 
selfish, true-hearted  woman  desire  such 
privileges,  or  take  advantage  of  them, 
if  she  could  possibly  help  it  ? '  Is  it 
not  an  '  ignoble  boon '  to  offer  to  such 
noble,heroic  women  as  Florence  Night- 
ingale and  Grace  Darling  1  The  ans- 
wer is  that  those  women  on  board  the 
Northfleei  were  not  heroines.  They 
were  a  promiscuous  lot  of  women 
taken  at  random  from  human  nature 
as  it  stands.  They  were  such  as  other 
women  are,  true-hearted  and  unselfish, 
some  of  them,  we  will  not  libel  them 
by  doubting.  But  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  among  them  all,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  say  (but,  for  that 
matter,  we  might  as  well  say  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand),  there  was 
one  Florence  Nightingale  or  one  Grace 
Darling.  The  fact  is  before  us;  they 
did  take  advantage  of  the  privilege, 
and  who  shall  condemn  these  poor 
terrified  women  ?  Not  I,  for  one. 
How  many  of  us  cherish  these  trans- 
cendental notions  ?  When  captives 
are  to  be  decimated,  and  the  lot  falls 
on  one  unhappy  wretch,  do  the  other 


nine  contend  which  of  them  shall 
take  his  place  1  When  an  unfortunate 
conscript  is  drawn,  do  the  other  young 
men  rush  forward  to  see  who  shall 
soonest  be  his  substitute  1 

The  great  and  fatal  mistake — and 
they  will  persist  in  making  it — of  all 
these  lady-writers  is  that  they  believe 
— or  affect  to  believe,  it  cannot  be 
more  than  that — that  womankind  is 
made  up  of  Florence  Nightingales  and 
Grace  Darlings  and  Maria  Theresas. 
They  are  there,  to  be  sure  ;  but  I  can 
give  these  writers  a  hand,  I  can  go  a 
step  higher  than  they  do,  I  can  cap  the 
climax  for  them,  I  can  crown  the 
apex  with  Sisters  of  Charity.  If 
there  be  angels  on  earth,  methinks 
they  be  these.  All  this  is  grand  and 
good  to  look  upon.  But  there  is  a 
reverse  to  the  medal.  Look  upon 
that  pictui-e  and  on  this ;  there  is  the 
other  extremity.  Whom  have  we 
here,  squatting  on  an  inverted  basket? 
A  fish-fag,  wrapped  in  a  man's  old 
coat  and  hat,  talking  billingsgate, 
reeling  with  gin,  odorous  of  fish, 
and  sucking  a  short  black  pipe. 
'  Well,  what  is  all  that  to  you,'  she 
says,  'if  I  am  a  "  drudge,"  I  earns  an 
honest  living,  and  that's  more  nor 
some  does.  There's  worse  nor  me.' 
Ah,  there  are,  my  good  woman,  much 
worse.  Let  us  take  the  train  to 
Tooting  Common,  and  pay  a  visit  to 
this  baby-farmer.  She  makes  a  living 
by  starving  infants  to  death,  or  rather, 
she  gets  her  hanging  for  it.  Can  this 
be  a  woman  ?  Can  maternal  instincts 
come  to  this  ]  Even  so.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  hang  a  woman,  but  it  has 
been  done,  and  done  righteously.  We 
have  no  partialities,  no  preference  for 
one  sex  over  the  other.  Crime  is 
crime,  find  it  where  you  may. 

There  is  another  line  which  has  ex- 
tremities too  ;  we  find  Howard  at  one 
end,  and  Burke  and  Hare  at  the  other; 
greater  monsters,  perhaps,  have  not 
lived.  What  would  you  ?  There  are 
saints  and  sinners,  male  and  female ; 
there  must  be  scaflfolds,  and  halters, 
and  hangmen. 
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Between  these  extremes,  then,  we 
have  every  conceivable  grade,  fair  and 
foul,  no  two  alike.  A  baby-farmer  is 
a  rare  monster,  but  a  Florence  Night- 
ingale is  just  as  remarkable  a  phenom- 
enon. We  never  hear  of  another ; 
we  never  hear  of  a  second  Grace 
Darling.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world  to  multiply  them,  if  they  could 
(we  may  make  sure  of  that),  these 
ladies  bring  them  up  again  and  again  ; 
they  ring  the  changes  upon  marvel- 
lously few  of  their  select  women.  We 
might  almost  fancy  women  crying, 
^  Save  us  from  our  friends  ! ' 

Let  us  change   the  picture  again. 
The  varieties  are   infinite.     Gaze    at 
this  drawing-room  beauty,  shimmering 
in  all  the  sheen  of  gauze,    and   lace, 
<ind  jewels.      Her  dress  is  made  by  a 
'womaii's  tailor,' with  so  exactanicety, 
that  every  line  and  every  part  of  her 
form  is  seen   in   its   proportionate  re- 
lief.  There  is  all  the  beauty  and  gi-ace 
of  the  sculptured  and  pictured  Venules 
in  that  glorious  little  gallery  called  the 
Tribune,  at  Florence  ;  all  the  charms 
of  those  famous  nudities  without  their 
immodesty.   Her  beauty  is  heightened 
with  all  the  devices  with  which  Piesse 
and    Lubin    can    supply   her — Piesse 
and  Lubin,  who  begin  their  advertise- 
ment in   the  mother-tongue,  but  are 
soon  driven  to  the  mystery  of  French, 
and,  having  exhausted  that,  have  still 
'  many  little    secrets'    behind,   which 
can  be   trusted  to  no  language,   how- 
ever little  generally  understood  by  any 
'  Peeping  Tom,'  who   might  j>ry  into 
them.     What  business  is  it  of  his  ?    I 
am  not  quite  clear  about  that.     As 
long  ago  as  the  Spectator,  one  of  his 
correspondents  asked  him  whether  he 
would  not  be  justified  in  putting  away 
a  woman  who  was  not  the  same  wo- 
man that  he  had  married?  And  Haw- 
thorne tells  a  story  of  a  bride  who  was 
vipset  out  of  a  coach,  on  her  wedding- 
day,  and  literally  fell  all  to  pieces,  so 
that  her  husband  looked  about  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her.      (Of  course, 
we  may  expect   that    Hawthorne  and 
Addison — what,  the  mild,  gentle  Ad- 


dison 1 — will  Vje  credited  with  '  coarse 
sneers,  heartless  ridicule,  and  insulting 
scorn '  like  '  Congreve,  Prior,  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Gay.')  Our  drawing-room 
belle  is  surrounded  by  admirers  ;  she 
sits  upon  beauty's  throne  ;  she  has  the 
ball  at  her  feet ;  kick  it,  my  lady, 
while  you  can.  Here  are  some  of  so- 
ciety's artificialities  of  Chivalry.  We 
care  not  to  discuss  them.  Drawing- 
rooms  are  no  strangers  to  mock-jewel- 
lery now-a-days. 

Would  you  see  the  other  side  of  the 
canvass  ?  It  is  well  to  see  all.  Take 
my  arm,  get  your  hat  and  overcoat 
from  a  fiunkey  in  primrose  plush  in 
the  hall,  give  him  his  tip,  and  pass  out. 
Button  your  coat  well  up — '  the  wind 
bites  shrewdly,  it  is  bitter  cold.'  Ah  ! 
whom,  we  had  almost  said  what,  have 
we  here?  A  wretched  creature,  shiver- 
ing and  starving,  half-clad  (but  that 
she  might  be  in  the  ball  room )  in  frow- 
sy rags  ;  a  tattered  shawl  drawn  close 
round  her  head  and  face  (seamed  and 
distorted  with  the  small-pox)  which 
she  clutches  with  a  bony  hand  over 
her  flat  bosom.  There  is  an  odour  of 
uncleanness.  Cast  it  not  up  to  her,  it 
is  not  her  fault — now.  Gently  lay  a 
coin,  and  see  that  it  be  not  a  small 
one,  on  her  outstretched  palm,  and 
pity  her  from  the  very  bottom  of  your 
heart.  Do  not  follow  her  to  the  den 
where  she  makes  her  lair.  There  is 
nothing  to  see  there  ;  no  rose-coloured 
curtains  ;  no  baths  with  hot  and  cold 
water  laid  on  ;  no  Turkish  towels  ;  no 
fresh  air  ;  no  fire  with  night-dress  air- 
ing before  it ;  no  clean  sheets ;  no 
change  of  linen.  There  are  no  cos- 
metics, none  of  the  making  up  of  a 
beauty  ;  Piesse  and  Lubin  do  not  deal 
with  this  class  of  customers. 

Well,  between  those  extremes  which, 
after  all,  we  have  but  faintly  shadow- 
ed out,  there  is  every  imaginable  gra- 
dation (we  have  already  said  so,  we 
believe),  some  who  touch  the  highest, 
who  are  an  honour  and  glory  to  wo- 
manhood; some  who  are  only  a  short 
step  above  the  lowest.  There  is  no 
standard  of  womankind.     There  is  no 
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hall-mark  ;  the  '  best  Sheffield  plate'  is 
as  good  as  silver — to  look  at.  One  is 
almost  ashamed  of  uttering  snch  tru- 
isms. 

It  is  infinitely  amusing  to  have  put 
before  us  little  selected  bits,  as  so  much 
gospel,  from  Wordsworth  or  whom 
not.  We  are  innocently  asked  to  take 
his  word  for  a  'Perfect  Woman.'  Y(.'.s, 
willingly  ;  but  then  how  many  perfect 
women  are  there  I  Was  there  ever  one  ? 
Was  ever  either  man  or  woman  per- 
fect ?  And  one  of  the  drollest  of  all 
droll  things  is  to  find  Charles  Lamb 
quoted  seriousiy.  The  most  fantastic 
of  all  writers  he  was  ;  never  happier 
than  when  delivering  himself  of  some 
grotesque  eccentricity  ;  the  more  ex- 
travagant, the  more  he  split  his  sleeve, 
and  the  more  we  all  grinned  with  him. 
Men,  he  said,  are  divided  into  two  or- 
ders, the  borrowers  and  the  lenders  ; 
the  former  are  all  that  is  open,  free, 
frank  and  big-hearted,  the  latter  a  par- 
cel of  miserable  curmudgeons,  actually 
asking  for  their  own.  Charles  Lamb 
of  all  men !  The  very  fact  that  he 
spoke  of  '  more  than  half  the  drudgery 
and  coarse  servitude  of  the  world  being 
performed  by  women '  is  enough  to 
make  one  set  it  down  as  some  maggot  of 
his  own.  And  so  we  find  it.  The  truth  is 
absolutely  the  contrary.  Take  the  vast 
bulk  of  drudgery  and  coarse  servitude 
performed  by  humanity,  and  you  will 
find  an  enormous  preponderance  done 
by  men.  Look  at  navvies ;  look  at 
scavengers ;  look  at  stablemen  ;  how 
many  more  1  Pshaw  !  these  Charles 
Lamb  bubbles  are  burst  with  a  breath. 

But,  admitted  that  women  perform 
drudgery.  Who  is  it  that  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  inflicts 
that  drudgery  upon  women  1  We  hear 
of  '  standing  at  the  wash-tub  '  as  about 
the  lowest  depth  of  drudgery,  yet  what 
woman  hesitates  to  make  another  wo- 
man stand  at  the  wash-tub  for  her  1 
When  women,  of  all  ranks,  themselves 
perform  all  the  drudgery  which  they 
would  scorn  to  task  another  woman 
with,  then  let  us  hear  of  the  drudgery 
inflicted  upon  women.     Lady  Trans- 


cendentalissima  comes  to  this  at  last, 
that  she  cannot  perform  the  drudgery 
of  drawing  on  her  stockings  or  brush- 
ing her  hair.  She  keeps  her  maid  up 
with  aching  eyelids  three  foui-ths  of 
the  night  because  my  lady  cannot  go 
through  the  drudgery  of  putting  her, 
self  to  bed.  And,  as  for  making  her 
own  dresses  or  clothes,  what  does 
Lady  Transcendentalissima  reck  of  the 
girls  sewing  with  closing  eyes  and 
aching  brains,  for  twenty  hours  at  a 
sti'etch,  kept  awake  with  strong  cofiee^ 
under  a  cruel  task-mistress? 

Or  look  at  it  in  this  way.  If  the 
widow  Jones,  left  with  a  large  family, 
is  not  to  get  bread  for  her  children 
by  honest  labour,  is  to  be  above 
drudgery,  how  is  she  to  get  it  ?  Is  she 
to  waste  her  time  in  idleness,  and 
come  upon  the  town  or  township  for 
relief  \  Is  she  to  be  degraded  to  a 
pauper?  Or  is  her  neighbour  Smith, 
who  has  enough  to  do  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  to  support  the  late  Jones' 
progeny  as  well  as  his  own,  to  be  a 
hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water 
for  both  ?  And  then,  when  the  Miss 
Joneses  grow  up,  are  they  to  be  kept 
loitering  about  the  streets,  looking 
into  the  shop  windows,  with  all  their 
glittering  temptations  ?  Are  they  not 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out  to  service, 
where  they  will  be  under  wholesome 
discipline  and  learn  to  manage  their 
own  households  when  in  good  time 
they  shall  have  them  1  where  they 
may  honestly  eai-n  those  fripperies  and 
fineries  which  they  prize  so  highly, 
and  which  they  loill  have,  honestly  if 
they  can,  but  in  some  way  or  other.. 
They  may  come  to  be  thrown  on  the 
streets  in  a  very  difFei'ent  sense,  and  then 
there  will  be  lamentations  over  their 
ruin.  Yes,  their  ruin  is  very  shock- 
inif,  it  makes  every  true  heart  bleed  ; 
but  whose  fault  has  it  been  1  The 
fault  of  those  visionaries  who  have 
told  them  that  drudgery,  as  they 
choose  to  call  it,  is  a  degradation  to  a 
woman.  Rap,  if  you  please.  Arise — 
oh,  no,  I  beg  his  pardon — descend  the 
spirit  of   Chai-les   Lamb.     Well,  sir,. 
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what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ? 
*  Pooh  !  Pooh  ! '  it  says,  '  if  I  chose 
to  l>lay  the  fool,  and  wear  the  cap  and 
bells,  and  you  were  simple  enoun;h  to 
take  it  all  seriously,  are  you  going  to 
put  it  all  off  on  my  shoulders  1  I  was 
thought  to  do  it  very  charmingly  well, 
and  1  am  really  very  much  mortified 
that  you  should  have  taken  me  for  a 
wis(;  man.  Did  you  not  know  that 
idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil  1  In  my 
time  every  schoolboy  was  told  that.  ' 

I  live  in  an  average,  ordinary  com- 
munity. I  have  had  long  and  very 
favourable  opportunities  of  examina- 
tion. I  have  made  an  approximate 
calculation,  and  I  venture  to  assert — 
let  those  disprove  it  who  can — that 
the  labour  performed  by  men  is  at 
least  seven  times  as  much  as  that  done 
by  women ;  and  more,  if  the  women 
were  multiplied  by  seven,  they  could 
not  do  the  men's  work.  I  was  greatly 
pleased,  w^hen  I  arrived  at  this  result, 
to  find  that  women  could  dispense  with 
doing  more.  Please  to  propose  a  recipe 
forknockingofFthat one-seventh.  'Bar- 
kiss  is  willin'.'  Such  terms  as  '  coarse 
drudgery  '  would  not  be  of  my  choos- 
ing ;  I  would  rather  speak  of  the  '  dig- 
nity of  labour.' 

I  have  got  thus  far  without  much 
difficulty.  But  what  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  so  extremely  damaging  to 
women  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
deal  with  it  without  an  appearance  of 
unfairness,  which  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid.  If  I  were  a  woman 
with  this  great  cause — whatever  it  may 
be — so  much  at  heart,  I  would  say,'  My 
dear  sisters,  beware  of  the  pen  ;  it  is  a 
dangerous  little  implement,  and,  in 
our  hands,  is  apt  to  play  most  mischie- 
vous pranks.'  I  have  but  this  very 
moment  read  a  '  Lady's  Letter  '  in  an 
old  country  paper.  She  speaks  of  some 
ladies  at  the  Grosvenor  (lallery  so 
'  disguised  and  disfigured  by  extraor- 
dinary eccentricity  of  dress  as  to  cause 
•quite  a  sensation  in  the  crowd,  and  to 
be  actually  mobbed.'  These  same 
ladies  she  afterwards  finds  at  the 
Albermarle  Club,  a  mixed  club  of  men 


and  women,  where,  with  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  they  Itehave  in  an  exceed- 
ingly unladylike  manner,  which  is 
their  frequent  habit.  Presently,  she 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  cats,  which,  it 
seems,  are  taking  the  place  of  lap  dogs. 
She  remarks  upon  'the  incon.sistencies 
of  a  cat's  nature,  its  varying  humours 
and  strange  fancies,  and  of  its  femi- 
nine characteristics  generally,  which 
any  one  who  has  made  the  female 
mind  his  study  will  easily  recognise  as 
the  elements  of  worry  and  uncertainty 
which  are  sure  to  find  their  way  into 
matrimonial  establishments.'  Pray  do 
not  lose  the  full  force  of  that — read  it 
again.  Yet  this  very  lady,  having 
volunteered  all  this,  about  which  she 
might  have  kept  silence,  says  '  she  is 
sorry  that  the  enemies  of  female  en- 
franchisement should  thus  have  other 
arguments  given  them  wherewith  to 
revile.'  To  revile  !  Now  all  that  is 
these  ladies  to  a  nicety.  They  cut  one 
another  up  with  a  sharper  ])en  than 
any  man  ever  uses,  and  then  they  say 
that  men  '  revile.' 

It  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
told  the  story  about  Maria  Theresa.  It 
is  very  well  told,  but  it  comes  to  this 
— that  the  highest  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  her  was  to  call  her  a 
'  king  ;  '  to  liken  her  to  a  man  ;  to  at- 
tribute to  her  masculine  excellence  and 
superiority.  This  is  not  much.  Well 
it  were  if  there  were  no  worse  to  come. 
It  was  unwise  to  say  that  '  weakness, 
in  fact,  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
poor  and  pitiable  negation.  All  the  best 
things  earth  has  to  bestow,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  itself,  are  won  by 
strength — strength  of  energy,  courage, 
intellect,  virtue,  love,  and  strength  in 
other  ways  '  which  need  not  be  all  enu- 
merated. It  was  unwise  to  say  so,  be- 
cause very  soon  afterward  we  are  told 
that  '  women  are  the  weaker,'  so  weak 
that  when  '  the  large-minded,  heroic 
men  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  '  were 
ti-ansformed  into  '  profligate  fops,'  and 
'coarse,  brutal  sots  and  sensualists,' 
they  were,  '  in  this  downwai-d  course, 
most   dutifully  followed  by   women.' 
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That  is.  they  hare  not  the  '  strength  '  i 
to  strike  out  their  own  path,  and  to  j 
keep  to  it,  but  can  only  follow  where  ' 
men  lead.  Far,  indeed,  very  far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  what  may  be  the  femi- 
nine of  profligate  fops  and  of  coarse  : 
brutal  sots  and  sensualists;  but  that  is 
what  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
women  became  ;  insomuch  that  they 
were  the  objects  of  '  heartless  ridicule 
and  insiilting  scorn,'  from  the  same 
class  of  men  who  have,  both  before 
and  since,  treated  of  them  in  a  '  pure 
and  noble  tone.'  It  seems  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  heartless  ridi- 
cule and  insulting  scorn  should  excite 
indignation  in  any  one  who  applies  to 
whole  generations  of  men  such  terms  as 
profligate  fops,  and  to  other  whole  gene- 
rations of  men  such  terms  as  coarse  and 
brutal  sots  and  sensualists.  It.  would 
appear  that  from  the  'moral  degrada- 
tion'of  that  pit  women  would  not  have 
'emerged,'  except  by  the  helping  hand 
which  the  '  generous  recognition  '  of 
men,  who  had  again  changed,  held  out 
to  them.  There  is  here  no  intentional 
misrepresentation  nor  exaggeration, 
yet  I  am  startled  at  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. I  desire  to  refer  the  i-eader  to  the 
February  number  of  the  Canadian' 
Monthly.  Let  it  not  be  taken  on  my 
authority,  but  on  that  of  the  writer 
there. 

Then  it  is  admitted  that  '  of  late 
symptoms  of  an  evil  reaction  have  ap- 
peared, especially  among  the  women  of 
what  is  called  "  society."  '  Otherwise 
such  a  satire  as  the  Girl  of  the  Period, 
we  are  told, could  never  have  appeared. 
Nor,  which  is  '  more  conclusive  still, 
could  certain  popular  novels  by  lady 
novelists,  conveying  the  most  odious 
and  hateful,  though  apparently  quite 
involuntary  and  unconscious  satire  ' 
(which  makes  it  so  much  the  worse) 
'  on  the  writers  and  on  all  their  sex, 
have  ever  had  an  existence.'  This,  one 
would  think,  is  about  as  strong  as  it 
could  be  made,  yet  is  understated.  No- 
thing more  damaging  to  the  estimation 
in  which  women  ought  to  be  held  could 
possibly  be  imagined  than  the  books 


which  they  write  about   themselves. 
Examples  are  at  hand  in  abundance,, 
but  they  shall  not  be  inflicted    upon 
the  reader.    I  do  not  find  any  attempt 
to  account  for  this  '  evil  reaction.'  We 
are  told  '  that  it  has  no  doubt  sprung 
from  various  causes.'     What  causes? 
There  is  no  hint  here  that  women  have 
been  dragged  down  by  men.    It  is  left 
in  mystery.   Weie  there  any  suflicient 
or  satisfactory  causes,  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  stated.  In 
their  absence  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve in  their  nonexistence.     We  are 
told,  however,  that   '  past  experience 
seems  to  prove  that,  as  long  as  women 
are  taught  to  believe  their  chief  end  in 
life  is  to  please  men,  their  worth  and 
dignity  can  never  have  a  sound  and  se- 
cure foundation.    They  will  always  be 
tempted  to  seek  their  object  by  igno- 
ble and  debasing  means,  and  to  sacri- 
fice delicacy,  truth,  and  principle  in 
the    pursuit.'      It  is  most  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  on  behalf  of  both  men  and 
women,  that  past  experience  proves- 
no  such  thing,  for  it  is  ditiicult  to  say 
to  Avhich  of  the  sexes  it  is  the  more 
discreditable.     Let  us  rejoice  that  all 
this  is  mere  matter  of  opinion  ;  that  a 
margin  is  left  us  at  least.     Past  ex- 
perience seems  to  prove.     They  will 
always  be  tempted.     Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  they  resist  the  temptation 
or  yield  to   it?    If  the  former,  how 
does    this    writer    know    that    such 
temptation  is  ever  felt  1  It  is  so  much 
waste  paper.     We  have  nothing  to  da 
with  temptations.     An  offence  must 
be    known    to    have  been  committed 
before  anyone  can  be  charged  with  it. 
We    must    suppose    that   it   is  not 
said  without   authority    that    women 
'  are  taught  to  believe  their  chief  end 
in  life  is  to  please  men.'      But  then 
comes  the  question,  who  teaches  them '? 
And    what   force    does    this  teaching 
carry  w  ith  it  1     It  is  answered  for  us 
at  page  301  of  the  September  Num- 
ber of  this  Magazine  for  1878  in  an 
I   article  called  '  Women's  Work.'  There 
we  are  told  that  it  is    '  natural '  for 
mothers  to  set  before  daua[hters  as  the 
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end  and  aim  of  their  being  tliat  thej 
may  be  well  married.  Well,  if  this 
teaching  is  natvrul,  it  will  continue, 
because  a  nature  which  has  existed  for 
all  time,  and  which,  like  all  nature,  is 
ineradicable,  will  certainly  not  be  set 
aside  by  any  crotchets  of  1880,  or  of 
any  other  particular  period.  Let  us 
devoutly  hope  then,  I  say,  that  wo- 
men may  continue  to  desire  to  please 
men — for  they  irill  continue — without 
all  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
feminine  character  that  are  here  asso- 
ciated with  that  desire  ;  that  the  ever- 
lasting relations  between  the  sexes 
may  endure  without  women  losing 
their  worth  and  dignity,  without  their 
resorting  to  any  ignoble  and  debasing 
means,  without  their  sacrifice  of  deli- 
cacy, truth,  and  principle.  A  most 
comprehensive  degradation  of  charac- 
tei',  indeed  ! 

Let  us  do  this  wn-iter  no  injustice  if 
we  can  help  it.  There  may  be  some 
limitation  intended.  It  may  be  meant 
that,  if  it  be  made  not  the  chief,  but 
only  the  partial  end  in  life,  all  these 
pernicious  results  may  not  ensue. 
Very  good.  But  it  is  certainly 
strongly  suggested  that,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  is  made  the  end  of  life,  so  far 
must  these  bad  consequences  follow. 
It  would  certainly  be  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  a  question  of 
degree  only.  There  must  be  more  or 
less  of  ignoble  and  debasing  means, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  You  cannot 
touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  at  all, 
even  though  you  do  not  bury  your 
whole  hands  in  it. 

The  life  of  women  consists  of  two 
momentous  periods — before  marriage 
and  after  it.  Let  us  take  the  first  in 
order  of  time.  This  happens  to  all  wo- 
men, whether  ultimately  married  or 
not.  Now,  all  the  world  knows  that, 
at  that  time — the  younger  years  of 
life — it  is  woman's  chief  end  in  life  to 
please  men.  If  we  had  not  the  au- 
thority for  it  thatlhave  quoted  above, 
and  of  all  the  multitude  of  women's 
own  books,  we  might  read  it  for  our- 
selves in  the  Great   Book  of  Nature. 


They  may  be  students,  writers,  poets, 
artists,  actresses,  musicians — nay,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  other  day,  mathe- 
maticians, they  will  still  have  the 
same  end  in  life.  They  will  still  de- 
•sire  to  please  men,  to  marry;  to  fulfil 
their  destiny,  to  become  wives  and 
mothers.  Else  they  are  not  women. 
'  And  what  for  no? '  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  this  cannot  be  with  perfect 
innocence,  without  loss  of  worth  and 
dignity,  without  resorting  to  ignoble 
and  debasing  means,  without  sacrifice 
of  delicacy,  truth,  and  principle  1  For- 
bid the  idea  !  Otherwise,  what  sort 
of  women  must  men  have  to  make 
wives  of  ?  Deterioration  of  character 
such  as  that  is  irremediable.  A  woman 
is  not  untrue  to-day  and  true  to-mor- 
row ;  she  may  be,  but  it  will  be  by 
mere  accident ;  you  cannot  count 
upon  it. 

Then  let  us  take  the  period  after 
marriage.  Let  us  imagine  a  gentle, 
simple,  pure,  true,  kind-hearted  wo- 
man ;  no  genius,  with  no  special  pur- 
suit, with  no  turn  for  anything.  Her 
whole  aim  in  life  is  to  please  her  hus- 
band— we  may  surely,  witho^it  any 
great  sti-etch,  suppose  him  worthy  of 
it — she  shares  his  joys  and  his  griefs, 
his  successes  and  his  misfortunes  ;  she 
exults  in  his  glory  ;  when  the  world 
frowns  upon  him,  she  clings  to  him. 
She  is  proud  of  her  childi'en  because 
they  are  his  ;  she  delights  in  the  or- 
dering of  her  household  because  it  is 
for  his  comfort.  She  has  never  heard 
of  Woman's  Rights,  and  would  not 
know  what  they  meant  if  she  had. 
She  may  be  a  poor,  spiritless  crea- 
ture, but  she  fulfils  her  destiny  ;  she 
does  her  duty  ;  she  carries  an  easy  con- 
science, and  she  is  happy.  Read 
Washington  Irving's  '  Sketch '  of 
'  The  Wife,'  written  in  the  kindliest 
possible  spirit  towards  women,  but 
before  Rights  came  into  fashion.  Shall 
it  be  said  that  such  women  lose  their 
worth  and  dignity,  resort  to  ignoble 
and  debasing  means,  and  sacrifice  their 
delicacy,  truth,  and  principle  ? 

Here  then  we  have  two  periods  in 
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the  lives  of  women.  In  the  one  they 
do,  and  in  the  other  they  may,  make 
it  their  chief  end  and  aim  to  please 
men.  This  may  be  matter  for  cen- 
sure, according  to  opinion.  But  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  judgment  delivered 
upon  it  in  this  case  is  outrageously 
severe.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  use  of  such  words.  Try  changing 
them  in  form,  but  not  in  substance — 
unworthy  and  undignitied,  ignoble  and 
debasing,  indelicate,  untrue,  and  un- 
principled. The  best  hope  is  that  it  is 
an  instance  of  betrayal  by  the  pen. 
If  it  should  have  been  written  by  an 
avowed  advocate  of  'Women's  Rights,' 
who  dreams  of  seeing  '  Woman  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  Man,  legally,  polit- 
ically, and  socially  his  equal '  (socially 


women  are  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  equals  of  men  already)  passes 
comprehension. 

What  sort  of  opinion  of  men  must 
be  entertained  by  women,  who  think 
that  they  I'ender  themselves  most  ac- 
ceptable to  them  by  loss  of  worth  and 
dignity,  by  ignoble  and  debasing 
means,  by  sacrifice  of  delicaev,  truth 
and  principle,  I  have  not*  thought  it 
worth  while  to  consider.  To  appreciate 
this  duly,  it  must  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  'profligate  fops,' 
and  '  course  and  brutal  sots  and  sen- 
sualists.' 

When  compliments  of  this  kind  are 
flying  about  one's  head,  it  is  best  for 
him  to  retire  out  of  the  way. 


MARY    MAGDALEN 

AN  EASTER  POEM. 
BY    FIDELIS. 


IN  the  still  garden — wet  with  early  showers, 
Ere  yet  the  Easter  sun  had  risen  fair, 
Ur  waked  to  opening  life  the  April  flowers, 
She  walked — sad-hearted —  there. 

And,  when  the  voice  her  heart  might  well  have  known 
Broke  gently  on  her  sorrow  and  despair, 

She  mourning  said,  "My  Lord  is  taken  hence, 
Alas  !  I  know  not  where  I" 

Then,  only,  when  He  spoke  her  name  aloud, 
As  He  alone  could  say  it — sorrow  passed 

Into  adoring  joy,  as  low  she  bowed 
Before  her  Lord —  at  last  ! 

So  often,  in  this  dim  gray  life  of  ours 
That  holds  but  promise  of  the  day  to  be. 

We  wander  weary  and  disconsolate — 
Still  asking—"  Where  is  He  ?  " 

We  thouglit  that  He  had  our  Redeemer  been, 
Looked  for  His  loving  Presence  evermore, 

And  now,  men  tell  us  we  may  look  in  vain 
For  Him — from  shore  to  shore  ! 
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For  tliey  have  sent  their  curious  gaze  afar, 

And  found  Him  not  in  niatter  or  in  thought, 
Through  biundless  space,  to  Earth's  remotest  star, 

Tliey  tell  us  "  He  is  not  !  " 

And,  looking  far  awiiy,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes, 

And  hearts  that  ache  for  lack  of  outward  sign, 
We  miss  the  very  Presence  by  our  side, 

So  human,  so  Divine  I 

So,  knowing  not  the  voice  that  spoke  so  clear, 

From  heart  to  heart,  all  through  our  wandering  way, 

We  mourn  as  lost  the  Lord  who  is  so  near, 
Whom  none  can  take  away  ! 

We  touch  His  garment,  and  we  know  it  not, 

Yet  healing  flows  through  every  throbbing  vein  ; 

His  smile  of  peace  breaks  through  our  troubled  thought, 
Like  sunshine  through  the  rain. 

His  voice  is  speaking  through  our  dreariest  hours. 

In  tenderest  tones— had  we  but  ears  to  hear — 
His  loving  hand  is  ever  clasping  ours. 

When  none,  we  think,  is  near  ! 

When  the  sad  heart  is  sore  with  thankless  toil. 

And  conflict  all  unknown  to  outward  sight. 
He  stills  the  tossing  tempest  of  the  soul, 

And  gives  "  songs  in  the  niwht." 

o  o  o 

And  even  when  our  faith,  we  think,  is  dead. 

And  dearest  hopes  to  disappointment  turn. 
Unknown,  He  joins  us  on  our  sorrowing  way 

And  makes  our  cold  hearts  burn. 

But  when,  in  soir.e  sharp  crisis  of  our  life. 

The  dumb  heart  sinks  without  a  hope  or  claim, 
The  Lord  reveals  Himself  in  power  at  last. 

And  speaks  our  very  name. 

And  losing  doubt  in  certainty  most  sweet. 

And  fllled  with  shame  for  blindness  lasting  lung. 

We  own  our  Master,  cast  us  at  His  feet, 
Loved,  yet  unknown  so  long. 

Then,  the  dim  dawn  turns  to  the  Easter  Day, 

We  go,  with  hearts  that  love  and  gladness  All, 
To  tell  of  Him  they  have  not  taken  away, 

The  Lord  is  with  us  still  ! 
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A  CRITICISM  OF  MR.  NORRIS'S  ARTICLE  ON  '  CANADIAN 
NATIONALITY.' 


BY  BENJAMIN  W.     R.    TAYLER,   HALIFAX. 


A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  last 
number  of  this  Magazine 
urges  a  plea  for  a  distinct  Canadian 
nationality,  which,  although  by  no 
means  a  novel  subject,  should  cer- 
tainly be  credited  with  a  decided  origi- 
nality of  handling.  Unfortunately, 
however,  originality  does  not  consti- 
tute, in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men 
of  sober  judgment,  a  desideratum  for 
novel  expex'iments,  such  as  suggested 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, and  experience  teaches  that  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  depart  from  well- 
regulated  custom,  unless  such  custom 
has  been  found  insufficient,  or  until 
new  ways  and  means  have  been  de- 
vised which  are  superior  to  the  old 
ones. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  a 
proper  sense  of  our  importance  as  a 
Dominion  has  sprung  up  in  the  breasts 
of  the  majority  of  the  Canadian  people; 
but  opinions,  privately  and  publicly 
expressed,  rather  show  a  desire  for 
closer  connection  with  the  Mother 
Country  than  for  absolute  independ- 
ence. Take,  for  instance,  the  utterances 
of  the  press  of  Canada.  With  only  a 
couple  of  exceptions,  they  maintain  a 
tone  of  unswer\'ing  loyalty  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  exceptions  mentioned  are 
confined  to  two  or  three  weekly  or 
monthly  publications,  which,  if  we  ex- 
cept one  of  them,  have  really  little  or 
no  influence  among  u.s.  Two  questions 
which  would  naturally  be  asked  by  a 
disinterested  outsider  would  be,  1st, 
Has  the  Dominion  of  Canada  any  de- 
sire for  absolute  independence  ?  2nd. 
Does  England  desire  a  severance  of 
the  connection  which  binds  to  her 
four  millions  of  loyal  Canadian  sub- 
jects 1  To  both  these  questions  the  an- 
swer would  be :  No  !    In  the  first  place. 


if  Canada  wished  to  assume  independ- 
ence, the  press  (which,  after  all,  is 
the  great  exponent  of  public  opinion) 
would  not  be  slow  in  according  pub- 
licity to  such  expressions.  Read  the 
leading  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
Canada.  Would  any  right-thinking 
man  question  the  devoted  loyalty  to 
the  Imperial  Crown?  Would  it  be 
possible  for  those  journals  to  publicly 
declare  that,  above  all  things,  British 
connection  was  desirable,  and  pri- 
vately hold  opposite  opinions'?  If 
such  were  the  case  they  would  be 
traitors  to  themselves  and  to  their 
patrons  ;  and,  in  a  land  where  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  guaranteed, 
Editors  need  not  be  in  terror  of  impri- 
sonment and  stri})es  for  giving  expres- 
sion to  what  they  deemed  the  Vjest 
course  to  pursue  in  ensuring  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country.  In  the  second 
place,  passing  events  prove  undeniably 
that  the  British  Government  is  be- 
coming more  alive  every  day  to  the 
importance  of  its  colonial  possessions, 
and,  rather  than  weaken  the  ties  which 
bind  us  together,  is  seeking  to  streng- 
then them  in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  writer  of 
the  article  on  '  Canadian  Nationality  ' 
should  betray  his  political  predilec- 
tions with  regard  to  Imperial  affairs, 
and  uphold  English  Liberalism  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  pei'fect, 
while  he  denounces  the  Conservative 
party  with  such  choice  epithets  as 
'Tories'  and  'Jingoes.'  He  states 
thut  '  Jingoism  is  on  its  last  legs  in 
England  .  .  .  and  Afghanistan  is 
to  be  its  grave.'  Does  he  expect  the 
Canadian  people  to  consider  him  as  an 
oracle  on  such  subjects,  and  this  in 
face  of  the  triumphnnt  election  of  the 
Conservative  candidate  f or'Liverpool  ? 
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Possibly,  however,  an  overthrow  of 
theBeaconsfielu  Government  woiikl,  in 
a  certain  measure,  promote  the  views 
of  so-called  Colonial  Emancipators,  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  backed  up  by  John 
Bright  and  other  Liberal  lights  in 
England,  have  been  notoriously  an- 
tagonistic to  the  colonies,  while  it  has 
been  the  fixed  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  his  Cabinet  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  protecting  our  fellow-colo- 
nists, as  witness  the  very  cases  cited 
—  the  wars  in  Zululand  and  Afghan- 
istan. Millions  have  been  expended 
from  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  colonial  de- 
fences since  the  advent  of  the  Consei-- 
vative  Government  in  England,  which 
were  never  thought  of  during  the 
Gladstone  Administration  ;  and  it  is 
not  hazarding  a  rash  opinion,  but 
uttering  a  well-attested  fact,  when  the 
statement  is  here  made  that  the  Colo- 
nies have  never  been  so  well  cared  for 
by  the  Home  Government  at  any 
period  in  their  history  as  during  the 
last  seven  years. 

Now,  supposing  that  Canada  was  an 
independent  country,  'with  her  inde- 
pendence guaranteed  by  England,'  as 
the  writer  humorously  expresses  it, 
how  would  independence  elevate  the 
character  and  status  of  the  people  ] 
Would  it  elevate  them  socially  1  Why 
then  hold  the  opinion  that  we  require 
no  social  elevation,  being,  like  the 
American  people,  without  hereditary 
rank  and  landed  privileges  1  I  fail  to 
see  how  independence  would  affect  us 
socially,  unless  the  snobbery  of  some 
of  our  wealthier  classes  were  put  a 
stop  to  by  national  legislation.  Would 
independence  enable  us  to  secure  more 
favourable  loans  in  the  British  or  any 
other  money  market  ?  Would  it  put 
an  end  to  the  bitter  party-spirit  that 
dominates  our  politics?  Would  it  in- 
crease the  revenue  ?  Would  it  lessen 
taxation?  And,  lastly,  would  the  people 
of  the  Maritime  Pi'ovinces  submit  to  a 
nationality  in  which  the  influences  of 
the  Upper  Provinces  would  so  largely 
predominate?      The    argument    used 


that  the  United  States  .show  signs  of 
an  early  dissolution  has  no  bearing  on 
the  subject  whatever,  and  even  this 
statement  may  be  reasonaljly  ques- 
tioned, for  we  hear  every  day  that 
that  country  is  more  prosperous  now 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War  ; 
but  admitting  the  iissertions  as  cor- 
rect, '  that  they  are  in  a  dilemma, 
either  horn  of  which  is  fatal,'  that 
'  they  must  submit  either  to  the  mob 
and  the  commune,  and  see  their  cities 
blaze  away  as  they  did  three  years 
ago,  or  to  a  standing  army  and  a 
general  who  will  destroy  their  insti- 
tutions and  make  himself  dictator.' 
Admitting  these  possibilities,  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  we  may  not 
be  in  a  similar  position  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century  of  our  existence,  were- 
our  independence  assured  ?  If  '  na- 
tions on  this  Continent  grow  with- 
prodigious  strides  '  and  '  the  United 
States  are  fast  hastening  to  a  prema- 
ture old  age,'  what  miracle  would 
prevent  us  from  sharing  the  same 
fate  ?  Surely  the  writer  of  '  Canadian 
Nationality  '  perceives  that  the  very 
arguments  advanced  by  him  are,  if 
carefully  looked  into,  condemnatory 
of  his  theory. 

'  There  is  little  to  be  done,'  he 
writes.  *  A  Governor  elected  every 
seven  years  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  appointment  of  a  small 
diplomatic  body,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
flag,  are  all  that  is  needful.'  This  is 
indeed  a  charming  solution  of  a  very 
difficult  question.  Pray  what  more 
power  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Canadian  Governor  than  in  one  of 
Imperial  a]»pointment  ?  And  if  the 
elections,  which  take  place  every  four 
years,  should  cause  a  change  of  Gov- 
ernment ere  the  Governor's  term  of 
office  has  expired,  what  a  delightful 
prospect  it  would  be  for  future  politi- 
cians to  contemplate,  a  strong  Protec  ■ 
tionisst  Conservative  Governor  and  an 
out-and-out  Liberal  Free-Trade  Cabi- 
net. Then  political  questions  rivalling 
in  intricacy  the  Letellier  affair  would 
crop  up,  and  how  would  these  questions 
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"be  settled  1  By  referring  them  to  Eng- 
land as  that  question  was  1  Oh,  cer- 
tainly not  !  because  you  know  we  are 
independent  of  England.  By  inter- 
aiational  arbitration  1  The  internal 
affairs  of  a  country  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  outside  arbitration.  By 
civil  war?  That  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
we  would  indeed  present  a  ])itiable 
sight  to  the  civilized  world.  Instead  of 
its  bearing  any  similarity  to  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Wai' — instead  of  its  being 
North  versus  South,  or  East  rer-ws 
West — it  would  be  a  bitter  fight  for 
temporary  superiority  in  every  section 
of  the  Dominion.  Tory  would  be  ar- 
rayed against  Grit,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1790  would 
be  a  camp-meeting  in  quietness  com- 
])ared  to  the  fierce  conflicts  of  the 
Canadian  people.  This  question  alone 
.presents  such  a  variety  of  other  minor 
ones  that  the  mind  is  appalled  in 
thinking  of  them.  The  '  ado[)tion  of 
a  flag '  is  evidently  meant  by  the 
writer  as  a  grim  bit  of  humour.  The 
'  red,  white,  and  green,  vertically 
placed,'  is  as  original  a  device  as 
could  be  possibly  thought  of,  and  I 
would  advise  the  writer,  in  all  friend- 
liness, to  open  up  communication 
with  the  numerous  Central  and  South 
American  States,  and  offer  to  supply 
them  with  new  devices  for  flags  after 
every  successful  revolution.  As  revolu- 
tions take  place  regularly  every  month 
in  those  highly-favoured  countries,  the 
inventor  would  reap  a  rich  reward  for 
his  ingenuity.  But  why  should  the 
■colours  be  chosen  to  represent  only  the 
English,  Scotch,  French  and  Irish,  and 
why  preserve  their  old  national  col- 
ours in  the  assumption  of  a  new  na- 
tionality 1  Are  the  Germans  to  be 
neglected,  and  how  about  the  Iceland- 
ers, and  Russian  Mennonites,  the 
Indian  aborigines,  and  the  Chinese 
in  British  Columbia  1  Why  not  string 
the  thing  out  to  infinity  and  make  a 
rainbow  of  the  affair,   and   have  for 


a  national  coat-of-arms  the  beaver, 
dressed  d  la  John  Bull,  having  a  green 
feather  and  a  white  lily  twined  in  its 
hat  (the  latter  being  of  Canadian 
manufacture,  of  course)  playing  the 
Canadian  National  Anthem  on  a 
Scotch  bagpipe.  This  would  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  our  enemies, 
especially  the  Americans  ;  and  the 
inspired  bards  of  Canada  would  write 
national  patriotic  hymns,  something 
like  the  following  which  I  read  in  an 
American  paper  a  few  years  ago  : 

'  The  heaver  gaily  climljs  to  the  top 

Of  the  h)fty  maple  tree. 
And  shrieks  aloud  its  clarion  notes 

In  wild  triiunphant  glee. 
With  attitude  erect  and  fierce, 

He  dares  the  eagle's  beak  ; 
And  flops  his  tail  in  the  summer  breeze, 

With  a  wild,  defiant  shriek.' 

Independence  may  seem  to  some 
the  acme  of  happiness,  power,  and 
prosjierity ;  but  Canada  has  a  far 
brighter  future  before  her  by  continu- 
ing loyal  to  the  Crown,  than  by  as- 
suming a  separate  nationality.  The 
British  nation  is  waking  up  to  the 
importance  of  Imperial  Federation, 
the  solidification  of  the  Empire,  and 
proper  representation  of  Colonial  in- 
terests in  an  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  would  place  us  on  a  surer  footing 
and  safer  foundation  than  indepen- 
dence, and  as  representation  would 
probably  be  proportionate  to  the  popu- 
lation, Canada,  as  the  future  home  of 
the  millions  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  immigrants,  would  have  a  power- 
ful voice  in  the  counsels  of  the  Em- 
pire. I  am  not,  however,  discussing 
the  question  of  Imperial  Federation, 
but  nevertheless,  believe,  that  it  will 
be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  public  oi)inion,  which 
will  bind  the  Colonies  more  closely  to 
the  Mother  Country,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  a  proper  solidification  of 
that  Empire  '  over  which  the  sun 
never  sets.' 
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DOWN  SOUTH  IN  A  SAIL-BOAT. 


BY  ROBKRT  TYSON,  TORONTO. 


SINCE  Mr.  Macgregor  made  his 
celebrated  trip  in  the  first  Bob- 
Hoy  Canoe,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  '  cruising '  by  those  owners  of 
boats  and  canoes  who  can  command 
leisure-time  for  voyaging  in  their  own 
little  craft.  The  many  interior  water- 
courses of  this  great  continent  afford 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  cruising 
grounds.  There  are  few  better  things 
than  a  boat-cruise  to  tone  up  the  ner- 
vous system  and  brush  away  the  cob- 
webs generally,  in  the  case  of  the  aver- 
age city  man  of  sedentary  pursuits. 
The  monotony,  foul  air,  and  muscular 
inactivity  of  his  daily  life  give  place 
to  adventurous  novelty,  pure  air,  and 
steady  exercise.  He  usually  comes 
back  '  feeling  like  another  fellah,'  and 
all  the  more  appreciative  of  home  com- 
forts from  having  been  awhile  without 
them. 

The  writer  hereof  recently  made  a 
boat-trip  from  Toronto  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Considerable  preliminary 
knowledge  is  desirable  for  a  long  trip 
like  this  ;  knowledge  both  about  the 
country  to  be  travelled  and  the  best 
kind  of  craft  to  use.  The  lack  of  this 
in  my  case  led  to  some  mistakes  and 
mishaps,  whilst  furnishing  me  with  a 
large  quantity  of  that  high-priced  arti- 
cle called  experience.  A  frequent  plan 
for  a  voyage  of  this  kind  is  to  use  a 
light  canoe  ;.  depend  chiefly  on  the  oars 
for  propulsion  ;  carry  a  small  tent ; 
and  cook  and  sleep  on  shore.  Another 
plan  is  to  take  a  larger  boat,  fitted  with 
a  rainproof  shelter  ;  to  use  sail  more  ; 
and  to  cook  and  sleep  on  board  of  the 
boat  whilst  it  is  either   anchored  or 


hauled  ashore.  I  adopted  the  sccomi* 
plan,  intending  to  use  my  sail  almost 
exclusively,  as  I  was  too  weak  for  con- 
tinuous rowing.  My  intention  was  to- 
live  in  the  open  air  for  some  months  ;; 
my  object,  health. 

First,  then,  a  brief  description  of  my 
boat.  She  was  nearly  sixteen  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide,  and  sixteen  inches  deep^^ 
partly  decked  over  with  half -inch  pine, 
leaving  only  an  open  cockpit  about 
seven  feet  long  in  the  centre,  surround- 
ed by  a  high  combing.  Water-tight 
compartments  occupied  the  extreme 
stem  and  stern  ;  they  w^ere  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  fitted  to  the  boat's- 
shape,  and  complete  in  themselves. 
She  was  clinker-built,  had  a  deep 
oaken  keel,  and  was  rigged  with  main- 
sail and  jib.  Under  the  aft-deck  was 
a  nest  of  drawers,  containing  provis- 
ions, books,  toilet  requisites,  etc.,  etc. 
One  has  to  be  exceedingly  methodical 
with  the  multifarious  articles  needed 
in  a  cruise,  or  they  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  bother  and  confusion.  Un- 
arranged,  they  have  a  continual  ten- 
dency to  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  when  a  little  trampling  makes 
the  thing  complete.  My  clothing  was 
all  kept  in  water-tight  bags,  made  of 
cotton  duck,  and  dressed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  beeswax. 
When  these  were  filled,  and  tied  se- 
curely round  the  neck,  you  might  pitch 
them  overboard  for  a  cruise  on  th^ir 
own  account,  and  their  contents  would 
still  remain  '  dry  goods.'  These  bags 
served  for  pillows.  My  four  blankets 
were  also  in  a  water-proof  bag  :  '  Keep 
your  blankets  dry,'  is  a  fundamental 
rule  for  the  voyageur.  My  gun,  water- 
proof coat,  towels,   etc.,  were  thrust 
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into  straps  nailed  at  intervals  around    ' 
and  below  the  combing.     The  out6t 
comprised  also  a  1 5-1  b.  anchor,  120  feet 
of  7-16ths  of  an  inch  Manilla  rope  for    ; 
;a  cable,  two  good  pulley  blocks,  and  a    ' 
.mariner's  compass. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  strong, 
handsome,  comfortable  craft,  which  ! 
sailed  well,  and  lay  very  close  to  the 
wind ;  but  she  had  some  serious  de- 
fects, about  which  I  will  be  frank. 
Her  weight  was  excessive,  and  part  of 
it  too  high  up.  At  first  she  carried 
too  much  sail  and  too  heavy  a  boom  ; 
but  this  I  changed  en  route.  Her  long 
deep  keel  made  her  rather  slow  in 
*  going  about '  and  turning  with  the 
■oar,  and  awkward  to  haul  ashore. 
Though  standing  up  stiffly  under  a 
•moderate  breeze,  and  having  a  '  good 
run  aft,'  she  was  rather  too  fiat  in  the 
floor,  and  much  too  sharp  in  the  bow, 
■especially  above  water.  Considering  her 
great  weight,  she  was  not  hard  to  row. 
I  named  her  Tlie  X.  II.  Bishop,  after 
;an  American  gentleman  living  at  Lake 
George,  N.  Y.,  who,  in  1875  and  1876,  : 
•travelled  from  Pittsburg  to  Florida  in 
a  duck-boat.  He  afterwards  wrote  an  , 
account  of  his  voyage,  which  was  not 
jjublished  when  I  started.  , 

I  desired  to  make  the  whole  joui-ney    ■ 
by  water,  and  my  projected  route  was 
via    Lake  Ontario,   from    Toronto  to 
Port  Dalhousie  ;  through  the  Welland 
Canal    to  Port    Colborne  ;     via  Like    \ 
Erie    to   Cleveland    or   Toledo  ;   and    . 
thence  by  canal  to  the  Ohio  River,  at 
Portsmouth  or  Cincinnati,  making  a 
total  journey  of  between  500  and  600 
miles.    From  Cincinnati  I  had  a  noble    , 
waterway  of  1,500  miles  on  the  Ohio    ! 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans.    . 

A  mere  outline  of  my  journey  to  \ 
Cincinnati  will  be  sufficient.  With  a 
companion,  I  set  sail  in  my  boat  from  j 
the  boat-house  of  C  &  J.  Wharin, 
Toronto,  on  October  2nd,  1879,  and  | 
coasted  along  the  Lake  to  Port  Dal-  \ 
housie.  We  were  capsized  in  a  squall  i 
near  Port  Credit ;  righted  the  boat  ; 
without  assistance,  went  ashore, 'fixed  '  i 
■  things  up,  and  proceeded  to  Port  Dal-    [ 


housie.  Lake  Erie  being  dangerous 
for  small  boats  in  the  fall,  we  em- 
barked ourselves  and  boat  on  the 
schooner  A.  Muir,  which  took  us 
through  the  Welland  Canal,  and  along 
Lake  Erie  to  Detroit.  This  was  the 
terminus  of  my  friend's  journey,  and  I 
proceeded  alone  in  my  boat  to  Toledo, 
sailing  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Detroit  River  and  Lake  Erie.  At 
Toledo  I  found  that  the  canal  author- 
ities had  dispensed  with  most  of  the 
lock  tenders,  in  consequence  of  the 
keen  railway  competition  ;  so  that  I 
would  have  either  to  do,  or  to  hire, 
the  lockage  through  forty  or  fifty 
locks,  besides  paying  the  clearance  fee 
of  five  dollars.  Desiring  to  avoid  this, 
I  forwarded  my  boat  and  went  by 
railsvay  to  Cincinnati;  which  I  reached 
on  Friday,  October  24.  Here  a  chance 
inquiry  at  a  bookseller's  led  to  my  in- 
troduction to  members  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Canoe  Club  (a  jolly  brotherhood 
of  five),  from  whom  I  received  a  cor- 
dial welcome  as  a  brother  canoeist. 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin  gave  me  letters  of 
introduction  to  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
and  Mr.  George  B.  Ellard  took  me 
under  his  wing  genei'ally.  Chief- Jus- 
tice Longworth,  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  is 
the  founder  of  the  Club,  and  is  an 
active  member.  Their  head-quarters  is 
at  Ross  Lake,  Carthage,  a  large  pond 
ten  miles  from  the  city.  Here  they 
keep  their  canoes,  seven  in  number, 
and  have  a  small  frame  club  house.  In 
the  summer  they  usually  make  a  long 
trip  down  some  river ;  last  summer  it 
was  the  Alleghany.  They  meet  weekly 
at  the  club-house,  with  a  coloured  cook 
to  attend  to  creature  comforts  for 
them.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there 
was  a  race  between  two  Rob-Roy 
canoes  —  the  Skipjack,  Commodore 
Longworth,  and  the  Kelpie,  Com- 
mander Ellard.  A  third  Rob  Roy, 
the  Polhjicog,  was  prevented  by  the 
illness  of  its  owner  from  entering  the 
contest ;  but  the  Polbjicog  sufficiently 
distinguished  herself  by  capsizing  and 
throwing  into  three  feet  of  water  a 
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visitor  who  essayed  to  paddle  in  too 
•careless  a  manner.  I  hasten  to  remark 
that  the  Pol/i/ivoy's  victim  was  not  the 
writer  of  this  history.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  crankinessof  these  littlecanoes, 
the  race  was  made  under  sail — -twice 
to  windward  round  a  buoy  and  return 
— ten  strokes  of  the  j)addle  allowed  in 
'  going  about,' there  being  no  rudders. 
The  iSL-ipjacL  carried  twoleg-o'-mutton 
•sails  and  a  jib,  the  top  clew  of  the  jib 
being  fastened  to  one  of  the  rings  of 
the  foresail,  in  lieu  of  a  halyard.  Por- 
tions of  bamboo  hshing-rods  formed 
the  booms.  Mr.  Longworth  had  the 
Jib-sheet  in  his  teeth,  the  fore-sheet  in 
one  hand,  and  the  main-sheet  looped 
to  his  toe,  in  pursuance  of  the  golden 
rule  in  sailing  small  boats — never  tie 
your  sheet.  Mr.  EUard  had  only  two 
sheets  to  manage,  the  Kc/pie  beingjib- 
less,  with  a  lug  foresail  and  a  leg-o'- 
mutton  mainsail.  The  prize  contended 
for  was  a  handsome  breast-pin,  the 
j)roperty  of  the  Club,  bearing  the 
word  '  Champion,'  and  the  holder  is 
liable  to  instant  challenge  on  club 
days.  Sometimes  a  condition  of  the 
lace  is  that  all  the  canoes  are  to  be 
capsized  on  a  given  signal,  the  con- 
testants having  then  to  clamber  back 
into  their  canoes  and  finish  the  race  ; 
but  that  was  not  so  to-day.  The  racers 
managed  their  canoes  with  consider- 
able adroitness  in  the  gusty  wind  of 
the  pond.  Indeed,  their  skill  was  need- 
ed in  order  to  keep  right  side  up. 
.Sometimes  one  of  them  would  sud- 
denly thrust  his  leg  and  paddle-arm 
out  to  windward,  by  way  of  '  shifting 
ballast.'  These  canoes  under  sail  are 
fairy-like  little  craft.  Some  chaiFtook 
place  about  my  Scotch  bonnet  before 
the  start.  It  was  found  to  add  a  sea- 
manlike finish  to  Mr.  Ellard's  resolute 
countenance,  and  he  wore  it  during 
the  race.  The  Judge  suffered  a  defeat, 
but  consoled  himself  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  head-gear  of  his  opponent.  It 
took  all  the  heart  out  of  him,  he  said, 
to  sail  against  such  a  fierce-looking 
pirate. 

Mr.  Longworth  has  the  reputation 


of  great  ability,  impartiality,  and  up- 
rightness as  a  judge.  His  father,  who 
is  reputed  to  be  a  millionaire,  was  the 
introducer  of  the  Catawba  wine-grape 
into  Ohio.  'I'hey  reside  together  on 
the  beautiful  estate  at  Kookwood,  in 
the  old  family  house,  which  is  deco- 
rated and  furnished  after  the  mo.st 
finished  style  of  the  quiet  modern 
art-taste.  The  picture-room  contains 
valuable  works  by  Leslie,  Kualbach, 
and  other  artists  of  European  fame. 
But  I  must  not  go.ssip.  Nor  will  [ 
bore  my  readers  with  details  of  the 
kind  hospitality  of  my  Cincinnati 
friends  towards  the  Canadian  stranger. 
Owing  to  mishaps  on  the  lakes  and 
other  causes,  I  had  undergone  severe 
fatigue  and  nervous  worry,  and  was 
in  no  enviable  condition  on  reaching 
Cincinnati.  Alone  in  a  strange  city, 
in  poor  health,  with  discouraging  ex- 
perience behind  and  a  doubtful  jour- 
ney ahead,  the  cordial  and  warm- 
hearted recejjtion  I  met  with  cheered 
and  recuperated  me  more  than  I  can 
express. 

A  few  words  concerning  Cincinnati. 
It  is  a  smoky  city  of  350,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  with  many  interesting  fea- 
tures. Its  site  is  on  a  natural  plateau, 
by  the  Ohio,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  up  which  the  city  has 
climbed  and  overflowed,  as  it  were. 
Street-cars  of  the  city  proper  connect 
with  other  cars  which  are  hauled  up 
steep  inclined  planes  by  wire  ropes 
and  large  drums,  worked  by  powerful 
stationary  steam-engines.  Ready  com- 
munication is  thus  had  with  the  tops 
of  the  steep  hills  around,  an  altitude 
of  three  hundred  feet,  whence  other 
street  car  lines  connect  with  the  sub- 
urbs. Cincinnati  is  rich  in  beautiful 
suburbs,  stretching  for  miles  over  the 
rolling  uplands  and  pleasant  valleys 
which  are  the  natural  features  of  its 
surroundings.  Clifton  is  simply  the 
most  beautiful  place  I  ever  saw.  Ima- 
gine our  suburb  of  Rosedale  magnified 
twenty  times,  and  infinitely  diversi- 
fied and  adorned,  and  you  wdll  get  an 
idea  of  it.     There  are  several  fine  pub- 
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lie  parks,  and  the  finest  zoological  gar- 
dens in  the  States.  The  population 
of  the  city  is  a  very  musical  one,  and 
contains  a  large  German  element.  A 
beautiful  suspension-bridge,  of  great 
span,  hung  on  enormous  iron  cables, 
crosses  the  Ohio  between  Cincinnati 
and  Covington.  There  are  also  very 
fine  railroad  bridges. 

Tuesday,  October  28,  was  the  day 
of  ruy  first  introduction  to  river  life. 
Mr.  Greorge  W.  Pickard,  a  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  Shooting  Club, 
helped  me  to  get  my  boat  put  into  the 
water,  towards  afternoon,  and  saw  me 
oflf  with  hearty  good  wishes.  A  strong 
and  gusty  wind  was  blowing  up  the 
river.  The  only  way  to  get  along  was 
by  sailing  close-hauled,  backward  and 
forward  across  the  stream,  gaining  a 
little  on  the  wind  at  each  crossing, 
both  by  the  method  of  sailing  and  by 
the  current,  thus  making  a  zigzag 
course.  Boating  readers  are  familiar 
with  this  operation  of  '  tacking,'  or 
'  beating  up.'  In  ray  case  it  was  '  beat- 
ing down.'  I  made  about  six  miles 
before  anchoi-ing  for  the  night.  I 
watched  for  a  passing  steamer,  in  or- 
der to  find  where  the  '  steamer  chan- 
nel '  was  ;  then  chose  a  shallow  an- 
chorage on  the  other  side.  It  was  a 
lovely  spot.  The  river  runs  through 
a  gorge,  between  steep  hills  varying 
in  height  from  200  to  500  feet,  some- 
times wooded  to  the  crest,  sometimes 
clear  or  partly  cleared,  broken  by 
ravines,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  dwellings.  You  know  the  beau- 
tiful effect  of  hills  and  water  against 
a  background  of  sky — some  of  the 
nearer  hills  bathed  in  sunlight  and 
bright  colour,  others  of  a  dark  green, 
while  the  distant  ones  soften  down  to 
a  blueish  grey.  A  calm  bright  moon- 
light night  succeeded  to  the  bluster- 
ing day.  With  blankets,  two  water- 
proof bags  for  ]nllows,  and  a  mattrass 
improvised  from  some  spare  clothing, 
I  made  a  comfortable  bed  upon  the 
smooth  inside  lining  of  the  boat,  hav- 
ing fii'st  swept  it  carefully  with  the 
'  ship's  broom  ' — a  corn  duster.     My 


'  bed-room  ceiling  '  was  a  water-proof 
hatch-cloth,  buttoned  to  carriage-knob& 
around  the  outside  of  the  combing,, 
and  kept  from  sagging  dowTi  by  three- 
light  curved  cross-ribs,  which  are' 
taken  out  in  the  day  time.  A  foot  or 
two  of  this  hatch-cloth  was  left  un- 
buttoned, and  thrown  aside  above  the 
sleeper's  head,  in  order  to  give  fresh 
air.  (At  first  I  had  a  sort  of  water- 
proof hood  to  protect  this  open  space 
from  rain  and  dew,  but  I  unfortu- 
nately lost  it  on  the  lakes.)  Well,  I 
put  my  big  revolver  in  a  handy  posi- 
tion, and  was  soon  asleep.  After  .some 
hours  I  awoke,  and  heard  a  fine  tenor 
voice  singing,  '  Way  down  the  Su- 
wanee  river,'  accompanied  by  the  oc- 
casional splash  of  an  oar.  I  lay  and 
listened.  His  aiticulation  was  slow 
and  clear,  and  every  word  was  dis- 
tinctly audible  in  the  still  night  air. 
The  effect  was  charming.  Presently 
he  began  '  The  sweet  bye  and  bye.'  I 
looked  and  saw  that  it  was  the  boat- 
man on  a  passing  flat-boat.  He  con- 
tinued singing  at  intervals  until  his 
voice  faded  away  in  the  distance,  and 
I  slept  again, 

Wednesday,  October  29.— The  wind 
got  up  with  the  sun,  and  soon  blew 
blustering  and  squally  iip  stream,, 
sometimes  shifting  some  points  every 
few  minutes  as  the  squalls  came  down 
the  gorges.  I  was  tu-ed,  and  lay  most 
of  the  day  in  the  bright  warm  sun- 
shine, writing  my  journal  and  read- 
ing ;  then  sailed  three  or  four  miles, 
and  anchored  again.  The  water  in 
the  river  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years,  and  the  current  is  conse- 
quently very  slow.  Only  light-draught 
steamers  are  running,  but  some  of  these 
are  very  large  vessels.  They  are  nearly 
all  stern-wheel  boats,  propelled  by  one 
large  paddle-wheel  at  the  stern,  as 
wide  as  the  hull  of  the  boat,  and  look- 
ing just  like  an  undershot  watei'-wheel 
of  a  mill.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  is 
low,  broad,  and  flat,  and  the  upper 
works  are  built  up  in  two  storeys  or 
decks,  somewhat  as  on  lake  steamers, 
except    that    a    lai-ge    portion   of  the 
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lower  deck,  where  the  freight  and 
boilers  are,  is  left  entirely  open  at  the 
sides.  Forward  at  the  bow  are  two 
gangways,  with  derricks  for  hoisting 
them.  Two  slowly-putting  steam-pipes 
stand  eide  by  side  aft,  and  two  smoke 
funnels  side  Ijy  side  forward.  These 
steamers  can  run  their  noses  on  a  bank 
or  bar,  and  back  oli'  again  without  in- 
jury, Vjeing  protected  l)y  strong  iron 
boiler-plating.  When  a  stern-wheel 
boat  is  towing  barges,  she  does  not 
pull  them,  but  pushes  them  ahead  of 
her,  lashed  side  by  side,  and  securely 
fastened  to  her  broad  prow.  The 
barges  thus  miss  the  heavy  wash  of 
the  stern-wheel,  and  if  the  tow  runs 
aground  on  one  of  the  numerous  shal- 
lows, or  '  bai's,'  why  only  the  barges 
stick,  and  the  steamer  is  free  to  help 
them.  Some  of  the  stern-wheels  raise 
very  large  waves,  and  I  get  a  rock- 
ing as  the  vessels  pass,  but  not  enough 
to  cavise  discomfort  or  risk  a  wetting. 

ThursdHy,October  30. -Tacked  down 
nearly  all  day  against  a  head-wind, 
but  only  made  eleven  or  twelve  miles, 
owing  to  the  shiftiness  of  the  wind 
and  the  slowness  of  the  current.  There 
is  much  that  is  new  and  strange  in 
this  river  life,  and  I  enjoy  the  novelty 
of  it.  In  the  bright  freshness  of  these 
sunny  mornings  I  have  felt  delighted 
to  think  that  I  am  really  looking  on 
the  hills  of  Kentucky — a  name  of  ro- 
mantic charm  to  me  since  I  first  met 
with  it,  when  a  boy,  in  the  pages  of 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' 

This  morning  I  passed  Home  City, 
laid  out  for  a  town  by  a  Cincinnati 
Building  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion have  shown  excellent  taste,  both 
in  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  use 
they  have  made  of  it.  Here  the  hills 
on  the  Ohio  side  sink  to  a  wide  pla- 
teau well  above  high  water,  nearly  as 
level  as  a  railroad  embankment,  and 
well  wooded.  On  the  river  front  stand 
detached  villas  and  smaller  houses, 
but  all  pretty  and  tasteful.  There  is 
not  a  mean  building  among  them. 
The  effect  is  fine,  and  shames  some 
places  I  know,  where  the  people  use 
0 


the  river  front  for  out-buildings  and 
the  backs  of  houses.  '  James'  River 
Guide,'  with  its  maps  and  letter-press, 
enables  me  to  identify  the  places  I 
pass,  adding  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  journey.     It  also  gives  distances. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  and  towards 
sunset,  I  felt  lonely  amid  the  solitude 
of  the  great  river.  The  feeling  van- 
ished after  dark,  when  I  lay  reading 
and  writing  by  the  light  of  my  lamp 
under  the  hatch-cloth.  I  anchored  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
river. 

Friday,  October  31. — It  had  been 
a  keen  night,  and  the  boat  was  covered 
with  hoar  frost.  I  bustled  about,  lit 
the  coal-oil  stove,  got  some  hot  por- 
ridge, lifted  the  anchor,  aud  start- 
ed just  as  the  sun  came  up.  My  stove 
is  a  single-wick  '  Florence,'  number 
'  0,'  with  oven.  It  works  admirably, 
cooks  almost  anything,  and  is  a  great 
addition  to  a  boatman's  comfort.  I 
have  it  fixed  just  underneath  the  for- 
ward deck,  so  that  it  is  completely 
protected  from  wind,  except  when  the 
wind  is  aft ;  then  I  have  to  protect  it 
by  dropping  the  hatch-cloth  over  the 
opening.  A  tin  reservoir,  fitting  the 
boat's  shape,  and  holding  three  gal- 
lons of  coal-oil,  is  kept  underneath  the 
forward  deck,  together  with  a  smaller 
can  for  filling.  My  cooking  utensils 
and  taljle  dishes  are  of  granite  iron- 
ware, which  is  much  cleaner  and  nicer 
than  tin.  I  passed  Aurora,  where  the 
river  takes  a  sharp  bend,  and,  as 
usiial,  the  high  hills  are  on  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  curve,  with  lower 
ground  on  the  concave  side.  One  of 
the  main  streets  of  Aurora  skirts  the 
river,  and  the  ground  slopes  river- 
ward  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  en- 
abled to  look  in  upon  the  daily  life  of 
the  town  while  passing,  as  if  I  had 
been  actually  in  its  streets.  At  the 
town  of  Rising  Sun,  nine  miles  fui'- 
ther  on,  there  is  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  river  at  low  water.  A  shoal 
or  bar  occupies  three-fourths  of  the 
river's  bed  ;  it  is  covered  at  high  water, 
but  is  now  bare.     The  whole  volume 
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of    the    river    goes    through    a    deep 
*  chute,'  one-fourth  of  the  usual  width, 
causing  a  rapid  current,  which  shot  me 
quickly  past  the   town.     I  was  now 
favoured  with  a  wind  a  point  or  two 
free   for   my  course,   and  steadier,  in 
consequence  of  the  decreasing  altitude 
of  the  hills.      As  I   turned   a   sharp 
bend  at  Millersburg,  the  wind  natu- 
rally became  dead  aft,  and  I  sped  on 
merrily.      Near   Gunpowder  Creek  I 
passed  a   flat-boat  which  was  moored 
by  the  shore.  At  the  boat's  stern  some 
clothes  were  hanging  on  a  line  to  dry, 
and  three  children  looked  out  at  me 
as  I  passed.      I  felt  a   strong  inclina- 
tion to  tie  up  for  the  night  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  inmates.  How- 
ever, I  passed  on  for  another   mile  or 
two,  and  anchored  near  Big  Bone  Lick 
Creek,  Kentucky.     The  creek  derives 
its  odd  name  from   the  fact  of  large 
tusks  and  bones  having   been  found 
there.      My  anchorage  ground  was  a 
shallow  place,  where  a  big  snag  stood 
a  little  distance  out  in  the  stream,  to 
warn  ofi"  intruding  steamers.      I  uti- 
lised the  snag  by  fastening  a  stern-line 
to   it.      This   has   been  a  fine    bright 
day  ;  I  have  made  a  nin  of  twenty- 
eight  miles,  and  '  feel  good  '  generally. 
Saturday,   November  1.— Morning 
broke  with  a  thick  fog.   The  fog  slowly 
lifted,  picturing  the  Kentucky  shore 
in  fantastic  frames  of  vapour,  and  the 
cheery  old  sun  came  out.    Head  wind 
again,  light,  and  I  moved  slowly  to- 
wards the  town  of  Patriot,  three  miles 
a-head.     On  the  way  a  man,  rowing  a 
scow-built  skifi",  overtook  me,  and  we 
entered  into  conversation.    He  told  me 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  flat  boat 
which  I  had  passed  on  the  previous 
night  ;  that  his  wife  and  four  children 
were  aboard,  and  he  was  going  down 
the  river  to  one  of  its  tributaries  called 
Green  River,  250  miles  below  Louis- 
ville, as  work  was  slack  at  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lime  Landing,  whence  he 
was  starting,  and  the  place   did  not 
suit  his  wife's  health  ;    that  his  name 
was  Richard  Snow,  and  that  he  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade.     I  gave  him  some 


particulars  in  return.      He    proposed 
that  we  should  jotirney  down  the  river 
together,  saying  that  I  would  lose  no 
time  by  it,  as  the  fact  of  his  boat  going 
night  and  day  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  sailing  of  my  boat  in 
head  winds,  and  that  in  fair  winds  he 
could  make   good    pi'ogress    with  his 
large  square  sail.     1  was  welcomed  on 
board  his  boat  by  ]\Irs.  Snow,  and  gazed 
at  curiously  by  the  little  ones,  one  of 
whom  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  I  wore  my  hair  Vjraided  and  hang- 
ing in  two  tails  behind.      A  closer  in- 
spection  of    the   long  ribVjons  of  my 
Scotch   bonnet  gave  the  youngster  a 
more  correct  impression.      The  oldest 
child,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  eight,  was 
suffering    from    a    brief    illness    of    a 
malarial   nature.      Next  in  age  were 
two  stout  hearty  little  fellows,  of  six 
and   four  years,  and  Mrs.  Snow    was 
nursing  a  l)aby.   An  illustrated  Guide- 
book  of  Cincinnati,  which  1  brought, 
was  hugely  appreciated  by  the  sick  lit- 
tle girl.      The  craft  I   am    now  on  is 
one  of  a  type  peculiar  to  the  large 
American  rivers,  variously  known  as 
'  shanty-boat,'  '  family-boat,'  or  '  flat- 
boat,'  and  |)resenting  a  distinctive  and 
interesting  feature  of  river  life.  Snow's 
craft  is  a  fair  specimen.   It  consists  of 
a  large  scow-built  hull,  forty-four  feet 
long,  twelve   feet  wide,  and  two  feet 
deep   strongly  built  of  two-inch  oak. 
On  this  is  erected  a  frame-house,  about 
seven  feet  high,    thirty-two  feet  long, 
and  tlie  full  width  of  the  boat.      The 
sides  are  of  tongued  and  grooved  lum- 
ber, and  the  i-oof  of  thin  siding,  curved 
over  like  a  street-car,  and  battened. 
There  is  a  door  at  each  end,  with  small 
windows  at  the  sides.     Aft  the  roof  is 
continued  on  posts,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  verandah ;  and  forward  an  open 
space   is  left  for   working   the  boat. 
Here  ai'e  two  rough  oars  or  sweeps, 
twelve  feet  long,  each  projecting  about 
six  feet  inboard.     These  serve  to  steer 
or  propel  the  boat.     The  current  is 
the    chief    thing  relied   on    to    carry 
the  vessel  along.     The   large  square 
sail  can  only  be  used  when  the  wind 
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is  aft,  01'  nearly  so.  Iiisido,  the  house 
is  divided  into  two  <,'oo(l-sized  rooms, 
and  contains  a  cooking-stove,  a  bed, 
and  a  few  simple  articles  of  fiu-nitui'e. 
The  verandah  is  used  as  a  sort  of  scul- 
lery, etc. 

Tuesday,  November  4. — I  have  now 
had  three  days  with  my  flat-boat  com- 
panions. So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  do- 
mestic life  aboard  is  about  the  same  as 
that  in  the  home  of  any  respectable 
working  man,  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  situation.  Tliis  is  by 
no  means  the  case  on  all  of  these  flat- 
boats.  In  many  of  them  the  inmates 
are  rougb  and  dirty  enough — '  water- 
tramps ' — idle  rascals  who  steal  far- 
mers' pigs  and  chickens,  and  'live  by 
their  wits'  generally.  Two  things  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  a  shanty-boat 
which  we  have  not  — namely,  whiskey 
and  playing-cards.  There  is  an  annual 
migi-ation  southward  by  means  of  these 
boats  in  the  Fall,  and  often  the  owners 
of  the  boats  sell  them  in  the  spring, 
after  having  passed  the  winter  in  trap- 
ping and  shooting  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  return  on  the  steamers.  All 
sorts  of  people  are  to  be  found  on  these 
craft,  from  the  respectable  hunter, 
trader,  or  traveller,  down  to  the  pro- 
fessional thief.  When  at  Patriot,  I 
had  some  conversation  with  an  elderly 
unmarried  man  named  Green,  who 
owned  a  shanty-boat  of  smaller  size 
than  Snow's.  He  told  me  that  lie  cul- 
tivated a  piece  of  land  near  Patriot, 
and  that  every  year  he  loaded  his  boat 
with  some  of  his  produce,  and  spent 
the  winter  South.  He  liad  this  year 
apples  and  cider  to  dispose  of.  A  shot- 
gun and  ammunition  are  usually  to  be 
found  on  every  boat.  The  drift-wood 
and  other  timber  on  the  bank  furnish 
the  flat-boat  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  stovewood  for  the  mere 
labour  of  cutting.  A  kin  to  the  shanty- 
boats  are  the  produce-boats.  They  are 
a  class  of  large  flat-boats,  used  for  con- 
veying merchandise  down  the  river, 
usually  about  100  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  high.  They  are 
.steered  by  large  swee])s  at  sides  and 


stern,  worked  from  the  roof,  which, 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  boat. 
The  crew  have  a  small  cabin  at  the  end, 
and  the  whole  boat  is  closed  in. 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  5. 
— We  have  made  very  slow  progress  ; 
only  about  thirty-seven  miles  since  I 
joined  Snow.  The  wind,  which  usually 
drops  at  night,  perversely  blew  up- 
stream for  three  nights  in  succession. 
In  this  sluggish  current,  a  light  ad- 
verse wind  stops  us.  Snow  was  evi- 
dently too  sanguine  about  his  boat's 
speed.  We  laid  up  to-night  about 
four  miles  aVjove  Madison.  The  family- 
boat  is  tied  to  the  bank  with  two  or 
three  lines,  and  planks  are  fixed  so  as 
to  keep  her  from  bumping  on  shore. 

Thiirsday,  November  G. — I  have 
left  the  Snows,  and  am  going  on  alone 
again.  We  parted  with  an  inter- 
change of  good  wishes  and  of  little 
presents.  Airs.  Snow  baked  a  nice 
light  loaf  of  corn  bread  and  some  cakes 
for  me,  and  her  husband  fetched  some 
sweet  milk.  I  called  in  at  Madison, 
la.,  leaving  my  boat  in  cliarge  of  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  '  wharf-boat '  while 
I  went  up  in  the  city.  Every  town 
and  city  on  the  Ohio  has  one  or  more 
of  these  wharf-boats.  They  are  float- 
ing warehouses,  at  which  the  steamers 
land  freight  and  passengers.  Moored 
by  the  bank,  they  change  their  moor- 
ings to  suit  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
river.  The  close  of  tlie  day  brought 
me  just  below  Hanover  Landing,  hav- 
ing made  nine  or  ten  miles  against 
a  light,  shifty,  baftling  Ijreeze.  As  the 
river  banks  changed  into  mere  black 
belts  in  the  gathering  darkness,  I 
slowly  made  my  preparations  for  the 
night,  in  luxurious  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  bed-time. 

Friday,  November  7. — An  adverse 
wind  again  met  me.  The  general  di- 
rection of  the  Ohio  river  is  westward 
by  a  little  south,  and  at  this  season 
westerly  winds  prevail.  These  hill- 
side banks  tend  to  deflect  the  wind 
along  the  course  of  the  stream  when 
the  latter  bends  northward  or  south- 
ward ;  hence  these  almost  continuous 
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up  stream  breezes  wliich  have  so  re- 
tarded my  pi'Ogress  to  warmer  lati- 
tudes. Towards  evening  I  ran  in  near 
a  house  on  the  Indiana  shore  to  make 
enquiries.  A  hearty-looking  old  man 
came  down  tliebank  to  meet  me.  He 
said  that  my  boat  was  '  a  real  nice  lit- 
tle trick.'  By  the  way,  this  observa- 
tion has  been  made  to  me  by  river 
men  at  least  a  dozen  times  since  I  left 
Cincinnati.  This  use  of  the  word  '  trick' 
is  a  peculiarly  American  one  which  I 
first  heard  on  the  Ohio.  My  present 
interlocutor  was  James  King,  called 
'  Old  Uncle  Jim,'  by  the  steamboat 
men.  Uncle  Jim  came  aboard  my 
boat  for  a  talk.  He  had  sailed  on  the 
lakes,  and  he  gave  me  his  opinion  about 
boats  and  boat  rigs.  '  I  told  the  wo- 
men that  you  must  be  from  Canada,' 
said  he,  'because  I  saw  the  English  flag 
at  your  gaff' — alluding  to  a  handsome 
St.  George's  Cross  which  I  carried.  He 
enquired  also  about  the  '  burgee'  at  my 
masthead — blue  with  a  white  ball. 
This  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr. 
Bishop,  and  consists  of  his  own  colours 
reversed.  Going  a  mile  or  two  further 
down  the  stream,  I  rested  and  dozed 
at  anchor  until  nine  o'clock.  I  had 
not  heard  from  home  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  was  becoming  very  impa- 
tient of  the  delay  in  reaching  Louis- 
ville, where  letters  were  awaiting  me. 
It  was  a  clear  starlit  evening,  with  no 
wind,  and  I  decided  to  go  on  all  night 
if  ])ossil)le.  A  steamer  ran  her  bow 
ashore  a  little  further  down  the  river, 
and  took  in  some  freight  that  I  had 
heard  men  getting  ready.  It  is  re- 
markable at  how  great  a  distance  you 
can  hear  voices  and  other  sounds  on 
this  river  when  the  air  is  still.  I  felt 
like  bending  to  my  oars,  and  pulling 
right  through  to  Louisville,  h  la  Han- 
lan  :  but  knowing  such  a  performance 
could  not  last  half-an-hour  in  my  pre- 
sent condition,  I  jirepared  to  take  it 
easily.  A  word  about  my  rowing  ar- 
rangements. A  light  crotch  about 
three  feet  high  is  hinged  on  the  aft 
deck.  When  the  sail  is  furled  one 
end  of  the   main  boom  rests  in   the 


crotch,  whilst  the  other  end  is  hoisted* 
up  on  the  mast  to  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  crotch,  and  clear  above  the  head 
of  anyone  in  the  rowing-seat,  which  i& 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  cock-pit,  and 
moveable.  The  forward  row-locks  hold 
a  pair  of  spoon  oars,  and  tlie  aft  row- 
locks are  arranged  to  support  the  oars- 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  lie  along 
thegunwale  ready  for  instant  use.  Care- 
fully husbanding  my  little  strength,. 
I  j)ulled  slowly  and  easily,  keeping 
steady  headway  on  the  boat,  and  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  what  cui-rent  there- 
was.  It  was  a  lovely  night.  Right 
astern  was  the  Great  Bear,  lower  down 
than  in  our  more  northern  latitude  r 
indeed  the  last  star  in  the  handle  of 
the  '  big  dipjjer'  was  out  of  sight  for  a 
long  while.  To  my  right  the  glorious- 
Orion  was  just  rising,  and  on  the  left 
Aqiiila  and  Lyra  werehastening  down- 
ward. The  moon  was  in  her  last  quar- 
ter, and  would  rise  at  midnight.  I 
passed  a  large  produce  boat,  which  two 
men  were  helping  down  the  slow  cur- 
rent with  a  pair  of  long  sweeps.  I 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  them^ 
and  was  encouraged  to  notice  how 
quickly  my  gentle  strokes  in  the  mir- 
ror like  water  shot  me  ahead  of  the 
heavy  flat-boat.  Keeping  steadily  on,  I 
presentlj^had  moonlight.  Another  long 
interval  :  then  bright  Venus  peepedf 
out  from  amongst  the  Kentucky 
trees,  and  immediately  hid  herself. 
For  awhile  she  played  hide-and  seek 
among  the  tree-tops,  and  then  rose 
bright  and  clear  above  them.  When 
day  broke  I  was  in  sight  of  Twelve- 
mile  Island,  so  called  from  its  distance 
from  Louisville.  Near  this,  on  the 
Indiana  side,  is  a  fine  piece  of  natural 
scenery -an  almost  perpendicular  rocky 
wall,  apparently  300  feet  high,  with 
trees  at  the  bottom,  trees  on  a  narrow 
terrace  halfway  up,  and  trees,  singly 
and  in  groups,  on  the  top,  bright  with 
autumn  foliage.  In  changed  propor- 
tions this  rocky  wall  continued  for 
some  distance;  and  further  up  there  is 
a  fine  echo,  as  I  ascertained  when 
shouting  across  the  river  to  a  man  on^ 
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shore,  of  whom  I  wanted  information. 
The  great  river  opens  out  wide  as  you 
approach  the  island,  and  the  scenery 
is  charming.  A  head  wind  now  com- 
menced to  blow,  and  soon  became  so 
fierce  and  stjually  that  I  dropped  an- 
chor close  by  the  island,  at  the  inside 
channel. 

Sunday,  Nov.  9. — The  wind  kept 
tne  prisoner  all  of  yesterday,  and  part 
of  today.  I  miss  my  lost  '  hood.'  It 
rained  last  night,  and  I  had  to  cover 
the  cock-pit  entirely  with  the  hatch - 
cloth,  leaving  only  some  small  lateral 
■openings,  scarcely  large  enough  for 
good  ventilation.  The  rain  was  heavy, 
and  put  the  water-proof  qualities  of  my 
hatch-cloth  to  a  test  which  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  occupant  of  the  dry, 
warm  nest  underneath.  My  anchor 
•and  cable  are  exceedingly  useful.  It 
is  sometimes  neither  convenient  nor 
safe-  to  moor  to  the  bank,  and,  besides, 
one  is  much  more  free  from  intrusion 
when  swinging  at  anchor.  So  far,  I 
have  not  had  occasion  to  use  more 
than  tifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  cable, 
as  I  always  get  a  shallow  place. 
The  boat  has  never  budged  from  her 
anchorage.  Whilst  upon  the  Ohio,  I 
have  been  using  only  the  mainsail. 
The  boat  does  well  enough  without  a 
jib,  though,  of  course,  she  carries  too 
much  of  a  '  weather  helm  '- — that  is, 
tends  strongly  to  luft'  up  into  the 
wind.  It  is  a  good  fault  when  not 
excessive.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that,  for  a  solitary  sailor,  one  sail 
■onhi  is  much  safer — he  has  but  the 
one  sheet  and  the  one  pair  of  hal- 
yards to  attend  to,  and  is  not  bothered 
with  his  jib-sheet  and  jib-halyards.  I 
find  that  the  absence  of  the  bowsprit  is 
&  great  convenience,  both  in  using  the 
anchor  and  in  running  alongside  any- 
thing. 

Monday,  November  10. — Louis- 
ville and  letters  at  last  !  As  I  ap- 
proached the  city,  my  lazy  style  of 
rowing  elicited  some  chaff  from  the 
coloured  men  along  the  levee — 'When 
jou  expec'  to  get  dar  1 '  '  Get  a  stern- 
wheel,'  etc.     I   passed  two  men  who 


were  fishing  up  coal  from  a  sunken 
barge  by  means  of  an  instrument  like 
a  large  landing-net,  with  a  grapnel  at 
its  mouth.  One  man  held  the  handle 
while  another  dragged  the  gi'apnel 
along  the  bottom,  and  thence  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  a  windlass.  From 
tliem  I  got  the  usual  compliment 
about  my  boat,  and  some  information 
about  localities  in  the  city.  I  noticed 
an  odd  name  on  one  of  the  JefFerson- 
ville  and  Louisville  steam-ferries — 
'  Shallcross.'  Was  it  a  pun  1  Leav- 
ing my  boat  in  charge  of  the  wharf- 
master  at  the  foot  of  Third  Street,  I 
was  soon  devouring  ray  Post  Office 
budget  from  Toronto.  Letters  of  in- 
troduction from  Mr.  Wulsin,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, made  me  acquainted  with  Mr. 
A.  H.  Siegfried,  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Empson, 
Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Jewel,  each  a 
'  paddler  of  his  own  canoe.'  These 
gentlemen  'took  me  in  charge.'  Mr. 
Jewel,  I  learned,  had  a  relative  in 
Toronto.  Mr.  Siegfried  is  an  ardent 
canoeist,  and  has  travelled  thousands 
of  miles  in  this  way.  He  and  some 
of  his  Louisville  friends  recently  de- 
scended the  Upper  Mississippi  in 
canoes,  from  its  source  at  Lake  Itasca. 
It  is  a  wild  and  solitary  region  '  'way 
up  there,'  and  one  rarely  visited  by 
white  men. 

Louisville  is  a  fine  city,  about  twice 
the  size  of  Toronto.  I  had  a  good 
bird's  eye  view  of  it  from  the  roof  of ' 
the  splendid  building  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  newspaper,  but  my  brief  stay 
forbade  a  closer  acquaintance.  A 
magnificent  railway-bridge  crosses  the 
Ohio  here.  Immediately  below  the 
city  are  a  series  of  rapids,  known  as 
the  Falls  of  Ohio.  These  are  the  only 
obstructions  to  navigation  on  this 
river,  and  a  canal  has  been  construct- 
ed around  them.  At  high  water  the 
current  down  the  rapids  is  smooth 
and  steamei-s  run  them,  but  at  low 
water  the  rocks  which  stud  the  chan- 
nel are  left  bare,  and  it  becomes  im- 
passable except  for  small  craft  of  very 
light  draft.     So  low  was   the  water 
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now  that  it  was  not  thought  prudent 
to  take  my  boat  over  the  rapids.  The 
expense  of  lockage  through  the  canal 
Avas  too  great ;  I  might  have  avoided 
it  by  waiting  till  some  large  vessel  was 
ready  to  go  through,  and  passing  in 
along  with  her,  but  I  was  in  haste  to 
get  on.  Therefore  my  boat  was  taken 
by  waggon  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles  to  Portland,  a  town  just  below 
the  Falls,  whither  I  proceeded  by 
street-car  to  meet  her.  Mr.  Jewel 
kindly  gave  me  his  company  and  as- 
sistance. Arrived  there,  the  boat  was 
launched,  mast  stepped,  rigging  set 
up,  and  careful  directions  given  me  by 
my  friend  about  finding  the  channel 
next  morning.  A  friendly  grasj), 
hearty  good  wishes,  and  I  was  once 
more  alone. 

Tuesday,  November  11. — The  river 
at  low  water  spreads  out  below  the 
falls  into  a  wide  shallow  sheet  of 
water,  with  one  crooked  channel.  Af- 
ter dodging  a  stern-wheel  steamer, 
whose  motions  rather  puzzled  me,  I 
drifted  rapidly  down  the  '  chute '  in 
front  of  the  city  of  New  Albany,  op- 
posite Portland.  Clustered  above  and 
below  the  rapids,  are  the  five  cities 
and  towns  of  JefFersonville, Louisville,  ' 
Shippingsport,  Portland,  New  Albany, 
aggregating  a  large  and  busy  popula- 
tion. The  river  soon  resumed  its 
usual  width  of  about  half  a  mile,  and, 
alas,  its  usual  feature  of  a  gusty  blow 
up-stream.  Tired  with  recent  exertions, 
1  did  not  go  far. 

Wednesday,  November  12. — Half 
a  gale  from  the  west  has  been  blowing 
all  day,  and  I  have  not  left  my  last 
night's  anchorage,  which  was  nearly 
opposite  the  house  of  a  farmer  named 
Emery  Baird,  Franklin  Township, 
Floyd  County,  Indiana.  Mr.  Baird 
paid  me  a  visit,  and  we  had  a  long 
chat.  He  had  been  recently  to  Toron- 
to. I  am  only  about  five  miles  from 
New  Albany.  I  saw  two  more  men 
dredging  for  coal  recently.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  coal  got  from  the  river, 
part  of  the  cargoes  of  coal  barges  which 
have  come  to  grief  in  their  descent  of 


the  Falls  and  elsewhere.  The  bar  near 
which  I  am  anchored  has  been  ploughed 
from  end  to  end,  to  get  at  the  coal 
which  drifted  on  and  became  embed- 
ded in  the  bar  when  it  was  covered 
with  water. 

Thursday,  November  13. — OfFagain, 
after  a  farewell  visit  from  Mr.  Baird. 
Need  1  state  the  direction  of  the  wind  ? 
Two  men  were  ploughing  for  coal  on 
a  low  bar  further  down.  I  have  not 
seen  a  clinker-built  skiff  on  the  Ohio 
such  as  the  BisJiop.  There  is  one  type 
of  skiff  which  prevails  all  along  the 
river ;  built,  apparently,  of  three 
boards,  probably  3-4ths  inch  thick, 
one  at  each  side,  and  one  for  the  bot- 
tom. The  bottom  board  may  be  in  two^ 
or  more  ])ieces.  The  boards  at  the  side 
are  curved,  so  as  to  meet  in  a  sharp 
bow,  and  aft  they  are  brought  up  to 
meet  a  triangular  stern.  I  see  occa- 
sionally a  sail  used,  usually  a  leg-o'- 
mutton,  but  always  with  the  wind  aft 
or  abeam  ;  and  the  steering  is  done 
with  an  oar  at  the  stei-n.  The  skiffs 
never  have  a  rudder.  Tliey  are  cheap 
and  seiviceable,  costing  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  are 
plentiful  as  blackberries.  Snow  called 
his  skiff  77/e  John  Boat,  and  occasion- 
ally The  Joe  Boat. 

For  a  few  houi-s  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  I  had  some  rough  and  lively  sail- 
ing under  double-reefed  canvas,  the 
Bishop  punching  the  chopping  swells 
with  her  shai'p  bow  in  a  way  that  re- 
minded me  of  Lake  Ontario.  I  jtassed 
a  sort  of  perambulating  grocery,  Ijear- 
ing  on  a  large  sign  the  words  '  Ken- 
tucky Trader.'  It  was  built  after  the 
style  of  Snow's  boat,  but  much  larger, 
and  very  neatly  painted.  Two  other 
trading  flat-boats  have  come  under  my 
notice — one  labelled  '  Cheap  Store 
Boat,'  and  the  other  yellow  painted^ 
and  bearing  the  word  '  Photographer,' 
in  large  old  English  letters.  At  sun- 
set I  stuck  on  a  shoal  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  Salt  Kiver.  I  stepped  over- 
board, waded  about  by  way  of  taking 
suundings,  and  found  that  the  boat 
was  on  a   gravelly    ridge.      I   easily 
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pushed  her  over  the  ridge,  then  se- 
lected a  place  of  the  exact  depth  I 
wanted,  and  carefully  deposited  the 
anchor  there,  as  I  stood  in  the  water. 
If  this  method  of  bringing  a  ship  to 
anchor  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  1  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
naval  aut'ioritics.  Finding  the  tem- 
])erature  of  the  water  just  agreeal)ly 
cool,  I  look  a  bath — in  two  sections — 
and  much  enjoyed  it.  Think  of  that, 
ye  snowed-up  northerners:  a  bath  after 
sun-set,  in  the  ojien  air,  a  light  breeze 
blowing,  and  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber !    Twelve  and  a  half  miles  to-day. 

I  have  had  a  pleasant  hour  or  two 
with  the  stars,  by  the  help  of  a  lamp 
and  a  Star-atlas.  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  identifying  two  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude,  which  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  latitude  of  Toronto — Alpha 
and  Beta  of  'the  Crane.'  They  were 
low  down  on  the  southern  horizon,  and 
the  time  was  not  long  between  their 
rising  and  setting.  The  third  star  in 
the  constellation  is  higher  up,  but  be- 
low the  '  Southern  Fish,'  whose  prin- 
cipal star  is  Fomalhaut. 

Friday,  November  14. — This  has 
been  a  day  of  changing  scenes,  some 
of  which  I  will  give  you — 

1.  River  covered  with  angiy -look- 
ing white  caps,  clouds  scudding  over- 
head, and  my  boat  tugging  up-stream 
at  her  anchor. 

2.  Wind  changed,  and  boat  rapidly 
passing  Salt  River,  down  a  strong 
chute. 

3.  Boatman  in  a  light  rain,  with  a 


Blight  neuralgia.  Wind  in  no  particular 
direction  ;  he  rather  down  in  spirits. 

4.  Boatman  jubilant,  sailing  before 
a  gentle  down-stream  breeze  for  a  few 
miles. 

5.  Boatman  tacking  against  head- 
wind, then  taking  in  sail  in  view  of 
coming  thunder-storm. 

6.  In  the  midst  of  a  down-pour 
of  rain,  boatman  is  pulling  gently  to 
get  round  a  bend  in  river  ;  waterproof 
cap  and  cape  on,  feet  and  nether  limbs 
warm  and  dry  under  hatchcloth,  which 
is  drawn  closely  around  his  waist. 
Sense  of  enjoyment  in  being  '  in  the 
midst  of  it,'  like  children  in  a  '  water- 
light.'  Sail  fulled  and  boom  in  crotch 
out  of  the  way. 

7.  Boatman  scudding  under  Itare 
pole  before  a  most  furious  squall  of 
wind  and  rain. 

8.  Boatman  carefully  mooring  his 
boat  in  the  gathering  darkness,  with  a 
view  to  probable  rise  of  the  river  du- 
ring the  night,  consequent  on  heavy 
rain. 

9.  Boatman  at  this  present  writing. 
Little  Florence  shedding  a  cheerful 
glow  in  his  lowly  dwelling;  he  warm 
and  dry,  listening  complacently  to  the 
steady  patter  of  a  heavy  rain  on  his 
canvas  roof,  thankful  for  shelter,  satis- 
fied with  having  made  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  such  an  unpromising  day,  and 
sure  of  no  intruders. 

10.  Good  night,  my  heai-ties  ! 

(2'o  be  continued.) 
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I  have  lived  to  knovi^  some  hundreds  of  persons  in  my  native  land  without  findinj,'  ten  who 
had  any  direct  acquaintance  with  their  greatest  benefactor — Shakespeare. 

Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli. 

The  English  people  of  the  present  day  are  falsely  reputed  to  know  Shakespeare. 

George  Eliot. 


"VrOT  long  ago  two  well-dressed, 
-Li  intelligent  looking  young  men 
stopped  at  a  bookseller's  shop  in  a  cer- 
tain large  town,  apparently  attracted 
by  an  advertisement-card  printed  in 
coloured  letters,  and  placed  conspic- 
uously in  the  window. 

'  I    say,'    says    one,     '  what's    the 
show  ? ' 

'  Don't   you    see  ? '   said  the  other. 
'  Readings  from  Shakespeare. ' 

'  Well,'     said    the    tirst     speaker, 
*  what's  Shakespeare  1 ' 

'  Oh,'   said   his   companion,    '  it's   a 
man  that  wrote  a  lot  of  plays.' 

Lovers  and  students  of  Shake- 
speare, jealous  for  his  fame,  may  try 
to  account  for  the  dense  ignorance  of 
the  one  young  man,  and  the  shallow 
knowledge  of  the  other,  by  supposing 
that  they  had  just  emerged  from  some 
settlement  in  the  backwoods,  to  which 
the  light  of  modern  culture  had  not 
yet  penetrated ;  but  in  fact  no  such 
explanation  is  needed.  Even  in  this 
age  of  schools  and  schoolmasters,  of 
cheap  editions  and  universal  reading, 
men  and  women  are  to  be  found  with 
no  small  amount  of  school  education, 
and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
popular  literature  of  the  day,  who, 
though  they  might  smile  superior  at 
the  idea  of  asking,  '  What's  Shake- 
speare 1 '  know  little  more  about  him 
than  that  he  was  '  a  man  who  wrote  a 
lot  of  plays.'  It  is  true  that  to  all 
except  the  dullest  and  most  illiterate, 
the  word  Shakespeare  is  synonymous 
with  fame  and  greatness ;  but  as  to 
the   origin  of  that  fame    the  source 


of  that  greatness,  they  are  as  ig- 
noi'ant  as  Sancho  Panza  of  the  spirit 
which  inspired  his  master.  And 
not  only  is  this  true  of  that  large 
class  who,  on  the  one  hand,  find  their 
chief  mental  ])abulum  in  newspapers 
and  novels,  and  on  the  other  in  reli- 
gious tracts  and  journals,  but  there 
are  many  who  are  considered  well- 
read  and  highly  cultivated  persons, 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  modern  literature,  who  have 
never  read  one  of  his  plays  in  their 
lives.  There  are,  indeed,  Shakespeare 
Societies  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  labours  are  chiefly  critical, 
and  not  likely  to  attract  or  intei'est 
those  who  do  not  already  belong  to 
the  Shakespeare  cult.  To  learn  how 
ignorant  of  even  the  plots  and  charac- 
ters of  his  plays  a  fashionable  audience 
at  a  fashionable  London  theatre  can 
be,  we  have  only  to  take  up  Black- 
v.'oocVs  Magazine  for  last  December, 
and  read  an  article  on  the  recent  per- 
formances of  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
at  the  Lyceum.  To  witness  this  play, 
with  Mr.  Henry  Irving  as  Shylock, 
and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Portia,  the 
elite  of  London  society  assembled,  and 
the  writer  in  Blackirood  calls  '  shame 
on  that  unpardonableignorance'  which 
obliged  numbers  of  people  to  con  the 
play  in  their  books,  as  if  it  wei-e  the 
libretto  of  some  new  opera,  instead  of 
watching  the  business  on  the  stage. 
Let  us  then,  in  this  month  of  April, 
to  which  Shakespeare's  birth  has  given 
no  '  uncertain  glory,'  but  a  splendour 
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that  grows  brighter  as  men's  power  of 
perceiving  it  grows  clearer,  consider 
what  it  is  that  makes  ignorance  of  liis 
works  '  shameful  and  unpardonaVjle  ' 
in  all  who  are  born  to  speak  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  have  been  taught  to 
read  it. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that, 
though  Englishmen  are  accused  of 
being  the  most  narrow-minded,  con- 
ventional, and  exclusive  people  on 
earth,  England  has  given  ])irth  to  the 
most  cosmopolitan  genius  of  which  the 
world  can  boast ;  for  such,  in  spite  of 
his  insular  birth  and  breeding,  Shake- 
speare is  unanimously  acknowledged 
to  be.  And  yet  the  English  people 
may  fairly  claim  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative man.  All  the  great  qualities 
of  their  greatest  men,  all  the  charac- 
teristics they  mostadmire  and  applaud, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  woi'ks.  Wis- 
dom and  piety,  without  cant  or  Puri- 
tanism, pity  and  tenderness  without 
weakness  or  sentimentality  ;  the  ut- 
most sincerity  and  plain  speaking ;  the 
keenest  wit,  the  finest  humour  ;  with 
a  sound  common  sense  and  practical 
prudence  never  at  fault.  '  It  is  we,' 
says  Coleridge,  '  we  English,  who  are 
Shakespeare.'  '  He  is  the  articulate 
voice  of  England/  says  Carlyle.  '  He 
is  the  man,'  says  Emerson^  '  who 
■carries  the  Saxon  race  in  him.'  But 
great  as  this  is,  Shakespeare  is  much 
more  and  greater.  To  his  English 
tempeiament  and  traits  of  character 
is  added  a  genius  so  wide  and  world- 
embracing  that  it  has  carried  his  works 
into  all  civilised  countries,  and  won 
the  homage  of  their  greatest  men. 
Well  may  England  glory  in  him  as  a 
prouder  and  more  imperishable  posses- 
sion than  her  long  roll  of  triumphs  by 
sea  and  land,  her  shii)S,  her  commerce, 
and  her  colonies  :  a  i)ossession  that 
would  remain  to  prove  her  past  great- 
ness if  the  little  isle  itself,  '  set  in  the 
silver  sea,'  were  to  sink  forever 
beneath  the  waves.  '  Here  is  an 
English  King,'  says  Carlyle,  '  whom 
no  Parliament,  no  time,  or  chance,  can 
dethrone.' 


But  it  was  all  at  once,  even  in  Eng- 
land, that  Shakespeare  received  his 
crown.  It  has  been  made  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  his  greatness  was  not 
more  clearly  seen  by  his  contempor- 
aries ;  but  what  truly  great  man  has 
ever  been  understood  and  appreciated 
while  he  lived  ?  Time  only  can  stamp 
him  and  his  achievements  at  their  tme 
value.  The  wonder  is  that  the  son  of 
a  Stratfoid  yeoman,  a  poor  player, 
acting  and  writing  for  his  bread,  should 
have  had  so  much  applause  and  con- 
sideration awarded  to  him  as  he  re- 
ceived. Most  probably,  however,  he 
owed  more  of  the  favour  and  ad- 
miration bestowed  upon  him  to  his 
sweet  and  happy  temper,  his  noble, 
gentle,  genial  nature,  than  to  his  sur- 
passing genius.  '  /  loved  tlie  man,^ 
said  Ben  Jonson — surly,  scornful, 
rough-tongued  Ben,  who  was  often,  no 
doubt,  mortified  and  indignant  at  the 
superior  popularity  *  of  one,  who  with 
all  his  '  excellent  phantasy,'  '  brave 
notions,'  and  admirable  wit,  was,  as 
Ben  believed,  so  inferior  to  himself  in 
the  true  theory  of  art  as  well  as  in 
learning.  Yet  he  '  loved  the  man,' 
and  wrote  a  noble  eulogy  on  him. 

'  Triumph,  my  Britain  I  thou  hast  oneto  show 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.' 

Milton,  in  his  golden  youth,  when 
filled  with  chivalrous  romance,  and 
medijeval  lore,  he  meditated  an  epic 
on  King  Arthur  and  his  dream  of  a 
perfect  i-ealm  in  which  pure  and  noble 
men  and  women  were  to  dwell,  in- 
stead of  the  mournful  drama  of  a  lost 
Eden  and  a  fallen  race  which  replaced 
it,  in  his  blind  and  embittered  old  age, 
wrote  of  him  lovingly  as  '  my  Shakes- 
peare ' — 

'  Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame,' 

and  the  sacred  epithet  '  Delphic  '  ap- 
plied to  his  lines,  '  unvalued,'  like  the 


*  In  a  burlesque  of  the  day  one  of  the  speakers 
sneers  at  the  writers  who  parade  their  classic  learn- 
m^  in  their  plays,  and  says  :— '  Why,  here's  our  fel- 
low Shakespeare  jiuts  them  all  down  ;  aye,  and  Ben 
Jonson,  too.' 
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Sibyl's  leaves,  but  building  for  him  in 
men's  hearts  'a  live-long  monument,' 
seems  to  show  that  the  great  Puritan 
poet  had  then  some  glimpse  of  the 
true  supremacy  of  him  who  was  the 
poet  of  no  sect,  or  party,  but  of  all 
mankind. 

But  the  reign  of  fanaticism  was 
close  at  hand.  The  great  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  when  the  Puritans 
came  into  power  all  profane  poetry, 
and,  above  all,  dramatic  ])oetry,  was 
put  under  a  ban.  The  theatres 
were  closed,  and  if  Shakespeare  was 
ever  mentioned  it  was,  no  doubt, 
in  much  the  same  terms  of  reproba- 
tion as  Scott  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Trusty  Tomkins  in  the  novel  of 
Woodstock.  After  the  Restoration 
the  theatres  were  opened  under  the 
King's  patronage,  and  art  and  litera- 
ture again  became  the  fashion.  But 
it  was  a  degraded  art  and  a  corru])t 
literature.  The  great  dramas  of  the 
Elizabethan  era  were  put  aside  as  an- 
tiquated and  unjjolished  ;  and  plays,  as 
profligate  as  the  manners  and  morals 
of  Charles  and  his  courtiers,  took  their 
place  on  the  stage.  Dryden,  certainly, 
had  some  ])erception  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  skill  and  power,  but  after 
all  it  was  only  a  purblind  one,  for  in 
spite  of  his  well-known  coui)let, 

'  Shakespeare's  magic  cannot  copied  be  ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he,' 

he  assisted  Davenant  in  making  a  new 
stage  version  of  The  Tempest  in  which 
the  ideal  beauty  of  that  wonderful 
creation  is  utterly  and  vilely  destroy- 
ed ;  both  Davenant  and  Dryden,  with 
a  degree  of  stupidity  and  self  conceit 
astonishing  (though  not  without  par- 
allel) *  in  men  of  such  large  intellect 
and  poetic  power — believing  that  they 
were  doing  the  greatest  homage  possi- 


*  Goethe,  when  manager  of  the  Weimar  Theatre, 
made  what  he  considered  an  impro\td  version  of 
Romeo  aiid  Juliet  for  the  stage.  In  this  version 
Some  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  and  effective 
speeches  are  left  out.  The  brilliant  Mercutio  is 
transformed  into  a  dull  and  pompous  coxcomb  ;  the 
Queen  Mab  lints  are  omitted  ;  and  all  ihose  inimit- 
able touches  and  traits  which  give  such  truth  and 
life  to  the  character  of  the  nurse  are  totallv  effaced. 


ble  to  Shakespeare,  '  the  untaught 
genius  of  a  barbarous  age,'  by  adajit- 
ing  his  '  rough-drawn  i)lays,  to  the 
taste  of  an  agt^  superior  in  refinement, 
wit,  and  gallantry.  Dryden  after- 
wards altered  and  re-arranged  Troilus 
and  Cressida  for  the  stage,  but  appar- 
ently some  startling  recognition  of 
Shakespeare's  pre  eminence  and  his 
own  presumption  had  seized  him  while 
at  work,  for  in  the  prologue  he  apolo- 
gises for  his  temerity  through  the 
mask  of  Shakesjieare's  *  awful  ghost,' 
and  owns  that  in  altering 

'  He  shook  and  thou.ijht  it  sacrilege  to  touch.' 

Meaner  playwrights  followed  Dry- 
den's  exani])le,  without  any  fear  or 
consciousness  of  '  sacrilege  ;'  and  sev- 
eral of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  muti- 
lated and  mangled,  and  with  new  ti- 
tles, were  ]iut  on  the  stage  by  Shad- 
well  and  Gibber.  Even  the  pathos 
and  grandeur  of  King  Lear  could  not 
save  it  from  suffering  a  degrading 
transformation  under  the  hands  of 
Tate. 

Gradually,  however,  the  '  wronged 
great  soul  '  of  the  mighty  Master  as- 
serted its  supremacy.  Rowe  bi-ought 
out  an  edition  of  his  works  which  did 
something  towards  restoring  the  plays 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  them  to  English 
reader.s.  Other  editions  followed,  by 
Pope,  Warburton,  Johnson  and  others; 
and  the  notes,  comments,  and  criti- 
cisms which  accompanied  them,  imper- 
fect and  inadequate  as  they  were, 
helped  to  increase  the  study  of  his 
works  among  all  who  had,  or  afiected 
to  have,  any  literary  taste  and  culture. 
But  Garrick's  acting  did  most  of  all. 
All  the  rank,  fashion,  and  intellect  of 
London  crowded  to  see  Shakespeare's 
greatest  characters,  not,  as  it  seemed, 
on  the  stage  of  Diujy  Lane  Theatre, 
but  living  and  acting  on  the  world's 
great  stage  as  if  the  Master  Magician 
himselt  had  called  them  from  the 
shades  to  live  their  lives  over  again. 
Shakespeare  became  the  fashion  now 
as  he  had  never  been  before^ — read  by 
a  few,  talked  of  by  everyone.     Gold- 
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smith  in  his '  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  makes 
the  '  town  ladies  '  in  their  imitation  of 
fashionableconvcrsation  mingle  Shake- 
speare with  pictures,  taste,  and  the 
musical  glasses,  and  old  King  George 
hardly  dared  to  whisper  to  Miss  Bur- 
nej  '  Is  not  there  great  stuffin  Shake- 
speare, what,  what  1  But  we  mustn't 
say  so,  mustn't  say  so,  wliat,  what, 
what?' 

Yet,  much  as  the  English  nation 
admired  and  applauded  their  great 
dramatist  and  poet,  it  was  little  more 
than  an  ignorant  admiration  and  a 
Ijlind  ap|)lause,  till  the  Germans  taught 
them  how  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate his  works,  and  showed  them  the 
light  in  which  the  author  of  such 
works  should  be  regaixled.  Not  as  a 
happy  accident  or  freak  of  nature, 
writing  his  incomparable  plays  as 
chance  dictated,  careless  and  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  was  doing,  but  the 
outcome  of  all  nature's  best  and 
highest  forces  ;  an  unrivalled  artist  as 
well  as  a  matchless  genius.  Lessing 
and  Herder  by  their  criticisms,  Wie- 
land  by  his  prose  translations,  Goethe 
in  his  youthful  enthusiasm  for  truth 
and  natui'e,  were  among  the  foremost 
of  those  who  inaugur-ated  the  Shake- 
speare cult  in  Germany.  The  transla- 
tion of  his  works  by  Tieck  and  Schlegel 
made  them  familiar  to  all  Geruian 
readers,  and  the  worship  of  Shake- 
speare replaced  the  reign  of  Voltaire. 
He  whose  plays  had  been  stigmatised 
by  Frederick  the  Great  as  ridiculous 
farces,  worthy  only  of  the  savages  of 
Canada,  was  npw  proclaimed  the 
greatest  intellect  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  the  ci-owning  glory  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race. 

'  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour, 
save  in  his  own  country  and  in  his 
own  house ; '  and  it  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  this  order  of  things  that 
English  scholars  and  critics  should  re- 
quire an  impulse  and  pressure  from 
some  outside  school  of  thought  and 
criticism  before  they  were  able  to  dis- 
cern in  the  '  Warwickshire  Peasant,' 
not  only   the  first  of  dramatists,  the 


truest  and  most  life-like  poet  and 
paint(;r  of  men  and  manners,  but  the 
greatest  intellectual  ])Ower  tlie  world 
had  ever  known.  This  imj)ulse  was 
given  by  the  great  German  school  of 
criticism,  so  'like  a  fire  to  heather  set,' 
the  foremost  minds  in  England  kindled 
with  responsive  enthusiasm,  and  mar- 
velled at  the  lack  of  insight  which  had 
hitherto  made  them  add  to  all  their 
praises  of  Shakespeare's  genius  apolo- 
gies and  excuses  for  the  want  of 
artistic  proportion  and  symmetry  in 
his  works;  whereas  these  faults  had, 
in  fact,  no  existence  except  in  their 
own  defective  powers  of  vision. 

Jt  is  not,  however,  only  the  Teu- 
tonic races  that  delight  to  do  honour 
to  Shakespeare.  His  genius  is  so  wide 
and  comprehensive  that  all  humanity 
lives  and  breathes  and  'finds  itself 
in  the  men  and  women  he  has  created. 
Voltaire,  though  disgusted  with  the 
English  poet's  sins  against  classicism 
and  the  orthodox  rules,  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  he  was  '  a  genius, 
full  of  force  and  fertility,  nature  and 
sublimity,'  '  with  scenes  beautiful, 
passages  grand  and  terrible,  which 
you  remembered  in  spite  of  yourself.'"' 
This  is,  in  fact,  no  meagre  praise  com 
ing  from  one  so  wedded  to  classic 
taste  and  orthodox  rules,  and  it  is  no 
small  tribute  to  Shakespeare's  power  ; 
but  such  qualified  admiration  was  con 
sidered  little  less  than  libellous  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  the  Romantio 
School.  As  before  in  Germany, 
Shakespeare  became  the  rallying  cry 
of  all  who  upheld  truth  to  nature,  and 
life- like  presentment  of  character  and 
passion,  against  the  bondage  of  artifi- 
cial and  arbitrary  rules.  Talma,  the 
great  actor,  said  to  Victor  Hugo,  in 
his  old  age,  '  All  my  life  1  have  sought 
for  truth,  but  hardly  elsewhere  than 
in  Shakespeare  have  I  found  it.'  And 
yet  Shakespeare's  plays  were  only 
known  to  him  through  the  absurd 
rhyming  version  of  Ducis.  The  ditti- 
culty  of  fitly  reproducing  Shakespeare- 
in  the  French  language  seems  almost- 
invincible,  yet  many  translations  have- 
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•been  attempted — aiotably  one  by  M. 
Guizot.  The  best  French  version  is 
by  M.  Francis  Victor  Hugo,  son  of 
the  poet — evidently  a  labour  of  love, 
«,nd  written,  no  doubt,  under  the  criti- 
cal superintendence  of  his  father,  who, 
himself  the  greatest  genius  France  has 
produced,  awards  to  Shakespeare  the 
foremost  place  among  the  foremost 
men  of  all  the  world.  Italy  has  not 
been  backward  in  paying  homage  to 
the  mighty  magician  who  has  made 
Venice,  Verona,  Padua,  Mantua — 
Rome  herself ,  enchanted  cities  to  many 
who  know  little,  and  cai-e  less,  about 
their  ancient  glory.  His  works  have 
been  translated  again  and  again  into 
Italian,  and  a  translation  by  Signor 
Carcano,  an  Italian  Senator,  which 
Bias  lately  been  published,  has  gained 
for  the  author  the  honour  of  being 
elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Lon- 
-don  New  Shakespeare  Society,  of  which 
ithe  poet  Browning  is  President. 
There  are  translations  of  all  his  works 
in  Spanish,  and,  besides  other  transla- 
tions in  Portuguese,  King  Louis  of 
Portugal  is  now  engaged  on  one,  of 
which  Hamlet  and  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  have  already  appeared.  Even 
classic  Greece,  '  land  of  lost  gods  and 
god-like  men,'  recognises  the  genius 
of  the  great  poet  of  the  Goths,  and 
his  plays  have  been  rendered  into  mo- 
dern Greek.  In  fact  they  have  been 
translated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into 
every  language  in  Europe,  and  of 
some  of  them  there  are  versions  in 
Hindostani  and  Tamil.  Into  what- 
ever lands  men  of  culture  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  penetrate  they  carry  their 
Shakespeare  with  them,  and  year  after 
year  his  empire  becomes  wider.    More 


critical  thought  and  labour  have  been 
given  to  his  works  than  any  other 
book,  except  the  Bible,  has  ever  re- 
ceived. '  Literature,  philosophy,  and 
thought  are  Shakespeareized,'  says 
Emerson.  '  His  mind  is  the  horizon 
beyond  which,  at  present,  we  do  not 
see.' 

Could  anything  except  genius  com- 
mand such  world-wide  fame  and  influ- 
enceas  Shakespeare  now  possesses,  ever 
increasing  with  men's  progress  in  in- 
tellect and  insight,  and  apparently 
with  no  limit  except  that  which  is  set 
by  the  capacity  to  comprehend  bis 
greatness  1  And,  therefore,  it  may  be 
truly  called  '  shameful  and  unpardon- 
able '  in  those 

'  Who  speak  tlie    tongue    that   Shakespeare 
sjjake,' 

and  can  read  his  works,  to  remain  igno- 
i-ant  of  the  treasures  he  has  bequeathed 
to  the  world.  Treasures  of  beauty  and 
wisdom  ;  lessons  of  generosity,  faith- 
fulness, pity  and  kindness  ;  lifting  us 
out  of  the  narrow  region  which,  for 
the  most  part,  surrounds  us,  where 
the  selfish  and  mercenary  struggles  of 
trivial  lives  for  base  and  contemptible 
ends — the  strife  for  wealth  and  prece- 
dence, for  ease  and  luxury — are  con- 
tinually going  on,  into  a  region  of 
finer  air  and  nobler  scenery,  where 
faithful  love  and  disinterested  friend- 
ship, truth  and  honour,  high  thoughts 
and  heroic  deeds  seem  the  only  things 
worth  living  for. 

What  more  I  would  like  to  say 
about  Shakespeare's  teaching,  and  its 
especial  value  in  this  somewhat  prosaic 
age  and  country,  must  be  reserved  for 
another  paper.  O.  S. 
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BY  WM.   D.   LE  SURUR,   B.A.,  OTTAWA. 


MR.  SPENCER,  in  his  '  Data  of 
Ethics,'  has  not  written  a 
poj)ular  treatise  on  morals,  nor  has  he 
apj)ealed  to  any  lower  tribunal  than 
the  highest  intelligence  and  the  nia- 
turest  judgment  of  his  generation. 
The  more  I  think  of  his  book,  the 
more  it  seems  to  me  a  sign  that  shall 
be  spoken  against,  but  a  sign,  at  the 
same  time,  in  which,  or  by  which, 
great  victories  will  be  won  for  the  hu- 
man race.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
it  tells  us  everything  we  might  wish 
to  know  in  regard  to  the  springs  of 
conduct,  or  the  special  sources  of 
moral  energy  ;  but  1  contend  that  it 
tells  us  much  that  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  that  anything  we  may 
require  to  add  to  the  statements  it 
contains  will  not  be  found  in  conflict 
with  the  writer's  main  positions. 

Mr.  Spencer,  it  must  be  understood, 
undertakes  to  trace  for  us  the  evolu- 
tion of  morality  as  an  objective  pro- 
cess. Morality,  like  everything  else, 
must  have  a  history.  What  is  that 
history  1  This  is  the  question  to 
which  Mr.  Spencer  addresses  himself. 
If  we  can  trace  the  development  of 
morality  in  the  past,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  understand  its  charac- 
teristics in  the  ])resent,  and  its  prob- 
able course  in  the  future.  Mr.  Snen- 
cer  says  truly  that  morality  is  a  cer- 
tain aspect  of  conduct  in  general ;  it  is, 
as  he  holds,  developed  conduct  ;  and, 
in  order  that  we  may  untlerstand 
what  conduct  is,  he  asks  us  to  ex- 
amine it  in  its  earliest  manifestations, 
•and  to  follow  it  through  the  ages,  as 
it  gains  in  definiteness,  in  complexity, 
in  range,  and  in  theimportarce  of  its 


reactions  upon  consciou.sness.  This  is 
a  view,  the  legitimacy  of  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  dispute.  When, 
our  attention  is  arrested  by  any  struc- 
ture in  nature,  We,  very  pi-operly,  ask^ 
'  How  has  it  come  to  be  what  it  is  1 ' 
Did  it  spring  into  existence  at  once, 
in  the  form  under  which  we  behold  it 
now,  or  was  it  shaped  by  slow  de- 
grees 1  If  the  latter,  what  were  the 
f^tages  through  which  it  successively 
passed  1 '  Do  not  tell  us  that  the 
same  questions  cannot  profitably  be 
asked  in  regard  to  morality  until  the 
questions  have  been  fairly  put  and  an- 
swered according  to  the  best  obtain- 
able knowledge. 

The  great  ol)jection  liitherto  made 
to  the  scientilic  study  of  history,  or  of 
any  moral  subject,  has  been  that  all 
calculations  based  upon  general  laws 
of  growth  or  progress  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  appearance  upon  the  scene 
of  forces  or  of  influences  of  a  wholly 
exceptional  character.  Thus  the  birth 
of  some  man  of  transcendent  abilities 
may  alter,  it  is  said,  the  whole  course 
of  a  nation's  history.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is  two-fold  :  first,  that 
the  great  man  or  hero  is  himself  a 
product  of  antecedent  conditions,  and 
is  born  into  a  society  more  or  less 
fitted  to  feel  and  submit  to  his  influ- 
ence ;  secondly,  that  the  efi'ects- 
wrought  by  exceptional  characters  are 
but  exceptional,  and  that  the  great 
stream  of  human  development  follows- 
its  course  but  little  aSected  by  acci- 
dents here  or  there.  Mr.  Spencer, 
therefore,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  may,  without  in  the  least  com- 
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promising  their  system,  make  large 
admissions  as  to  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain special  agencies.  They  do  not 
necessarily  blind  themselves  to  the 
course  of  history  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  because  they  make  a 
special  study  of  the  development  of 
conduct.  The  line  of  observation  and 
argument  pursued  in  the  '  Data  of 
Ethics  '  is  hopelessly  antagonistic  only 
to  that  form  of  supernaturalism  which 
disbelieves  totally  in  evolution,  pre- 
ferring to  regard  human  history  as 
the  theatre  of  forces  having  no  rela- 
tion to  preceding  conditions,  and  act- 
ing consequently  as  simple  disturbers 
of  the  natural  equilibrium  of  society. 
The  adherents  of  this  school  must 
only  fight  the  development  theory  as 
best  they  may.  The  battle  is  engaged, 
however,  along  the  whole  line,  and  to 
defeat  evolution,  you  must  defeat  it 
not  in  ethics  only,  but  in  biology  and 
physics  as  well.  As  long  as  the  two 
latter  divisions  hold  their  ground,  be 
sure  that  any  victory  over  the  first 
can  be  but  momentary. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Spencer  must  give  rise  to 
many  misapprehensions.  The  first 
thought  that  suggests  itself  to  even  an 
attentive  and  earnest  reader  is,  that 
he  has  left  out  of  sight,  and  is  prevent- 
ed by  his  principles  from  doing  jus- 
tice to,  a  number  of  very  important 
considerations.  Our  individual  con- 
sciousness tells  us  nothing  of  the  de- 
pendence of  present  modes  of  conduct 
upon  past ;  but  it  tells  us  much  of  the 
special  motives  which  influence  us 
from  moment  to  moment.  So  a  wave 
of  the  sea,  if  we  could  imagine  it  con- 
scious, might  know  much  of  the  pres- 
sure of  adjacent  waves  and  ito  own  ad- 
justments of  form  in  consequence  of 
that  pressure,  but  might  know  nothing 
of  ocean  currents  or  the  attraction  of 
sun  and  moon,  We  feel  the  influence 
of  some  potent  personality,  but  think 
little  of  the  causes  that  have  fitted  us 
to  do  so  ;  yet,  to  be  able  to  trace  and 
understand  those  causes,  would  give 
us  a  far  more  comprehensive  theory  of 


our  moral  nature  than  to  be  able  to 
analyse  and  measure  with  the  utmost 
accuracy  the  special  personal  influence 
by  which  we  are  so  strongly  affected. 
In  a  word,  what  may  be  called  the  ac- 
cidents of  our  life  fill  an  altogether 
larger  space  in  consciousness  than  the 
general  laws  in  virtue  of  which  we 
are  substantially  what  we  are.  Mr. 
Spencer  has  undertaken  to  trace  those 
general  laws,  leaving  accidents  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible  ;  and,  natur- 
ally, consciousness  protests.  If,  how- 
ever, we  only  call  to  mind,  and  impress 
upon  ourselves,  what  it  is  that  Mr. 
Spencer  attempts,  we  shall  recall  many 
of  our  criticisms,  and  find  it  Vjetter  to 
listen  attentively  to  what  he  has  to 
say. 

Again,  with  every  action  there  goes 
a  certain  accompaniment  of  individual 
feeling.  We  have  a  sense  of  its  vol- 
untariness, and  a  consequent  sense  of 
responsibility.  To  us,  each  action 
stands  and  is  seen  in  relation  to  the 
sum  of  our  own  individual  actions, 
and  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
that  sum  is  very  different  from  the  pro- 
portion it  bears  to  the  whole  sum  of  ac- 
tion in  general.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
conceive  how  diffeient  the  subjective 
view  of  action  must  be  from  the  objec- 
tive, and  how  far  a  history  of  action 
such  as  Mr.  Spencer  undertakes  to 
write,  must  be  from  such  an  account  as 
we  might  gather  from  the  dicta  of  con- 
sciousness. But  if  our  individual  lives 
are  but  links  in  one  great  chain  of 
life,  which  we  have  learnt  in  these 
latter  days  to  extend  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  animate  creation,  can  the 
individual  consciousness,  however 
bright  and  penetrating  we  may  sup- 
pose it,  be  trusted  in  its  affirmations 
regai'ding  the  genesis  of  action  and 
the  development  of  moi'al  feeling  ? 
What  can  mere  consciousness — apart 
from  knowledge  derived  from  external 
sources — tell  us  of  our  bodily  consti- 
tution and  development  ?  It  is  occu- 
pied almost  solely  with  sensations  o^ 
pleasure  and  pain  ;  it  knows  what  are 
proximate  causes  of  one  or  the  other ; 
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but  what  tlie  laws  are  that  rule  the 
human  organization,  it  is  wholly  igno- 
rant. We  have  absolutely  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  nature  of  digestion 
or  respiration  ;  we  only  know  in  a 
rough  way  what  creates  disturbances 
in  one  region  or  the  other,  and  what 
promotes  comfort.  Ts  it  likely  that 
we  shall  know  any  better  from  a  sim- 
ple questioning  of  our  individual  con- 
sciousness how  our  actions  are  ])rodu- 
ced,  or  what  is  their  essential  charac- 
ter and  true  significance  1  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  feelings  accompanying 
moral  action  are  no  safer  guides  to  a 
true  understanding  of  that  action  than 
the  feelings  accompanying  digestion 
are  toatrue  understandingof  digestion. 
The  objective  method  of  study,  as  ap- 
plied to  human  conduct,  has  this  great 
advantage,  that,  while  looking  at  things 
from  the  outside,  and  grasping  the 
enc/iaiiiement  of  cause  and  eflect 
through  all  past  time,  it  can  also  take 
account  of  the  direct  revelations  of 
consciousness,  so  far  as  these  seem  to 
furnish  any  safe  guidance.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, it  may  be  presumed,  knows  some- 
thing personally  of  the  inner  life  of  hu- 
manity. He  has  written  this  treatise 
in  full  view  of  all  that  his  personal  ex- 
perience has  taught  him  of  the  motives 
by  which  men  are  swayed  and  we 
must  suppose  that,  in  his  mind  at 
least,  thei'e  is  no  contradiction  between 
his  philosophical  theories  and  the 
teachings  of  life  or  the  attirmations  of 
consciousness.  Itiswelltobear  in  mind 
that  philosophers  after  all  are  men  first 
and  philosophers  only  afterwards. 

The  adverse  criticisms  that  have 
been  offered  uj)on  jNlr.  Spencer's  last 
work  may  be  said  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  leading  objections — 
first,  that  he  does  away  with  the  es- 
sential distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and,  second,  that,  for  regula- 
tive purposes,  his  system  is  wholly  un- 
adapted  to  human  wants.  I  propose 
to  consider  these  points  separately. 

Let  lis,  in  the  first  place,  try  to  un- 
derstand clearly  what  Mr.  Spencer's 
view  is.     Looking  at  conduct   object- 


ively he  sees,  as  we  advance  from 
lower  to  higher  forms  in  nature,  an 
ever-increasing  and  improving  adapt- 
ation, first  to  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual life,  and  next  to  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  life  of  progeny.  The  lowest 
creatures  in  the  animal  kingdom  pos- 
sess little  or  no  power  of  self-protec- 
tion, and  are  therefore,  l>roadly  speak- 
ing, wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  en- 
vironment. With  greater  complexity 
of  structure  comes  greater  power  of 
providing  for  wants  and  averting  dan- 
gers ;  while  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
geny become  more  and  more  a  care  to 
the  parent  animals.  The  time  comes, 
in  process  of  evolution,  when  the  in- 
dividual acquires  the  power  of  choice 
between  opposite  courses  of  action. 
One  sense  may  prompt  to  a  certain 
j  line  of  action,  and  another  to  a  difFer- 
j  ent  one.  Smell,  for  example,  may  at- 
I  tract  to  food,  but  sight  may  reveal  an 
enemy  of  superior  power  ;  or  certain 
mental  images  which  the  sight  of 
oflfered  food,  or  of  the  apparatus  in 
which  it  is  placed,  calls  up  may  in- 
spire caution  and  compel  abstin- 
ence. Mr.  Spencer  here  shows  that 
the  interest  of  the  individual  is  gene- 
rally concerned  in  obeying  the  higher 
or  more  lately-developed  sense,  instinct 
or  faculty,  in  preference  to  the  simpler 
and  more  primitive  impulse  ;  and  this 
distinction  between  actions  inspired  by 
more  far-i-eaching  and  those  inspired 
by  less  fai--reaching  perceptions,  he 
considers  as  homologous  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  emerges  in  the  human 
region — and  which,  as  civilization  ad- 
vances, becomes  ever  more  pronounced 
— between  right  and  wrong.  In  the  one 
case  the  individual  weighs  present 
gratification  against  his  permanent  in- 
terests as  an  individual;  in  the  second 
he  weighs  his  interests  as  an  indivi- 
dual against  those  of  the  social  body 
in  which  he  is  included.  In  either 
case  he  does  well  if  he  yield  to  the 
larger  thought — that  which  summons 
to  self-control,  and  which  promises  a 
continuance  and  enlargement  of  his 
activities.     From  this  point  of  view 
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the  conduct  which  places  a  man  in 
harmony  with  society  is  simply  an  ex- 
tension, a  further  development,  of  the 
conduct  which  places  him  in  harmony 
with  himself,  by  subordinating  his 
momentary  desires  to  his  permanent 
interests.  In  the  one  case  he  says,  '  I 
have  a  larger  life  to  consider  than  that 
of  this  moment  ;  I  have  all  my  past, 
the  memory  of  which  I  would  not  wish 
to  extinguish  ;  I  have  all  my  future, 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  sacrifice.' 
In  the  latter  he  says,  '  I  have  a  larger 
life  to  consider  than  that  which  is 
made  up  of  my  personal  pains  and 
pleasures;  I  have  inherited  sympathies 
and  acquired  attachments  ;  the  good- 
will of  my  fellow-man  is  much  to  me, 
and  I  feel  that  apa,rt  from  the  support 
and  assistance  that  they  render  me, 
and  apart  from  the  activities  I  exer- 
cise as  a  member  of  society,  I  should 
be  a  miserably  contracted  creature. 
Shall  I  therefore  in  the  interests  of  my 
narrower  self  make  war  upon  my 
larger  and  better  self  by  pursuing 
anti-social  courses  of  action  1, '  The 
argument  in  both  cases  is  the  same ; 
the  only  difference  is  that  in  one  case 
length  of  life  is  at  stake,  and  in  the 
other  breadtli  of  life  ;  but  all  higher 
action,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  princi- 
ple, tends  to  life.  '  Do  this  and  ye 
shall  live  ; '  in  these  words  lie  all  that 
the  evolution  ])hilosophy  has  to  teach 
on  the  subject  of  morals;  for  they 
summon  to  right  action,  and  they 
point  to  the  reward — Life. 

I  fail  to  see  that  under  this  mode 
of  treatment  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  is  in  danger  of  dis- 
appearing. Those  possibly  who  have 
considered  it  a  pious  thing  not  to 
know  why  right  is  right  or  why  wrong 
is  wrong  may  resent  being  told  that  a 
rationale  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  two  has  been  discovered.  They 
may  insist  that  they  have  hitherto 
done  right  and  avoided  wrong  from 
motives  far  transcending  in  elevation 
any  regard  for  jierpetuation  or  im- 
provement of  life,  their  own  or  others' ; 
and  it  would  be  ungracious,  doubtless, 


to  contradict  them.  But  for  all  that,, 
as  a  motive  to  sway  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, the  thought  that  right  action 
tends  to  life  and  higher  life,  that 
wrong  action  tends  to  lower  life 
and  ultimately  to  extinction  of  life,, 
should  scarcely,  one  would  think,  be 
a  sterile  or  inoperative  one.  Much 
would  depend  no  doubt  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  thought  was  pre- 
sented by  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  influence  public  opinion. 
That  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  have  been  so  poisoned 
by  the  drugs  of  a  false  theology  as  to 
be  incapable  of  responding  to  any 
teaching  based  on  the  pure  laws  of 
nature  there  is  only  too  much  reason 
to  believe ;  but  I  should  refuse  to 
admit  as  valid  against  the  evolutionist 
system  of  morals  any  argument  drawn 
from  their  present  condition  or  re- 
quirements. 

The  objections  made  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
explanation  of  the  difTerence  between 
right  and  wrong  are  very  similar  to 
those  made  to  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  the  descent  of  man.  In  the  dis- 
pute which  raged  more  violently  some 
years  ago  than  it  does  now  in  reference 
to  this  question,  an  angelic  character 
pi'onounced  himself  '  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,'  as  was  but  natural.  It  was 
thought  utterly  derogatory  to  man's 
dignity  to  suppose  that  his  ancestry 
could  run  bick  into  the  brute  crea- 
tion; and  so  to-day  it  seems  to  threaten 
the  stability  of  all  moral  distinctions 
to  connect  moral  actions,  by  any  pro- 
cess of  filiation,  with  actions  which,  as 
we  understand  morality,  present  no 
moral  character  whatever.  But  just 
as  no  theory  of  man's  origin  can  make 
him  other  than  he  actually  is  to-day, 
so  no  theory  of  the  origin  of  morality 
can  affect  the  fact  that  in  the  con- 
science of  the  modern  civilized  man 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
right  and  wrong.  But,  some  will  say, 
u}X)n  the  evolution  theory  the  highest 
morality  is  but  self-seeking.  Be  it  so, 
but  if  my  self  embraces  other  selves, 
if  my  personality  has  globed  itself  out 
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till  it  inchules  a  large  portion  of  hu- 
manity, I  can  afford  to  be  self-seeking 
without  any  falling  away  from  nobility 
or  disinterestedness.  When  Jesus 
said,  '  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life 
shall  save  it,'  he  meant,  as  we  have 
always  understood,  that  a  careful 
study  and  pursuit  of  narrow  personal 
interests  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
wider  and  nobler  interests;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  by  a  surrender  of  our 
lower  solves,  we  could  rise  to  higher 
life.  From  whichever  point  we  view 
it,  he  bids  us  aim  at  life,  and  so  far 
he  might  be  accused  of  prompting  to 
self-seeking;  but  when  we  once  see 
how  life  may  be  understood,  and  what 
it  may  be  made  to  include,  we  perceive 
how  pointless  is  the  objection.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
person,  except  one  who  had  been  res- 
trained fx'om  evil  simply  by  supersti- 
tious fears,  could  feel  himself  less 
bound  to  do  right  and  avoid  wrong, 
because  he  had  been  shown  that  right 
actions  to  day  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  all  those  actions,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  by  which  life  has  been 
preserved,  and  improved  in  the  past, 
and  that  wrong  actions  claim  their 
paternity  in  whatever  in  the  past  has 
tended  to  disintegration,  degradation 
and  death.  Who  would  not  rather  be 
on  the  side  of  the  forces  of  life,  in 
harmony  with  and  aiding  the  upward 
movement  of  nature,  than  helping  to 
tear  down  the  good  work  that  the 
toiling  ages  have  wrought  ] 

Can  such  a  system,  however,  possess 
any  binding  force  ?  Here  we  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  evolutionist  theory 
of  morals  is  really  adapted  to  take  the 
place  of  those  regulative  systems  which 
Mr.  Spencer  represents  as  ready  to 
pass  away.  One  thing  is  certain  :  it 
does  not  act  upon  the  mind  in  the 
same  way  as  systems  which  appeal  to 
supernatural  terrors  and  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  supernatural  rewards.  It 
will  not  awaken  as  powerful  emotions 
as  theology  has  in  the  past  awakened  ; 
6 


for  theology  has  connected  with  theo- 
logically-right action  rewards  wholly 
incommensurate  with  the  merit  of  such 
action,  and  with  theologically-wrong 
action  punishments  equally  incom- 
mensurate with  its  demerit ;  while 
the  natural  theory  of  morals  can  only 
point  to  the  natural  results  of  actions 
and  promote  as  best  it  can  a  disposi- 
tion to  respect  natural  laws.  No  doubt 
this  is  tame  work  after  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  ;  but  everything 
grows  tame,  in  a  sense,  as  civilization 
advances.  We  no  longer  torture  crimi- 
nals, nor  feast  our  piety  with  autos-da- 
fe.  We  no  longer  thrash  knowledge 
into  school-children  ;  and  we  are  so 
dead  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
national  spirit  that  we  forbid  prize- 
fighting. Upon  every  hand,  the  dras- 
tic methods  of  the  past  are  discredited, 
for  we  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  gen- 
tler methods  are  better.  Sangrado  no 
longer  depletes  our  veins  of  the  blood 
needed  for  carrying  on  the  processes 
of  life  ;  we  keep  our  blood  and  let 
nature  have  her  way  as  much  as  pos 
sible.  No  doubt  there  is  further  pro- 
gress to  be  made  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  who  shall  say  that  a  system 
of  rational  rewai-ds  and  punishments 
in  this  life,  such  as  the  evolution  phil- 
osophy unfolds,  may  not  be  found 
more  efficacious  than  the  monstrous 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  super- 
natural sphere.  Such  a  system  may 
not  inspix'e  death-bed  terrors,  but  nei- 
ther will  it  provoke  life  long  jeerings  ; 
and,  if  once  understood  theoretically, 
its  gentle — though  not  always  gentle 
— pressure  would  rarely  be  absent 
from  consciousness.  The  villain,  it 
may  be  said,  will  think  little  of  sacri- 
ficing his  higher  social  to  his  lower 
personal  self ;  and  in  his  case,  there- 
fore, the  system  would  be  inoperative. 
Precisely,  and  how  does  Monsieur  the 
villain  comport  himself  now  ?  Does 
he  occupy  a  front  seat  at  church  (some- 
thing here  whispers  that  sometimes  he 
does,  but  that  is  another  kind  of  vil- 
lain, and  there  is  no  use  in  mixing  up 
matters),   and   send    his    children    to 
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Sunday  School,  and  show  in  every 
way  the  great  influence  which  theo- 
logical instruction  has  had  upon  his 
mind  1  Or  we  may  ask  whether,  in 
the  'ages  of  faith,'  the  villain  was  an 
unknown  character.  Hibtory  tells 
us  that  when  supernatural  hojies  and 
fears — above  all  feai  s,  which  are  moie 
potent  than  hopes — were  at  their 
highest,  precisely  then  was  there 
most  of  violence  and  crime.  And 
when  natural  morality  tinally  suc- 
ceeds to  supernatural,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  it  will  tind  some  heavy 
arrears  of  work  on  hand. 

We  need  not  trouble  ourselves, 
then,  with  considering  how  the  lowest 
types  of  humanity  will  act  under  the 
supposed  reyime ;  what  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  the  etlect  likely  to  be 
produced  upon  the  mass  of  society. 
As  regards  men  in  general,  will  natu- 
ral morality  exert  a  sufficient  regula- 
tive force  1  To  this  question  I  should 
be  inclined  to  answer  unhesitatingly 
yes,  provided  only  proper  means  be 
taken  to  bring  the  new  system  home 
to  people's  understandings.  No  one 
will  pretend  that  the  theology  now  in 
possession  exerts  all  the  regulative  in- 
fluence that  could  be  desired.  For  one 
thing,  it  cannot  make  itself  believed 
by  large  multitudes ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  very  many  of  those  who 
do  believe  it,  or  who  profess  to  do  so, 
are  far  from  leading  edifying  lives. 
Every  leading  religious  denomination 
has  numerous  representatives  in  our 
jails  and  penitentiaries, asofficial  docu- 
ments show  ;  while,  if  we  turn  to  the 
records  of  the  insolvency  courts,  we 
shall  And  ample  evidence  that  men 
can  be  at  once  zealous  supporters  of  a 
church  and  sadly  inexact — to  say  the 
least — in  money  matters.  Why  do  I 
mention  these  things?  Surely  not  to 
cause  any  one  j)ain,  but  simjily  to 
show  how  the  question  stands.  Some 
peoi)le  argue  as  if  we  had  iwiv  a  per- 
fect regulative  system,  which  the  new 
opinions  are  in  danger  of  disturbing. 
But  no  ;  we  have  a  very  imperfect 
regulative  system,   upon  which  it  is 


hoped  a  great  improvement  may  be 
made.  Theologians  have,  for  some 
time  past,  been  sensible  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  old  teaching,  for 
they  have  Ijeen  trying  to  graft  u])on 
it  the  idea  of  the  vulwiabieas  of  the 
rewai  ds  and  juinishments  to  be  meted 
out  to  right  and  wrong-doers  respec- 
tively. We  hear  now  that  sinners- 
will  not  be  overtaken  l)y  any  external 
penalties,  but  will  be  left  to  the  sim- 
ple and  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  own  misconduct.  They  would 
not  be  happy,  we  are  told,  in  heaven, 
because  their  characters  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  that  abode  of  bliss ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  they  are  better 
ofi'  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf. 
How  all  this  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  where  Hell 
is  represented,  not  as  prepared  by 
the  sinner  for  himself,  but  as  pre- 
pared by  God  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels  ;  and  Heaven,  in  like  man- 
ner, as  something  specially  prepared 
for  the  righteous,  who  there  enjoy 
a  felicity  with  which  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  io 
be  compared,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
One  thing  is  clear,  however,  and  that 
is,  that  such  glosses  as  these  are  recog- 
nitions of,  and  concessions  to,  the 
])rinciple  of  development.  Heaven,, 
according  to  this  hyj)othesis,  is  the 
developed  life  of  righteousness,  and 
Hell  the  develojied  life  of  moral  rebel- 
lion; but  though  theology  may  dally 
with  this  view,  it  can  never  do  more 
than  dally  with  it ;  it  can  never  make 
it  its  own,  seeing  that  the  text  of  the 
Bible  so  plainly  declares  the  cataclys- 
mal  nature  of  the  change  which  takes- 
place  at  death.  But  if  theology  has  to 
dally  with  development,  how  much 
better  founded,  and  how  much  better 
adapted  for  acting  upon  men's  minds, 
must  a  system  be  which,  from  first  to 
last,  assumes  development,  and  which 
is  not  checked  in  its  exposition  and 
application  of  natural  laws  by  any 
stereotyi  ed  creed  or  text  ? 

In  the  new  system   we  really  have 
the  reconciliation  of  self-interest  and. 
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duty,  for  we  see  self-interest  merging 
into  duty,  and  we  see  duty  bringing 
the  liigliest  rewards  that  self-interest 
could  desire.  To  say  that  this  system 
will  ))e  powerless  for  regulative  i)ur- 
poses,  is  to  take  a  thoroughly  unna- 
tural view  of  huuian  nature.  It  is  to 
assume  some  tendency  in  man  to  evil, 
over  and  above  the  promptings  of  the 
self-protective  instinct.  Now  this 
surplusage  of  evil  in  human  nature,  I, 
for  one,  strenuously  deny.  Every  man 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  ])roblem 
to  solve,  txpon  the  solution  of  which 
his  whole  course  in  life  depends  ;  and 
that  problem  is  the  due  balancing  of 
higher  and  lower  instincts  in  the  in- 
terest of  higher  life.  To  suppress  the 
lower  at  the  bidding  of  the  higher, 
would,  as  Mr.  Spencer  shows,  be  to 
suppress  life  itself.  This  would  be 
casting  aside  the  pi'oblem,  not  solving 
it.  What  is  important  to  remember  is, 
that  in  the  lower  there  is  nothing 
essentially  bad,  and  that  the  conflict 
between  lower  and  higher  goes  on  in 
the  region  of  purely  personal  desires 
before  it  is  carried  into  the  region  of 
social  relations.  An  enlightened  inter- 
pretation of  self-interest  in  regard  to 
pereonal  matters  is  thus  a  preparation 
for  enlightened  and  worthy  action  in 
the  social  region.  For  example,  the 
man  who  has  strenuously  controlled 
appetite  in  the  interest  of  health,  and 
who  has  realized  the  satisfaction  and 
happiness  that  comes  of  doing  so,  will 
be  better  fitted  to  control  selfish,  in 
the  interest  of  social,  imptilses  than 
one  who  had  never  learned  to  control 
appetite  at  all.  He  comes  to  this  higher 
test  fortitied  by  self-conquest,  and 
with  an  increased  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  life,  — prepared  moreover 
to  believe  that  the  path  of  true  happi- 
ness is  an  ascending  one.  Let  these 
truths — for  they  are  truths — be  be- 
lieved and  taught  ;  let  men  see  the 
path  along  which  their  moral  develop- 
ment has  lain  in  the  past,  and  along 
which  it  must  lie  in  the  future,  and  we 
shall  have  little  i-eason  to  regret  the 
lures  and  terrors  of  the  old  theology. 


Either  this,  or  there  is  some  radical 
flaw  in  the  constitution  of  things,  by 
reason  of  which  they  tend  to  corrup- 
tion,— a  belief  which  some  may  hold 
on  theological  ground.s,  but  which  I 
venture  to  say  would  never  commend 
itself  to  any  unbiassed  intelligence, 
irreconcilable,  as  it  is,  with  the  actual 
existence  o'  good  in  human  nature  and 
human  institutions. 

The  cpiestion,  however,  may  finally 
be  asked  whether  a  naturalistic  system 
of  morals  will  ever  excite  the  enthu- 
siasm, ever  create  the  same  intense 
longing  after  purity  of  heart,  that  has 
been  produced  untler  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  creed.  Will  it  ever 
show  us  the  '  quick-eyed  sanctity ' 
which  Dr.  Newman  mentions  as  a  pe- 
culiar fruit  of  the  spirit  %  Will  it  ever 
call  forth  such  a  ])ieading  for  fuller 
and  higher  sjiiritual  life  as  we  find  in 
Charles  Wesley's  hymn  : 

'  I  want  a  principle  within 
Of  jealous,  godly  fear, 
A  sensibility  to  sin, 
A  pain  to  feel  it  near. 

'  I  want  the  first  approach  to  feel 
Of  pride  or  fond  desire, 
To  catch  the  wanderinj,'  of  my  wiU, 
And  quench  the  kindling  fire. 

'  Quick  as  the  apple  of  an  eye 
O  (iod,  my  conscience  make  I 
Awake  my  soul  when  sin  is  nigh 
And  keep  it  still  awake.' 

We  have  in  these  verses  the  expres- 
sion of  a  passionate  desire  for  confor- 
mity to  a  Divine  ideal,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  we  can  expect  any  ap- 
proach to  the  same  earnestness  in  pur- 
suit of  such  excellence  or  elevation  of 
character  as  the  evolution  philosophy 
indicates  as  attainable.  If  allowance 
be  made  for  the  solemnity  imparted  to 
the  above  utterance  by  the  momentous 
character  of  Christian  beliefs,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  moral  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  should  not  flow  in  as  full 
tide  th  rough  the  new  channel  as  through 
the  old.  After  all,  there  are  but  few 
in  every  generation  who  are  fired  by 
an  intense  desire  for  the  highest  holi- 
ness ;   and  some,  it   must  be  remem- 
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bered,  who  appear  to  have  very  lofty 
Bpiritual  ambitions,  give  occasion  for 
the  remark  that  they  might  better 
have  aimed  at  humbler  achievements. 
We  m:iy,  therefore,  reasonably  hope 
that,  when  once  it  is  understood  where 
the  hopes  of  humanity  lie,  there  will 
be  no  falling  off,  to  say  the  least,  in 
the  number  of  those  who  will  strive 
after  nothing  short  of  the  highest  ideal 
their  minds  are  capable  of  conceiving. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  see  what  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  certain  specific 
objections  that  have  been  made  by 
able  writers  to  Mr.  Spencer's  theories 
on  this  subject.  '  The  Bystander ' 
thinks  that  Mr.  Spencer's  indignation 
'  against  Jingoes  and  their  political 
bui'glaries ;  against  Fifeshire  militia- 
men who,  so  long  as  they  are  sent  to 
war,  are  ready  to  fight  on  either  side; 
against  Christian  bishops  who  lend 
their  sanction  to  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan,' is,  upon  his  own  principles,  un- 
scientific ;  inasmuch  as  all  these  might 
retort  that  their  actions  were  the 
natural  product  of  their  particular 
stage  of  develojiment.  To  this,  I 
reply  that  Mr.  Spencer's  indignation 
is  the  measure  of  his  own  moial 
development,  and  signifies  his  in- 
stinctive recoil  from  courses  of  con- 
duct which  show  the  moral  sense  in  a 
very  backward  state.  Even  when  we 
understand  how  bad  actions  have 
come  to  be  performed,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  make  allowances  for  the 
perpetrators,  we  shrink  from  and  de- 
nounce them  none  the  less.  We  surely 
should  allow  the  philosophers  some 
common  human  privileges.  As  to 
the  supposed  answer  of  the  bui-glarious 
Jingo,  the  unprejudiced  militiaman, 
and  the  filibustering  bishop,  it  is  in 
substance,  though  not  in  form,  the 
answer  commonly  made  to  moral 
remonstrance  by  people  who  cannot 
understand  the  grounds  of  the  re- 
monstrance. It  matters  not  whether 
you  come  in  the  name  of  a  scientific 
morality  or  of  a  traditional  theology, 
the  man  who  '  will  liave  none  of  your 
reproofs '  replies  promptly  :  '  I  see  no 


harm  in  it.'  Talk  to  him  of  God  :  he 
has,  comrne  lout  le  vwnde,  one  of  his 
own,  who  permits  that  wherein  he  in- 
dulges ;  and  you  will  have  much  work 
to  persuade  him  that  your  God  is  of 
higher  authority  th^n  his.  It  will  be 
as  tough  a  task  as  explaining  to  him  a 
chapter  of  the  'Data  of  Ethics.' 

Prof.  Calderwood,  writing  in  the 
January  number  of  the  CoKkvijiorary 
licvicw,  raises  the  objection  that, 
whereas  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Spencer 
tliat  the  words  good  and  bad  are  most 
emphatically  r\pplied  to  those  deeds  by 
which  men  afiect  one  another,  this 
ought  not  to  be  so,  upon  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's own  principles :  on  the  con- 
trary, '  no  ethical  judgments  should 
be  so  direct,  unlresitating  or  empha- 
tic as  those  which  pronounce  upon 
the  actions  contributing  to  personal 
satisfaction.'  The  answer  to  this  is 
simple  enough.  The  historical  ante- 
cedents or  the  remote  types  of  moral 
actions  are  not  themselves  necessarily 
moral.  Purposive  action  in  the  lower 
animals  is  not  moral,  though  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a  preparation  for  mora- 
lity. We  pronounce  our  most  emphatic 
judgments  upon  those  acts  by  which 
men  affect  one  another,  because  in 
them  we  see  most  conspicuously  the 
conflict  of  higher  and  lower  impulses, 
and  because  members  of  society  must 
have  an  especial  interest  in  what  men 
do  as  meinbers  of  society.  Every  right 
action  done  adds  to  the  security  and 
happiness  of  life,  every  wrong  action 
implies  some  diminution  of  happiness, 
and  seems  to  threaten  the  general 
welfai-e.  The  whole  of  morality  is 
based  upon  the  fact,  that  '  there  is  a 
lower  and  a  higher  ; '  and  wherever 
the  two  come  plainly  into  conflict  our 
feelings  are  more  or  less  strongly  en- 
gaged. Thus,  if  we  see  a  man  strug- 
ijling  with  intemperance  and  enduring 
keen  suffering  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  vice,  we  commend  him — 
even  though  he  may  have  no  wife 
and  children  to  excite  our  interest — 
as  much  as  if  we  saw  him  perform- 
ing, at  great  cost  to  himself,  an  act  of 
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social  justice.  And  why?  Because 
we  feel  so  deeply  that  the  strutr^le  is 
one  in  the  interest  of  higher,  fuller, 
life  and  hap])iness. 

Professor  Galderwood  appears  to  th  ink 
that  he  raises  a  serious  difficulty  when 
he  asks  :  '  How  coraes  it  to  pass  that 
actions  most  commonly  and  most  em- 
phatically commended  are  actions  which 
most  need  to  be  enforced  ? '    I  observe 
that  a  recent  critic*  of  Prof.   Calder- 
wood's    work    on    '  The   Relations  of 
Mind  and  Brain,'  while  givin»  the  au- 
thor credit   for    general    intelligence, 
says  that  upon  occasions  he  is  positive- 
ly 'obtuse.'     I  should  certainlv  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  he  was  in  one  of  his 
'  obtuse  '  moods  when  he  put  the  above 
question.      We  commend   certain   ac- 
tions more  than    others  because  the 
motives  that  prompt  them  are  higher, 
because  they  imply  a  more  distinct 
step  in  moral   evolution,  because  the 
interest  of  the  community  is  more  con- 
cerned  in  their  performance.      Now, 
the  Professor  wants  to  know  why  such 
actions    'most  need  to   be  enforced.' 
The  first  thing  to  say  in  answer  is  that 
such  actions  are  not  commonly  '  en- 
forced '  at  all.    The  acts  we  praise  most 
highly  ai"e  acts  of  patriotism,  of  emin- 
ent public  spirit,  of  devotion  to  duty 
under  trying  circumstances.     The  acts 
we    '  enforce '   are  acts   which,   when 
done,  we  do  not  so  highly  praise,  such 
as  f^imple  fulfilment  of  contract,  and  the 
performance  of  ordinary  civic  duties. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  Professor 
Calderwood,  when  he  uses  the  word 
'enforced,'  does  not  mean  legal  enforce- 
ment, but  merely  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion.      His  question  would  then 
be  in  substance  :  How  is  it  that  the  ac- 
tions which  we  most  commend  are  those 
which  most  need  to  be  commended  ? 
But  he  might  as  well  ask  how  it  is  that 
the  actions  we  most  condemn  are  those 
which   most   need   to  be   condemned, 
why  the  actions  we  laugh  at  are  those 
that  especially  call  for  ridicule,  and  so 
on,  through  a  whole  series  of  inepti- 

*  Lon.l'ii  Spectator,  6th  March,  18S0. 


tudes.  Why  cei-tain  actions  are  espe- 
cially prai.sed  I  have  ex[)lained  above, 
and  it  is  manifest,  from  the  nature  of 
the  actions  referred  to,  that  this  social 
approval  must  ])owei-f  ully  reinforce  the 
motives  which  prompt  to  such  actions, 
but  which,  without  socirsl  support, 
might  not  have  vigour  enough  to  fully 
assert  themselves  against  countervail- 
ing motives.  It  is  imjjossible,  in  fact, 
to  understand  why  the  praise  is  given 
without  understanding  at  the  same 
time  why  it  is  needed. 

Again,  Professor  Calderwood  cannot 
understand  how,  on  utilitarian  princi- 
ples, which  he  regards  Mr.  Sjjencer  as 
adopting,  intention  should  make  so 
much  difference  in  actions.  '  Two  men 
might  lose  their  lives  by  the  hands  of 
two  of  their  fellows,  and  we  should  call 
the  one  a  case  of  murder  and  the  other 
a  case  of  accidental  death.*  Why? — if 
actions  are  to  be  judged  solely  by  their 
consequences.  This  is  almo.st  too 
puerile ;  but,  since  a  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  has 
raised  the  question,  let  me  simply  re- 
mark that  while  the  act  of  carelessness 
has  no  ulterior  consequences,  the  act  of 
felony  has — or  will  have  if  left  unpun- 
ished— the  direst  consequences  to  so- 
ciety. Further,  in  so  far  as  an  act  of 
carelessness  is  felt  to  menace  society  as 
being  likely  to  lead,  if  unchecked,  to  f  ui"- 
ther  carelessness,  ?re  do  rieiv  ike  ni'dter 
seriously  and  visit  it  both  with  puni.'-h- 
ment  and  reprobation.  The  ship-master 
who,  through  carelessness,  loses  his 
ship,  has  his  certificate  cancelled  or 
suspended.  The  engine-driver  or  con- 
ductor, through  whose  carelessness  life 
is  sacrificed,  finds  himself  a  criminal  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  the  worst 
act  of  carelessness  and  an  act  of  mal- 
ignity, that,  in  the  first  ca.se,  the  doer 
of  the  act  generally  suffers  more  or  less 
in  its  consequences,  and  is  theref ■  re  in 
a  measure  punished  already;  while  the 
wilful  offender  does  not  feel  the  wrong 
he  has  done,  and  consequently  throws 
upon  society  the  whole  burden  of  his 
punishment. 
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Dr.  McCosh,  in  the  Priiiceton  Re- 
view (Nov.,  1879),  touches,  perhaps,  a 
weak  point  in  IVIr.  Spencei-'s  book 
when  he  quotes  from  the  chapter  on 
'  Absolute  and  Eehitive  Ethics '  the 
statement  that  '  conduct  which  has 
any  concomitant  of  pain  or  any  pain- 
ful conseqvience  is  partially  wrong.'  I 
think  we  may  fairly  question  Mr. 
•Spencer's  right  to  take  the  word 
'wrong'  and  divorce  it  so  violently 
from  its  universally  understood  mean- 
ing as  he  does  in  this  passage.  If  he 
had  said  that  no  action  can  be  a  per- 
fect action  '  which  has  any  concomi- 
tant of  pain  or  any  painful  conse- 
(juence,'  the  statement  might  have 
jiassed  with  the  explanation  he  gives. 
But  to  speak  of  an  action  which  is  the 
■mrij  best  that  can  be  done  nuder  given 
circumstances  as  '  partially  wrong  '  is 
to  strain  language  unduly.  How  can 
it  be  partially  wrong — to  cite  Dr. 
McCosh's  examples — to  submit  to  an 
amputation  in  order  to  preserve  life, 
or  to  conquer  a  vice  by  painful  effort  1 

Mr.  McCosh  is  probaloly  i  ight,  also, 
in  holding  that  the  teaching  of  the 
chapter  on  *  Absolute  and  Relative 
Ethics '  is  of  somewhat  questionable 
tendency,  as  leaving  altogether  too 
much  room  for  what  he  calls  'the 
crooked  casuistry  of  the  heart.'  Mr. 
Spencer's  essential  meaning  I  hold  to 
be  right ;  but  I  hardly  think  that,  con- 
sidering the  novelty  of  his  views,  he 
has  been  sutficiently  guarded  in  his  use 
of  language.  He  might  have  said, 
wit!  I  out  in  any  way  betraying  his 
fundamental  principles,  '  The  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong  is  one 
that  emei'ges  in  the  region  of  human, 
and  particularly  of  social,  life  ;  though 
right  and  wrong  actions,  considered  as 
respectively  making  for  or  against  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  life, 
have  their  analogues  in  regions  lower 
than  the  human.  A  peifeci  action  isone 
all  the  consequences  ana   relations  of 


which  are  satisfactory,  as  tending  tohap- 
piness  or  life  ;  and,  therefore,  no  action 
which  has  any  accompaniment  of  pain 
— though  the  motive  of  the  doer  mav 
be  of  the  highest — can  be  a  perfect  ac- 
tion. The  motive  is  pure  and  good,  but 
it  has  asettingof  painfulcircunistanccs, 
and  the  action  as  a  whole  belongs  to 
an  imperfect  system  of  life.  In  ])rac- 
tical  life  we  have  often  to  choose  be- 
tween evils,  but  he  who  does  not 
choose  for  the  best  when  he  sees  it, 
violates  the  highest  law  of  existence.' 
The  gist  of  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching,  in 
so  far  as  it  assumes  a  moral  chai'acter 
might  I  think  he  summed  up  in  these 
words.  Taking  the  book  as  a  whole, 
and  looking,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  at 
its  inner  sense,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
acknowledged  that,  while  it  does  not 
deal  with  motives  or  the  subjective 
aspect  of  morality,  the  view  which  it 
presents  of  the  connections  of  moral  ac- 
tion, the  width  of  its  survey  over  na- 
ture, the  conclusive  manner  in  which 
it  demonstrates  the  healthfulness  of 
what  is  right  and  the  rightness  of 
what  is  healthful,  should  ten<l  to  con- 
firm in  right  determinations  even  those 
who  miss  from  it  what  they  deem  of 
most  importance.  To  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  long  been  wist- 
fully lookingforan  exposition  of  the  na- 
tural laws  and  sanctions  of  morality,  it 
will  Ije  a  word  spoken  with  power,  and 
in  many  ways  a  help  towards  higher 
life.  There  is  but  little  scandal  after 
all,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  in  sup- 
posing that  action  which  we  call  moral 
may  be  a  developed  form  of  action  to 
which  the  name  cannot  be  applied  : 
but  there  is  great  edification  in  the 
thought,  now  brought  home  to  our  un- 
derstandings, that,  by  every  truly 
moral  act,  we  help  to  build  up  and  im- 
prove the  life  of  the  world  and  make 
ourselves  co-workers  with  the  principle 
of  life  everywhere. 
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ONE  DAY  IN  SEVEN 


liV    DAVID    K.     I'.KOWX,    TORONTO. 


CONSEQUENT  upon  the  endea- 
vour by  an  American  amuse- 
ment purveyor  to  establish  in  Toronto 
that  institution  of  continental  Euro|)e, 
and,  of  late  years,  the  United  States, 
the  Sunday  Evening  Concert,  a  dis- 
<.'Ussion  has  arisen  upon  the  observance 
of  one  day  in  seven — without  discrim- 
ination designated  Sunday,  the  Sab- 
bath Day,  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the 
Day  of  Rest,  terms  which  each  have  a 
distinctive  meaning,  and  which  each 
•convey  very  difterent  impressions  to 
those  who  have  encjuired  into  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  weekly  ces- 
sation from  labour.  Although  the 
Sabbath  observance,  more  than  any 
other  religious  question,  has  become 
the  issue  on  which  battle  is  being  done 
between  those  who  would  force  that 
observance  on  all  and  sundry  at  the 
spear's  point,  and  the  unorthodox,  who 
object  to  such  enforced  observance,  as 
persecution  ;  and  although,  while  the 
orthodox  anathema  is  more  loud  and 
shrill,  the  still  small  voice  of  scepticism 
is  listened  to  by  a  wider  raid  more  in- 
telligent audience,  and  is  heard  in  tlie 
domestic  hearth,  in  the  press,  even 
fx'om  not  a  few  pulpits; — still  the  ultra- 
orthodox,  would  they  but  study  the 
facts  of  the  case,  would  hardly  be  so 
brusque  in  their  belief  that  the  manner 
of  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
alone  in  accordance  with  the  true 
Christian  spirit.  For,  it  is  not  going 
beyond  what  is  visible  to  all  but  the 
wilfully  purblind,  to  point  out  that 
Christian  thinkers  and  teachers  most 
profound  and  conscientious,  men  like 
Norman  Macleod  and  Robertson,  of 
Brighton,  have  given  unmistakeable 
•emphasis  to  their  conviction  that  the 


Sabbatarian  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Day  is  without  religious  moment  or 
usefulness,  and  has  been  transformed 
into  a  most  oppressive  civil  ordinance. 

As  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Sabbath,  as  Proctor  contends 
in  his  *  Saturn  and  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Jews,'  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
previous  to  the  use  of  the  religion  of 
Hebraism,  there  was  no  break  from 
labour.  Ewahl  (History  of  Israel, Vol. 
1 )  shews  that  in  the  earliest  chapter 
of  the  '  Book  of  Origins,'  named  after 
Moses,  the  names  and  traditions  come 
down  to  us  of  far  remoter  racps  and 
I'eligions.  The  observance  of  religious 
days  was  found  in  the  earlist  Ai'yan 
as  well  as  Semitic  sacred  bo^ks  ;  being 
found,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  has 
shewn,  in  the  Vedas.  Long  before  the 
Hebrew  Exodus,  nations  had  divided 
time  into  lunar  months, and  subdivided 
their  periods  into  divisions  of  seven, 
which,  besides  being  about  a  fourth  of 
thelunar  montli. corresponded  with  the 
number  of  celestial  bodies  known  to 
the  astronomers  of  old  as  moving  upon 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Whatever  the  date  and  exact  origin 
of  so  venerable  an  institution  of  the 
Hebrew  religion,  it  seems  identified 
peculiarly  with  the  Sinaitic  legislation, 
and  not  to  be  traceable  in  the  Heroic 
age  in  Canaan,  or  in  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian captivity.  The  history  of  the  Sab- 
bath trom  this  onward  to  the  era  of 
Christ  is  a  record  of  ceremonial  being 
heaped  on  ceremonial,  some  doubtless 
made  for  the  glory  of  God.  Most  of 
them,  however,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, were  dictated  by  the  temporal 
policy  of  the  sons  of  Levi. 

Strength  is  imparted  to   this  pre- 
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sumption  by  a  careful  study  of  Christ's 
attitude  towards  tlie  Sabbath.  While 
it  is  true  that  he  proclaimed  the  end 
of  the  old  dispensation,  it  is  observ- 
able that  he  never  gave  utterance  to 
any  irreverent  word,  and  never  so 
comported  himself  that  either  word 
or  act  could  be  construed  by  his  most 
subtle  enemy  into  blasphemy.  Surely 
had  Christ  himself  believed  that,  in 
the  manner  of  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  his  Father  was  glorified,  or 
had  he  even  detected  a  grounded  be- 
lief in  the  Jews  that  Jehovah  was 
magnified  in  the  Sabbath  as  then  cele- 
brated, he  would  not  have  pei'sistent- 
ly  and  in  the  broadest  daylight  have 
flung  himself  into  violation  of  the 
prevailing  mode  of  observance,  thus 
provoking  a  challenge  of  his  being  in 
very  deed  the  Son  of  God.  That  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Sab- 
bath had  outgrown  their  scriptural 
warrant  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
Christ  found  it  necessary  to  give  iitter- 
ance  to  the  saying  recorded  in  Mark 
ii.  27  :  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.' 
In  this  connection  Rev.  Mr,  Plumptre, 
writing  in  the  Contemjmrarij  Review, 
says  :  '  Hardly  less  significant  than 
the  positive  was  the  negative  side  of 
his  teaching.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  Sabbath  in  either  St.  Matthew's 
or  St.  Luke's  report  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  He  never  mentions  it, 
as  many  a  Scribe  would  have  done 
when  he  is  askei  what  were  the  great 
Commandments  of  the  Law  (Mark  xii. 
29-30).  In  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  young  ruler,  whom  he  told 
to  keep  the  commandments,  and  who 
asked  him  which,  he  mentions  all 
duties  toward  man,  but  not  this  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath  holy  (Mark  x. 
19).  Without  formally  repeating, 
while  in  fact  recognising  the  moral  ele- 
ment, and  as  it  were  idea  of  law,  he 
tacitly  allows  the  latter  to  slip  into 
the  background  of  duties.  It  already 
takes  its  place  in  his  teaching  among 
the  things  that  are  decaying  and  wax- 
ing old,  and  ai-e  ready  to  vanish  away.' 


Thus  Christ  died  and  was  translated' 
without  leaving  any  command  for  the 
observance  of  any  Sabbath  Day.     The 
early  believers  met  together  on  Satur- 
day evening  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  instituted  by  Christ. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  celebration 
passed  midnight  and  grew  into  a  Sun- 
day morning  observance,  from  which 
subsequently  the   breaking   of    bread 
was  eliminated.      The  Jewish  Sabbath 
had  been  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  feast- 
ing,   and   though    the   author    whose- 
words  have  just  been  quoted,  does  not 
deal  with  the  change  in  the  compre- 
hensive manner  of  other  writers   on 
the  suVyect,  his  conmients  are  wortb 
reproducing   upon  the  singular  train 
of  consequences  whereby  that  '  which 
had  started  as,  in  part  at  least,  receiv- 
ing its  holiness  from  one  day,  now  im- 
parted a  consecrated  character  to  an- 
other.'    He   says,    'Thenceforth   the 
Loid's  Day   was   recognised  through 
all  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West 
as  a  day  for  joy,  for  rest  also — where 
rest  was  possible— for  works  of  kind- 
ness and  divine    service,  and,  above 
all,  for  sharing  in  the  great  act  of  wor- 
ship which  gave    the  day  its  name. 
Here  the  Cliurch,   with  a  wonderful 
consent,  far  more  impressive,  it  seems 
to  me,  and  far  more  authoritative  than 
any  formal  decree  of  the  apostles  could 
have  been,  found  what  wei'e  her  wants, 
the  moral  element  of  the  Sabbath  and 
its    power    to    edify    or    tranquillize, 
without   its   rigour — the  joy  without 
the   severity.      There   was  no  handle 
for  harsh  judgments,   or  the  minute 
precision  of  casuists.     The  degree  in 
which  it  was  to  be  observed   varied 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  church 
or  town  or  household.' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  if  the  Lord's- 
Day  was  observed,  it  was  not  absoibed 
in  religious  ceremonies  by  the  early 
Christians.  The  first  step  in  that  di- 
rection was  the  edict  of  Constantine,. 
A.D.  .341,  wherein  he  proclaimed  that 
all  should  rest  on  the  venerable  day 
of  the  sun,  with  the  exception  of  those 
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engaged  in  husljandry,  and  even  these 
latter  were  to  cease  from  their  rougher 
work,  repairing  where  they  could  to 
the  villages  to  procure  provisions,  '  be 
civilized  and  be  taught.'  The  Chris- 
tian soldiers  on  this  day  were  to  go  to 
church  and  the  heathen  were  to  meet 
in  a  field  and  utter  a  prayer  which  the 
Emperor  composed  for  them,  probably 
addressed  to  Apollo,  who  was,  previous 
to  the  convei-sion  of  the  potentate,  the 
guardian  deity  of  Constantine.  His- 
torians regard  this  edict,  and  the  com- 
panion one  establishing  markets  on 
Sunday,  as  belonging  to  that  period  in 
Constantine's  life,  when  he  was  hov- 
ering between  two  religious  beliefs, 
anxious  to  please  the  Christians,  and 
afraid  to  offend  the  heathen.  The 
next  recognition  of  the  Sabbath  is  in 
an  edict  of  Leo,  the  philosopher,  fully 
a  century  later,  when  the  exemption 
in  favour  of  husbitndmen  is  withdrawn. 
In  this  edict  occur  the  words,  '  For  if 
the  Jews  did  so  much  reverence  their 
Sabbath,  which  was  only  a  shadow  of 
ours,  are  not  we,  who  inhabit  light 
and  the  truth  of  grace  obliged  to  hon- 
our that  day,  etc'  This  edict  was 
supplemented  by  the  deliverance  of  the 
Churches  of  Gaul,  Auxerre,  Mascon, 
and  Orleans,  whose  tendency  was  to- 
wards a  rigid  Sabbatarianism.  Up 
till  this  period  it  is  observable  that  no 
schoolmen  had  asserted  that  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  or  the  Lord's  Day 
was  incumbent  upon  Christians  ;  much 
less  had  they  sought  to  exercise  religious 
terrorism  over  tlieir  following.  Kow, 
however,  in  the  fifth  century  a  change 
is  seen,  for  the  schoolmen  began  to 
aggravate  the  existing  amount  of  ig- 
norance, and  slowly  but  steadily  per- 
severe in  imposing  Sabbatarian  rules 
for  the  resti'aint  of  conscience  and  de- 
meanour. Hessey  fitly  likens  the 
state  of  society  that  ensued  to  that  of 
Canaan  at  its  settlement  by  the  Israe- 
lites. 

Hence  onward  to  the  Reformation, 
the  history  of  Sunday  is  the  record  of 
a  Christianized  Sabbath,  infinitely 
more  exacting  than  the  Jewish  holv- 


day ;  indeed  a  day  of  tyrannical  re- 
strictions and  oppressions,  lit  up  by 
the  glare  of  the  most  hellish  of  human 
passions.  Says  one  writer  :  '  The  pe- 
riod which  we  commonly  think  of 
as  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages  was 
conspicuous  for  what  we  now  know  as 
a  rigid  Sabbatarianism.'  The  recoil 
at  the  Reformation  was  intense,  for 
Luther  and  his  followers  returned  to 
the  primitive  Christian  idea  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  entirely  rejecting  the 
Jewish  superstructure  reared  by  the 
schoolmen.  We  now  come  to  a  differ- 
ent phase  of  the  evolution  of  the  one 
day  in  seven.  Hardly  has  the  Refor- 
mation been  an  established  fact  in 
England,  than  the  people  are  forthwith 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  liberal- 
and  the  'unco  guid.'  When  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  is  reached,  these  parties 
are  seen  in  hostility  to  each  other,  and 
as  the  Stuart  period  is  traversed,  they 
have  come  into  open  conflict.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  en- 
ter into  an  examination  of  the  history 
of  the  question  at  this  period.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Roundheads  added 
bit  by  bit  of  the  Judaic  economy,  be- 
ginning with  the  Decalogue,  until  they 
had  reared  a  structure  move  massive- 
than  that  which  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  overthrown.  It 
would  seem  to  one,  after  he  carefully 
considers  the  history  of  this  period, 
that  by  their  fine  style  of  living,  the 
Cavaliers  created  hostility  to  their 
every  act  among  the  Roundheads, 
who  were  thereby  led  to  jierpetrate 
much  injustice.  This  ingrained  belief 
in  the  wickedness  of  everything  that 
a  Cavalier' did,  appears  to  be  the  main- 
spring of  the  Puritan  lesjislation  on 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  In 
view  of  the  prosecution  which  suggests 
this  article  it  may  be  interesting  to- 
note  that  the  theatre  of  that  day  was 
one  of  the  abominations  which  the- 
Puritans  set  themselves  to  overthrow. 
Truly  it  was  an  abomination,  and  on 
no  day  more  than  Sunday  did  it  show 
forth  in  its  hideous  apparel.  All  that 
was  corrupt  and  festering  in  society 
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was  to  he  seen  at  the  i)lay  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  John  Milton,  among 
other  writers,  speaks  of  the  licentious 
remissness  of  Charles  I.'s  'Sunday- 
theatre  ;  '  so  that  it  is  evident  the 
abortive  attempt  at  legislation  against 
■'  heathenish  plays  '  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  did  not  impose  any  check 
upon  the  character  of  the  stage.  To 
resume — the  observance  of  the  one  day 
in  seven,  framed  as  it  was  by  the 
Puritans  on  the  basis  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, has  come  down  to  the 
present  day  without  a  break  in  its 
retrograde  movement  from  Calvinism 
to  Judaism.  As  it  stands  to-day, 
Sunday  [)resents  the  most  exaggerated 
example  of  Judaism  in  the  world's 
history.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  is 
noticeable  that  public  opinion  has  been 
■travelling  on  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  early  Reformers,  looking  towards 
a  demolition  of  the  Jewish  super- 
structure and  a  reversion  to  a  simple 
Chxnstian  remembrance  of  Christ's 
.resurrection,  with  increasing  freedom, 
as  morstl  strength  increases,  to  the 
people.  Tliese  recurring  struggles 
between  Sabbatarians  and  resistants, 
if  a  word  may  be  coined,  have  almost 
invariably  resulted  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  the  exception  being  where  they 
have  attempted  to  hasten  natural 
.progression,  thus  demonstrating  that 
the  sense  of  the  people  is  towards  a 
voluntary  observance  of  one  day  in 
seven  as  a  I'eligious  ceremony  or  duty, 
comI)ined  with  liberty  to  employ  the 
cessation  from  labour  as  free-will  may 
•dictate. 

To  sum  up  our  historical  retrospect 
we  find  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  dis- 
placed the  weekly  cessation  from  toil ; 
that  Christ  proclaimed  the  fi-eedom  of 
his  followers  from  its  observance ; 
that  Christ  instituted  no  substitute 
for  the  Jew  ish  Sabbath  ;  that  succeed- 
ing generations  engrafted  upon  a  vol- 
untary commeraoriition  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  Jewisii  observances  not 
binding  upon  Christians,  save  by  vol- 
untary submission ;  that  this  voluntary 
■observance  was  made  a  yoke  ;    that 


the  yoke  was  thrown  off;  that  it  is 
again  re  imposed  at  this  day. 

Let  us  turn  now  briefly  to  examine 
the  character  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
The  religion  of  the  Jews,  unlike  that 
of  the  Christians,  had  not  as  its  in- 
spii'ation  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
True,  the  Jews  had  an  idea  of  im- 
mortality, but  their  undying  life  was 
the  perpetuation  of  their  family  im- 
portance among  the  tribes  :  it  was  to 
build  up  and  strengthen  their  'houses.' 
Thus  we  find  in  the  Jewish  religion  a 
vast  amount  of  provision  made  for  the 
regulation  of  the  physical  nature, 
even  their  morality  being  enjoined  in 
such  a  way  as  to  appear  as  if  it  were 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
jjhysical  robustness  more  than  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  their 
higher  nature.  Indeed,  beyond  the 
one  grand  religious  idea  of  homage  to 
the  great  I  AM,  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  been  a  religion  of 
health.  So  deeply  did  these  provisions 
enter  into  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Jews  that  one  is  impelled  towards  the 
idea  that  the  Sabbath  itself  was  or- 
dained as  a  health  ordinance,  quite  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  a  day  of 
worship.  The  more  one  penetrates 
into  the  history  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
more  warranted  does  this  impidse  ap- 
pear. We  find  Cox  in  his  Sabbath 
Law  and  Duties  saying : '  I  have  studied 
the  Fourth  Commandment  for  many 
years  without  finding  in  it  a  syllable 
that  prohibits  recreations  ;  nor  have  I 
succeeded  better  in  trying  to  discover 
in  it  an  injunction  of  the  pulilic  and 
private  exercises  of  God's  worship,  as 
either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
duties  of  Cod's  Day.'  He  is  forced 
to  conclude  that  if  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment enjoins  aught  beyond  the 
mere  rest  which  it  s|)ecifies,  it  actually 
enjoins  by  implica'tion,  worldly  re- 
creations. Plumptre  in  his  article,  to 
which  reference  has  elsewhere  been 
made,  says :  '  As  there  is  a  divine 
activity  which  does  not  break  in  upon 
the  rest  of  the  eternal  Sabbath  (John 
V.    17).    so   there    may   be   a   human 
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activity,  human  work  compatible  with 
the  princi[ile  of  the  weekly  Sahbuth.' 
In  favoiu'  of  the  opposite  view  let  the 
folio winfif  be  culled  from  the  IVeM- 
minf^ter  Ravicw:  'The  leading  object 
of  the  Jewifih  Sabbath  was  not  religion 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  relaxa- 
tion. Religion,  however,  was  so  far 
connected  with  it  that  the  people 
attended  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  when- 
■ever  they  could  conveniently  do  so, 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices. 
The  interval  between,  we  may  be 
morally  certain,  was  devoted,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  individuals,  to  the 
miscellaneous  objects  of  rational  re- 
creation :  visits  to  friends,  j)leasant 
walks,  social  pastime,  the  song  and 
the  dance.' 

Wherein  oTyection  lies  most  strongly 
against  the  course  of  subsequent 
tinkers,  with  the  observance  of  one 
day  in  seven,  is  that  they  took  only 
such  portions  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
as  pleased  their  fancy,  and  engrafted 
them  upon  the  Lord's  Day.  Every- 
thing that  was  austere  in  the  Jewish 
ritual,  and  which  suited  either  their 
aesthetic  tastes  or  gave  a  semi-divine 
countenance  to  their  own  personal 
<licta,  was  extracted  by  the  schoolmen 
and  embodied  in  the  Christian  order  of 
observance.  This  assumption  of  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  power,  passing  long 
without  question,  culminated  in  a 
tyz'anny  which  provoked  the  Refor- 
mation. The  character  of  Sunday  had 
now  been  transformed  into  ultra  Ju- 
daism, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
sincere  followers  of  Christ  revolted 
from  the  imposition.  Concerning  this 
period,  Dr.  Hessey  writes  :  '  Reaction 
from  these  views  which  set  in  with 
the  Reformation  was  intense  and  even 
violent,  though  the  traces  of  it  have 
been  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  modern  Protestantism.  For 
strangely,  as  it  is  unknown  to  the 
community  and  purposely  (as  it  would 
almost  seem)  kept  out  of  sight  by  the 
clergy  in  general  of  the  British 
Churches,  it  is  a  fact,  notorious  and 
indubitable  to  the  ecclesiastical  stud- 


ents, that  all  great  continental  Re- 
formers, and  hardly  less  those  of 
England  and  Scotland  also,  with  one 
voice  and  consent  repudiated  the  Sab- 
batarian theory,  which  is  now  the 
prevailing  rule  amongst  us.  Not  only 
Luther  and  his  disciples,  not  only 
Zwinglius,  as  well  as  the  intermediate 
school  which  laboured  fruitlessly  on 
the  continent,  but  with  more  effect  in 
England,  to  establish  a  position  toler- 
ant and  comprehensive  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the.se  two  leading  Reformers, 
the  school  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer, 
and  Peter  Martyr,  but  (what  is  too 
remarkable  to  pass  over  without  em- 
phatic notice)  Calvin  himself  and  the 
founders  of  the  Chui-ch  which  adopted 
his  doctrines  and  discipline,  expressly 
based  the  observance  of  Sunday  on 
exclusively  Chri.stian  grounds,  disal- 
lowing the  obligation  of  the  Jewish 
law  in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  other 
points  of  Mosaic  ritual.  Nay,  of  all 
those  great  Christian  worthies,  Calvin 
seems  to  have  carried  his  opinions 
furthest,  not  unsupported  bv  the  lesser 
luminaries  of  his  school.  Were  John 
Knox  to  return  to  Scotland  now,  his 
views  on  this  point  would  utterly 
scandalize  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
that  Church  which  regards  him  as  its 
ecclesiastical  ancestor  ;  and  even  south 
of  the  border  he  would  be  loudly  con- 
demned by  the  very  persons  who  re- 
gard his  name  as  the  badge  of  the 
narrowest  and  most  intolerant  Puri- 
tanism.' 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  Fathers 
of  the  Reformation  recognised  a  differ- 
ence between  what  was  man's  duty 
in  regai'd  to  Sabbath  observance  and 
the  service  which  monastic  enactment 
sought  to  impose  upon  him,  an  enact- 
ment which  has  since  been  supplanted 
by  civil  penalty.  Summing  up  this 
discursive  enquiry  into  the  character 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's 
Day,  in  the  light  of  the  Fathers' 
teaching,  the  conclusion  that  must  un- 
avoidably be  come  to  is  that  what 
was  originally  as  much  a  health  pro- 
vision as  a  day  of   worship,    has  been 
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entirely  perverted,  and  that  it  has 
been  perpetuated  in  an  ordinance 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  opinions 
of  those  who  accomplished  its  tempo- 
rary overthrow.  Furthermore,  sub- 
mission to  the  new  order  of  things 
has  clearly  been  shown  to  be  a  matter 
entirely  of  conscience,  though,  as  all 
know,  it  is  enforced,  or  is  sought  to  be 
enforced,  by  criminal  and  civil  enact- 
ment. 


With  these  conclusions  terminates 
the  present  paper.  In  a  future  issue 
a  return  will  be  made  to  the  subject^ 
dealing  with  the  observance  of  one 
day  in  seven,  in  the  light  of  con- 
science, necessity,  and  expediency, 
and  taking  up  the  Sunday  observance 
question  from  a  Canadian  legal  stand- 
j)oint. 


POEMS  OF  MODERN  THOUGHT.. 

BY  CHARLES   PELHAM  MULVANV,  TORONTO. 

PESSiailSM. 

0WE-4RY  heart,  0  restless  heart, 
O  void  of  strength  and  will, 

0  worn  and  hopeless  as  thou  art, 
I  would  that  thou  wert  still  ! 

If  here,  there  is  no  Love  to  soothe — 
If  tJicre  no  Power  to  save, 

1  would  that  thou  wert  quiet  now, 
Witliin  the  quiet  grave. 


OPTIMISM. 


Content  thee.     Be  the  evil  hour 

Suificient  for  the  day. 
And  take  in  ]ipace,  from  Passion's  power. 

Thy  solitary  way. 
Good  Lady  Fate,  or  soon  or  late, 

Will  help  us  with  the  knife 
For  Doctor  Death  to  am))utate 

The  Cancer  we  call  Life. 
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BY    SAXE    HOLM. 


I  WAS  on  my  knees  Ijefore  my 
cbrysanlhemumbed,  looking  at 
•each  little,  round,  tight  disk  of  a  bud, 
and  trying  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
<i  snowy  flower  in  two  weeks.  In  two 
weeks  my  cousin  Annie  Ware  was  to 
be  married  :  if  my  white  chrysanthe- 
mums would  only  understand  and 
make  haste  !  I  was  childish  enough 
to  tell  them  so  ;  but  the  childishness 
•came  of  love,— of  my  exceeding,  my 
unutterable  love  for  Annie  Ware;  if 
flowers  have  souls,  the  chrysanthe- 
mums understood  me. 

A  sharp,  quick  roll  of  wheels  startled 
me.  I  lifted  my  head.  The  wheels 
stopped  at  our  gate ;  a  hurried  step 
came  down  the  broad  garden-path,  and 
almost  before  I  had  time  to  spring  to 
my  feet,  Dr.  Fearing  had  taken  both 
ray  hands  in  his,  had  said, — '  Annie 
Ware  has  the  fever' — had  turned,  had 
gone,  had  shut  the  garden  gate,  and 
the  same  sharp,  quick  roll  of  wheels 
told  that  he  was  far  on  his  way  to  the 
next  sufferer. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  stood 
still  in  the  garden.  A  miserable  sul- 
lenness  seemed  to  benumb  my  facul- 
ties.    I  repeated, — 

*  Annie  Ware  has  the  fever.'  Then 
I  said, — 

'  Annie  Ware  cannot  die ;  she  is 
too  young,  too  strong,  and  we  love  her 
so.' 

Then  I  said  again, — 

'  Annie  Ware  has  the  fever,'  and 
all  the  time  I  seemed  not  to  be  think- 
ing about  her  at  all,  but  about  the 
chrysanthemums,  whose  tops  I  still 
idly  studied. 

For  weeks  a  malignant  typhus  fever 
had  been  slowly  creeping  about  in  the 


lower  part  of  our  village,  in  all  the 
streets  which  had  been  under  water  in 
the  spring  freshet. 

These  streets  were  occupied  chiefly 
by  labouring  people,  either  mill  opera- 
tives or  shopkeepers  of  the  poorer 
class.  It  was  part  of  the  cruel  '  cala- 
mity '  of  their  '  poverty  '  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  have  homesteads 
on  the  high  plateau,  which  lifted  itself 
quite  suddenly  from  the  river  mea- 
dow, and  made  our  village  a  by-word 
of  beauty  all  through  New  England. 

Upon  this  plateau  were  laid  out 
streets  of  great  regularity,  shaded  by 
grand  elms,  many  of  which  had  been 
planted  by  hands  that  handled  the 
ropes  of  the  Maijfloicer.  Under  the 
shade  of  these  elms  stood  Inrge,  old- 
fashioned  houses,  in  that  sort  of  sleepy 
dignity  peculiar  to  old  New  England. 
We  who  lived  in  these  houses  were 
also  sleepy  and  dignified.  We  knew 
that  '  under  the  hill,'  as  it  was  called, 
lived  many  hundreds  of  men  and  wo- 
men, who  were  stifled  in  summer  for 
want  of  the  breezes  which  swept  across 
our  heights,  cold  in  winter  because 
the  wall  of  our  plateau  shut  down 
upon  them  the  icy  airs  from  the 
frozen  river,  and  cut  off"  the  afternoon 
sun.  We  were  sorry  for  them,  and 
we  sent  them  cold  meat  and  flannels 
sometimes  ;  but  their  life  was  as  re- 
mote from  our  life  as  if  they  never 
crossed  our  paths ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  large  cities  to  find  sharp 
lines  drawn  between  the  well-to-do 
and  the  poverty-stricken.  There  are 
in  many  small  villages,  '  districts  ' 
separated  from  each  other  by  as  dis- 
tinct a  moral  distance  as  divides  Fifth 
Avenue  from  the  Five  Points. 
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And  so  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
while  for  weeks  this  malignant  fever 
had  been  creeping  about  on  the  river 
shore,  we,  in  our  clearer,  purer  air, 
had  not  felt  even  a  dread  of  it.  There 
had  not  been  a  single  case  of  it  west 
of  the  high-water  mark  made  by  the 
terrible  freshet  of  the  pre  sious  spring. 
We  sent  brandy  and  wine  and  beef- 
tea  into  the  poor,  comfortless,  grief- 
stricken  houses  ;  and  we  said  at  tea 
time  that  it  was  strange  people  would 
persist  in  living  down  under  the  bank  : 
what  could  they  expect  ?  and  besides, 
they  were  '  so  careless  about  drainage 
and  ventilation.' 

Now,  on  the  highest  and  loveliest 
spot,  in  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
house,  the  sweetest  and  fairest  giil  of 
all  our  village  lay  ill  of  the  deadly 
disease. 

'  Annie  Ware  has  the  fever.'  I 
wondered  if  some  fiend  were  lurking 
by  my  side,  who  kept  saying  the 
words  over  and  over  in  my  ear.  With 
that  indescribable  mixture  of  dulled 
and  preternatuially  sharpened  sense 
which  often  marks  the  first  moments 
of  such  distress,  I  walked  slowly  to 
my  room,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
made  all  the  necessary  preparation  for 
leaving  home.  1  felt  like  a  thief  as  I 
stole  slowly  down  the  staii'S,  with  my 
travelling-bag  in  my  hand.  At  the 
door  I  met  my  father. 

'  Hey-day,  my  darling,  where  now? 
Off  to  Annie's,  as  usual  ? ' 

He  had  not  heard  the  tidings! 
Shovdd  I  tell  him  ?  I  might  never  see 
him  again  ;  only  too  well  I  knew  the 
terrible  danger  into  which  T  was  go- 
ing     But  he  might  forbid  me. 

'  Yes.  off  to  A  nnie's,'  I  said  in  a  gay 
tone,  and  kissing  him  sprang  down  the 
steps. 

I  did  not  see  my  father  again  for 
eighteen  days. 

On  the  steps  of  my  uncle's  house  I 
met  Old  Jane,  a  coloured  woman  wh& 
had  nui-sed  Annie  Ware  when  she  was 
a  baby,  and  who  lived  now  in  a  little 
cottage  near  by,  from  whose  doorsteps 
she  could  see  Annie's  window,  and  in 


whose  garden  she  raised  flowers  of  ali' 
sorts,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  carry- 
ing them  to  Annie  every  day. 

Jane's  face  was  positively  grey  with 
sorrow  and  fear.  She  looked  at  me 
with  a  strange  sort  of  unsympathizing 
hardness  in  her  eyes.  She  had  never 
loved  me.  I  knew  what  she  thought. 
She  was  saying  to  hei^elf  :  '  Why  not 
this  one  instead  of  the  other  1 ' 

'  O  Auntie  ! '  I  said,  '  I  would  die 
for  Annie;  you  know  I  would.' 

At  this  she  melted.  '  O  honey  I 
don'  ye  say  that.  The  Lord  '  —  but 
she  could  say  no  more.  She  threw 
her  apron  uji  over  her  head  and  strode 
away. 

The  doors  of  the  house  stood  open. 
I  walked  through  room  after  voom^ 
and  found  no  human  being.  At  last, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  I  came  iipon  all  the 
servants  huddled  together  in  a  cower- 
ing, weeping  group.  Flat  on  the  floor, 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  lay  black 
Cajsar,  the  coachman.  I  put  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  He  jerked  away  im- 
patiently. 

'  Yer  jest  lemme  lone,  will  yer  ? ' 
he  said  in  a  choking  voice;  then  lift- 
ing up  his  head,  and  seeing  it  was  I^ 
he  half  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  look 
of  shame  and  alarm,  and  involuntarily 
carrying  his  hand  to  his  head,  said  : — 

'  O  miss  !  who's  gwine  to  think  yer  ' 
— here  he  too  broke  down,  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  great  hands. 

I  did  not  speak,  but  the  little  group 
instinctively  opened  to  let  me  pass  up 
the  stairs.  I  had  a  vague  conscious- 
ness that  they  said  something  as  I 
turned  into  a  little  cross-hall  which 
led  to  Annie's  I'oom  ;  but  without  at- 
tending to  their  words  I  opened  her 
door.  The  room  was  empty  ;  the  bed 
stripped  of  clothes  ;  the  windows  wide 
open.  I  sank  into  a  chair,  and  looked 
from  side  to  side.  I  was  too  late,  after 
all !  That  was  why  none  of  the  ser- 
vants dared  speak  to  me.  A  little 
slipper  of  Annie's  lay  on  the  floor  by 
the  bed.  I  took  it  up  and  turned  it 
over  and  over  in  my  hands.     Then  I 
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became  conscious  that  my  Aunt  Ann 
was  speaking  to  me — was  calling  me 
by  name,  earnestly,  re))eatedly,  with 
terror  in  her  voice. 

'  My  dear,  dear  child ;  Helen,  Helen, 
Helen,  she  is  not  dead.  She  is  in  my 
room.      Come  and  see  for  yourself.' 

1  had  seen  my  Aunt  Ann  every  day 
for  nineteen  years — I  never  knew  her 
until  that  moment ;  I  never  saw  her 
real  face  until  that  moment. 

1  followed  her  slowly  through  rooms 
and  passage-ways  till  she  reached  her 
own  chamber.  The  door  was  open, 
the  room  was  very  dark.  On  the 
threshold  she  paused,  and  whispered, 
'  You  must  not  be  f lightened,  darling. 
She  will  not  know  you.  She  has  not 
known  any  one  for  six  hours.' 

I  knelt  down  by  the  bed.  In  a  few 
moments  my  eyes  became  used  to  the 
darkness,  and  i  saw  Annie's  face  lying 
motionless  on  the  farther  edge  of  the 
bed,  turned  to  the  wall.  It  was  i)er- 
fectly  white  except  the  lips,  which 
w'ere  almost  black,  and  were  swollen 
and  crusted  over  with  the  fearful  fever. 
Her  beautiful  hair  fell  in  tangled 
masses,  and  half  covered  her  face. 

*  She  seems  to  be  lying  very  uncom- 
fortably,' said  Aunt  Ann,  'but  the 
doctor  ordered  that  she  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  any  way.' 

1  looked  at  my  aunt's  face  and  lis- 
tened to  her  voice  in  bewilderment. 
The  whole  world  had  for  years  called 
her,  and  with  ajjparent  justice, '  a  hard 
and  unsympathising  woman.'  No  hu- 
man being  had  ever  seen  a  really  free 
unconstrained  smile  on  her  face,  or 
heard  from  her  lips  an  impulsive  word. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  genial, 
rollicking,  open-hearted  Henry  Ware 
was  to  marry  her,  everybody  shud- 
dei-ed.  As  years  went  on,  everybody 
who  sat  by  Henry  Wai'e's  fireside  and 
was  kindled  and  made  welcome  by 
his  undiminished  and  unconquerable 
cheeriness,  felt  at  the  same  time  chilled 
and  paralyzed  by  the  courteovis,  vin- 
exceptionable  dignity  of  JNJrs.  Ware. 
Even  I,  having  the  freedom  of  a  daugh- 
ter in  their  house,  and  loving  my  uncle 


hardly  Ie.ss  than  I  loved  my  father,, 
had  never  once  supposed  that  anybody 
could  love  Aunt  Ann,  or  that  she 
she  wovdd  permit  it.  1  always  felt  a. 
little  t(;rror  when  I  saw  Annie  kiss 
her,  or  my  uncle  put  his  arm  around 
her.  My  own  loving,  caressing,  over- 
flowing mother  had  given  me  by  in- 
heritance, and  had  taught  me  by  ex- 
ample, a  type  of  love  which  knew  no- 
life  without  exjnession.  And  veiy 
well  1  knew  that  sweet  mother  of 
mine,  whom  the  whole  town  lovfd, 
and  who  herself  loved  the  whole  world,, 
seemed  always  turned  into  stone  by 
the  sinijjle  presence  of  Aunt  Ann. 

And  now  Aunt  Ann  was  sitting  on 
the  floor  by  my  side,  clinging  to  my 
hand,  resting  my  head  on  her  bosom, 
and,  as  I  felt  instantly  and  instinctive- 
ly, revealing  in  her  every  tone,  look, 
word,  such  intensity  and  jmssionate- 
ness  of  feeling  as  1  had  never  in  my 
whole  life  seen  before.  I  saw  then  that 
she  had  always  held  me  side  by  side 
with  her  own  child  in  her  heart,  and 
that  she  knew  the  rare  quality  of  the 
luve  1  had  for  Annie. 

'  I  ought  not  to  have  let  you  come 
here,'  she  said,  more  as  if  speaking  to 
herself  than  to  me ;  '  they,  too,  have 
but  one.' 

'  But,  Aunt  Ann,  you  could  not  have 
kept  me  out,'  I  whispered. 

'  Yes,  I  knew  that,  my  child,'  she 
replied  ;  '  but  no  one  else  would  know 
it.' 

From  that  moment  there  was  be- 
tween my  Aunt  Ann  and  me  a  subtle 
bond  which  partook  of  all  the  holiest 
mysteries  of  love.  There  were  both 
motherhood  and  the  love  of  lovers  in 
my  love  for  Annie.  Annie's  mother 
felt  them,  and  was  willing  to  have  her 
own  motherhood  added  to  and  minis- 
tered to  by  them.  From  that  moment 
1  believe  not  even  her  husband  seemed 
so  near  to  her  in  her  relation  with  her 
child  as  I. 

I  will  not  write  out  the  record  of  the 
next  two  weeks.  They  seemed,  as  they 
passed  a  thousand  years  ;  and  yet,  in 
looking  back  on  them,  they  seem  only. 
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like  one  terrible  breathless  night.  My 
aunt  and  I  alone  did  all  that  was  done 
for  Annie.  There  were  whole  days  and 
whole  nights  during  which  she  talked 
incessantly,  sometimes  with  such  sub- 
tle semblance  of  her  own  sweet  self, 
that  we  could  hardly  believe  she  did 
.not  know  what  she  said  ;  sometimes 
with  such  wild  ravings  that  we  shook 
in  terror,  and  could  not  look  at  her 
nor  at  each  other.     There  were  other 

■  days  and  nights  through  which  she  lay 
in  a  sleep,  which  seemed  no  more  like 
real  sleep  than  the  shrill  voice  of  her 

'  ravings  had  seemed  like  her  real  voice. 
These  were  most  fearful  of  all.  Through 

•  all  these  days  and  nights,  two  men 
with  white  faces  and  folded  arms 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  rooms  be- 
low, or  crouched  on  the  thresholds  of 
our  doors,  listening  for  sign  or  word 
from  us.  One  was  Annie's  father,  and 
the  other  was  her  lover,  George  Ware. 
iHe  was  her  second  cousin,  fifteen  years 

'  older  than  she,  and  had  loved  her  since 
the  day  she  was  one  year  old,  when  at  the 

■  ceremony  of  her  christening,  he,  a  proud 
shy  boy  of  sixteen,  had  been  allowed 
to  carry  her  up  stairs  with  her  sweet 
name  resting  fresh  and  new  on  her 
little,  dewy  forehead.  Ah,  seldom  does 
such  love  spring  and  grow  and  blaze 
on  this  earth  as  had  warmed  the  very 
air  around  Annie  fi'om  the  moment  of 
her  birth.  George  Ware  was  a  man 
of  rare  strength,  as  this  love  showed  ; 
and  with  just  such  faithfulness  as  his 

'faithfulness  to  Annie, he  had  loved  and 
cared  for  his  mother,  who  had  been  for 
twenty  years  a  widow.  They  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  a  small 
house  almost  buried  in  the  heart  of  a 

.pine  wood.  The  wood  was  threaded  in 
all  directions  by  miles  of  narrow  paths 
which  shone  in  the  shaded  sunlight  as 
if  they  were  satin-floored.  For  nine- 
teen years  it  had  been  George  Ware's 
joy  to  roam  these  paths  with  his  cou- 
sin Annie  ;  first,  the  baby  whom  he 
drew  in  her  wicker  waggon  ;  next,  the 
wayward  little  child  who  walked  with 
stumbling  steps  and  clung  to  his  finger; 

/next,  the  gay  school-girl  who  brought 


all  her  perplexities  and  all  her  joys  to 
be  confided  to  him  under  the  pines  ; 
next,  the  shyer  and  more  silent  maiden 
who  came  le.ss  often,  but  lingered  help- 
lessly until  twilight  made  the  fragrant 
aisles  solemn  and  dim  as  cloisters  ;  at 
last,  the  radiant,  the  child-like  woman, 
the  promised  wife  ! 

No  winter  could  set  a  barrier  across 
these  pine-wood  paths.  When  the 
whole  country  about  lay  blocked  and 
drifted,  and  half  buried  with  snow,  all 
these  spicy  foot-roads  were  kept  clear 
and  level,  and  ready  for  Annie's  feet 
Whole  days  of  George  Ware's  strength 
went  into  the  work  and  joy  of  doing 
this.  In  open  spaces  where  the  snow 
had  drifted  deep,  he  wrought  it  into 
solid  walls  almost  as  high  on  either 
hand  as  Annie's  head.  In  dark  nocks, 
where  the  spreading  pines  and  hem- 
locks lay  low  and  wide,  he  tossed  the 
snow  into  fantastic  and  weird  masses 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  cleared  great 
spaces  where  he  knew  the  partridge- 
berry  would  be  ready  with  a  tiny  scar- 
let glow  to  light  up  the  spot. 

This  was  George  Ware's  wooing.  It 
never  stepped  into  the  glai'e,  the  con- 
tention of  profaner  air.  It  was  not  & 
seeking,  a  finding,  a  conquest ;  but  a 
slow,  sure  growth  of  possession,  which 
has  an  eternal  foundation  and  seemed 
as  eternally  safe  as  the  results  of  or- 
ganic law. 

George's  ])icture  hung  in  Annie's 
room,  opposite  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Op- 
posite the  foot  of  the  bed  in  her  mo- 
ther's room  hung  a  large  engraving  of 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna.  I  fancied 
that  in  Annie's  quieter  moments  her 
eyes  rested  with  a  troubled  look  upon 
this  picture,  and  one  day,  when  she 
was  in  a  deep  sleep,  I  exchanged  the 
pictures.  I  felt  as  if  even  lifeless  can- 
vass which  had  George's  face  painted 
upon  it,  might  work  her  good. 

At  last  there  came  a  night, — they 
said  it  was  the  fourteenth,  but  the 
words  conveyed  no  meaning  to  me, — 
there  came  a  night  when  Dr.  Fearing, 
who  had  been  sitting  by  Annie's  bed 
for  two    hours,  watching  her   every 
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breath,  sprang  suddenly  to  his  feet, 
and  beckoned  to  my  aunt  and  me  to 
follow  him  into  the  next  room.  He 
shut  the  door,  walked  very  swiftly 
up  to  us,  looked  first  into  her  face 
then  into  mine  ;  then  felt  her  pulse, 
and  then  mine,  and  then  turning  to 
me,  said, — 

'  It  will  have  to  be  you.'  We  looked 
at  him  in  sudden  terror.  The  tears 
•were  rolling  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks. 

'  What  is  it,  William?'  gasped  Aunt 
Ann. 

'  It  will  have  to  be  you,'  he  went 
on,  looking  me  in  the  face,  and  taking 
no  notice  of  her  question  ;  '  your  pulse 
can  be  trusted.  There  has  been  a 
change.  When  Annie  wakes  out  of 
this  sleep  she  will  know  you.  It  may 
be  in  two  hours,  and  it  may  not  be  for 
six.  But  if  in  that  first  moment  she 
is  alarmed,  or  agitated  in  any  way, 
she  will  die.' 

'  O  William,  let  me  stay.  I  will  be 
calm,'  moaned  my  poor  aunt. 

Then  I  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  had  called  him  '  William.' 
And  then,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
I  heard  Dr.  Fearing  call  my  Aunt 
Ann  '  darling,'  and  I  remembei-ed  in 
that  instant  that  it  had  been  said  once 
in  my  hearing,  that  it  was  because  of 
his  love  for  Mrs.  Henry  Ware  that 
Dr.  William  Fearing  had  lived  and 
would  die  a  lonely  man. 

'  Darling,'  he  said,  and  put  one 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  '  you  would  kill 
your  child.  I  forbid  you  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  that  room  till  I  come 
back.  You  will  thank  me  to-morrow. 
Can  you  not  trust  me,  Ann  1 '  and  he 
looked  down  from  his  full  height,  this 
brave  old  man,  into  the  face  of  the 
woman  he  had  loved,  with  a  look  like 
the  look  of  one  who  dies  to  save  ano- 
ther. It  was  but  for  one  second,  and 
then  he  was  again  the  physician,  and 
turning  to  me,  went  on,  '  I  have  ano- 
ther patient  to  whom  I  must  instantly 
go,  and  whom  I  may  not  be  able  to 
leave  for  hours.  You  can  do  all  that 
I  would  do  —  I  believe,'  —  then  he 
7 


felt  my  pulse  again,  and  nodding  his 
head  with  a  sort  of  grim  professional 
satisfaction,  which  no  amount  of  emo- 
tion could  wholly  divert  from  its  de- 
light in  the  steady  nerves  and  undis- 
turbed currents  of  a  healthy  body — 
resumed,  '  You  have  but  one  thing  to 
do  :  when  she  wakes,  look  perfectly 
composed ;  if  she  speaks,  answer  her 
in  a  perfectly  natural  voice  ;  give  her 
two  drops  of  this  medicine,  and  tell 
her  to  go  to  sleep  again.  If  you  do 
this,  she  will  fall  asleep  at  once.  If 
you  show  the  least  agitation,  she  may 
die — probably  will  I ' — and  Dr.  Fear- 
ing was  gone. 

My  aunt  sat  silently  weeping.  I 
kissed  her  without  speaking,  and  went 
back  to  my  chair  by  Annie's  bed.  I 
dropped  the  two  drops  of  medicine  in- 
to a  spoon,  and  propped  the  spoon 
carefully  on  a  little  silver  tray,  so  that 
I  could  reach  it  instantly.  It  was  just 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Hour 
after  hour  passed.  I  could  not  hear 
Annie's  breath.  My  own  dinned  in 
my  ears  like  the  whir  of  mills.  A  ter- 
ror such  as  I  can  never  describe  took 
possession  of  me.  What  if  I  were  to 
kill  Annie  1  How  could  I  look  com- 
posed ?  speak  naturally  ?  What  would 
she  say  1  If  I  could  but  know  and 
have  my  answer  ready  ! 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  dawn  of 
light  saved  my  senses  and  Annie's  life. 
When  the  first  red  beam  shot  through 
the  blinds  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I  felt 
as  if  angels  were  watching  outside.  A 
tiny  sunbeam  crept  between  the  slats 
and  fell  on  the  carpet.  It  was  no  more 
than  a  hair's  breadth,  but  it  was  com- 
panionship to  me.  Slowly,  steadily  it 
came  towards  me.  I  forgot  all  else  in 
watching  it.  To  this  day  I  cannot  see 
»  slow -moving  sunbeam  on  a  crimson 
floor  without  a  shudder.  The  clock 
struck  six,  seven,  eight,  nine.  The 
bells  rang  for  schools  ;  the  distant  hum 
of  the  town  began  Still  there  was 
no  stir,  no  symptom  of  life,  in  the  col- 
ourless face  on  the  pillow.  The  sun- 
beam had  crept  nearly  to  my  feet.  In- 
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voluntarily  I  lifted  my  right  foot  and 
stretched  it  out  to  meet  the  golden 
messenger.  Had  T  dared  to  move  I 
should  have  knelt  and  reached  my 
hand  to  it  instead.  Perhaps  even  the 
slight  motion  I  did  make,  hastened 
Annie's  waking,  for  at  that  instant  she 
turned  her  head  uneasily  on  the  pil- 
low and  opened  her  eyes.  I  saw  that 
she  knew  me.  I  wondered  how  I  could 
have  distrusted  my  own  strength  to 
meet  her  look.  I  smiled  as  if  we  were 
at  play  together,  and  said — 

'  Good  morning,  dear.' 

She  smiled  languidly  and  said, '  How 
came  I  in  mamma's  bed  ? ' 

I  said,  quietly,  '  Take  this  medicine, 
darling  ;'  and  almost  before  the  drops 
had  passed  her  lips  her  eyes  closed, 
and  she  had  fallen  asleep  again. 

When  Dr.  Fearing  came  into  the 
room  at  noon,  he  gave  one  swift, 
anxious  glance  at  her  face,  and  then 
fell  on  his  knees  and  folded  his  face 
in  his  hands.  I  knew  that  Annie 
was  safe. 

Then  he  went  into  the  next  room, 
silently  took  Aunt  Ann  by  the  hand, 
and  leading  her  back  to  Annie's  bed- 
side, pointed  to  the  little  beads  of 
moisture  on  her  forehead  and  said, — 

'  Saved  ! ' 

The  revulsion  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  mother's  heart.  She  sank  to  the 
tioor.  He  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  out,  and  for  the  rest  of 
that  day  my  Aunt  Ann,  that  *  hard 
and  unsympathising  woman,'  passed 
from  one  strange  fainting-fit  into  an- 
other, until  we  were  in  almost  as 
great  fear  for  her  life  as  we  had  been 
for  Annie's. 

At  twilight  Annie  roused  from  her 
sleep  again.  She  was  perfectly  tran- 
quil, but  too  weak  to  lift  even  her 
little  hand,  which  had  grown  so  thin 
and  wrinkled  that  it  looked  like  a 
wilted  white  flower  lying  on  the  white 
counterpane. 

Hour  by  hour  she  gained  strength 
under  the  powerful  restoratives  which 
were  used,  and  still  more  from  the 
wonderful  elasticity  of  her  tempera- 


ment. From  the  very  first  day,  how- 
ever, an  indefinable  terror  of  misgiving 
seized  me  as  often  as  I  heard  her 
voice  or  looked  into  her  eyes.  In  vain 
I  said  to  myself  :  '  It  is  the  weakness 
after  such  terrible  illness ;'  '  it  is 
only  natural.'  I  felt  in  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  that  it  was  more. 

On  the  fourth  day  she  said  suddenly, 
looking  up  at  the  picture  of  George 
Ware, — 

'  Why  !  Why  is  Cousin  George's 
picture  in  here  1  Where  is  the  Ma- 
donna 1 ' 

I  replied  :  '  I  moved  it  in  here,  dear, 
for  you.    I  thought  you  would  like  it.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  '  1  like  the  Madonna 
best :  the  dear  little  baby !  Please 
carry  George  back  into  my  room 
where  he  belongs.' 

My  heart  stood  still  with  tei-ror. 
She  had  never  called  George  Ware 
her  cousin  since  their  engagement. 
She  especially  disliked  any  allusion  to 
their  relationship.  This  was  her  first 
mention  of  his  name,  and  it  was  in  all 
respects  just  what  it  would  have  been 
a  year  before.  Dr.  Fearing  had  for- 
bidden us  to  allude  to  him,  or  to  her 
wedding-day,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  sub- 
ject calculated  to  arouse  new  trains 
of  thought  in  her  mind.  I  wondered 
afterward  that  we  did  not  understand 
from  the  first  how  he  had  feared  that 
her  brain  might  not  fully  recover 
itself,  as  the  rest  of  her  exquisitely 
organized  body  seemed  fast  doing. 

Day  after  day  passed.  Annie  could 
sit  up ;  could  walk  about  her  room  ; 
she  gained  in  flesh  and  colour  and 
strength  so  i-apidly  that  it  was  a  mar- 
vel. She  was  gentl©  and  gay  and 
loving ;  her  old  rare,  sweet  self  in 
every  little  way  and  trait  and  expres- 
sion ;  not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  not  a 
tone  was  wanting ;  but  it  was  the 
Annie  of  last  year,  and  not  of  this. 
She  made  no  allusion  to  her  wedding, 
the  day  for  which  had  now  passed. 
She  did  not  ask  for  George. 

To  be  continued. 
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NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP. 

"TTTH  AT  can  be  done  to  keep  our  local 
VV  newspaper  press  from  degenerat- 
ing alnKJst  entirely  into  a  receptacle  for 
mer  J  gossijj  ?  If  we  take  np  one  of  our 
smaller  sheets,  we  shall  find,  as  a  rule, 
though  there  are  honourable  exceptions, 
that  the  dearth  of  anything  like  news 
is  really  appalling,  and  that  its  place  is 
tilled  up  with  petty  items  of  fluating  local 
gossip  with  a  sensational  inquest  or  mur- 
der throwu  in  to  flavour  the  insipid  con- 
■coction.  We  are  told,  riot  only  what  A 
and  B  and  C  have  done  or  are  doing,  but 
also  what  D  and  E  and  F  are  intending 
to  do  at  some  future  period,  and  possibly 
something  that  G  ami  H  did  not  do  at 
all,  but  which  somebody  has  said  they 
did  ;  whereupon  G  and  H  tind  it  neces- 
sary to  contradict  the  statement,  and  so 
■we  have  the  space  still  further  occupied 
with  the  merest  trifling,  till  one  wonders 
why  one  takes  local  papers  at  all  !  This 
'very  fenii)ti)te  tendency  is  not  creditable 
to  our  local  editors,  nor  fair  to  their  read- 
ers; while  it  is  anything  but  elevating  to 
the  public  taste.  One  can  pity  the  sor- 
rows of  a  hard-worked  editor  who,  in  so 
iniinteresting  and  unprogressive  age  as 
ours,  finds  it  so  hard  to  gather  from  his 
exchanges  items  of  general  political  or 
scientific  or  social  or  religious  interest — 
so  hard  to  find  material  for  articles 
which  might  be  general  and  profitable  to 
all — and  so,  in  despair,  fills  up  his  col- 
mnns  with  a  series  of  "  little  Pedling- 
ton "  items  which  it  is  sheer  Avaste  of 
time  to  read  through.  But  it  does  more 
harm  than  this.  The  perpetual  publish- 
ing of  the  private  affairs  of  private  indi- 
viduals cultivates  a  taste  for  publicity 
most  destructive  to  the'  dignity  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  without  which  our  na- 
tional character  will  have  to  stand  a 
good  many  degrees  lower  than  that  of  its 
progenitors.  The  American  character, 
we  can  all  see,  has  been  much  deterior- 
ated by  the  overweening  mania  for  pub- 
licity which  does  not  respect  even  the 
sacredness  of  home  life.  We  are  in  dan- 
ger here  of  following  their  example.  Let 
newspaper  editors  remember  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  their  readers  generally  to  fill 


up  their  columns,  even  partially,  with 
matters  which  interest  only  one  or  two 
private  individuals,  while  items  of  gene- 
ral interest  are  thereby  excluded.  There 
should  be  no  "personals"  but  such  as 
relate  to  public  men,  whose  actions  are 
of  fiihlic  interest,  and  a  certain  class  of 
polluting  sensational  garbage  should  be 
rigorously  excluded.  I  heartily  wish  we 
could  have  some  kind  of  press  censorship 
which  should  protect  the  interests  of  tlie 
reading  public  by  sifting  out  the  trifling 
gossip  and  poisonous  criminal  details 
from  the  legitimate  neirs  for  which  news- 
papers were  intended,  and  to  which  they 
should  be  confined. 


MR.  BEECHER  AND  BURNS. 

A  guest  at  the  Table  enquires  on  the 
ground  of  what  theology  Mr.  Beecher 
expresses  an  enthusiastic  hope  of  meet- 
ing Burns  in  Heaven.  I  must  say,  by 
the  way,  that  as  Mr.  Beecher  is  so  fre- 
quently grossly  mis-reported  by  the  ordi- 
nary press,  I  doubt  very  mvich  whether 
"\V's"  quotation  correctly  gives  his 
language  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
Judging  by  other  instances  of  flagrant 
perversion  of  his  words,  I  think  the  proba- 
bility is  chat  it  does  not.  However  apart 
from  this,  I  should  say  from  what  I  know 
of  Mr.  Beecher's  usual  teaching,  that  he 
would  rejdy  to  "  W  "  that  he  professes 
no  other  theology  than  that  taught  by  * 
his  Master — Christ — that  "  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  "  is  the  very  key- 
note of  his  commission  to  preach  the 
gospel  ;  and  that  the  free  and  full  for- 
giveness promised  to  the  true  penitent 
is  the  fundamental  condition  for  entering 
on  the  higher  life.  No  one  who  has  any 
true  insight  into  the  life  and  character 
of  Burns  will  deny  that,  great  as  were 
his  sins,  his  penitence  was  sincere.  The 
publican,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  thei^eni- 
tent  thief  were  all  probably  as  great  sin- 
ners as  Burns  ;  yet  "  W  "  would  hardly 
question  the  correct  "  theology  "  of  the 
hope  as  applied  to  them .  Why  then  in 
the  case  of  another  penitent — Robert 
Burns  i  F. 
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ROMANISM  V.  UNITARIANISM. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Cana- 
dian Monthly  there  appeared  a  para- 
graph in  "  Round  the  Table"  -which 
interested  me  so  much  that  I  thought  of 
replying  at  the  time,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  other  engagements. 
It  interested  me  because  it  seemed  a 
sincere  and  honest  expression  of  the 
writer's  feelings  ;  and  because  the  prob- 
lem touched  upon  is  one  which  must 
often,  in  this  age  of  infinitely  divergent 
opinions,  perplex  thoughtful  minds. 
"  How  two  devoted  seekers  after  truth, 
both  earnestly  imploring  the  guidance 
of  Heaven,"  says  M.  E.  S.  S.,  "  should 
be  led  into  Romanism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Unitarianism  on  the  other,  is 
incomprehensible  to  me."  To  myself, 
thinkuig  both  these  systems  of  belief 
largely  founded  on  error,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  But  I  think  that 
there  are  considerations  which  might 
at  least  throw  some  light  on  it.  The 
natural  bias  of  our  minds,  the  habits  of 
thought  and  predispositions  contracted 
by  education,  all  tend  to  colour  our  views 
of  truth,  and  it  is  not  God's  way  of  work- 
working,  miraculously  toneutralise  these. 
If,  as  I  believe  He  has  done.  He  has 
given  us  in  the  Bible  a  revelation  so 
clear,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
has  given  us  minds  capable  of  compre- 
hending it,  the  difliculty  nmst,  it  seems 
to  me,  lie  in  ourselves  if  we  come  to  such 
very  opposite  conclusions.  Might  we 
not  do  more  to  divest  ourselves  of  the 
mists  with  which  human  sophistry  and 
human  pride  have  so  often  obscured  the 
simple  Word  of  Life  ?  God  has  prom- 
ised* His  Divine  Spirit  to  all  who  ask  it  ; 
but  to  receive  it  in  its  full  illuminating 
♦    power,  they  must  be  willing  to  come  in 


the  simple  trusting  spirit  of  a  little 
child.  To  me,  it  seems  that  coming  to 
the  New  Testament  in  this  spirit,  one 
could  hardly  X&r^d  finally  in  either  Rom- 
anism or  Unitarianism. 

But,  furthermore,  God  works  in  the 
sphere  of  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  physical,  by  laws,  and  in  His  infinite- 
patience  and  wisdom,  often  by  slow 
and  gradual  steps.  It  may  be  tJiat  all 
the  civ  cum  stances,  the  mental  constitution 
and  educational  influences  behig  taken 
into  consideration,  the  partial  approxi- 
mation to  truth  arrived  at  by  two  such 
•'  devoted  seekers"  as  have  been  de- 
scribed, is  a  necessary  intermediate  step 
towards  the  possession  of  that  greater 
fulness  of  lighc  which  will  eventually — it 
may  be  very  gradually — break  in  upon 
them  ;— so  gradually,  perhaps,  that 
they  themselves  will  hardly  be  aware  of 
the  transition,  until  they  find  that  it  is 
daylight  instead  of  dawn.  At  all  events 
M.  E.  S.  S.,  by  his  (0  own  avowal,  has 
reached  the  great  central  truth,  that 
God  is  Love — the  central  ray  which* 
must  expand  into  and  illuminate  every 
subordinate  truth.  Keeping  fast  hold! 
of  this  clue,  it  seems  to  us  that  M.  E. 
S.  S.  will  find,  as  his  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  of  human  life  deepens,  that 
Unitarianism  is  very  inadequate  expres- 
sion, either  of  the  inexpressible  and  in- 
finite depths  of  that  Love,  or  of  the 
almost  infinite  needs  of  man's  weak  and 
sin-laden  nature.  Divine  Love  giving' 
itself  to  raise  us  to  the  Divine,  is,  it  i& 
more  and  more  manifest  to  me,  at  least, 
the  only  adequate  expression  of  Infinite 
Love  answering  the  deepest  cry  of  the 
human  heart.  But  at  least  let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  truth  that  God  is  Love, 
and  so  many  diS"erent  forms  of  thought 
may  find  a  meeting-place  in  this. 
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Southey,  by  Edward  Dowden.  Ewilish 
Men,  of  Letters,  edited  by  John  Mor- 
ley  ;  New  York  :  Harper  Bros.  ;  To- 
ronto :  Jas.  Campbell  &  Son. 

Robert  Southey  fills,  more  exactly 
perhaps  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
whose  lives  and  works  have  been  so  ably 


summarized  in  this  series,  the  position 
which  is  implied  by  the  term  '  man  of 
letters.' 

Of  Milton,  of  Burke,  of  Shelley,  and 
of  Johnson,  it  may  well  be  said  that 
they  were  lettered  men,  but  they  were 
also  something  beyond  and  above  this. 
They  were  not  only  capable  of  using  ta 
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the  uttermost  those  tools  of  human 
speech  and  those  forms  of  tlioiight  with 
which  their  age  fnrnislied  them  ;  but, 
liad  need  been,  tliey  coukl  themselves 
have  forged  their  own  weapons  and 
stood  the  brunt  of  battle  self-furnished 
and  self-contained.  Accident  of  birth 
ruled  that  these  heroes  should  show 
their  sacred  light  in  the  guise  of  Men  of 
Letters;  but  we  can  believe  with  Carlyle 
that  a  more  congenial  age  would  have 
left  them  still  heroes,  but  heroes  visible 
to  all  men  as  prophets  or  as  kings. 
Southey  cannot  be  fairly  ranked  with 
such  as  these. 

Literature  was  the  husk  which  pro- 
tected the  rich  ripening  kernel  of  these 
.great  men's  souls.  To  Southey  it  was 
more  than  this.  The  kernel  had  dwin- 
dled into  a  nonentity,  the  hu.sk  of  soft- 
ened relaxed  texture  and  sweet  unpro- 
nounced  flavour  remained  the  only 
l^roduct  and  ultimate  aim  of  his  being. 
Save  as  a  literary  man  Southey  is  incon- 
<;eivable.  As  a  literary  man  (perhaps 
hovering  perilously  near  what  Fichte 
calls  the  '  Hodman'  class)  his  industry 
and  application  were  wonderfully  meri- 
torious. Whatever  industry  and  regu- 
larity could  do,  he  did.  He  wrote, — ye 
gods  !  what  did  he  not  write  1  Dramas 
and  poems  of  inordinate  length,  volumes 
of  occasional  pieces,  histories,  bio- 
graphies, reviews,  essays  and  articles,  all 
poured  from  his  pen.  That  pen  was 
never  idle, — if  no  work  was  on  hand 
huge  folio  volumes  of  commonplace- 
books  must  store  up  facts,  gathered  from 
miscellaneous  reading,  for  future  use. 
Then  there  was  letter  writing,  a  severe 
demand  upon  one's  faculties  and  time  in 
his  days,  but  one  from  which  he  seems 
never  to  have  shrunk.  Bravely  and 
cheerfully  he  wrote  them  all,  and  not 
without  much  praise  and  some  more  sub- 
•stantial  recompense. 

We  almost  feel  ungrateful  in  record- 
ing the  tolerably  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  present  day  upon  his  multifarious 
labours.  For  Southey,  in  spite  of  the 
applause  he  gained,  fondly  looked  for- 
ward to  that  appreciation  which  he 
expected  posterity  alone  would  be  quali- 
fied to  pronounce.  Wordsworth  was 
comparatively  disregarded,  and  yet  his 
little  knot  of  friends  prophesied  that  the 
public  would  come  round  in  time  to 
admire  and  love  his  works.  Was  Southey 
to  blame  for  fancying  that  this  foretold 
burst  of  poetic  enthusiasm  would  also 
lift  his  little  vessel  on  its  flow  and  carry 


him  higher  and  higher  toward  the  kin- 
dred stars  ?  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that 
he  entertained  such  hopes,  and  at  least 
as  clear  that  they  were  utterly  un- 
founded. Posterity  reads  his  poems  a 
great  deal  less  than  his  contemporaries 
did  and  his  essays  and  political  works 
not  at  all. 

For  it  is  but  too  clear  that  Southey 
was  no  true  poet.  Mr.  Dowden  is  a 
sympathetic  biographer  ;  he  gives  a  full 
full  and  fair  history  of  Southey's  life, 
which  contained  sufficient  chances  and 
changes  to  admit  of  many  graceful  illus- 
trations, such  as  we  might  well  expect 
could  be  culled  from  the  voluminous 
works  of  a  true  poet.  Accordingly  we 
do  find  some  verses  aptly  enough  intro- 
duced ;  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  one 
really  good  thought  or  even  for  a  turn 
of  language  that  deserves  a  better 
epithet  than  felicitous.  The  best  Mr. 
Dowden  can  say  of  his  blank  verse  is 
that  it  is  at  its  highest  when  most  nearly 
imitating  that  of  Landor,  a  poet  of  a 
much  higher  calibre.  On  returning  to 
Southey's  own  style  Mr.  Dowden  com- 
pares it  to  a  smooth  clear  stream,  laps- 
ing away,  '  never  dangerously  swift,  nor 
m3'steriously  deep.'  We  need  hardly 
wonder  at  this  when  we  find  that,  on 
going  over  a  poem  for  the  second  time, 
'  it  did  not  cost  Southey  a  pang  to  draw 
the  pen  across  six  hundred  lines.'  If 
the  first  rush  of  enthusiasm  produced 
nothing  worth  preserving  in  six  hun- 
dred lines,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that 
further  elaboration,  while  perhaps  im- 
proving the  poem  as  a  whole,  left  its 
backbone  of  poetic  feeling  still  deficient 
in  .stamina. 

It  is  upon  his  shorter  prose  works  with 
their  clear  narrative  and  condensed  ner- 
vous language  that  Southey's  fame  is  now 
most  safely  rested.  His  singularly 
amiable  personal  character,  and  his  close 
connection  with  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Landor  and  De  Quincey,  will  ensure 
interest  in  his  life  for  generations  to 
come.  But  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
the  public  will  demand  any  more  de- 
tailed work  than  the  present  volume. 
In  it,  Mr.  Dowden  has  struck  the  right 
key,  seeking  to  interest  us  in  Southey 
the  man,  and  from  thence  to  lead  us  on 
to  his  works,  rather  than  to  demand  our 
attention  to  his  life  on  the  score  of  our 
presumed  admiration  for  his  poems. 
The  account  of  Southey's  childhood  is 
prettily  told,  his  home  at  Keswick  with 
his   own   childi'en  growing   up   around 
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him  i3  touchingly  pictured.  We  get  ' 
pleasant,  glimpses  of  Coleridge's  house- 
hold, and  little  Hartley,  prematurely 
grave  while  being  taken  on  a  wheel- 
barrow excursion,  accounting  for  his 
taciturnity  by  the  frank  avowal  :  '  The 
pity  is  I'se  always  thinking  of  my 
thoughts.'  We  see  the  peaceful  life 
draw  to  its  close  among  his  beloved 
books,  old  folios,  dark  (I'lartos,  parch- 
ment-covered missals  and  illuminated 
manuscripts,  until,  unable  to  read  any 
longer,  the  old  man  could  only  crawl 
round  the  room  and  mechanically  take 
down  a  favourite  book  fmrn  the  shelf, 
hold  it  tenderly  in  his  hand  a  little 
while,  and  put  it  back  again.  When 
even  this  last  sad  pleasure  was  over,  and 
Robert  Southey  died,  it  was  with  a  con- 
science, so  far  as  we  can  tell,  void  of 
oflFence  towards  all  men,  and  the  memory 
of  a  life  well  spent  in  generous  deeds 
and  active  exertions. 


Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Eemnsat,  1802- 
1808,  Part  II. ,  No.  98  Franklin  Square 
Library.  New  Yoi-k  :  Harper  Bros. 
Toronto  :    James  Campbell  &  Son. 

The  same  lack  of  appreciation  which 
we  noticed  in  the  first  part  of  Mme.  de 
Eemusat's  Memoirs  is  still  perceptible. 
The  larger  and  broader  side  of  Napo- 
leon's character,  his  faculties  as  a  states- 
man, a  legislator,  and  an  administrator 
appear  lost  upon  his  chronicler.  If  we 
are  wrong  in  saying  this,  we  can  at  least 
confidentiy  affirm  that  his  great  qualities 
are  relatively  lost  and  obscured  by  the 
disproportionate  attention  the  lady  be- 
stowed \ipon  his  little  infelicities  of  man- 
ner and  apparent  harshness  of  temper- 
ament. We  say  apparent,  because  it  is 
clear  to  us  that  Napuleon  was  not  the 
Corsican  ogre  which  contemporary  Eng- 
lish opinion  painted  him,  nor  the  mur- 
derer under  disguise  of  judicial  forms 
that  Legitimist  circles  chose  to  consider 
him.  Mme.  de  Re'musat  fails  to  notice 
this.  The  one  chief  crime  that  sullies 
the  great  Emperor's  laurels,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  seems  to  have 
overcome  her  powers  of  impartiality, 
and  all  subsequent  actions  are  viewed 
through  the  blood-red  haze  tlxat  exhaled 
from  the  fosse  of  the  fortress -prison  of 
Vincennes. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  condone  or  explain 
away  that  action.    That  it  was  a  mistake, 


all  the  world  has  long  agreed.  Opinion 
has  also  concluded  that  Cromwell  was  in 
error  when  he  ordered  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  But  are  we  to  imagine  that 
the  feelings  evoked  by  these  deaths 
were  not  anticipated  and  weighed  anxi- 
ously and  carefully  by  the  great  men 
whose  hats  consigned  those  high  born 
victims  to  the  fate  of  the  criminal  ? 
These  arguments  that  suggested  them- 
selves so  readily  to  us,  can  we  suppose 
that  they  never  raised  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  Captains  who  had,  by 
sheer  force  of  ability,  ridden  safely  over 
the  waves  of  revolution  and  of  war  ?  The 
idea  is  ridiculous.  Cromwell  and  Na- 
poleon may  have  failed  to  give  sufficient 
weight  to  the  sentimental  feelings  that 
swayed  the  opinion  of  their  people,  but 
they  must  have  weighed  them,  and  can- 
not have  lowered  the  opposing  scale  until 
after  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle. 
What  reasons  of  state,  what  ideas,  more 
or  less  mistaken,  of  duty  to  country,  of 
present  peace  and  future  prosperity  that 
scale  may  have  contained,  no  one  can 
now  tell  so  well  as  those  men,  who,  soli- 
tary in  their  greatness,  saw  the  issue 
trembling  upon  their  lightest  breath.  As 
Napoleon  was  more  alone  in  this  act 
than  Cromwell  was  in  his,  so  must  his 
responsibility  be  the  greater. 

The  opening  episode  of  this  Part  is- 
Moreau's  conspiracy.  Had  Mme.  de 
Kemusat  wished  to  do  Napoleon  justice, 
what  an  opportunity  she  had  here  !  She 
depicts  him  as  determined  to  secure  a 
condemnation  of  Moreaii,  not  in  order 
to  kill  him,  but  to  remove  his  rivalry  by 
the  equally  effective  process  of  a  pardon. 
She  depicts  his  anxiety  for  this  result  as 
extreme.  Of  this  power  and  the  utter 
absence  of  any  check  or  control  upon 
that  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And 
yet,  the  judges  dared  to  acquit  Moreau 
of  the  heaviest  charge  and  did  not  sub- 
ject him  to  the  sentence  of  death  I  From 
such  judges  and  in  such  a  state  of  public 
sj'cophancy  and  adulation,  does  not  this 
independence  speak  volumes  ?  In  spite 
of  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  French 
criminal  jurisjirudence  to  lean  heavily 
against  the  man  accused  of  j^lotting  the 
overthrow  of  the  State,  these  timid 
judges  had  the  courage  to  render  a  true 
deliverance  I  If  they  knew  the  intention 
to  pardon,  their  independence  would 
have  appeared  to  themselves  altogether 
Quixotish  and  unnatural,  and  merely 
residting  in  the  nation  losing  an  effective 
tableau  of   generous  forgiveness  on  the 
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part  of  its  head.  If  they  were  in  ignor- 
ance of  Napoleon's  real  intentions,  how 
did  they  dare  to  come  between  him  and 
his  prey  unless  they  put  a  far  juster, 
fairer,  and  milder  construction  upon  his 
temper  tlian  it  receives  from  Muie.  de 
Remusat  ?  It  may  be  said  that  one 
judge,  Lecourbe,  was  dismissed  for  his 
part  in  the  transaction.  Rut  with  what 
motive  ]  Actions  are  easily  chronicled, 
and  it  costs  your  memoir-writer  only  a 
splurt  of  a  pen  to  tag  on  to  each  its 
appropriate  motive.  Luckily  we  are  not 
confined  to  the  reason  the  chronicler 
chooses  to  give  us,  but  may  exercise  our 
discretion  in  finding  another  that  may 
fit  the  circumstances  better. 

We  are  told  that  the  judges  had  pri- 
vately expressed  their  conviction  of 
Moreau's  guilt  to  the  Emperor,  and  that 
Lecotirbe  at  the  trial  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  General's  innocence.  Napo- 
leon appears  to  have  dismissed  Lecourbe 
with  the  stinging  epithet,  '  a  prevari- 
cating judge,' the  signification  of  which 
phrase  Mine,  de  Remusat  complacently 
remarks  no  one  could  guess.  We  see 
no  difficulty  in  the  riddle  ourselves.  A 
judge  who  leads  his  sovereign  to  believe 
in  a  traitor's  guilt  while  inwardly  per- 
suaded of  his  innocence  may  well  be 
called  a  prevaricator,  if  no  harsher  term 
must  be  employed.  When  that  sover- 
eign is  an  absolute  monarch,  dependent 
upon  his  servants  for  the  trvith  of  the 
reports  brought  to  him,  upon  which  he 
has  to  franie  the  daily  conduct  of  his 
realm,  what  punishment  would  be  too 
great  for  the  trusted  councillor  who  de- 
ceived that  master  in  the  points  best 
known  to  himself  ]  To  lead  Napoleon 
on  into  a  fruitless  contest,  to  commit 
his  Imperial  dignity  to  a  struggle  to 
obtain  a  conviction,  and  to  compromise 
his  standing  in  the  eyes  of  his  people, 
while  cherishing  all  the  time  the  inten- 
tion of  frustrating  the  hopes  he  raised, — 
are  these  no  crimes  I  Or,  is  not  the  feel- 
ing of  having  been  thxis  duped  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  anger  in  which  the 
untoward  result,  no  doubt,  plunged  the 
Emperor. 

But  how  did  he  show  his  ancrer  I  In 
severe  looks  and  cross  words.  Very  hu- 
miliating in  a  hero,  no  doubt.  But  none 
the  less  did  he  pardon  a  large  number  of 
the  other  conspirators,  whose  lives  were 
at  his  mercy,  including  the  Due  de  Po- 
lignac.  Still,  his  manner  of  doing  it  was 
ungracious.  As  a  monarch,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  more  charming  had  he 


preserved  his  aplomb  and  kept  his  stock 
of  pardons  and  good  breeding  intact. 

This  number  takes  us  through  the 
brilliant  scenes  of  the  Coronations  at 
Paris  and  Milan,  and  the  visit  of  the 
Pope  to  France,  through  his  surprise  at 
Ulm,  to  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  more  of  the  Emperor's 
gallantries,  which  were  perhaps  hardly 
worthy  of  so  light  a  name.  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand appears  from  time  to  time,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  remarks  that 
serve  to  measure  Mme.  de  Remusat 's 
ideas  of  morality.  We  need  not  give  the 
details  of  the  life  of  this  priest,  whose 
vows  were  broken  as  freely  as  he  shat- 
tered all  the  ordinary  restraints  of  hon- 
our. AfttT  living  for  some  years  with  a 
mistress  he  was  compelled  by  Napoleon 
to  marry  her,  and  a  Papal  dispensation 
obtained.  This,  Mme.  de  Remusat  con- 
siders a  thousand  pities,  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  become  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  'resumed  the  Roman  purple  in 
the  autumn  of  his  days,  andat  least  re- 
paired in  the  eyes  of  the  icorld  the  scandal 
of  his  life.' 


Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British 
Colonies.  By  Alpheus  Todd,  Lib- 
rarian of  Parliament  ;  author  of  '  Par- 
liamentary Government  in  England,' 
etc.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
Toronto  :  Willing  &  Williamson. 

This  elaborate  and  eminently  satisfac- 
tory treatise  is  a  fitting  seqv.el  to  the 
author's  larger  work  on  '  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England.'  The  latter 
holds  a  high  place,  if  not  the  very  high- 
est, as  a  constitutional  authority  in  the 
Mother  Country  ;  and  we  believe  the 
present  volume  will  hold  an  equally 
unique  position  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  exposition  of  modern  and  more  en- 
lightened views  of  colonial  rule  which 
are  embodied,  with  us,  in  the  convenient, 
though  not  quite  accurate,  phrase  of 
'responsible  government,'  is  full,  com- 
plete, and  exhaustive.  Moreover,  the 
cases  and  i^recedents,  illustrative  of  the 
principles  laid  down,  are  drawn  from  all 
the  self-governing  dependencies  of  the 
Crown,  and  cover  all  moot  questions  of 
special  moment  up  to  the  date  of  public- 
ation. As  a  more  extended  survey  of 
the  work  maj-  appear  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Monthly,  it  is  only  proposed  here 
to  commend  it    to  the  reader's  careful 
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study,  by  a  brief  glance  at  some  of  its 
salient  features.  The  most  obvious  re- 
mark to  make,  at  the  outset,  is  the  prom- 
inence given  by  Mr.  Todd  to  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  and,  derivatively,  of  Col- 
onial Governors  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nors. At  the  period  when  public,  and 
especially  partizan,  feeling  was  aroused 
upon  the  Letellier  case,  we  had  occasion 
to  state,  with  some  warmth  and  persist- 
ency, the  constitutional  position  of  the 
subject-matter  in  controversy.  It  was 
satisfactory  then,  and  more  satisfactory 
now,  to  find  that  so  eminent  an  author- 
ity as  the  Librarian  of  Parliament  is 
clearly  and  emphatically  on  the  same 
side.  There  were  many  reasons  of  ex- 
pediency for  doubting  the  prudence  of 
the  ex- Lieutenant-Governor's  action. 
The  imputation  of  party  predilection,  on 
his  part,  was  certainly  not  made  with- 
out cause  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  constitutional  principles  at  stake 
which,  as  they  are  paramount  to  any 
temporary  exigencies  of  part}',  should  be 
niaintained  at  all  hazards.  Mr.  Todd, 
in  a  brochure  published  at  the  time,  and 
with  greater  fulness  in  the  present  work, 
lays  down  the  prerogative  rights  of  a 
Governor  with  clear  and  irrefragable 
force  and  accuracy.  The  ascendency  of 
one  party  or  the  other  may  vary  the  at- 
titude of  Parliament  in  reference  to  ques- 
tions of  this  sort  ;  but  the  maxims  of  the 
Constitution  remain  the  same,  and  as 
they  were  settled  long  before  the  attempt 
"to  warp  them  from  political  considera- 
tions, they  Avill  assuredly  survive  the 
temporary  passions  of  the  hour. 

The  heterodox  notion  that  the  Crown 
has  ceased  to  be  anything  but  an  orna- 
mental figure-head  of  the  body  jjolitic 
cannot  be  too  soon  abandoned,  because 
if  it  should  ever  come  to  be  accepted, 
overtly  or  by  implication,  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution  would  inevitably  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  dithcult  to  understand 
how  men  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
royal  authority  is  no  longer  a  potent 
energy  in  constitutional  government, 
unless  it  be,  as  our  author  suggests,  on 
account  of  the  non-obtrusion  of  prerog- 
ative before  the  ])ublic.  But  the  fact 
that  although  Ministers  are  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  all  acts  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  or  the  Gover- 
nor, is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
exercise  of  substantial  power  by  the 
head  of  the  Government.  It  is  only 
proper  that  this  authority  should  be  ex- 
erted at  fitting  occasions  either  by  way 


of  stimulant,  or  of  restraint.  In  the 
last  resort,  Ministers  must  either  yield 
or  resign,  and  the  ultimate  ajipeal  lies 
to  the  people  as  between  the  advisers 
who  resist  and  those  who  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  action  of  the  Crown.  The 
rule  is  not  personally  amenable  either 
to  Parliament  or  to  the  people  ;  but  its 
chosen  advisers  must  answer  for  all 
measures  primarily  to  the  one,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  other.  Bj^  preserving  in- 
tact this  delicate  adjustment  of  prerog- 
ative to  responsibility,  the  successful 
working  of  the  British  constitution  can 
alone  be  secured.  It  is  singular  that 
while  a  great  deal  of  political  heresy  is 
proclaimed,  with  confidence,  in  popular 
harangues,  English  statesmen  of  both 
parties  have  always  adhered  steadfastly 
to  the  orthodox  view.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  Lord  Beaconstield  or  Mr. 
Gladstone  who  has  occasion  to  expound 
his  views  upon  the  sphere  and  influence 
of  royal  authoiity,  the  result  is  the  same. 
The  publication,  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
of  the  Prince  Consort's  Memoirs  proves 
conclusively  the  reality  and  practical 
vigour  of  the  Sovereign's  prerogative. 
It  is  high  time  thei'efore,  that,  in  the 
Colonies,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  true 
position  of  a  constitutional  ruler,  under 
parliamentary  government,  should  be 
clearly  laid  down,  and  strenuously  vin- 
dicated. This  task  Mr.  Todd  has  under- 
taken, and  performed  with  admirable 
lucidity,  power,  and  completeness  in  the 
work  before  us. 

We  have  only  space  now  to  give  a 
brief  resume  of  the  contents  of  the  trea- 
tise. The  first  chapter  lays  a  basis  or 
groundwork  for  the  main  theses  devel- 
oped thereafter,  hj  a  glance  at  the  re- 
lation of  the  sovereign  to  parliamentary 
government  in  England.  Then,  in  natu- 
ral order,  follows  an  exposition  of  par- 
liamentary institutions  in  the  Colonies. 
Clearly  if  the  system,  as  transplanted  in 
Biitish  dej>endencies,  was,  mutatis  mv- 
taiidis,  ti3be,as  Governor  Simcoe  phrased 
it,  '  an  image  and  transcript  of  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,'  the  key  to  its  theory, 
and  the  guide  to  its  practical  operation 
must  be  sought  in  England.  The  third 
chapter  is  occupied  with  what  has  long 
been  wanted,  an  historical  account  of  the 
introduction  of  parliamentarj'^  govern- 
ment into  the  various  colonies.  Mr. 
Todd  begins  with  Earl  Durham's  cele- 
brated Report  of  1839  and  gives  a  suc- 
cinct, yet  comprehensive,  abstract  of  the 
instructions  and  despatches  under  which 
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the  new  system  was  inaugurated.  The 
administrations  of  Lords  Sydenham  and 
Metcalfe  are  then  reviewed  ;  full  credit  is 
given  to  the  enlightened  rule  of  Lord 
Elgin  under  whom  responsible  govern- 
ment was  definitively  established  ;  and 
so  on  to  Confederation  in  18(>7.  A  sim- 
ilar step  was  taken,  as  regards  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  1848  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  parliamen- 
tary rule  was  conceded  to  Tasmania  and 
Victoria  in  1855  ;  to  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
1856  ;  to  Queensland,  in  1800  ;  and  to 
Western  Australia  in  1875.  '  The  latest 
of  the  British  colonies  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  local  self-government  was 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  In  each  case, 
where  difficulties  were  encountered  at 
the  start,  Mr.  Todd  sketches  the  meas- 
ures adopted  for  their  removal. 

The  fourth  chapter  on  the  practical 
operation  of  parliamentary  government 
in  the  colonies  embraces  too  many  topics 
to  be  even  glanced  at  in  this  cursory 
notice.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
dealing  respectively  with  Imperial  con- 
trol over  the  colonies,  the  dominion  of 
a  central  colonial  government  over  the 
subordinate  provinces,  and  local  self- 
government.  Each  of  these  parts  is 
again  divided  into  sections  in  which  each 
feature  or  department  of  authority  is 
separately  treated.  The  copiousness  of 
the  information  given  not  merely  shows 
careful  and  extended  research,  but  gives 
satisfactory  evidence  also  of  profound 
thought  and  study  even  to  the  minutest 
details.  The  Letellier  case,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  is  discussed 
at  length  in  pages  405  to  425.  Chapter 
V.  examines  formally  the  position  and 
functions  of  a  Colonial  Governor,  and 
with  it  the  work  ends.  We  can  com- 
mend the  work,  with  completecontidence, 
to  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  our  constitutional  system.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  that 
its  treasures  of  learning,  as  well  as  its 
records,  are  in  the  custody  of  a  gentle- 
man who  can  use  them  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  jieople  of  Canada  and  of 
the  Empire.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
singularly  pure  and  lucid,  to  such  a 
degree  indeed,  that  even  those  who  dis- 
hke  constitutional  studies  will  find  not 
one  dull  page  in  a  treatise  which  they 
may  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  in- 
struction. 


The  Statesman  s  Year-Buok  for  1880,  by 
FREKERif'K  Martin.  London  and 
New  York  :  Macinillan  &  Co. ;  Toron- 
to :  Willing  &  Williamson. 

This  admirable  annual  of  Mr.  Martin, 
of  which  the  present  volume  is  the 
seventeenth  issue,  supplies  a  statistical 
and  historical  summary  of  the  States  of 
the  civilized  world,  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  accurate  and  intelligent  reader. 
The  work  comprises  .some  eight  hundred 
pages,  giving  a  precis  of  the  facts  em- 
braced under  the  following  heads  :  The 
Cimstitution  and  Government;  The  Re- 
venue and  Expenditure  ;  The  Trade  and 
Industry  ;  The  Area  and  I'opulation, 
and  The  Public  Debt  ;  etc. ,  of  each 
country  in  the  world,  together  with  the 
names  of  its  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives,  the  members  of  its 
government,  its  rulers,  and  the  strength 
and  cost  of  its  military  establishments. 
So  extensive  and  generally  accurate  a 
compilation  as  this  makes  the  work  in- 
valuable as  a  reference  book,  not  only  to 
journalists,  librarians,  and  parliamenta- 
rians, but  to  students  of  modern  history, 
and  to  all  mercantile  and  public  men. 


Design  and  Darvnnism,  a  Lecture  (pub- 
lished by  request),  by  Kev.  Jame.s 
Carmichael,  M.A.,  Hamilton.  To- 
ronto :  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  1880. 

This  little  brochure,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, Hamilton,  is  a  laudable  attempt, 
in  a  popular  form,  to  rescue  the  Teleo- 
logical  argument  of  Divine  Design  in 
Nature  from  its  supposed  overthrow  by 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  derivative 
origin  of  species.  The  bearing  of  Evolu- 
tion on  the  doctrines  of  Natural  The- 
ology is  sufficiently  alarming  to  incite 
the  pulpit  to  deal  with  its  hypotheses, 
though  the  cause  for  alarm  rests  more 
upon  the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
followers  than  upon  Mr.  Darwin  himself. 
It  would  be  unwise,  however,  if  the 
pulpit  should  take  up  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  without  sufficient  prepara- 
tion, and  the  more  so  if  taken  up  with 
any  strong  prejudice  against  it.  \Ve  do 
not  say  that  Mr.  Carmichael  is  charge- 
able on  either  of  these  grounds  ;  but  we 
think  it  possible  that  more  thought  on 
the  subject,  even  if  there  were  no  fur- 
ther reading,  would  have  led  Mr.  Car- 
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michael  to  modify  his  condemnation  of 
Darwinism  and  still  maintain  his  loyalty 
to  Christian  belief.  The  cardinal  de- 
mand of  Theology,  it  has  been  said,  is 
not  a  system  -n-hich  may  be  adjusted 
to  theism,  nor  even  one  which  finds  its 
most  reasonable  interpretation  in  theism, 
but  one  which  theism  only  can  account 
for.  To  a  jmblic  teacher  of  Mr.  Car- 
michael's  honesty  and  breadth  of  view, 
this  surely  is  not  what  he  would  demand 
from  Science.  Mr.  Carmichael's  essay 
should  be  in  the  hands,  however,  of 
those  who  accept  Science  as  the  only 
gospel  wcjrth  a  thoni,dit.  The  reader  will 
be  a  little  puzzled  by  the  erratic  punctu- 
ation which  the  author  has,  no  doubt 
inadvertently,  allowed,  and  occasionally 
by  a  little  hastiuess  in  the  construction 
of  his  sentences.  On  page  20,  Mr.  Car- 
michael  saj's  :  '  If  Natural  Selection,  as 
defined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  proves  trium- 
phant, it  can  only  be  so  on  the  ruins  of 
Divine  Design.'  This  quotation  illus- 
trates both  our  complaints. 


The  Scot  in  British  North  America.  By 
W.  J.  Rattray,  B.A.  Vol.  1.  To- 
ronto :   Maclear  &  Co. ,  1880. 

First  Notice. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume  is  the 
first  of  a  series  which  promises  exhaustive 
treatment  of  one  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  history  of  the  Dominion.  The 
history  of  the  Scottish  race  in  Canada,  a 
race  which  like  that  of  the  Northern 
Etrurians  in  Rome,  or  the  Norse  in  Eng- 
land, is  likely  to  influence  the  future 
type  of  nationality  in  proportion  to  the 
the  strength  of  character,  the  political 
and  social  vigour,  which  Mr.  Rattray,  in 
the  book  before  us,  has  traced  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  Scottish  history.  A  great  part 
of  the  present  volume  is  taken  up  with  a 
resume  of  this  subject,  which  Mr.  Rattray 
treats  from  an  entirely  original  point  of 
view  ;  his  work  is  that  of  an  historical  cri- 
tic, and  he  does  not  shrink  from  analyz- 
ing the  theories  as  to  Scottish  religion  and 
national  character  of  even  so  severe  a 
judge  as  the  late  Mr.  Buckle.  These 
early  chapters  are  written  in  a  manner 
whose  unafTected  charm  will  carry  the 
reader  over  an  interesting,  although  al- 
most an  unoccupied,  field  ;  the  interest 
deepens  as  we  read  of  the  great  religious 


revolt  under  Knox  and  Melville,  which 
did  so  miich  to  form  that  national  type 
of  character — cautious,  inquiring,  persis- 
tent— that  analyzing,  doubting,  truth- 
seeking  temperament  which,  in  David 
Hume  and  Jc)hn  Stuart  Mill,  has  left  its 
mark  on  the  mind  of  the  world.  The  mi'i- 
tary  history  of  the  Scotch  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  in  Quebec,  forms  the 
subject  matter  of  the  second  part  of 
this  volume.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
many  histoiic  names — the  Erasers,  the 
Macdonalds,  the  ^lacleans,  the  Came- 
rons,  etc. — are  identified  with  the  earliest 
history  of  British  occupation  of  this  coun- 
try. The  account  given  of  the  origin  of 
many  of  these  families,  now  long  estab- 
lished and  widely  spread  amongst  us,  will 
make  this  work  'the  book  of  gold'  to  all  of 
Scotch  descent  in  Canada.  The  philosophi- 
cal tonein  which  many  vexed  questions  are 
treated,  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which 
widely-diflTering  creeds  and  opinions  are 
discussed,  joined  with  the  genuine  ori- 
ginality and  weight  of  the  thoughts,  make 
Mr.  Rattray's  book  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  that  native  Canadian  litera- 
ture, against  which  nameless  journalists, 
not  too  proud  to  gain  daily  bread  by  the 
Canadian  press,  are  but  too  ready  to 
sneer.  We  know  of  no  book  on  Scottish 
history  which  treats  that  important  and 
most  interesting  period  with  such  vigor- 
ous freshness.  Mr.  Rattray  writes  in  full 
accord  with  the  Intest  results  of  modem 
thought  in  its  adaptation  to  historical  crit- 
icism, as  represented  by  such  writers  as 
Mr.  Lecky.  The  book  is  got  up  to  do  credit 
to  the  Canadian  publishing  trade. — the 
paper,  the  letter-press,  and  the  exceed- 
ingly handsome  binding,  are  a  fit  vehicle 
for  one  of  the  most  intere.sting  and  pleas- 
ing works  which, evenin  these  hard  times, 
have  appeared  to  confute  the  maligners 
of  our  native  literature.  Of  course,  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Rattray's  work  will  much 
increase  with  that  part  of  liis  series  which 
will  treat  of  the  civil  history  of  Canada  ; 
still,  the  volume  before  us  is  the  most 
promising  contribution  we  have  yet  seen 
to  the  historical  literature  of  the  Domin- 
ion, and  the  talented  author  and  his 
enterprising  publishers  should  be  encou- 
raged at  once  by  a  large  sale  for  the  book, 
so  far  as  it  has  appeared.  In  our  next 
number  we  hope  to  give  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  book  ;  meantime  we  hasten 
to  give  it  our  heartiest  welcome  and  our 
warmest  recommendation. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DBAMA. 
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MUSIC    A.'^D    THE    DliAMA. 


ri^HE   principal  musical  event  of  the 
I     month  was  the  visit  of  the  Strakosch 
Italian  Opera  Company.     There   was  a 
time  when  the  people  of  Toronto  used  to 
look  upon   Mr.  Max    Strakosch   as  the 
entrepreneur,  ^;aj'   excellence,    of    Italian 
Opera  for  the  North    American  conti- 
nent, and  when  lovers  of  music  amon<^st 
us  felt  secure   in   relying    on   him    for 
worthy  representations  of  the  works  of 
the  masters,  and  for  faithfully  canying 
out  any  pledges  which  he  might  make  to 
the  public.    That  time,  we  think,  has  now 
gone   by.     Tlie  scratch  company  which 
he  brought  here  in  the  fall  of  1876,  did 
much,  by  their  slovenly  performances, 
in  which  the  prompter  was  one  of  the 
principal   opene  pirsoiice,   to  shake  con- 
fidence in  him  ;  and  the  recent  visit  of 
his  present  con)pany  has  gone  far  towards 
destroying  what  little  may  have  remain- 
ed.    Of  five  leading  ladies  advertised  by 
him,  only  two.  Miss  Litta  and  Miss  Lan- 
caster, put  in  an  appearance  ;  while  in 
other  respects  the  performances  were  by 
no  means  such  as  the  published  ativer- 
tisements  gave  one  a  right   to   expect. 
The    operas    produced    were   '  William 
Tell '  and  '  Carmen.'     On  the  first  even- 
ing the  audience  was  large,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  be  pleased  with  anything.     In 
spite,  however,  of  the  beautiful  singing 
of  Matilda's  uria  cfeutrata,  by  Miss  Litta, 
in  the  only  scene  in  which  that  charming- 
singer  condescended  to  appear  ;  of  the 
fine  rendering  of  the  great  trio  in  the 
second  act  by  Signors  Petrovich,  Storti, 
and  Castelmary  ;  and  of  the  unobtrusive, 
graceful,  and  moving  acting  of  Miss  Lan- 
caster, as  Tell's  son,  Jetniiiii,  the  ii;artis- 
tic  chorus-woi'k,  and  the  senseless  and 
outrageous  mutilation  of  the  opera,  grad- 
ually made  their  influence  felt,  and  the 
curtain  fell  amid  some  very  earnest  his- 
sing, an  incident  almost  unprecedented, 
we  believe,  in  the  performance  of  Italian 
opera  in  this  city.    There  were,  of  course, 
some  redeeming  features.     JNIiss  Litta, 
by  her  singing  in  the  only  scene  in  which 
she  appeared,  sustained  the  very  favour- 
able impression  which   she  created  here 
last  year,  as  Marguerite,  in  '  Faust '  ;  and 
Signer  Storti  gave  a  rendering  of  the 


title  role,  which,  notwithstanding  that 
the  singer  occasionally  taxed  his  vocal 
resources  to  the  utmost,  was,  on  the- 
whole,  powerful  and  dramatic.  The 
chorus  was  strong  in  male  voices,  but 
sadly  deficient  in  female  ones,  which 
moreover,  had  apparently  been  selected 
for  their  experience,  rather  than  for  their 
musical  quality.  The  orcliestra  was  well 
balanced,  and  well  under  control. 

The  performance  of  '  Carmen,'  though 
by  no  means  completely  satisfactory,  was 
more  so  than  '  William  Tell,'  inasmuch 
as  the  opera  was  given  almost  entire, 
and  not  mutilated  by  the  ruthless  exci- 
sion of  some  of  its  best  portions.  Mdlle. 
Valerga  acted  the  part  of  the  title  role 
with  spirit  and  discretion.  She  did  not 
colour  it  so  highly  as  some  other  ladies 
have  done,  for  which,  no  doubt,  her 
audience  was  duly  grateful.  We  have 
one  exception  to  take  to  an  otherwise 
excellent  performance.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  act,  where  her  lover,  Don  Jose,. 
is  leaving  her  for  tRe  purpose  of  going 
to  his  dying  mother,  she  rushes  towards 
him  with  a  drawn  knife  for  the  j)urpose 
of  stabbing  him,  and  is  only  restrained 
from  executing  her  intention  bj'  the  in- 
tervention of  her  companions.  This 
incident  is  an  innovation  quite  unwar- 
ranted by  the  text,  and  utterly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
In  a  musical  sense  Mdlle.  Valerga  was 
far  less  satisfactory  than  in  a  dramatic 
one.  The  numbers  allotted  to  the  fair 
but  frail  cigar-maker,  she  sang  toler- 
ably well,  considering  the  means  at  her- 
disposal  ;  but  her  voice  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  which  the- 
exacting  music  of  the  part  makes  upon 
it.  Signor  Lazarini,  the  Don  Jvse,  has- 
an  agreeable  tenor  voice  and  sings  well, 
but  his  acting  is  merely  conventional  ; 
and  Mr.  Gottschalk's  fine  sympathetic- 
baritone  told  well  in  the  music  allotted 
to  the  Toreador,  though  his  interpreta- 
tion lacked  the  fire  and  energy  which 
Sig.  Pantaleoni  threw  into  the  part  last 
season.  Miss  Lancaster,  who,  by  her- 
conscientious  singing  and  acting,  has 
made  herself  an  established  favourite- 
here,  was   as   charming   as  ever  in  thfr 
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grateful  part  of  Michaela,  and  won  a 
well-mericed  special  recall  at  the  close  of 
the  tliird  act.  Signor  Tagliapietra,  who 
took  a  subordinate  role  in  each  opera, 
is,  we  regret  to  say,  but  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  His  voice  is  gone.  It  was, 
indeed,  difficult  to  believe  that  the  singer 
who  filled  the  insignificant  parts  of  Gessler 
and  Morales  was  the  same  person  as  the 
one,  who,  by  his  superb  singing  and  act- 
ing, and  his  majestic  stage  presence,  did 
so  much  towards  making  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Mohalbi  Opera  Truupe, 
when  it  apjjeared  here  some  years  ago, 
the  success  which  it  actually  was.  '  Car- 
men,' we  think,  will  never  become  a 
popular  opera  in  T(jronto.  The  libretto 
is  quite  unworthy  of  the  musical  setting, 
and  the  music  requires  repeated  hearing 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  Modelled  appar- 
ently in  accordance  with  the  theories  of 
Wagner,  it  has  no  ear-catching  melodies 
which  the  listener  carries  away  with  him. 
Its  fascination  is  of  an  altogether  differ- 
ent kind.  Sensuous  and  bizarre  on  the 
surface,  it  has,  especially  in  the  wonder- 
ful orchestration,  a  deep,  sad  undertone, 
ominous  of  the  tragical  close,  which  con- 
stitutes its  real  though  secret  charm. 
This  quality  it  is,  which,  when  one  has 
fully  felt  it,  makes  the  music  haunt  one 
like  a  spell.  • 

If  Mr.  Strakoach's  Opera  Troupe  was, 
in  a  certain  sense,  '  a  fraud,'  the  French 
Opera  Bouffe  Company  of  Mr.  Grau, 
which  appeared  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  was  a  worse  one.  The  names  of 
three  leading  ladies,  Mdlles  Paola  Marie' 
and  Leroux-Bouvard.and  Mdme  Angele, 
were  paraded  conspicuously  all  over  the 
•city  and  in  the  newspapers,  but  not  one 
of  the  owners  of  them  appeared.  In  this 
case  the  imposition  was  carried  so  far  as 
to  put  the  name  Paola  Marie  on  the 
book  of  an  hotel  in  the  city,  and  to  in- 
sert it,  as  well  as  tliat  of  Mdme  Angele, 
in  the  playbills.  Mdme  Angele,  we  un- 
derstand, was  in  the  city,  but  was  too 
unwell  to  appear  ;  but  Mdlles  Paola 
Marie  and  Leroux-Bouvard  were,  it  is 
said,  nearer  New  York  than  Toronto. 
M.  Capoul  appeared  in  one  of  the  three 
perf ( -rmances  given,  that  of  '  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot.'  His  voice  was  never 
a  particularly  good  one,  and  it  is  not 
now  what  it  once  was  ;  but  he  showed, 
by  his  intensely  dramatic  singing,  what 
great  results  may  sometimes  be  achieved 
with  comparatively  slender  means.  The 
lady  who  permitted   herself  to  be  set 


down  on  the  playbills  of  '  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot '  and  '  Madame  Favart  ' 
as  Paola  Marie,  but  who,  we  understand, 
was  really  Mdlle  Bazin,  is  possessed  of  a 
powerful  but  somewhat  coarse  mezzo- 
soprano  voice,  and  sings  and  acts  with 
true  French  spirit  and  verve.  The  best 
feature  of  the  performances,  however, 
was  the  really  admirable  chorus,  which 
was  as  good  as  that  of  Mr.  Strakosch's 
company  was  indifferent.  The  orches- 
tra, on  the  other  hand,  was  so  abomin- 
ably loud  as  to  drown  most  of  the  solo 
singing. 

The  dramatic  bill  of  fare  for  the  month, 
at  the  Grand,  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  Herr  Bandmann  and  his  com- 
pany, and  the  Berger  Concert  Troupe 
have  been  in  Toronto  before,  and  their 
merits  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The 
principal  novelty  was  the  Canadian  local 
burlesque  on  '  Pinafore,'  known  as  '  H. 
M.  S.  Parliament,'  in  which  Sir  Samuel 
Tilley  and  the  N.  P.  are  so  mercilessly 
satirised  that,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
claimer of  the  author  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  an  old  contributor  to  the  Monthly), 
it  is  hard  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of 
partisan  bias.  The  piece  is  a  really  very 
clever  and  effective  jeu  d'esprit,  and  is 
worthy  of  note  as  being,  we  believe,  the 
first  important  native  Canadian  product 
in  the  dramatic  line.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  performance  was  the  mar- 
vellously faithful  portrait,  at  full  length, 
which  Mr.  Arnold  gave  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald. 

The  only  other  item  of  the  month 
which  calls  for  notice  was  the  appear- 
ance, for  one  night  only,  of  Miss  Lotta 
and  her  company,  in  'Musette,'  a  play 
written  by  the  American  dramatist,  Mr. 
Frederick  INIarsden.  The  plot  is  suffici- 
ently hackneyed,  and  the  drama  alto- 
gether is  of  somewhat  slight  texture  ;  but 
its  author's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  it  is  well  written,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  most  American  plays. 
As  for  Miss  Lotta  herself,  she  is  outside 
the  pale  of  the  critical  canons  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  to  attempt  to  subject 
her  to  them  would  be  very  much  like 
breaking  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel.  The 
dictum  of  one  who  knew  something 
whereof  he  spoke,  that  the  office  of  the 
drama  is  '  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,'  it  would  be  absurd  to  apply  in 
her  case.  Her  aim  is  simply  to  amuse  ; 
and  as,  according  to  common  report,  she 
has  several  hundred   thousand   reasons 
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for  believing  that  her  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection have  been  successful,  she  proba- 
bly cares  little  whether  so  desirable  a 
consuniiaation  has  been  brought  about 
by  legitimate  artistic  means  or  not. 
Amusing  she  luidoubtedly  is.  She  sings 
and  dances  well  ;  she  has  abundance  of 
animal  spirits  ;  and  she  is  as  lively  as  a 
cricket,  and  as  saucy  as  an  American 
spoilt  child  is  commonly  reputed  to  be. 
But  an  actress,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  she  undoubtedly  is  not.  She  is 
thoroughly  self-conscious,  having  her  eye 
always  on  the  audience,  and  never  on 
the  persons  she  is  playing  with.  She  does 
not  identify  herself  with  the  character 
she  is  representing,  but  is  always  simply 
and  solely — Lotta.  Her  tricks  and  airs 
and  graces,  and  her  '  cunning'  ways, 
are  all  put  on  ;  they  are  not  the  genuine 
and  irrepressible  outcome  of  the  nature 
of  the  person  she  is  supposed  to  represent, 
but  merely  afl'ectations.  An  item  went 
the  rounds  of  the  papers  lately  to  the 
effect  that,  when  Miss  Neilson,  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  and  Miss  Lotta  re- 
cently appeared  simultaneously  in  three 
theatres  in  Boston,  Lotta  drew  two 
thousand  dollars  a  week  more  than  either 
of  her  rivals .  If  this  be  so — and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement — all 
that  we  have  to  say  is,  so  much  the  worse 
for  Boston's  boasted  culture.  Adelaide 
Neilson  and  Mary  Anderson  are  great 
dramatic  artists,  the  one  in  esse,  the  other 
lib  posse.  Lotta  is — a  performer, — a  dis- 
tinction with  a  profound  difference.  The 
Musette  of  the  pjlay  in  which  she  ap- 
peared here  issiipposed  to  be  a  mischiev- 
ous young  English  girl,  or  rather- child. 
Toronto  play -goers  have  had  the  character 
presented  to  them  to  the  life  at  least  once. 
Miss  Marion  Elmore,  who,  when  the 
Colville  Folly  Company  visited  Toronto 
a  season  or  two  ago,  took  the  part  of  the 
female  babe  in  the  burlesque  of  tha 
'  Babes  in  the  Wood,'  enabled  them  to 
enjoy  that  treat.  Her  personation  (par- 
ticularly in  the  school-room  scene)  was 
so  unstudied,  so  perfectly  free  from  self- 
consciousness,  and  so  thoroughly  natural, 
that  it  was  not  like  acting  at  all,  but 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  real  thing 
itself.  The  difference  between  a  delight- 
ful bit  of  genuine  acting  such  as  this, 
and  the  performance  of  Miss  Lotta,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  between  dia- 
monds and  paste.  The  one  is  true  ;  the 
other  false.  The  Musette  of  Lotta  re- 
produces no  being  that  was  ever  seen 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  approaches 


most  nearly  to  that  odious  product  of 
American  civilization,  the  saucy,  preco- 
cious, s|)oilt  child,  who  'bosses'  the 
household  of  which  it  is  a  member  ;  says 
the  most  insolent  things  to,  and  plays 
the  rudest  practical  jokes  upon,  its  fath- 
er's guests,  or,  for  that  matter,  its  father 
himself  ;  flirts  with  its  boy  lovers  with 
all  the  arts  and  all  the  self-consciousness 
of  an  old  cocjuette,  well  up  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  and,  in  general,  asserts  itself  with 
so  much  self-will,  that  its  elders  and  bet- 
ters have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  efface 
themselves.  In  England,  a  child  who 
should  do  and  say  half  the  rude  things 
that  Musette  does,  would  he  well  spanked 
and  sent  off  to  bed.  This  sort  of  crea- 
ture appears  to  be  getting  altogether  too 
common  across  the  lines.  It  appears  in 
American  literature,  as  well  as  in  Ameri- 
can life  and  on  the  American  stage.  An 
embryonic  type  of  it,  of  a  comparatively 
innocuous  variety,  was  presented  for  our 
admiration  in  '  Helen's  Babies.'  The 
genuine  article,  in  its  most  disagreeable 
form,  obtruded  itself  as  an  unpleasant 
novelty  upon  the  consciousness  of  Lord 
Dufi'erin,  and  he  took  occasion,  in  one  of 
his  public  speeches,  to  give  expression  to 
the  disgust  with  which  it  inspired  him. 
Any  N.  P.  which  would  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  this  particular  American 
product  into  Canada, —  .ve  do  not  mean 
upon  the  stage,  but  in  real  life, — would  be 
an  unadulterated  blessing.  If  the  degen- 
eration of  the  race  of  American  children 
goes  on  in  the  future  at  the  same  rate  as 
it  appears  to  have  done  in  the  past,  a 
real  child,  artle.ss,  free  from  self-con- 
sciousness, and  capable  of  such  a  thing  as 
blushing,  will,  in  a  few  generations,  be- 
come as  great  a  rarity  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  an  honest  politician 
or  a  Mohican  Indian. 

The  company  which  came  with  Miss 
Lotta  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  and 
contributed  very  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  play.  Every  part,  down  to  the 
smallest,  was  satisfactorily  tilled.  Two 
were  played  so  exceptionally  well  as  to 
deserve  special  mention.  Mr.  Marble, 
as  Musette's  lover,  an  awkward,  bashful 
lout  of  a  boy,  was  nearly  as  amusing  as 
Lotta  herself,  and  far  more  natural  ;  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  as  Adelantc,  the  ex-gipsy 
chief,  gave  so  powerful  and  impressive  a 
rendering  of  the  death-scene  in  the 
second  act,  as  to  receive  an  enthusiastic 
call  before  the  curtain  at  its  close. 

Miss  Lotta's  success  in   her  particular 
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line  has,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
produced  a  host  of  imitators.  Two  of 
these,  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  and  Miss 
Annie  Pixley,  recently  appeared  at  the 
Hoyal  here.  Miss  Palmer,  who  came 
with  a  play  called  '  Our  Boarding 
School,'  has  little  but  her  beauty  and 
2ier  sweet  singing  voice  to  recommend 
her.  She  has  few  of  the  virtues  and  most 
•of  the  vices  of  the  original  whom  she 
copies  ;  and  to  her  borrowed  stock  of  the 


latter  commodity  she  has  added  some 
native  to  herself.  Miss  Pixley,  however, 
is  an  actress  of  a  different  order.  Her 
M'liss,  in  the  dramatisation  of  Bret 
Harte's  well-known  story,  is  a  genuine 
child  of  nature,  and,  barring  a  few 
touches  of  self-consciousness  and  some 
other  trifling  blemishes,  as  unstudied  as 
it  is  delightful.  The  imitator  here,  haa 
far  surpassed  her  original. 
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V. 


Little  Nellie  was  looking  at  some  pic- 
tures of  wild  animals  when  Mr.  Jorkins 
called,  and  appealed  to  that  gentleman 
to  explain  one  of  the  pictures.  '  That 
is  a  wild  boar,'  said  he,  and  the  little 
lady  looked  at  it  thoughtfully  and  re- 
plied— '  It  doesn't  look  like  you,  does  it, 
Mr.  Jorkins  I'  '  I  hope  not,'  responded 
the  guest.  '  WJiy  V  '  Because,'  said  the 
artless  infant,  'mamma  said,  when  your 
card  was  sent  up,  "  There  is  that  old 
bore  Jorkins  again  !"  " 

The  more  a  man  accomplishes  the 
more  he  may.  An  active  tool  never 
goes  rusty.  You  always  find  those  men 
the  most  forward  to  do  good,  or  to  im- 
prove the  times  and  manners,  always 
busy. 

Lady  :  '  But  tell  me,  Miss  Jenkines, 
"why  you  are  not  satisfied,' — Governess  : 
*  \Vell,  the  fact  is,  madam,  I  should  be 
perfectly  contented  to  stay  if  Master 
Tommy  were  not  so  plaiu,  but  I  am 
afmid  of  his  being  taken  for  my  little 
boy  some  day,  when  we  are  out  walking, 
and  that  would  be  so  very  unpleasant  !' 

Macready  was  one  of  the  most  care- 
less actors  at  rehearsals,  and  was  often 
an  enigma  to  the  country  actors.  At  one 
time  he  was  playing  Virginius,  in  which 
his  natural  and  colloquial  style  threw 
the  actors  ofl^  their  guard.  One  in  par- 
ticular imagined  the  '  star'  to  be  address- 
ing him  in  familiar  conversation.  For 
instance,  the  lines  — 


'  Do  ynn  wait  for  me  to  lead  Vii'^auia  in  ? 
Or  will  you  do  so  ?' 

were  spoken  very  naturally,  and  the 
actor  replied.  '  Oh,  I  don't  mind,  Mr. 
Macready  !  Just  as  you  like — the  way 
they  do  it  in  London.'  Another  instance 
occurred  when  he  was  rehearsing 
William  Tell.  The  line  was,  '  Do  you 
shoot  ?'  '  A  little,'  was  the  answer  ;  '  but 
I  don't  fancy  them  cross-bows,  Mr. 
Macready,  though  I'm  fond  of  a  gun.' 

It  is  related  that  Archdeacon  Denison 
was  once  closely  pressed  in  an  argument, 
but  was  evidently  resolved  to  die  hard  ; 
and  at  length  his  antagonist,  a  virtuous 
engineer  of  the  Smiles  ideal,  lost 
patience  at  the  regular  warfare  of  the 
Archdeacon.  '  Look  here,  sir,'  he  ex- 
claimed despairingly,  '  do  you  acknow- 
ledge that  two  and  two  make  four  V  '  1 
am  not  prepared  to  make  an  admission 
of  that  importance,'  replied  the  Arch- 
deacon, '  till  I  have  given  the  subject  the 
maturest  consideration.  Sometimes  it 
is  supposed  they  make  twenty-two.' 

In  a  Connecticut  district  school,  a  few 
daj^s  since,  a  little  boy  six  years  old  was 
seen  to  whisper,  but  denied  doing  so 
when  reproved  by  the  teacher.  He  was 
told  to  remain  after  school,  when  the 
teacher,  trying  to  impress  upon  his 
youthful  mind  the  sinfulness  of  not 
speaking  the  truth,  asked  him  if  they 
did  not  teU  him  in  Sunday-school  where 
bad  boys   went    who    told    falsehoods. 
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Choking  with  sobs,  he  said  :  '  Yes,  marni , 
it's  a  place  where  there  is  a  fire,  but  I 
don't  reruember  the  name  of  the  town.' 

A  Glasgow  minister  was  recently  called 
in  to  see  a  man  who  was  very  ill.  After 
finishing  his  vi.sit,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
house,  lie  said  to  the  man's  wife,  '  My 
good  woman,  do  you  not  go  to  any 
church  at  all  ?'  '  Oh,  yes,  sir  ;  we  gang 
to  the  Barony  Kirk.'  '  Then  why  in  the 
world  did  you  send  for  me  ?  why  didn't 
you  send  for  Doctor  Macleod  ]  '  Na, 
na,  we  wadna  risk  him.  De  ye  ken  it's 
a  dangerous  case  of  typhus  ?' 

The  late  Charles  Lever,  when  Consiil 
at  Trieste,  accompanied  his  datighter  on 
a  visit  to  London.  Lord  Lytton,  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival,  invited  him  to  dinner. 
'Ah,  Lever,'  said  he,  greeting  him,  'so 
glad  you  were  able  to  cnme  I  You  will 
meet  yoiir  chief — Clarendon' — then 
Minister  for  Foreign  ASairs.  But  Lever 
had  oniitted  the  formality  of  applying 
for  leave.  '  I  fear  1  must  retire,'  he  re- 
plied, making  for  the  door,  which  at 
that  instant  opened.  Lord  Clarendon 
being  announced.  After  shaking  hands 
with  the  host,  his  lordship  espied  Lever 
before  he  could  make  good  his  retreat. — 
'  Ah,  Mr.  Lever,  I  didn't  know  you  were 
in  England  !  I  didn't  eve*i  know  you 
had  asked  for  leave.' — '  No-n-no,  my 
lord,'  stammered  the  witty  novelist ;  '  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  respectful  to 
your  lordship  to  come  and  ask  for  it  in 
person  I' 

The  clergyman  in  a  certain  town  hav- 
ing, as  the  custom  is,  published  the  banns 
of  matrimony  between  two  persons,  he 
was  followed  by  the  clerk  reading  the 
hymn  beginning  with  these  words,  '  De- 
luded souls  that  dream  of  Heaven  !  ' 

The  London  Times  says  : — '  If  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  close  at  this  moment,  it  would 
be  a  curious  matter  of  speculation  how 
many  people  would  be  even  with  their 
work.  One  ingenious  person  did,  we 
believe,  attempt  such  an  estimate,  and 
his  conviction  was  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  few  cases  of  superhuman  ex- 
cellence in  which  people  would  be  in 
advance,  we  should,  on  an  average,  be 
found  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  year  behind- 
hand all  round,  alike  in  work  and  in  in- 
come.' 

It  is  an  affecting  sight,  says  the  B.jston 
Transcript,  to  see  two  young  man  only 


about  twenty  or  twenty -five  years  of  age, 
in  soldier's  blue  upon  our  streets  turning 
a  hand-organ  and  collecting  nickles  on 
this  gala  day.  It  is  all  the  sadder  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  war  closed 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  thr.t  at  the  time 
when  those  veterans  suffered  and  bled 
for  their  country  they  could  not  have 
been  more  than  hve  or  ten  years  of  age. 

'  Is  there  any  opening  here  for  an  in- 
tellectual writer  I '  asked  a  seedy,  red- 
nosed  individual  of  an  editor.  '  Yes,  my 
friend,'  replied  the  man  of  quills.  '  A 
considerate  carpenter,  foreseeing  your 
visit,  left  an  opening  for  you.  Turn  the 
nob  to  the  right.' 

Talleyrand  wrote  a  lord  who  had  bored 
him  :  '  Dear  Lord  Blank, — Will  yon  ob- 
lige me  with  your  company  on  Wednes- 
day next  at  eight  o'clock  !  I  have  invited 
a  number  of  exceedinglj^  clever  people, 
and  do  not  like  to  be  the  only  fool  among 
them.' 

A  Farmer  in  a  village  in  Hampshire, 
was  invited  to  attend  a  party  at  the 
squire's  one  evening,  where  there  was 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  On 
the  following  morning  he  met  one  of  the 
guests,  who  said  :  '  Well,  farmer,  how 
did  you  enjoy  yourself  last  night  ?  Were 
not  the  quartettes  excellent  ?  '  Whj', 
really,  sfir,  I  can't  say,'  said  he,  '  for  I 
didn't  taste  'era  ;  but  the  pork  chops 
were  the  finest  I  ever  did  eat.' 

A  small  girl  in  her  first  school  experi- 
ence, said  :  '  Mother,  you  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the  ocean  was  big,  but  it 
says  in  my  reader  that  two  drops  make 
the  ocean. '  Both  parents  protested  that 
there  was  some  mistake,  and  asked  her 
to  consult  the  mysterious  text-bookagain. 
'  Well,  mother,"  said  she  the  next  day, 
'  I  was  right.  The  reader  says,  "  Drop 
added  to  drop  makes  the  ocean.'" 

'  I  was  at  church  to-day,  and  enjoyed 
it  greatly.'  '  Ah  !  '  said  his  pious  land- 
lady. '  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  didn't 
see  you,  though.  On  which  side  did  you 
sit  ?  '  'Ahem — yes — ahem  !  '  stammered 
the  disconcerted  Jones  ;  '  I  sat  on  the — 
outside.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  there  ever  came  to 
be  so  many  words  in  the  world  !  '  ex- 
claimed a  girl  who  was  studying  her 
spelling- lesson.  •  ^Vhy,  sis,'  said  her  bro- 
ther, '  they  come  through  folks  quarrel- 
ing. Then,  you  know,  one  word  always 
brings  on  another. ' 
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The  happiest  man  in  the  world  is  the 
one  with  just  wealth  enough  to  keep  him 
in  spirits,  and  just  children  enough  to 
make  him  industrious. 

The  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  not 
strong  enough  to  look  upon  the  truth, 
and,  generally,  where  they  blink  most 
there  is  most  truth. 

Let  a  woman  once  think  you  uncon- 
querable, and  unless  she  is  unlike  all 
other  women,  she  will  exert  all  her  en- 
ergy to  conquer  you. 

A  fool  in  a  high  station  is  like  a  man 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain — every- 
thing appears  small  to  him,  and  he  ap- 
pears small  to  everybody. 

Drop  by  drop  falls  into  the  clear  well- 
spring  of  youtli  the  bitter  water  of  expe- 
rience ;  and  there  is  no  filterer  this  side 
of  the  grave  that  can  restore  the  old 
purity. 

Man  is  never' wrong  when  he  lives  for 
others  ;  the  philosopher  who  contem- 
plates from  the  rock  is  a  less  noble  image 
than  the  sailor  who  struggles  with  the 
storm. 

Quaint  old  Fuller  says  :  '  Let  him  who 
expects  one  class  of  society  to  prosper  in 
the  highest  degree,  while  the  other  is  in 
distress,  try  whether  one  side  of  his  face 
can  smile  while  the  other  is  pinched.' 

Lord  Chesterfield  heard  it  remarked, 
that  man  is  the  only  creature  that  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  laughter. 
'  True,'  said  the  earl,  '  and  you  may  add, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  the  only  creature  that 
deserves  to  be  laughed  at.' 

'  If  we  are  to  live  after  death,  why 
don't  we  have  some  certain  knowledge  of 
it  V  said  a  sceptic  to  a  clergyman.  '  Why 
don't  you  have  some  knowledge  of  this 
world  before  you  coine  into  it  ! '  was  the 
caustic  reply. 

Men  of  power  are  seldom  wordy  or 
diffuse — they  indulge  not  in  decorative 
trappings  of  rhetoric — but  by  a  few  bold 
master-strokes,  give  determined  expres- 
sion to  the  essential  and  central  idea,  to 
which  all  minor  thoughts  are  subordi- 
nate. 

Live  as  long  as  you  may,  the  first 
twenty  years  form  the  greater  part  of 


your  life.  They  appear  so  when  they 
are  passing — they  appear  to  be  so  when 
we  look  back  to  them — and  they  take  up 
more  room  in  our  memories  than  all  the 
years  which  succeed  them. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  asked  a  deaf  and 
dumb  pupil,  in  Paris  :  ''  Doth  God  rea- 
son ?  "  He  replied  :  "To  reason  is  to 
hesitate  ;  to  doubt,  to  inquire  ;  it  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  limited  intelligence. 
God  sees  all  things,  foresees  all  things, 
knows  all  things  ;  therefore,  God  doth 
not  reason." 

A  man  of  an  exceedingly  contracted 
mmd,  was  one  daj'  complaining  to  an  ac- 
quaintance that  he  had  an  acute  pain — - 
a  little  sharp  pain,  not  bigger,  seemingly, 
than  the  point  of  a  pin.  It's  amazing,' 
he  continued,  '  don't  you  think  it  is  ? 
Wliat  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of  it  ?' 
'  Why  really,  I  don't  know,'  replied  the 
other,  '  what  part  of  you  should  be  sub- 
ject to  so  very  minute  a  pain,  unless  it 
be  your  soul. ' 

The  female  heart  may  be  compared  to 
a  garden,  which,  when  well  cultivated, 
presents  a  continued  succession  of  fruits 
and  flowers  to  regale  the  soul  and  delight 
the  eye  ;  but,  when  neglected,  produces 
a  crop  of  the  most  noxious  weeds — large 
and  flourishing,  because  their  growth  is 
in  proportion  to  the  warmness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  from  which  they  spring. 
Let  the  mind  of  the  young  and  lovely 
female  be  stored  with  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  influence  of  women,  though  un- 
diminished in  power,  will  be  like  the 
diamond  of  the  desert,  sparkling  and 
pure,  whether  surrounded  by  the  sands 
of  desolation,  forgotten  and  unknown, 
or  pouring  its  refreshing  streams  through 
every  avenite  of  the  social  and  moral 
habit. 

The  Editor  of  the  Fort  Plain  Begister, 
proud  of  the  telephone  connecting  his 
house  and  oflice,  shouted  to  his  wife, 
'  Mr.  Skidd  will  dine  with  us  to-day,' 
and,  turning  to  the  prospective  guest, 
said,  '  Now  you  can  say  a  word  to  her  ;' 
bitt  as  he  was  about  to  do  so,  the  words 
came  distinctly,  '  Tell  him  we  don't 
keep  a  restaurant  on  washing  day.' 
Skidd  made  no  excuse,  and  went  to  an 
eating-house. 
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"TTTHILE  Imperial  Federation  is  a 
V  V        scheme  which  has  as  yet  few 

-earnest  advocates — earnest  in  the  sense 
in  which  Wilberforce  and  other  great 
social  reformers  devoted  the  aims  and 
energies  of  a  lifetime,  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  questions  which  they  seve- 
rally advocated — the  many  reject  it  as 
being  altogether  outside  the  pale  of 
practical  politics,  the  impossible  dream 
of  enthusiasts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  many 
<lifficulties  which  attend  its  consum- 
mation, the  idea  is  a  grand  one — one 
.calculated  to  appeal  to  the  nobler  im- 
pulses of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whose 
■energy  and  tenacity  of  purpose  have 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  many  a 
project  which  appeared  equally  ditii- 
•cult  of  realization.  It  were  strange  if 
the  genius  of  a  race  that  has  ever  led 
the  van  in  all  that  pertains  to  human- 
ity, civilization,  science,  and  enlight- 
enment, that  has  been  preeminently 
successful  in  planting  and  maintaining 
colonies  in  every  comer  of  the  globe, 
should  fail  in  uniting  to  itself,  in  one 
grand  consolidation,  its  several  off- 
shoots, and  if,  when  once  the  necessity 


for  action  presses  sufficiently  home, 
men  will  not  be  found,  in  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  of  sufficient 
grasp  of  mind  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose to  conduct  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion a  conception  involving  such  in- 
finite possibilities.  It  may  be  observed 
how  strong  in  all  ages  have  been  race 
instincts  towards  aggregation,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  directing  Anglo- 
Saxon  sentiment  into  this  channel, 
and  in  educating  public  opinion  for  the 
effort.  The  primary  object  of  those 
who  have  the  success  of  the  movement 
at  heart  should  be  to  endeavour  to 
counteract  the  efFecfs  of  the  vicious 
policy  years  ago  inaugurated  by  the 
Manchester  School,  suggestive  of  the 
idea  then  more  or  less  openly  ex- 
pressed, and  now  probably  secretly 
entertained,  that  the  sooner  the  colo- 
nies accepted  and  acted  upon  their 
destiny — separation  from  the  mother 
country — the  better.  It  behoves  Eng- 
land to  declare,  in  no  uncertain  tones, 
how  highly  she  prizes  her  connection 
with  her  colonies,  and  that  any  move- 
ment having  for  its  object  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Empire  will  meet  with 
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her  strongest  opposition.  It  is  equally 
incumbent  upon  her,  with  the  vast  re- 
sources at  her  command,  to  approach 
this  important  question  in  no  niggard 
s}jirit,  and  in  working  out  the  details  of 
the  scheme,  to  evince  a  generous  and 
liberal-handed  polic}-  towards  the  sev- 
eral component  ])arts  of  the  structure 
of  which  she  will  form  the  crowning 
stone.  The  expi-ession  '  Empire  '  con- 
veys widely  diverse  impressions  to  the 
British  people.  On  those  who,  char- 
acterized by  a  narrow  utilitarianism, 
suVjmit  all  questions  to  a  rigid  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  test ;  who  })rofess 
to  see  nothing  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion in  their  own  country ;  who  delight 
to  institute  comparisons  between  their 
own  and  foreign  lands,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  former ;  who  are 
known  as  the  Manchester  School,  and 
are  championed  by  wordy  agitators ; 
the  expression  seems  to  exert  a  pecu- 
liarly irritating  efiect.  JVIany  fear 
that  among  that  school  of  political 
thought,  which  draws  its  inspiration 
from  Lord  Beaconsfield,  popularly 
known  as  the  '  Jingo  Party,'  the  idea 
of  Empire  has  awakened  a  vaulting- 
ambition  for  conquest.  But  however 
ready  the  nation  has  of  late  years 
been  to  endorse  the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government,  in  restor- 
ing the  country  to  its  old  position  of 
prestige  and  influence  in  the  Councils 
of  Europe,  from  which  the  masterly 
inactivity  and  timid  policy  of  the 
Liberals  had  allowed  her  to  lapse, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  are  now 
forming  the  opinion,  that  the  foreign 
jiolicy  of  the  country  is  becoming  a 
trifle  too  accelerated  ;  that,  before  any 
fui'ther  foreign  obligations  or  respon- 
sibilities shall  be  undertaken,  a  pause 
is  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  many 
internal  questions  of  vast  and  pressing 
moment,  and  among  them  Imperial 
Federation  is  of  prime imjjortance.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Broad  Ar- 
roil}  of  the  24th  January,  1S80,  aptly 
expresses  the  meaning  which  the  woi'd 
'  Empire'  conveys  to  the  sound  common 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  nation. 


'There  is  no  British  Empire,  except 
on  paper.  If  our  rulers  could  bub 
see  the  necessity  of  making  an  empire 
out  of  the  disorganized  masses  of  pro- 
to})lasm  which  lie  about  in  colonies  of 
various  kinds,  in  islands,  and  races, 
and  governments,  wliat  a  thrill  of 
power  would  run  through  us  all  I 
Confronted  by  mighty  monarchies 
armed  to  the  teeth,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  concentrate  our  resources  to 
perfect  the  union  between  all  parts  of 
our  territories,  and  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  an  enemy  to  assail  or  ravage 
any  of  our  colonies,  than  to  tremble 
for  our  security  before  border  poten- 
tates, and  to  spend  our  strength  in 
petty  enterprises.  The  only  Imperial 
party  we  have  in  the  country  at  pre- 
sent mistakes  obesity  for  growth  ;. 
growth  it  cei-tainly  is,  but  not  the 
growth  of  health,  of  perfect  life,  and 
of  progressive  development.  It  is  the 
commonest  accretion,  not  evolution. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  a  real  em- 
])ire  ?  A  complete  and  perfect  organ- 
ization of  its  whole  sti'ength,  so  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  as- 
sailant, an  enemy,  an  invader.  Terri- 
torially, we  are  an  empire.  Have  we 
an  Imperial  army  composed  of  as  many 
free  units  as  constitute  the  empire  it- 
self 1  Have  we  thought  out,  begun, 
or  laid  down,  any  plan  to  provide  for 
common  action  in  a  struggle  involving 
our  very  existence  1  Have  we  ar- 
ranged for  an  Imperial  navy  composed 
of  tributary  squadrons?  Have  we  per- 
fected a  system  of  self-defending  ar- 
senals and  coaling  stations?  Are  there 
no  assailable  and  practically  unde- 
fended parts  of  the  empire  sure  to  be 
despoiled,  if  ever  we  should  be  engaged 
in  any  serious  or  prolonged  European 
contest  \  If  we  lessen  our  powers  of 
oflfensive  and  defensive  warfare,  whilst 
we  extend  our  territories,  multiply  our 
obligations,  and  increase  our  large  debt, 
we  are  so  much  the  weaker,  not  so 
much  the  stronger.  Let  the  powers 
we  have  be  well  organised,  and  let 
each  addition  be  well  accommodated 
to  what  alreadv  exists,  and  we  shall 
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l;ft  mighty,  irresistihle,  the  mistress 
ami  arbiter  of  the  woild.  There  will 
thus  be  no  reason  to  fear  Russia  or 
Gei'many,  or  France,  or  the  United 
States,  or  any  combination  of  them. 
The  British  Empire  is  a 
loosely  connected  mass,  which  may,  at 
any  moment,  unless  things  are  altered, 
Hy  asunder  with  an  exj)losive  force 
that  would  carry  ruin  and  devastation 
to  our  hopes,  our  conmierce,  and  our 
gi'eatness.  We  want  a  statesman  of 
the  semi-military  type,  not  a  lUlletante 
Anglo-Indian,  with  theories  hung  n- 
round  his  neck  like  the  beads  of  a  de- 
votee. The  empire  wants  organizing 
rather  than  extending,  it  wants  rest 
from  external  troubles  while  the  work 
is  done.  Some  persons  may  say  it 
needs  a  great  calamity  to  prove  the 
necessity  to  us  all.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  avoid  courting  the  calamity 
outof  "pure  cussedness,"asour  Yankee 
friends  express  it,  and  take  a  leaf  out 
of  Pi'ince  Bismarck's  book  !  There  is 
force,  and  patriotism,  and  money  en- 
ough to  eftect  all  we  desire.  The  main 
thing  is  to  generate  the  will  power,  and 
to  discover  the  man.  .  .  .  At  pre- 
sent, both  seem  wanting.  It  is  time 
we  aroused  ourselves,  and  resolved 
upon  having  a  real  empire  with  an  Im- 
perial army,  and  an  Imperial  navy, 
and  a  perfect  system  of  defence  for 
every  part  of  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. ' 

To  the  region  of  politics  belongs  the 
discussion  of  the  details  of  this  plan, 
yet  it  may  be  of  interest  brietiy  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  problems,  press- 
ing for  solution  in  England,  which 
point  to  the  present  time  as  ripe  for  the 
agitation  of  this  important  question. 
Next  to  Belgium,  England  in  propor- 
tion to  her  area,  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  country  in  the  world  ;  her 
population  per  squai'e  mile  is  nearly 
double  that  of  India  and  Japan,  and 
more  than  three  and  a  half  times  that 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  the  face  of 
her  rapid  decline,  from  the  position 
of  being  '  the  workshop  of  the  world,' 
once  enjoyed,  how  to  furnish  her  im- 


mense population  witli  the  means  of 
livelihood  and  at  the  same  time  sat- 
isfy the  ever-increasing  craving  of  the 
masses  for  landed  property,  is  persist- 
ently making  itself  felt.  To  those  toil- 
ing on  without  much  hope  in  life,  the 
subject  under  discussion  should  pos- 
sess an  absorbing  interest,  as  pointing 
to  a  means  of  escape  from  their  pre- 
sent hopeless  condition,  and  to  a  chance 
of  acquiring  a  home  of  their  own,  not 
among  foreigners  and  aliens,  but  in 
lands  blessed  with  institutions  excel- 
ling even  those  under  which  they  have 
been  born  and  reared.  To  the  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  classes,  and 
to  capitalists,  reciprocal  trade  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  question  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  colonies,  would  open  new 
and  much  needed  avenuesfor  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  extensive  fields  for 
the  employment  of  a  plethora  of  idle 
capital  ;  while  to  the  privileged  class 
of  the  ai"istocracy  and  land  holders, 
who  know  not  from  day  to  day  whence 
to  expect  an  onslaught  upon  their  cher- 
ished and  time-honoured  institutions, 
a  scheme  tending  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masses  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  huge  disparity  between 
their  lot  and  that  of  their  more  for- 
tunate superiors  will  commend  itself. 
The  maintenance  of  their  institutions, 
the  safety  of  their  order,  lands,  and 
family  possessions,  urge  upon  them  to 
view  it  with  favour. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  thi'ough 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  England  has,  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  presented  the  former  coun- 
try with  .*;  100,000,000,  a  state  of 
things  which  certainly  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue,  but  undoubtedly 
will,  till  the  present  anomalous  rela- 
tions between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies,  shall  be  terminated.  To 
the  most  superficial  observer,  it  shoiild 
be  patent,  that  failing  a  confederation 
of  the  empire,  a  separation  of  the  chief 
colonies  must  soon  follow  ;  then  Eng- 
land, deprived  of  the  many  advantages 
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flowing  from  her  connection  with  them 
in  the  past,  advantages  which  must  be 
infinitely  multiplied  in  the  future,  will 
assuredly  take  second  rank  among  the 
areat  powers  of  the  world.  This  is  one 
side  of  the  shield,  what  does  the  re- 
verse present  ?  In  the  past  with  all 
her  faults,  no  nation  with  power  so 
vast  has  been  actuated  by  such  a  de- 
sire to  use  it  beneficially;  in  the  future, 
as  remarked  by  Mr.  Cowen,  a  life-long 
radical,  in  a  speech  recently  delivered 
at  Newcastle,  to  secure  the  existence 
and  rivet  the  cohesion  of  her  vast  do- 
main, blessed  as  it  is  with  the  highest 
form  of  freedom  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  to  carry,  to  distant  countries 
and  to  succeeding  ages,  the  loftiest 
idea  of  civilization,  is  Britannia's 
mission.  Before  passing  to  the  mili- 
tarv  aspect  of  the  question,  it  will  be 
in  place  to  touch  upon  a  few  points 
which  should  render  the  scheme  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Canadians,  and 
which  have  been  so  clearly  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Cunningham,  in 
the  March  number  of  The  Moxthlv, 
on  '  Federation,  Annexation,  and  In- 
dependence.' In  common  with  other 
leading  colonies,  Canada  cannot  much 
longer  satisfactorily  maintain  her  pre- 
sent relations  with  the  mother  country, 
relations  in  which  she  is  liable  to  all 
the  disagi'eeable  consequences  of  a  war 
into  which  England  may  be  drawn, 
and  which  Canada  is  powerless  to 
avert.  She  has  no  authority  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  country 
regarding  her  most  vital  interests 
without  the  sanction  of  England,  and 
is  unable  to  confer  rights  of  citizen- 
ship upon  her  people,  such  as  will  be 
lespected,  or  would  avail  abroad.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  last  named  disability 
has  ever  been  a  most  potent  factor  in 
the  hands  of  American  emigration 
agents  to  divert  the  stream  of  Euro- 
pean emigi'ation  to  the  United  States. 
A  large  proportion  of  those  who  emi- 
grate do  so  to  escape  the  grinding  mili- 
tary service  to  which  they  are  liable, 
and  how  can  they  be  expected  to  give 
the  preference  to  a  country,  which, 


however  desirable  in  other  respects,  is 
helpless  to  protect  them  from  enforced 
military  service,  during  a  transient 
visit,  perchance,  to  their  native  land. 
In  view  of  these,  among  other  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  assuming  too  much 
to  assert  that  a  change  must  soon  come 
about.  In  the  case  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  choice  lies  between 
federation  and  independence  :  a  third 
course,  that  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  lies  open  to 
Canada  ;  and  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  destiny  will,  if  I  mistake  not, 
be  found  a  most  powerful  factor,  in  de- 
ciding the  people  of  the  Dominion  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  mother  coun- 
try [and  the  sister  colonies  in  the  scheme 
of  confederation ;  for  it  is  pretty  gener- 
ally conceded  that  independence  must 
result  in  annexation,  a  conviction  en- 
dorsed by  one  who  is  no  friend  of  Bri- 
tish connection,  but  whose  ability  as  a 
writer  and  thinker  commands  respect 
for  all  his  utterances.  Apart  fi-om 
the  greater  material  advantages  which 
a  scheme  of  confederation,  as  con- 
trasted with  annexation,  possesses  for 
Canadians,  and  distinct  from  the 
deep-seated  prejudice  entertained  a- 
gainst  American  institutions,  whose 
flaws  are  becoming  daily  more  appar- 
ent, the  wi'iter  above  referred  to,  in 
casting  the  political  horoscope  of  Can- 
ada, cannot,  from  his  very  cosmopoli- 
tanism, enter  into  or  comprehend  that 
spirit,  call  it  sentimentality  if  you 
will,  which  actuated  our  United  Em- 
pire Loyalist  forefathers  to  sacrifice 
their  all  for  British  connection,  a  spirit 
reproduced  in  1866  in  some  of  their 
descendants,  prompting  them  to  throw 
up  their  prospects  in  the  United  States 
and  to  return  and  hear  arms  in  their 
country's  cause,  in  what  they  consi- 
dered the  hour  of  her  need  ; — a  spirit 
at  the  present  time  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  land.  The  expression, 
'  Britannicus  sum'  will  possess  for  Can- 
adians a  meaning  such  as  '  Romanus 
sum'  never  conveyed  to  a  citizen  of 
the  Roman  empire.  However  great 
the  influence  which  a  strong  national 
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sentiment  may  exercise  upon  the  des- 
tinies of   a  people,  the  fact  must  not 
be  ignored  that  material  and  commer- 
cial interests  are  most  powerful  factors 
in  shaping    them.      Upon  such  data, 
those  who  predict  the  ultimate  annex- 
ation of  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
base  their  opinions.      Occasions,  how- 
ever, continually  arise  where  commer- 
cial advantages  give  place  to  political 
objects,  und  Canadian  dislike  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  would  furnish  a  case 
in   point.     To   the  Americans,  recip- 
rocal trade  with   this  country,  which 
would    discriminate   against     British 
manufactures  and  ])roducts,  would  be 
acceptable,  as  a  means  to  an  end  more 
intensely  desired  by  them — the    poli- 
tical acquisition  of  Canada — and  who 
doubts  for  a  moment  that  such  an  end 
would  not  be  attained  by  such  means? 
To  accomplish  this  object,  have  not  all 
their  hostile  and  irritating  trade  and 
tariff"   legislation    for  years   been   di- 
i-ected  1  and  wall  it  not  be  continued, 
even  should  we  become  independent  ? 
The  importance  to  Canada  of  reciprocal 
trade  with  the  United  States,  upon  a 
fair  basis,  no  one  will  pretend  to  deny ; 
but    this  is   exactly  what  our  neigh- 
bours will  never  concede,  except  in  a 
shape  which  cannot  but  sever  our  con- 
nection with  England,  and  ultimately 
drive    us  into   the    American  union. 
But   when   our  destiny,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  empire,  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact,   is  it  at  all  out- 
side the  limits  of  possibility  to  expecl; 
the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade 
upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis  between 
all  nations  and  countries  speaking  the 
English  tongue  with  a  tariff"  discrimi- 
nating  against  the  products  and  manu- 
factures of  other  nations  1  Would  not 
such   a  state    of  aff'airs  do  more  than 
anything  else  one  can  imagine  to  bring 
about  what   Cobden  so  earnestly  but 
vainly  worked  for,  the  free  interchange 
of  products  amongall  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ?    It  will  certainly  be  found  that, 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  and  when  the  hope  of  absorb- 
ing us  has  been  finally  abandoned,  we 


shall  receive  a  much  greater  degi-ee  of 
deference  at  the  hands  of  our  Ameri- 
can neighbours,  than  under  any  other 
circumstances.  Could  England  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  recognise  the  import- 
ance of  her  being  independent  of  for- 
eign nations  for  her  food  supply,  and 
to  admit  the  ability  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  to  supply  it,  she  would 
hasten  the  endeavour  to  form  a  Com- 
mercial Zolverein  with  her  colonies, 
and  would  terminate  a  policy  of  late  so 
suicidal  to  her  interests,  of  throwing 
open  her  ports  to  nations  which  have, 
in  nearly  all  instances,  met  her  liberal 
advances  with  bitterly  hostile  tariff's. 
One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
scheme  of  federation  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  organization  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  Imperial  defences,  and  the 
formation  of  a  force  of  such  strength 
and  ethciency  as  to  make  foreign  na- 
tions refrain  from  assuming  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  ;  and  such  as  will 
command  for  the  empire,  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  that  weight  and 
influence  due  to  its  jjower. 

To  sketch  such  a  plan  is  not  my  in- 
tention, seeing  that  to  the  members 
of  this  Institute  one  was  very  ably 
presented  in  the  paper  read  by  Lt.- 
Col.  Scoble,  in  October  last,  on  the 
'  Utilization  of  Colonial  Forces  in  Im- 
perial Defence,' — a  paper  which  has 
been  highly  endorsed  by  the  otficer, 
then  commanding  Her  Majesty's  forces 
in  North  America  ;  and  having  been 
recently  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
will, undoubtedly, receive  the  attention 
which  it  merits.  It  would  appear  that 
till  some  plan  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  forces  of  the  empire  shall  be  earn- 
estly and  comprehensively  entered  up- 
on, then,  and  not  until  then,  can  it  be 
truly  said  of  Canada  that  her  ability 
to  repel  attack  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  her  immunity  from  it.  To  say  that 
the  defences  of  the  Dominion  are 
eminently  unsatisfactory,  is  to  give 
utterance  to  a  truism.  In  what  respect 
this  isso,the  Annual  Reports  of  theLt.- 
General  commanding  the  militia,  and 
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the  contributions  of  Col.  Strange,  Col. 
Fletcher,  Captain  Cohimb,  '  Centurion,' 
and  other  Imperial  and  Colonial  writ- 
ers, to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
clearly  demonstrate,  but  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  recapitulate  a  few  of 
them.  Two  years  ago,  when  war 
seemed  imminent  between  England 
and  Russia,  the  appearance  oft' the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  of  several 
fast  sailing  cruisers,  of  whose  existence 
no  one  previously  seemed  jiarticularly 
aware,  suggested  to  Englishmen  and 
Canadians  some  unpleasant  subjects 
for  reflection  ;  to  the  former,  that  how- 
ever much  they  might  outstrip  other 
nations  in  the  number  of  their  heavy 
armoured  vessels,  well  adapted  for 
certain  services,  they  could  claim  no 
such  superiority  in  the  particular  of 
swift  cruisers,  and  that  it  was  compet- 
ent for  less  powerful  maritime  nations 
availing  themselves  of  the  recent  in- 
vention of  torpedoes  for  the  protection 
of  their  coasts  and  harbours  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  titting  out,  at  com- 
paratively trifling  expense,  of  a  class  of 
vessels  of  sutticient  armament  to  inflict 
untold  injury  upon  British  commerce 
and  the  outlying  defenceless  portions 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  also  unpleas- 
antly brought  home  to  them  that  they 
were  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
American  port  of  San  Francisco  for 
the  repairs  and  i-efltting  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  and  that  Esquimault,  their 
only  coaling  station  on  the  Pacific, 
within  their  own  dominions,  lay  de- 
fenceless at  the  mercy  of  one  of  these 
adventurouscruisers.  Canadians  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  should  the  Cymbria, 
or  one  of  her  sister  vessels,  elude  the 
Atlantic  squadron,  nothing  need  hin- 
der her,  if  sufticiently  armed,  from 
reducing  the  antiquated  fortress  of 
Quebec,  and  laying  that  place  and 
Montreal  under  contribution. 

A  contemplation  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  Montreal  should  convey  to 
Canadians  a  sense  of  humiliation ; 
what  more  tempting  objective  could  be 
presented  to  an  enterprising  enemy 
having  such  a   base  of  operations  as 


Albany,  and   such  facilities  for  trans- 
port thither   to  the  frontier  1     What 
does  a  capture   of  Montreal    involve, 
but  the   cutting  of  the  Dominion  in 
two  ;   the  shutting  off  of  English  aid 
from  Ontario  and  the  West  ;  the  easy 
capture     of     Ottawa     and     increased 
facilities  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec  ? 
The   government    which    was  instru- 
mental in  diverting  the  Imperial  guar- 
antee of  £1,000,000  from  the  design  of 
placing  ^Montreal  in  a  position  of  se- 
curity, to  the  purposes  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  ;    which  released  the  British 
Government  from   their  undertaking 
to  supply   Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the 
works  at   Levis  with  proper   modern 
armament;  and  which  has  systematic- 
ally applied  the   pi-oceeds  of  sales  of 
ordnance    lands  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  country,  instead  of  to  their 
legitimate  objects,  deserves  the  sever- 
est censure.     Tardy  steps,  it  is  true, 
have  been  taken  to  mount  some  rifled 
ordnance    upon   the   fortifications  of 
Quebec,  to  convert  at   Montreal,  tin- 
der the  Pallisser  system,  some  of  our 
old    smooth  bores,  and    to    establish 
at  Quebec  a  factory  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
but  on  the  whole,  in  the  item  of  war- 
like stores  and  iimteriel,  what  a  pover- 
ty-stricken   aspect    does    the  country 
present  ?     There  has  been  as  yet  next 
to  no  attempt  to  utilize  the  invention 
of   torpedoes   in    the  defence  of  our 
coasts  and  harbours,  or  to  organize  the 
splendid  material  aflbrded  by  our  mer- 
chant marine,  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce  in  case  of  need.    It  has  been 
laid  down  by  competent  military  au- 
thorities, that  our  ability  to  maintain 
naval  supremacy  on  Lake  Ontario  is 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario :  the  shabby  treat- 
ment in   years    past    of   those    very 
etficient    bodies   of   men — the    Naval 
Brigades — once  always  available  for 
manning  gunboats  on  the  Lakes,  but 
whose  services  are  now  lost    to  the 
country  through  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment, taken  in  connection  with  the 
total  absence  of  anv  effort  at  marine 
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organization,  indicate  how  our  rulers 
persistently  ignore  all  advice  regard- 
ing the  defence  of  the  country.  In 
the  militia,  the  only  re-assuring  feature 
is  the  inborn  soldierly  instincts  of  the 
force,  and  the  persistent  faithfulness 
and  tenacity  with  which  it  has  held 
together  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  dishearten  the  most  sanguine. 
All  Imperial  officers  who  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  them  have 
united  in  tribute  to  the  intelligence 
and  soldierly  qualities  of  Canadians. 
A  review  of  the  management  of  the 
militia  by  successive  administrations, 
during  the  ])ast  20  years,  almost  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  our  rulers 
disbelieved  in  the  necessity  of  a  force 
ut  all,  but  maintained  one  out  of  de- 
ference, perchance,  to  the  old  world 
prejudice  of  the  British  (Government. 
How  to  spend  as  little  as  possible ;  to 
make  the  greatest  parade  over  it,  and 
accomplish  a  minimum  of  results  from 
the  expenditure,  seems  to  have  been 
their  aim.  The  functions  of  the  staff 
■of  an  army  have  been  compared  to 
those  performed  in  the  human  body  by 
the  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  etc.,  and 
a  commissariat  and  supply  department 
have  been  likened  to  the  vital  princi- 
ple. Pursuing  the  simile,  in  the  total 
absence  of  such  organizations,  what  an 
■embryo  is  the  Canadian  militia !  It  is 
but  calculated  to  deceive  the  super- 
ficial observer,  by  the  pretentiousness 
of  its  numbers  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  country.  The  militia 
do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and 
other  vast  and  important  undertak- 
ings, preclude  the  possibility  of  a  large 
■expenditure  for  their  purposes,  and 
however  gloomy  the  outlook  which 
this  concession  involves  for  those  who 
for  years  under  every  discouragement, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
hoping  against  hope  that  time  would 
bring  some  ameliorating  influences, 
have  stuck  to  the  force,  they  are  prepar- 
ed to  struggle  cheerfully  on,  were  they 
once  assured  that  in  future  the  militia 
^rant,  however  small,  would  be  fixed. 


not  subject  from  year  to  year  to  tlie 
whim  of  ministers,  ami  would  be  ex- 
pended in  a  manner  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  best  results.  Tlie  authorities 
have  all  along  Vjeen  proceeding  on  a 
wrong  princi[)le,  the  folly  of  endeav- 
ouring to  train  40,000  men  on  a  sum 
barely  sutticient  for  1 0  or  1 2,000  ;  and, 
having  regard  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  superiority  of  a  small  force 
well-drilled  and  e([uipped,  with  capa- 
bilities for  expansion  in  time  of  need, 
are  suthciently  jtatent :  l)ut  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  party  politics  in 
this  country  would  seem  to  preclude 
the  convictions,  which  must  be  enter- 
tained on  this  subject,  being  acted 
upon.  There  is  something  radically 
wrong  when  a  hesitation  prevails  in 
applying  the  knife  in  cases  where  a 
moribund  existence  has  been  for  years 
dragging  on.  Losing  sight  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  class  of  men  who  enter 
the  ranks,  which  enables  them  to  be- 
,  come  ethcient  in  an  exceedingly  short 
time,  the  Militia  Department  has  di- 
rected all  its  energies  to  the  slip-shod 
training  of  the  men,  to  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  much  more  pressing 
necessity  for  a  thorough  qualification 
of  staff  and  regimental  officers.  Many 
an  officer,  who  has  held  a  commission 
in  the  force  for  nearly  a  score  of  years, 
and  has  become  utterly  wearied  of  its 
endless  and  purposeless  routine,  might 
well  thus  reason  :  Led  to  regard  the 
Field  Exercise  and  the  Queen's  Regu- 
lations, as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
professional  requirement,  in  all  these 
years  what  particular  knowledge  of  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  beyond  that  of 
the  most  rudimentary  character,  have  I 
acquired  %  What  do  I  know  of  outpost 
dutyl  Do  not  the  vast  strides  in  military 
.science  suggest  to  me  how  important 
it  is  that  I  should  learn  to  control  and 
manoeuvre  my  men  in  the  improved 
system  of  attack  and  defence]  In  view 
of  the  terrible  destructiveness  of  the 
latest  arms,  should  not  I  know  some- 
thing about  hasty  entrenchments  1 
What  do  I  know  of  the  resources  of 
my   own  district  ?    Ami  capable  of 
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intelligently  reading  and  of  accurately 
constructing  maps,  or  am  I  versed  in 
numberless  other  matters  pertaining 
to  '  minor  tactics  ? ' 

Should   opportunities   be   afforded 
Canadian  officers  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  many  branches  of  knowledge 
required  by  the  advance  of  the  times, 
opportunities    which    I    think    would 
be  generally   embraced,   there  would 
be    no  occasion    should    an    Imperial 
force  ever  be  raised  in  Canada  to  fill 
any  of  the  positions  in  the  regiments 
composing  that   foi'ce  from  the  ranks 
of  English  officers.     The  same   sym- 
pathy   would    never    exist    between 
the  rank-and-file  of  a  Canadian  force, 
if    officered  by  Englishmen,  however 
great   their    qualifications,    as   would 
exist,   were  the   officers  drawn    from 
the  Canadian  Militia.      Once  qualify 
your  officers  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, and  there  will  be  no   difficulty 
with  the  men.     How  to  do  this,  in  an 
inexpensive  way,  is  the  question.  Much 
has   been  written    upon   the    subject 
replete  with  capital  suggestions,  but 
generally  impracticable   on   the  score 
of  expense.     The  Military  College  at 
Kingston  will  in  years  to  come  supply 
a  want  long  experienced  ;  the  Schools 
of  Gunnery   at  Quebec  and  Kingston 
are  now  and  have  been  for  years  doing 
immense  practical  good,  but  is  not  the 
necessity    most    pressing    that    they 
should  be  at  once  implemented  in  the 
manner  often  recommended  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  E.  Selby  Smyth,  to 
afford  to  cavalry,  engineer,  and  infan- 
tiy  officers  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, facilities  for  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction,     i  t  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  no  officer  should  receive  a 
commission,  or  subsequent  promotion, 
before  his  qualifications  are  carefidh/ 
t.'sted.     By  all  means,  assuming  that 
the  grant  for  militia  purposes  cannot 
be  increased,  let  the  force  be  reduced 
in  numbers ;  let  an   efficient  staff,  a 
system  of    commissariat   supply   and 
ambulance,  be  organized  ;  let  facilities 
be  afforded  to  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  all  branches,  of  ac- 


quii'ing  the  higher  attainments,  indis- 
pensable to  their  keeping  pace  with 
the  times;  and  above  all,  and  this  can- 
not be   pressed  with  too  great  insist- 
ence, let  divisional  and  brigade  camps 
be  the  rule,   not  the  exception, — not 
such  as  were  held  in  the  past,  where  we 
marched, countermarched,  and  marched 
home  again, — where  '  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance '  were  the  great  desiderata ; 
but  practical  work-a-day  camps,  where 
both     staff'    and    regimental    officers 
would  have  opportunities  of  putting 
into   practice  what  they  should  have 
attained  some  insight  into  before  re- 
ceiving their  appointments.  Failing  the 
government  having  sufficient  determi- 
nation to  make  the  necessary  reduction 
in  the  force, — a  step  which  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  the  strongest  op- 
position from  members  of  Parliament 
who  can  seldom  be  accused  of  posses- 
sing much  breadth  of  view  on  militia 
questions,  the    following   ideas    have 
occurred    to    me  :    I   must    first    dis- 
claim any  wish  to  belittle  the  import- 
ance to  the  country,  which  the  rural 
battalions  under  happier  circumstance 
might  become;;  they  are  its  backbone 
and  sinew,  and  in  case  of  war,  upon 
them  would  assuredly  fall  the  great 
brunt  of  fighting.     I    would  suggest 
the   classification    of    the   active    mi- 
litia.    That  portion,  principally  city 
and  town   corps,  whose  opportunities 
of  assembling  for  drill  and  of  acquiring 
the   rudiments  of    training  are  more 
extended,  would  be  designated  as  class 
A,  and   be  formed  into  brigades  and 
divisions,  with  a  proper  staff  comple- 
ment ;  the  remainder  would  be  class 
j>.  The  latter  class  would  be  properly 
enrolled,  armed,  and  equipped,  but  the 
arms  and  equipment  would  only  be 
I    issued  upon  occa.sions  of  training,  to 
!    which  I  shall  presently  refer.  One-half 
j    of  class  A  should  every  year  receive 
'    at  least  20  days'  training,  8  at  head 
quarters,  and  12  in  camps  of  instruc- 
\    tion,  and  the  officei'S  and  non  commis- 
sioned officei-s  of  class  B  should  at  camp 
be  attached  to  class  A,  for  the  purpose 
i    of  acquiring  a  pi-actical  knowledge  of 
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their  duties.  That  portion  of  class 
A  which  did  not  in  any  given  year 
attend  a  camp  of  instruction,  should 
put  in,  say  12  days'  drill  at  batta- 
lion head-fjuarters.  Every  third  year, 
class  B  might  be  trained,  say  for  16 
days,  half  of  the  time  at  company 
head  quarters,  the  balance  of  the 
time  in  camps  of  instruction.  The  di- 
visional and  brigade  staff  of  class  A 
would  be  available  for  duty  on  such 
occasions.  For  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  rolls  in  other  years,  class  B 
should  muster  for  one  day  at  company 
head-quarters,  and  the  men  should  be 
paid  for  assembling.  Bide  practice, 
under  competent  musketry  instruc- 
tors, should  on  all  occasions  be  en- 
couraged and  insisted  upon  for  both 
classes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  such  an 
arrangement,  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  present  grant,  results 
might  be  obtained  which,  if  not  all 
that  could  be  desired,  would  be  a  step 
in  advance,  and  would  be  calculated 
to  render  the  force  more  contented, 
satisfy  the  country  that  good  results 
were  attending  the  expenditure,  and 
enable  the  force  to  enter  with  greater 
credit  into  whatever  form  of  military 
organisation  may  be  ultimately  adopt- 
ed for  the  defence  of  an  United  British 
Empire. 

In  order  that  the  views  of  the  force 
on  many  subjects  on  which  they  are 
most  vitally  interested  may  have  ex- 
pression, a  commission  should  at  once 
be  issued,  to  which  should  be  invited 
officers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
not  of  the  fossil  type  interested  in  per- 
petuating the  present  regime  of  stag- 
nation, but  men  whose  record  has  been 
3uch  as  to  ensure  their  bringing  to 
their  deliberations  carefully  matured 
suggestions  and  ideas  abreast  of  the 
times. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  I  should 
like  to  allude  to  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  all  classes  of  Canadians. 
Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific    Bail  way  —  a  work  evidently 


a  great  tax  upon  the  resources  of  a 
young  and  spai-sely  populated  country 
— a  work,  the  completion  of  which 
is  at  present  more  necessary  for  Im- 
perial than  Dominion  interests,  and 
one  which  many  thoughtful  men  do- 
not  hesitate  to  declare  will  and  Can- 
ada, if  unaided,  in  national  bank- 
ruptcy. I  have  also  touched  u[ion 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  Pacitie 
Coast.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
how  persistently,  for  the  last  few 
years.  Imperial  officers,  notably  Cap- 
tain Columb,  B.M.A.,  have  urged  upon 
the  British  Government  the  import- 
ance of  Esquimault  as  acoaling  station, 
the  necessity  of  forming  there  an  ex- 
tensive naval  arsenal,  with  proper 
armament,  and,  mark  this  !  how  in- 
dispensable it  is  to  have  this  arsenal 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  means 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  as  an  Imperial 
work. 

For  many  a  year  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  Canada,  I  mean  the  older  Pro- 
vinces, to  have  access  to  her  fertile 
prairie  lands,  which  can  be  effected  at 
comparatively  trifling  expense.  The 
necessity,  however,  to  the  mother 
country,  to  have  railway  communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  Coast  on  com- 
mercial and  strategic  grounds,  and 
the  advantage  of  easy  access  for  her 
surplus  population  to  a  country  of 
agricultural  capacity  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  whole  of  the  food  supply 
for  which  England  now  greatly  de- 
pends on  foreign  countries,  point  to 
the  propriety  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment making  the  completion  of  this 
railway  an  Imperial  undertaking,  car- 
rying it  onward  from  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  to  the  West,  over  the  Bocky 
Moiintains  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

If  a  United  British  Empire  is  ever 
to  become  a  reality,  the  mother 
country  must  take  the  initiative  in 
approaching  the  question  in  no  niggard 
spirit ;  and  if  any  colony  deserves 
liberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the- 
parent  state,  it  is  Canada,  whose  in- 
terests have  over  and  over  again  been 
sacrificed,  sometimes  to  Imperial  neces- 
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sities,  but  oftener  through  the  crass 
ignorance  and  criminal  incapacity  of 
the  British  commissioners,  who  nego- 
tiated treaties  which  lost  to  Canada, 
amongst  other  things,  territories  of 
great  importance, — providing  her,  as 
they  would,  with  a  more  extended 
Atlantic  seaboard.  I  contend  that 
as  a  recompense  for  past  neglect 
and  indifference,  in  these  jiarticulars, 
it  would  be  but  justice  to  Canada,  not 
;a  favour,  were  the  British  Government 


to  complete  the  construction  of  the 
Canada  Pacific  Kailway.  Then  Canada, 
released  from  a  burthen  in  excess  of 
her  strength  and  resources  will  find, 
much  sooner  than  can  otherwise  be 
expected,  means  to  place  her  defences 
upon  a  footing  so  secure  that  the  ex- 
pression 'In  jKite,  ]xiratus '  will  have 
an  intelligent,  and  reassuring  mean hig 
to  those  domiciled  within  her  wide, 
extended,  and  fertile  confines. 


SONNET. 
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/~\UT  of  the  deep,  a  servant  of  despair, 

^■^^      A  mourner,  rose  into  the  gladsome  light, 

A  conqueror  over  dull  and  cheerless  care, 

And  felt  new  glories  in  the  freer  air. 

As  when  the  fitful  vapours  of  the  night. 

Moved  by  the  sun,  are  potently  dispelled  ; 

This  hero  of  the  faithful  waiting  years 

Was  blessed  by  peace,  and  all  his  murmurs  quelled  ; 

And  evil  in  him,  soft-subdued,  rebelled 

No  longer  ;    for,  like  maiden  who  endears 

Herself  unto  expectant  lover  sad, 

The  calm  that  ruled  his  spirit  made  him  glad. 

And  he  did  fain  forget  all  sorrows  once  he  had. 
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BY    MKS.   C.  R.  COHSOX,   ITHACA,   N.Y. 


HOW  modern  controversy,  ])cs- 
simism  aiTaigned  against  optim- 
ism, and  vice  versa,  reminds  one  of  the 
old  story  of  the  two  knights  coming 
from  opposite  sides  upon  a  statue  of 
truth — a  solitary  statue  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest  and  holding  a 
shield  of  which  one  side  was  gold  and 
the  other  silver.  Each  insists  upon 
what  he  sees  before  him  :  *  The  shield 
is  gold.' — 'No,  it  is  silver.'  And  they 
outer  a  contest  and  couch  the  lances 
in  defence  of  their  asseverations. 

Reasoners  are  generally  ready  to 
admit  that  there  ai-e  different  sides  to 
a  question  ;  but  they  are  so  tenacious 
of  their  own  sentiments  that  they  do 
not  consider  it  worth  their  while  to 
examine  those  sides  ;  they  will  not  or 
cannot  put  themselves  in  the  proper 
mind-attitude  to  fairly  judge  their  op- 
ponents. 

Optimism,  pessimism,  yneliorism  go 
on  arguing,  judging,  deciding  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  whilst  there 
stands  truth,  representing  all  and 
everything  they  so  vociferously  claim 
in  her  behalf.  It  would  only  need  to 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield  to 
agree.  Extremes  meet— in  the  end,  no 
doubt ;  but  as  guides  to  that  end,  they 
are  neither  safe  nor  agreeable  leaders. 
The  timorous  apprehensiveness  of  the 
pessimist,  who  sees  in  every  dark  cloud 
a  destructive  storm,  so  harasses  the 
traveller  on  the  way  that  he  cannot 
enjoy  any  of  its  blessings ;  the  advance 
of  science  proves  the  defeat  of  religion; 
the  zig-zag  movement  of  civilisation 
is  a  downward  movement.  In  his  fear 
for  morality,  he  recommends  for  a  cor- 
rective a  new  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  sort  of  spintus-geologico 


investigation  of  the  Rock  of  Ages,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  that  Rock 
which  has  stood  the  fiercest  per.secu- 
tions,  pestilences,  wars  and  famines, 
can  stand  the  noisy  beat  of  the  great 
waves  of  modern  unbelief. 

The  oittimist,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
ulting and  butterflying  over  chasms, 
taking  no  note  of  the  graver  incidents 
on  the  route,  fills  the  mind  with  false 
imagery  and  leads  the  traveller  into 
marshes.  The  meliorist,  a  tertium  rpj.id, 
steps  between  as  a  peace-maker  and  at- 
tempts to  show  how  mental  serenity 
may  be  reduced  to  a  science,  and  ha]>- 
piness  manufactured  to  order  ;  and  all 
three  together  arrive  at  nothing  better 
than  at  more  or  less  eloquent  jousts  Ol 
rhetoric. 

Unbelief,  the  struggle  for  existence, 
decline  of  morality  are  the  great  cries  at 
the  present  day,  and  one  might  think, 
hearing  with  what  vehemence  these 
moral  excrescences  are  pointed  out  as 
the  dangerous  coast  against  which  we 
are  destined  to  come  to  wreck,  that 
these  things  were  the  consequence  of 
our  more  complex  civilisation  and  had 
never  existed  before,  whereas  they  are 
as  old  as  the  world. 

What  else  but  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence was  the  parting  of  AVjram  and 
Lot.  '  Neither  was  the  land  able  to 
bear  them.'*  Unbelief  has  stood 
against  faith  from  time  immemorial. 
The  great  social  and  political  problems 
— liberty,  equality,  fraternity — which 
puzzle  the  statesmen  of  to-day,  have 
puzzled  Draco,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon. 
Already  three  thousand  years  ago,  did 
science   vex   the   speculative  mind  of 
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the  world  with  the  knotty  query  : 
What  creature  is  that  which  raoves 
on  four  feet  in  the  morning,  two 
feet  at  noonday,  and  on  three  to- 
wards the  going  down  of  the  sun  % 
CEdipus  whilst  he  solves  the  riddle's 
literal  meaning  becomes  himself  the 
victim  of  its  spiritual  meaning ;  the 
sphinx  throws  herself  into  the  sea  only 
to  rise  with  more  stony  obstinacy  on 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  solution 
of  the  riddle  becomes  a  second  riddle. 
The  query  is  still :  What  is  man  ? 
what  his  destiny  1  The  intellectual 
force  of  almost  every  age  has  set  it- 
self to  the  ungrateful  task,  and  all  the 
light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  is  the  artiticial  light  of  amass 
of  subtle  obscurities — burying  its  vi- 
tality instead  of  calling  it  into  action. 
Instead  of  man  we  have  a  manikin 
flexible  and  agile  and  susceptible  of  the 
most  extraordinary  contortions,  but 
dead — a  mere  combination  of  atoms. 

Erudition  is  no  doubt  necessary  for 
the  collecting  of  facts,  the  distinguish- 
ing among  them,  and  selecting  the 
more  trustworthy  sources  of  learning  : 
the  study  of  history  would  be  nothing 
without  it ;  but  erudition  is  not  all- 
sufficient.  There  is  no  lack  of  erudite 
systems  to  better  the  human  race,  and 
every  new  day  ushers  in  new  and  in- 
genious methods  to  correct  evil  and 
further  the  good ;  but  where  are  the 
results  ]  Theirunproductiveness  shows 
plainly  that  they  were  inapplicable  to 
human  nature ;  that  they  are  mere 
learned  productions,  drawn  from  their 
authors'  moral  consciousness,  and  of 
which  may  be  said  what  was  said  of 
a  certain  book,  namely,  that  it  con- 
tained much  that  was  true  and  new, 
but  that  the  true  was  not  new,  and 
the  new  not  true.  That  we  have 
reached  a  critical  period,  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual interregnum,  or  state  of 
anarchy  of  ideas,  no  one  doubts.  We 
are  living  in  a  perfect  chaos  of  conflict- 
ing opinions  ;  but  what  of  it  ?  What 
is  there  more  than  a  difficult  pass  on 
our  journey's  road. 

The  anxious  moralist  who  makes  of 


morality  a  thing  absolute  and  not 
relative,  must  necessarily  see  in  the 
advance  of  science  and  the  apparent 
retreit  of  religion  a  loss,  and  he  finds 
himself  logically  compelled  to  point  to 
paganism  as  an  example  of  religion 
being  the  only  safe-guard  of  morality. 
But  even  paganism  will  not  sustain 
him  throughout,  and  presents  more 
than  one  objection  to  his  argument. 
The  sacred  rites  of  India,  for  example, 
are  anything  but  conducive  to  what 
we  imderstand  by  morality.  The 
pariah,  neglectful  of  them,  and  hunt- 
ed down  by  the  religious  community 
as  the  refuse  of  mankind,  has  often 
proved  himself  a  much  more  moral 
character  than  the  Brahmin  who  per- 
secuted him.  The  gay  Panathente  pro- 
cessions of  Greece  were  no  very  moral 
proceedings  ;  it  was  the  philosopher 
who  scorned  them  that  was  at  that 
time  the  truly  moral  man.  Tlie  fear 
of  the  gods  did  not  prevent  the  old 
Romans  from  going  after  their  own. 
wicked  devices,  and  it  was  that  ani- 
mistic fancy  of  Numa  Pompilius,. 
which  intellectual  morality  brands  as 
a  Nemesis,  that  after  all  told  best 
upon  the  moral  tone  of  the  people. 

Spiritualism  and  astrology  have 
never  done  any  very  serious  harm  in 
the  world,  and  scarcely  deserve  to  be 
made  so  much  of.  They  are  as  old  as 
the  world,  and  have  threaded  their 
Will-o'-the-wisp  way,  through  its  suc- 
cessive ages,  in  a  wandering  sort  of 
fashion,  running  along  side  of  civilis- 
ation, as  it  were,  in  and  out  its  darker 
corners,  but  never  materially  interfer- 
ing with  any  of  its  great  movements. 
Call  it  an  abuse  of  faith,  a  gypsy- 
faith,  impatient  of  rule  and  order,  and 
which  prefers  the  by-paths  of  life  ta 
its  main-road  ;  the  open-sky  to  the 
more  civilised  shelter  of  a  roof. 

No,  morality  is  not  a  fixed  quan- 
tity ;  the  New  Testament  clearly 
teaches  that.  The  Jews  were  indubi- 
tably the  chosen  people  of  God  ;  yet 
is  their  code  of  morals  not  the  one 
Christ  would  have  us  absolutely  centre 
in.     He   points   to  a  higher  one  ;  or 
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«lse  what  mean  the  parables  of  the 
pharisee  and  publican,  the  young  man 
who  seeks  eternal  life  1  He  liad  kept 
the  commandments  from  his  infancy  ; 
but  was  it  enough  1  No  ;  we  are 
taught  that  there  is  a  morality  we 
must  disengage  ourselves  from,  if  we 
would  have  eternal  life ;  a  morality 
that  was  meant  only  for  a  stepping 
stone — that  occult  corner-stone  which 
the  builders  rejected,  and  which  is  be- 
come the  head  of  the  corner.  And 
wlwsoerer  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken  :  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall, 
it  will  grind  him  to  j^owder* 

It  is  from  the  bonds  of  this,  so  to 
say,  leading-string  morality  that  sci- 
ence is  gradually  liberating  us;  and  it  is 
towards  this  grand  emancipation  that 
the  whole  stream  of  humanity  is  tend- 
ing. That  our  time  is  one  of  much  doubt 
and  little  faith  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  We  are  literally  submerged  by  a 
mass  of  philosophical  writings,  the 
only  practical  results  of  which  seem 
nothing  more  than  to  undo  each  other. 
No  sooner  has  one  learned  work  gained 
some  ground  when  another  appears, 
with  newer  proofs,  upsetting  the 
former — a  succession  of  brilliant  repu- 
tations which  more  or  less  attain  their 
end  as  they  more  or  less  succeed  in, 
])roving  their  predecessors  in  fault,  or 
in  flattei'ing  the  scientific  tendency  of 
the  age.  That  all  this  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  love  of  novelty  no 
unprejudiced  mind  will  deny. 

The  course  of  erudition  may  be  said 
to  flow  classically  pure  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  Saint  Thomas,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  weie  all  text- 
ssarchers  From  Italy  it  passesover  in- 
to France,  Germany,  and  England,  and 
comes  at  last  to  a  certain  stand-still  ; 
the  classics  are  all  published,  com- 
mented, explained  ;  there  remains  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  to  accept  them  in 
their  simple  greatness.  Bat  specula- 
tive Germany  wants  new  fields  of  la- 
bour. There  opens  a  sixteenth  century 
of  German  erudition  with  a  Wolf,  a 
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Niebuhr,  an  Ottfried  Miiller,  for  lead- 
ers, and  behold  a  liost  of  philosophical 
writings  appear  in  France  and  Eng- 
land which  gather  so  thickly  around 
the  great  fountains  of  early  learning 
as  to  form  a  new  power,  usurping  the 
old.  Like  Master  Hugues  of  )Saxe- 
Gotha's  inconn)rehensible  fugues,  they 
spread  their  intricate  cobweb-composi- 
tions over  all  the  '  gilt  mouldinor  and 
giaining '  of  the  original  temple. 

System  no  doubt  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  study.  System  means  order ; 
but  amongst  the  number  of  systems  in 
our  day,  there  are  those  that  are  found- 
ed on  minor  virtues — on  the  love  of 
novelty,  on  erudition,  eloquence,  or 
elegance  of  style  ;  and  it  is  they  that 
make  confusion.  The  searcher  after 
truth  will  neither  seek  novelty  nor 
avoid  it ;  he  accepts  it  when  it  presents 
itself.  Much  of  the  jihilosophic  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day,  in  its  endeav- 
ours at  new  discoveries,  only  covers  up 
what  has  already  been  discovered.  We 
have  the  adjective  velate,  but,  in  juxta- 
position to  Revelation  we  should  also 
have  the  noun  relation,  so  much  of 
modern  controversy  succeeding  only  in 
splendidly  draping  the  former  with 
hangings  impenetrable  to  light. 

Fortunately  the  great  truth — Chris- 
tianity and  its  sign,  planted  as  it  were 
in  the  centre  of  time,  and  symbolizing 
the  mystery  of  sacrifice — sacrifice  past, 
present  and  future,  objective  and  sub- 
jective, though  it  may  be  darkened 
cannot  be  impaired.  All  this  anti- 
Christian  warfare,  all  these  desperate 
assaults  on  faith,  instead  of  invalidat- 
ing Christianity,  only  serve  to  set  its 
supernatural  essence  more  in  light ; 
for,  des^iite  all  their  philosophic  anta- 
gonism, the  Christian  doctrine  not  only 
holds  good,  but  spreads  its  truth  in 
every  direction.  If  we  may  judge  the 
tree  by  its  fruit,  we  have  no  cause  to 
despair ;  for  never  were  the  fruits  of 
Christianity  more  wholesome  and  more 
abundant;  never  was  the  idea  of  hunian 
brotherhood  better  realized. 

Those,  who,  in  the  view  of  the  grow- 
ing intellectuality  of  the  times,  are  in 
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fears  for  religion,  and  advocate  science 
as  a  substitute,  can  scarcely  have  had 
iin  experimental  idea  of  religion.  The 
expression  tn  experience  religion  may 
provoke  a  smile ;  it  has  become  strange- 
ly trite  of  late,  not  to  say  ludicrous, 
and  no  wonder  when  we  think  of  some 
of  the  mechanical  methods  employed 
in  certain  quarters  to  bring  that  ex- 
perience about  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
the  only  one  that  justly  defines  the 
situation.  One  must  have  experienced 
religion  to  know  what  it  is.  He  only 
who  has  had  his  religious  sensibilities 
duly  aroused  will  understand  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  science  to  take  its 
j)lace.  Religion  is  not  a  human  insti- 
tution, a  thing  subject  to  the  vacilla- 
tions of  intelligence,  to  new  inventions 
or  new  theories  ;  it  has  its  root  in  the 
heart.  If  the  ground-work  of  our  be- 
ing were  reason,  science  might  suffice  ; 
but  the  soul  anchors  in  sentiment,  not 
in  reason.  Science,  the  decomposer 
and  analyst,  limited  to  the  visible  and 
palpable,  is  only  one  means  to  an  end, 
and  faith  in  its  synthetic  action  to- 
wards the  invisible  and  infinite  is  an- 
other. The  two  are  quite  distinct  forces, 
and  have  difierent  sources  ;  they  may 
be  friends  or  foes,  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  essence  they  must  re- 
main the  two  opposite  poles  they  are. 
In  the  course  of  their  growth  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  branches  will  meet 
and  arbour  the  globe  over,  Vmt  at  their 
1  present  height  they  are  too  far  apart 
and  stand  defiant,  or  rather  appear  to 
stand  defiant. 

Their  respective  functions  have  per- 
haps never  been  more  clearly  set  forth 
than  in  Mr.  Henry  James',  sr.,  Sub- 
>ttance  and  Shadow,  or  Mnralitij  and  Re- 
ligion in  their  Relation  to  Life.  The 
author  shows  conclusively  how  science, 
emancipating  the  race  by  making  it 
gradually  the  conqueror  of  nature, 
brings  it  eventually  to  its  destined  end 
— namely,  a  state  of  'philosophic  sani- 
ty or  complete  fellowship  with  God.' 
•  If  religion,'  he  says,  '  is  bound  to  itn- 
dergo  the  slow  sepulture  of  science, 
with  no  hope  of  any  subsequent  resur- 


rection in  living  or  glorified  form  :  if, 
in  other  words,  science  constitutes  the 
perfected  form  of  the  mind,  the  full 
measure  of  its  expansibility,  I,  for  one 
at  least,  have  no  hesitation  in  saving 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
race  to  have  remained  to  this  day  in  its 
cradle,  hearkening  to  the  inspiration 
of  naiad  and  dryad,  of  sea-nymph  and 
of  faun,  than  to  have  come  out  of  it 
only  to  find  its  endless  spiritual  cap- 
acities, its  capacities  of  spontaneous 
action,  hopelessly  stranded  upon  these 
barren  rocks  of  science,  ruthlessly  im- 
prisoned in  her  lifeless  laws  or  general- 
izations. ' 

The  Italians,  who  bring  into  all 
things  a  certain  substantial  exactness, 
bring  the  same  into  their  methods  of 
thought.  They  have  two  terms  for 
Christianity :  Cristianesimo  and  Cris- 
tianHa.  By  Cristianesimo  they  mean 
doctrine,  faith,  religion,  revelation, 
divine  institution  ;  by  Cridianita 
the  generality  of  men  that  follow  in 
the  track  of  that  institution,  namely, 
what  is  commonly  meant  by  Christians. 
The  Cristianesimo  is  not  progressive, 
because  it  is  complete  in  itself  ;  a  com- 
plete revelation,  not  derived  from  any 
other,  or  attached  to  any  other,  but 
self-subsisting  and  implying  a  duration 
equal  to  that  of  the  human  race.  But 
the  Cristianita  can  and  does  progress  ; 
now  outwardly,  in  extending  to  new 
territories  and  gaining  new  people  ; 
now  inwardly  in  advancing  in  Christian 
virtues,  or  in  destroying  unchristian 
institutions,  such  as  slavery  ;  in  short, 
the  Cristianesimo  does  not  itself  pro- 
gress, but  causes  the  Cristianita  to 
progress. 

Any  earnest  student  of  history — 
profane  or  sacred — cannot  fail  to  see, 
in  observing  the  course  of  events,  that 
the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Master 
produced  wheat  or  tares,  according  to 
the  gi'ound  into  which  they  fell — here, 
mere  ecclesiasticism  ;  there,  true  piety ; 
cruel  violence  in  one  place,  sublime 
piety  in  anothei'.  The  Word  made 
flesh,  and  its  symbolic  sign  have  the 
same  significance   now   as    they    had 
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eighteen  liundieil  and  more  years  ago, 
and  will  have  the  same  forever  more. 

Tliat  at  tlie  present  juncture  of 
things  the  philanthropist  should  be 
staggered  and  question  their  drift  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Humanity 
never  presented  a  more  problematic 
amalgamation  of  crimes  and  virtues, 
of  great  interests  and  petty  ambitions. 
Since  the  fall  of  ancient  civilisation, 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
machinery  of  society.  The  healthy 
balance  of  mind  and  body  of  the 
earlier  races,  the  result  of  out-door 
life  and  gymnastics,  has  disappeared. 
Man  has  become  nervously  sensitive 
and  over-critical.  Vague  longings 
carry  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
attainable ;  he  wants  more  than  he 
can  digest.  He  approaches  the  mo- 
ment when  he  will  lose  his  balance  if 
he  does  not  reverse  his  steps.  The 
history  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as 
that  of  literature,  teaches  us  how 
nations  and  letters  recover  their 
equilibrium  ;  they  turn  into  opposite 
directions.  We  find,  moreover,  that 
in  this  zig-zag  movement,  in  this  con- 
tinuous equilibration,  they  reach  ever 
higher  planes.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
it  may  not  be  over-presumptuous  to 
predict  in  the  coming  change  a  revul- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Church. 

The  question  that  may  here  arise 
is  :  Will  the  same  forces  that  have 
heretofore  sustained  the  Chui'ch  still 
serve?  Has  civilisation  not  imj^aired 
them? 

It  is  certain  that  man,  since  his 
creation,  had  always  to  have  his  reli- 
gion proportioned  to  his  intelligence. 
At  all  times  the  fetich  or  sanctifica- 
tion  of  palpable  objects  had  to  be 
made  ancillary  to  his  moral  develop- 
ment. Even  at  this  late  day  certain  lo- 
c  ilities  in  Italy,  Brittany,  and  Ireland, 
are  in  some  sort  idolatrous.  Religion, 
if  religion  at  all,  should  meet  all  hu- 
man wants.  The  advanced  Protestant- 
ism of  Schleiermacher  and  Bunsen 
may  become  the  religion  of  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  mankind,  and 
even,  perhaps,  draw  within  its  ranks 


the  wandering  deistic  tribes  of  the 
\  oltaire  and  Kousseau  schools :  Viut 
it  is  a  j)hilosophical  religion,  and  can 
reach  only  a  certain  portion  of  the 
people.  The  '  weak  things '  of  this 
world  woukl  stai-ve  under  it.  We 
can  no  more  dispense  with  Koman 
Catholicism  than  we  can  dispense  with 
mother's  milk  for  babes.  That  it  will 
have  to  adapt  itself  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  time  there  is  no  doubt.  It 
will  have  to  al)andon  its  ancient 
furniture,  its  Alexandrine  tiappings, 
and  feudal  incumbrances.  It  need 
not  throw  them  away  ;  they  can  be 
stowed  in  the  ship's  hold,  and  from 
engines  once  become  ballast  now. 
Only  thus  will  the  Church  retain  her 
ancient  rights  and  hold  on  humanity^ 

The  advocates  of  progress  may  say 
what  they  will :  nature  in  all  her 
changes  and  transformations  remains- 
in  some  respects  materially  the  same. 
As  in  the  days  of  the  ancientEgyptians, 
so  in  ours :  the  statue  of  Isis  must  re- 
main veiled.  Our  sense  of  vision  is 
growing  stronger  with  every  age,  and 
we  are  undoubtedly  travelling  sun- 
ward ;  but  before  our  eyes  can  bear 
the  full  glory  of  the  heavenly  orb,  we 
may  have  to  travel  through  many 
ages  yet.  We  think  we  can  beaV 
much,  but  whenever  a  fuller  light  i.s 
let  on,  we  wince  and  are  dazed. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  progress  that  Catholicism  is 
inert  and  incapable  of  moving  along 
with  the  great  current  of  modern 
thought,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
careful  observer,  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  investigate  the  matter,  will 
tind  that  its  slow  movements  are 
pregnant  with  action. 

There  are,  at  the  present  day, 
among  the  high  clergy  of  Italy,  even 
among  the  Cardinals,  a  large  number 
of  ripe  scholars  and  liberal  minds. 
Luigi  Tosti  is  one  of  them.  Tosti  is  a 
Benedictine  Monk  of  Monte  Casshio, 
and  an  enlightened  and  energetic 
worker  in  the  fields  of  his  Church. 

The  clergy  of  Italy  enjoy  far 
gi-eater  freedom  than  the   clei-wv  of 
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Prance.  In  France  the  priesthood  is 
subject  to  a  severe  administrative  dis- 
cipline. '  My  clergy  is  like  a  regi- 
ment,' sftid  Cardinal  Bonnechose  in 
the  Senate,  during  the  Session  of  18G5, 
*  when  it  has  orders  to  march  it 
marches.'  But  in  Italy,  certain  ec- 
clesiastics have  a  sort  of  half  inde- 
jjendent  position.  Tosti,  for  example, 
lives  in  his  cloister  as  independently 
as  a  Professor  of  Oxford  in  his  college. 
He  can  travel,  read,  think,  print  what 
he  likes.  M.  Taine  repre-sents  him 
as  a  man  of  profound  scholarship, 
fond  of  speculative  study,  acquainted 
with  modern  philosophy  and  the  new 
•exegesis,  a  distinguished  historian — 
in  short  one  of  the  generous  and  broad 
minds  of  the  time.  His  aim  is  to 
bring  the  Church  into  unison  with  sci- 
ence. Whilst  he  allows  the  latter  all 
her  analytical  rig) its  and  prerogatives, 
he  claims  that  faith,  in  its  alto  sinte- 
iico,  spontaneously  and  without  ana- 
lysis or  reasoning,  arrives  at  a  perfect 
understanding  of  God  first  and  Christ 
next.  He  maintains  that  it  is  this 
genei-ous  and  passionate  faith  by 
which  we  embrace  beauty,  goodness 
and  truth  in  themselves  and  at  their 
source,  which  is  alone  capable  to  unite 
men  into  a  fraternal  community,  and 
incite  them  to  noble  deeds,  to  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion.  This  fraternal 
community,  he  says,  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  which,  whilst  it  holds  the 
gospel-doctrine  immutable,  must,  and 
will,  accommodate  herself  to  the 
changes  of  society,  and  it  can  the  bet- 
ter do  that  as  it  contains  within  itself 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  forms. 

And  the  Church  is,  in  fact,  under- 
going now  just  such  a  transformation. 
Any  one  watching  its  movements  at- 
tentively can  see  how  it  is  gradually 
tending  towards  scientific  progress. 

Nor  is  science  superbly  holdingback, 
as  one  might  suppose  from  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  its  prouder  advocates. 
There  is  a  bend  on  her  part  too,  and  a 
decided  one.  The  leaders  of  know- 
ledge, speculative  and  positive,  feel 
darkly,  in  the  midst   of  the  mass  of 


accumulated  learning  they  lie  smo- 
thered under,  for  that  missing  link 
that  should  hold  them  connected  with 
the  God  of  the  Universe.  Their  great 
rallying  cry,  experience,  has  not  so  deaf- 
ened their  affections  that  they  cannot 
hear  the  heart's  whispers  ;  and  these 
whispers  reach  fui'ther  than  they  are 
willing  to  acknowledge.  The  super- 
natural has  hold  of  them  if  they  have 
no  hold  of  it.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
ago  that  we  heard  M.  Renan  himself 
acknowledge  the  supernatural  (for 
who  admits  spirituality  admits  the 
supernatural).  Speaking  in  one  of 
his  lectures  of  sacrifice  among  the  an- 
cient Jews  as  a  means  of  atonement, 
he  said  that  the  heathen  nations  sur- 
rounding them  made  sacrifices  also, 
but  that  these  nations  were  destined 
to  perish,  lacking  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Jewish  cosmology  ;  they  had  no 
prophets — divinely  inspired  teachers. 
Did  the  learned  Professor  suspect  how 
the  whole  of  his  lecture  gave  cause 
gagnie  to  the  Gospels  1 

No  ;  Christianity  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  science,  notwithstanding  out- 
ward appearances.  True,  the  first  is  by 
far  the  most  flourishing ;  it  has  con- 
quered for  itself  field  and  town,  whilst 
the  Holy  See  goes  a-begging.  The 
Protestant  Church  in  France  is  finan- 
cially in  a  very  critical  way  ;  its  min- 
isters have  increased,  but  their  sala- 
ries are  being  reduced  to  a  mere 
pittance.  The  Ferry-laws  have  made 
terrible  havoc  with  the  time-honoured 
authority  the  Catholic  clergy  had 
heretofoi'e  enjoyed  in  school  and  col- 
lege. The  courteous  reverence  with 
which  the  priests  had  always  been  met 
in  street  and  hall  is  set  aside,  no  one 
thinks  now  of  lifting  the  hat  to  him 
because  he  is  a  priest ;  he  is  a  man 
like  any  other  ;  but  what  is  refused 
to  his  personality  is  not  therefore 
refused  to  the  essence  of  his  call- 
ing. All  this  means  nothing  worse 
than  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
human  race.  We  are  leaving  the  nur- 
sery, where  for  centuries  our  instinc- 
tive    consciousness     surrounded     by 
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images  of  affection  and  tenderness 
developed  into  feelings  of  religious 
awe,  respect  and  love,  the  same  as  a 
child  entertains  for  his  parent,  and  we 
are  emerging  or  have  emerged  into 
scientific  consciousness.  It  is,  as  Mr. 
James  says,  '  the  diffei-ence  between 
the  child  and  youth,  between  diffi- 
dence and  self-confidence.' 

The  consequences  are  obvious  ;  the 
mind,  intoxicated  by  the  new  wine  of 
knowledge,  becomes  confirmed  in  all 
manner  of  pride  and  self-assertion,  loses 
its  innocence  and  hardens  into  senti- 
ments of  unhesitating  and  noisy  inde- 
pendence. Often  famished  from  feed- 
ing on  husks,  it  reaches  such  a  state  of 
intellectual  misery,  that  unless  it 
remembers  the  Father's  House  and  its 
abundance  of  bread,  and  looking  into 
itself,  resolves  returning  home,  it  has 
no  other  altei'native  than  suicide,  or  a 
life  of  sullen  despondency. 

Viewed  from  this  point,  Father 
Tosti's  alto  sintetico  would  seem  the 
safest  route  of  the  two. 

Yet,  need  we  Science  and  its  brave 
pioneers.  The  Church  scarcely  realizes 
as  yet  the  excellence  of  their  services. 
Religion,  hid  under  the  different  vest- 
ments it  had  to  clothe  itself  in  for  the 
better  comprehension  of  the  various 
generations  of  men,  meets  in  science 


the  earnest  and  diligent  incpiirer  that 
would  fain  possess  her  in  her  naked 
truth.  He  cannot  trust  her — being  a 
thing  divine— he  can  only  disrobe  her; 
and  the  more  he  disrobes  her,  the 
better  shall  we  see  and  appreciate  her 
real  loveliness. 

The  philanthropist  who,  with  Hume 
and  his  followers,  objects  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  world,  and  would 
fain  do  away  with  calamities  and  dis- 
comforts, forgets  altogether  that  the 
whole  spiritual,  moral  and  physical 
machinery  of  the  universe  pivots  on 
the  law  of  contraries.  How  could  we 
have  light  without  darkness  ?  How 
could  good  exist  without  evil,  strength 
without  weakness,  beauty  without 
ugliness,  riches  without  poverty  1  He 
is  but  a  poor  philosopher  who  makes 
riches  and  health,  or  any  of  the  goods 
of  this  world  the  only  end  of  creation ; 
or  who  imagines  that  ills  do  not  bring 
with  them  their  compensations,  or  the 
favours  of  fortune  their  antagonisms. 

So  that,  without  being  absolutely  a 
Mark  Tapley,  one  might  still  take  com- 
fort, even  whilst  admitting  that  there 
are  such  things  as  earthquakes^  plagues, 
famines,  unbelief,  natural  selection, 
etc.  It  needs  but  the  looking  at  the 
other  side  of  the  shield. 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 


O  UNSHINE  plays  on  the  hillside  steep, 
^    Or  kisses  the  daisied  meadow, 
Leaving  the  forest  and  waters  deep, 
To  quiet  shadow. 


When  we  pass  thro'  this  life,  this  life  below, 
When  we  find  no  flowery  meadow, 

Shall  we  wait  and  wait  for  the  sun's  bright  glow, 
Or  rest  in  shadow  ? 
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II. 


THE  whole  year  had  dropped  out  of 
her  memoi'j ;  part  of  her  brain  was 
still  diseased.  No  human  touch  could 
venture  to  deal  with  it  without  the 
risk  of  the  most  terrible  consequences. 

Dr.  Fearing's  face  gi-ew  day  by  day 
more  and  more  anxious  ;  he  was  baf- 
fled ;  he  was  afraid.  He  consulted 
tlie  most  eminent  physicians  who  had 
had  experience  in  diseases  of  the  brain. 
They  all  counselled  patience,  and  ad- 
vised against  any  attempt  to  hasten 
her  recollections  upon  any  point;  they 
all  had  known  similar  cases,  but  never 
one  so  sharply  defined  or  so  painful  as 
this.  Still  they  were  unanimous  in 
advising  that  nothing  should  be  said  to 
startle  her  ;  that  all  must  be  trusted 
to  time. 

Through  these  terrible  days  George 
Ware  was  braver  than  any  one  else. 
His  faith  in  the  absoluteness  of  his 
hold  on  Annie  was  too  great  to  be  dis- 
turbed. He  was  by  nature  as  patient 
as  he  was  resolute.  He  had  not  wooed 
his  wife  for  eighteen  years  to  lose  her 
now  in  any  way  except  by  death,  he 
thought.     He  comforted  us  all. 

'  Do  be  brave,  sweet  mother  of  An- 
nie,' he  used  to  say  to  my  poor  Aunt 
Ann  ;  '  all  will  be  well.  It  is  nothing 
to  me  to  wait  another  year,  after  hav- 
ing waited  all  these.  It  is  not  even 
hard  for  me  to  go  without  seeing  her, 
if  that  is  best.' 

Nevertheless,  his  face  grew  thin  and 
his  eye  heavy  and  his  form  bent,  as 
week  after  week  passed,  and  he  came 
•daily  to  the  house,  only  to  be  told  the 
same  weary  thing,  that  Annie  had  not 
asked  for  him.  The  physicians  had 
said  that  it  would  be  better  that  she 


should  not  see  him  until  she  had  of 
her  own  accord  mentioned  his  name. 
Her  nerves  were  still  in  such  a  state 
that  any  surprise  threw  her  into  palpi- 
tation and  alarm  which  did  not  pass 
off  for  hours.  No  human  being  could 
tell  how  gi-eat  might  be  the  shock  of 
seeing  his  face;  how  much  it  might  re- 
call to  her  ;  and  whether,  if  it  recalled 
all,  she  could  bear  it.  From  the  out- 
set George  believed  the  physicians 
were  wrong  in  this ;  but  he  dared  not 
iirge  his  instinct  against  their  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  was  patient  of  nature , 
and  so  the  days  went  on,  on,  on  ;  and 
there  was  no  change  except  that  Annie 
grew  steadily  better  and  our  hearts 
grew  steadily  sicker  and  sicker  untU 
we  almost  looked  back  with  longing 
on  the  days  when  we  feared  she  would 
die.  And  yet  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept the  memory  of  her  lover,  Annie 
was  the  same  as  before.  The  closest 
scrutiny  could  discover  no  other  change 
in  her,  except  perhaps  that  she  seemed 
even  gayer  than  she  used  to  seem,  and 
a  shade  less  tender,  but  this  also  was 
as  she  had  been  before  she  had  pro- 
mised to  be  George  Ware's  wife. 

One  morning  George  brought  me  a 
small  bunch  of  lovely  wild  things  from 
the  pine  woods,  Tiarella  leaves  just 
tipped  with  claret  colour  by  the  early 
frosts,  sprays  of  Linnea,  two  or  three 
tiny  white  maiden's  hair  ferns,  all  tied 
by  a  knot  of  partridge- berry  vines 
thick-set  with  scarlet  berries. 

*  Give  these  to  Annie  for  me,  will 
you,  dear  Helen?'  he  said,  'and  ob- 
serve very  carefully  how  she  is  affected 
by  them.' 

I  remember  that  it  was  just   one 
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year  ago  that  day  that  he  had  asked 
her  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  trembled  to 
think  of  what  hidden  meanings  I  might 
be  messenger  of  in  carrying  her  this 
«ilent  token.  But  I  too  felt,  as  George 
•did,  that  she  was  drifting  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  memories  we 
desired  she  should  regain  ;  and  that  no 
physician's  knowledge  could  be  so  true 
as  love's  instinct ;  and  I  asked  no 
counsel  of  any  one,  but  went  swiftly  to 
Annie  with  the  leaves  in  my  hand. 

'  O  you  darling  !  How  perfectly 
lovely,'  she  exclaimed  with  a  laugh  of 
•of  delight.  '  Why  these  must  have 
-come  from  George's  woods  1  Have  you 
been  up  there  ] ' 

'  No,  dear,'  I  said,  '  George  brought 
them  for  you,  this  morning.' 

'  Oh,  the  good  darling ! '  she  ex- 
claimed. '  Is  it  decided  about  his  going 
to  India  1  ' 

I  could  not  rejjress  a  little  cry  of 
anguish  and  terror.  A  year  before, 
there  had  been  a  plan  for  his  going  out 
ito  India  on  a  mercantile  venture, 
which  promised  great  profit.  It  had 
been  given  up,  partly  because  his  mo- 
ther felt  that  she  could  not  live  with- 
out him,  partly  because  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  longer  live  without  Annie. 

'  What  is  it,  dear  1 '  she  said,  in  her 
softest,  most  sympathizing  voice,  with 
a  little  flush  of  alarm  on  her  pale  cheek; 
''  what  hurt  you  ?  are  you  ill  1  Oh,  my 
poor  Helen,  you  are  all  worn  out  with 
nursing  me.  I  will  nurse  you  pre- 
sently.' 

'  Only  a  little  twinge  of  my  old  neu- 
ralgia, dear,'  I  said  faintly ;  '  these 
autumn  winds  are  setting  it  at  work 
again. ' 

8he  looked  anxiously  at  me  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  began  to  untie 
the  bunch  of  leaves,  and  spread  out 
the  long  vines  on  the  bed. 

'  Oh,  if  I  only  had  some  moss,'  she 
said. 

I  ran  to  the  green-house  and  brought 
her  handfuls  of  beautiful  dripping 
mosses  from  the  rocks  in  the  fernery. 
She  filled  a  saucer  with  them,  putting 
the  Tiarella  leaves  all  round  the  rim, 


and  winding  the  Linnea  vines  in  and 
out  as  they  grow  in  the  woods.  Then 
she  leaned  back  on  her  pillows  and 
began  breaking  the  partridge-berry 
vines  into  short  bits,  each  with  a 
scarlet  berry  on  it.  These  she  set  up- 
right in  the  moss,  changing  and  re-ar- 
ranging them  so  often  that  I  wondered 
what  could  be  her  purpose,  and  leaned 
forward  to  see. 

'  No,  no,'  she  said  playfully,  pushing 
me  back,  '  not  till  it  is  done.'» 

Presently  she  said,  '  Now  look  ! ' 

I  looked  and  saw  a  perfect,  beauti- 
fully formed  G  made  by  the  scarlet 
berries  on  the  green  mos.s. 

'  There,'  she  said,  '  I'll  send  that 
back  to  George,  to  show  him  that  I 
have  found  him  in  the  berries  ;  or,  no,' 
she  added,  '  we'll  keep  it  till  he  comes 
to  see  me.  The  doctor  said  I  could  be 
carried  down-stairs  to-morrow,  and 
then  I  shall  begin  to  "  receive,"  '  and 
she  laughed  a  gay  little  laugh,  and  sank 
back  tired. 

That  moment  stands  out  in  my  me- 
mory as  the  saddest,  hardest  one  of  all. 
I  think,  at  that  moment,  hope  died  in 
my  heart. 

When  I  told  George  of  this,  and 
showed  him  the  saucer  of  moss — for 
she  had  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  the 
drawing-room  table,  saying,  '  It  is  too 
pretty  to  stay  up  here  with  bottles 
and  invalids,' — he  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands  for  many  minutes.  When 
he  lifted  it,  he  looked  me  steadily  in 
the  eye,  and  said, — 

'  She  has  utterly  forgotten  this  whole 
year.     But  I  will  win  her  again.' 

Then  he  knelt  down  and  kissed 
every  little  leaf  and  berry  which  her 
hands  had  touched,  and  went  away 
without  speaking  another  word. 

It  was  decided  after  this  that  it 
could  do  no  harm  for  him  to  see  her. 
Indeed,  he  now  demanded  it.  His  re- 
solution was  taken. 

'  You  need  not  fear,'  he  said  to  Dr. 
Fearing,  '  that  I  shall  agitate  her  by 
approaching  her  as  if  she  were  my 
own.  She  is  not  my  own.  But  she 
will  be.' 
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We  all  sat  with  trembling  hands 
and  beating  hearts  as  the  hour  ap- 
proached at  which  we  knew  the  ex- 
periment was  to  be  made. 

Annie  had  been  carried  down-stairs, 
and  laid  upon  a  lounge  in  the  western 
bay-window  of  thelibrary.  The  lounge 
was  covered  with  dark  green  damask. 
Old  Ca?sar  had  so  implored  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  her  down,  that  Annie 
had  insisted  that  he  should  be  grati- 
fied ;  and  she  went  down  as  she  had 
so  often  done  in  her  childhood,  with 
her  soft  white  face  lying  close  to  his 
shining  black  one. 

As  he  put  her  down,  in  her  rose- 
coloured  wrapper,  on  the  dark-green 
damask,  he  knelt  befox-e  her  and  burst 
out  in  spite  of  himself,  into  a  sort  of 
wild  chant  of  thanksgiving  ;  but  as  we 
entered  the  door  he  sprang  up  ashamed, 
and,  turning  to  Aunt  Ann,  said  :  '  Beg 
pardon,  missis,  but  this  rose  yere  was 
too  much  pink  rose  for  old  Ciesar  !  ' 

It  was  '  too  much  pink  rose  '  for 
any  human  eyes  to  see  unmoved.  We 
all  cried  :  and  Annie  herself  shed  a 
few  tears,  but  finally  helped  us  all  by 
saying,  gayly,— 

'  You'll  make  me  ill  again  if  you 
all  go  on  like  this.  I  hate  people  that 
cry.' 

No  stranger's  eye  would  have  de- 
tected the  thousandth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond's pause  which  George  Ware's  feet 
made  on  the  the  threshold  of  that  room 
when  his  eyes  first  saw  Annie.  Be- 
fore the  second  had  ended,  he  was 
simply  the  eager,  glad,  affectionate 
cousin,  and  had  taken  calmly  and 
lovingly  the  child's  kiss  which  Annie 
gave  him  as  she  had  given  it  every 
day  of  her  life. 

We  could  not  speak.  My  uncle 
tried  to  read  his  newspaper  ;  my 
aunt's  hands  shook  in  their  pretence 
of  sewing  ;  I  threw  myself  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  Annie's  lounge  and 
hid  my  face  in  its  cushions. 

But  George  Ware's  brave  voice 
went  steadily  on.  Annie's  sweet 
glad  tones,  weak  and  low,  but  still 
sweeter  than  any   other  tones  I  ever 


heard,  chimed  in  and  out  like  fairy 
bells  from  upper  air.  More  than  an 
hour  passed.  I  do  not  know  one  word 
that  we  said. 

Then  George  rose,  saying  :  '  I  must 
not  tire  you,  little  Annie,  so  I  am 
going  now.' 

'  Will  you  come  again  to-morrow  1 ' 
she  asked,  as  simply  as  a  little  child. 

'  Yes,  dear,  if  you  are  not  the  worse 
for  this,'  he  replied,  and  kissed  her 
forehead  and  walked  very  quickly 
away  without  looking  back.  I  fol- 
lowed him  instantly  into  the  hall,  for 
I  had  seen  that  in  his  face  which  had 
made  me  fear  that,  strong  man  as  he 
was,  he  would  fall.  I  found  him  sit- 
ting on  the  lowest  step  of  the  stair- 
case, just  outside  the  door. 

*  My  God,  Helen,'  he  gasped,  '  it 
isn't  only  this  last  year  she  has  for- 
gotten.  She  has  gone  back  five  years.' 

'  Oh  no,  dear  George,'  I  said  ;  'you 
are  mistaken.  She  remembers  every- 
thing up  to  a  year  ago.  Y^ou  know 
she  remembered  about  your  going  ta 
India.' 

'  That  is  nothing,'  he  said  impa- 
tiently. '  You  can't  any  of  you  see 
what  I  mean,  I  suppose.  But  I  tell 
you  she  has  forgotten  five  years  of  me. 
She  is  to  me  just  as  she  was  when  she 
was  fourteen.  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  the  face  and  voice  and  touch  of 
each  day  of  my  darling's  life  1  oh,  my 
God  !  my  God  ! '  and  he  sank  down 
on  the  stair  again  in  a  silence  which 
was  worse  than  groans.  I  left  him 
there  and  went  back  to  Annie. 

'  How  old  Cousin  George  looks,'  she 
was  saying,  as  I  entered  the  room  ; 
*  I  didn't  remember  that  he  was  so 
old.  Why,  he  looks  as  old  as  you  do, 
sweet  papa.  But  then,'  reflectively, 
'after  all,  he  is  pi-etty  old.  He  is 
fifteen  years  older  than  I  am — and  I 
am  nineteen  :  thirty-four  !  that  is  old, 
is  it  not  papa  1 '  said  she,  half  petu- 
lantlv.  '  Why  don't  you  speak,  any 
of  you  1 ' 

'  You  are  getting  too  tired,  my  dar- 
ling,' said  her  father,  '  and  now  I  shall 
carry  you  up-stairs.' 
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After  Annie  was  asleep,  my  Aunt 
Ann  and  I  sat  for  hours  in  the  library, 
going  over  and  over  and  over,  with 
weary  hopelessness,  all  her  words  and 
looks,  and  trying  to  comfort  each 
other.  I  think  each  knew  the  utter 
despair  of  the  other's  heart. 

From  this  time  George  came  and 
went  with  all  his  old  familiarity  :  not 
a  day  passed  without  his  seeing  An- 
nie, and  planning  something  for  her 
amusement  or  pleasure.  Not  a  day 
passed  without  her  showing  in  many 
ways  that  he  made  a  large  part  of  her 
life,  was  really  a  central  interest  in  it. 
Even  to  us  who  knew  the  sad  truth, 
and  who  looked  on  with  intentness 
and  anxiety  hardly  less  than  those 
Nvith  which  we  had  watched  her  sick- 
bed weeks  before — even  to  us  it  seem- 
ed many  times  as  if  all  must  be  right. 
No  stranger  but  would  believe  them 
lovers  ;  not  a  servant  in  the  hovise 
■dreamed  but  that  Miss  Annie  was 
still  looking  forward  to  her  wedding. 
They  had  all  been  forbidden  to  allude 
to  it,  but  they  supposed  it  was  only 
on  account  of  her  weakness  and  ex- 
citability. 

But  every  day  the  shadow  deepened 
on  George  Ware's  face.  I  could  see, 
though  he  would  not  admit  it,  chat 
the  same  despair  that  filled  my  soul 
was  settling  down  upon  his.  Dr.  Fear- 
ing, too,  Avho  came  and  spent  long 
evenings  with  us,  and  cautiously 
watched  Annie's  every  tone  and  look, 

grew  more  and  more  uneasy.   Dr. , 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  physi- 
cians of  the  insane,  in  the  country, 
was  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
house.  He  was  presented  to  Annie 
as  an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  and 
won  at  once  her  whole  confidence  and 
regard.  For  four  days  he  studied  her 
<-ase,and  frankly  owned  himself  baffled, 
and  unable  to  suggest  any  measure 
except  the  patient  waiting  which  was 
killing  us  all. 

To  tell  this  frail  and  excitable  girl, 
who  had  more  than  once  fainted  at  a 
sudden  noise,  that  this  man  whom  she 
legarded  only  as  her  loving  cousin  had 


been  her  promised  husband — and  that 
having  been  within  two  weeks  of  her 
wedding-day,  she  had  now  utterly  for- 
gotten it,  and  all  connected  with  it — 
this  wouhl  be  too  fearful  a  risk.  It 
might  deprive  her  forever  of  her  reason 

Otherwise,  she  seemed  in  every 
respect,  even  in  the  smallest  particular, 
herself.  She  recollected  her  music, 
her  studies,  her  friends.  She  was 
anxious  to  resume  her  old  life  at  all 
points.  Every  day  she  made  allusions 
to  old  plans  or  incidents.  She  had 
forgotten  absolutely  nothiiig  excepting 
the  loverhood  of  her  lover.  Every 
day  she  grew  stronger,  and  became 
more  and  more  beautiful.  There  was 
a  slight  undercurrent  of  arch  mis- 
chievousness  and  half  petulance  which 
she  had  never  had  before,  and  which, 
added  to  her  sweet  sympathetic  man- 
ner, made  her  indescribably  charming. 
As  she  grew  stronger  she  frollicked 
with  every  human  being,  and  everv 
living  thing.  When  the  spring  first 
opened  and  she  could  be  out  of  doors, 
she  seemed  moz'e  like  a  divine  mix- 
ture of  Ariel  and  Puck  than  like  a 
mortal  maiden. 

I  found  her  one  day  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  threshold  of  the  green- 
house. Twenty  great  azaleas  were  in 
full  bloom  on  the  shelves  —  white, 
pink,  crimson.  She  had  gathered 
handfuls  of  the  fallen  blossoms,  and 
was  making  her  grey  kitten,  which 
was  as  intelligent  and  as  well  trained 
as  a  dog,  jump  into  the  air  to  catch 
them  as  she  tossed  them  up.  I  sat 
down  on  the  grass  outside  and  watched 
her  silently. 

'  Oh,  you  sober  old  Helen,'  she 
said,  *  you'll  be  an  owl  for  a  thousand 
years  after  you  die  !  Why  can't  you 
caper  a  little  1  You  don't  know  how 
nice  it  is.' 

Just  then  George  came  slowly 
walking  down  the  garden  path,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  his  head 
bent  forward,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground. 

He  did  not  see  us.  Annie  ex- 
claimed,— 
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'  There's  Cousin  George,  too  !  Look 
at  him  !  Wouldn't  you  think  he  had 
just  heard  he  was  to  be  executed  at 
twelve  to-day  !  I  don't  see  what  ails 
everybody. ' 

'  George,  George,'  she  called,  'come 
here.  For  how  many  years  are  you 
sentenced,  dear,  and  how  could  you 
have  been  so  silly  as  to  be  found  outl' 
And  then  she  burst  into  a  peal  of  the 
most  delicious  laughter  at  his  be- 
wildered look. 

'  I  don't  know,  darling,  for  how 
many  years  I  am  sentenced.  We 
none  of  us  know,'  he  said,  in  a  tone 
Avhich  was  sadder  than  he  meant  it 
should  be,  and  sobered  her  loving 
heart  instantly.  She  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  threw  both  her  arms  around 
his  right  arm,  a  pretty  trick  she  had 
kept  from  her  babyhood,  and  said, — 
'  Oh  you  dear,  good  darling,  does 
anything  really  trouble  you  1  How 
heartless  I  am.  But  you  don't  know 
how  it  feels  to  have  been  so  awfully 
ill,  and  then  to  get  well  again.  It 
makes  one  feel  all  body  and  no  soul ; 
but  I  have  soul  enough  to  l6ve  you  all 
dearly,  you  know  I  have  ;  and  I  won't 
have  you  troubled  ;  tell  me  what  it  is 
this  minute  ; '  and  she  looked  at  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

One  wonders  often  if  there  be  any 
limit  to  human  endurance.  If  there 
be,  who  can  say  he  has  reached  it  1 
Each  year  we  find  that  the  thing 
which  we  thought  had  taken  our  last 
strength,  has  left  us  with  strength 
enough  to  bear  a  harder  thing.  It 
seemed  so  with  such  scenes  as  this,  in 
those  sunny  spring  days  when  Annie 
Ware  first  went  out  into  life  again. 
Each  day  I  said,  '  There  can  never  be 
another  moment  quite  so  hard  to  meet 
as  this  I '  and  the  next  day  there  came 
a  moment  which  made  me  forget  the 
one  which  had  gone  before. 

It  was  an  ill  fortune  which  just  at 
this  time  made  it  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  George  to  go  to  the  West  for 
three  months.  He  had  no  choice.  His 
mother's  whole  propert}^  was  at  stake. 
No  one  but  he  could  save  it  ;  it  was 


not  certain  that  he   could.     His  last 
words  to  me  were, — 

'  I  trust  more  in  you,  Helen,  than 
in  any  other  human  being.  Keep  my 
name  constantly  in  her  thought ;  write 
me  everything  which  you  would  tell 
me  if  I  were  here.' 

It  had  become  necessary  now  to  tell 
the  sad  story  of  the  result  of  Annie's 
illness  to  all  those  friends  who  would 
be  likely  to  speak  to  her  of  her  mar- 
riage. The  whole  town  knew  what 
shadow  rested  on  our  hearts  :  and  yet,, 
as  week  after  week  went  by,  and  the 
gay,  sweet,  winning,  beautiful  girl 
moved  about  among  people  again  in 
her  old  way,  people  began  to  say  more 
and  more  that  it  was,  after  all,  very 
foolish  fur  Annie  Ware's  fi-iends  to  be 
so  distressed  abouther;  stranger  things 
had  happened  ;  she  was  evidently  a 
perfectly  well  woman  ;  and  as  for  the 
marriage,  they  had  never  liked  the 
match — George  Wai"e  was  too  old  and 
too  grave  for  her :  and,  besides,  he  was 
her  second  cousin. 

Oh,  the  torture  of  the  '  ante-mor- 
tems'  of  beloved  ones,  at  which  we  are 
all  forced  to  assist  ! 

Yet  it  could  not  be  wondered  at, 
that  in  this  case  the  whole  heart  of 
the  community  was  alive  with  interest 
and  speculation. 

Annie  Ware's  sweet  face  had  been 
known  and  loved  in  every  house  in 
our  village.  Her  father  was  the  i-ichest, 
most  influential  man  in  the  county, 
and  the  most  benevolent.  Many  a  man 
and  woman  had  kissed  Henry  Ware's 
baby  in  her  little  waggon,  for  the  sake 
of  Henry  Ware's  good  deeds  to  them 
or  theirs.  And  while  Mrs.  Ware  had 
always  repelled  pex'sons  by  her  haughty 
reticence,  Annie,  from  the  first  day 
she  could  speak  until  now,  had  won 
all  hearts  hj  her  sunny,  open,  sympa- 
thising nature.  No  wonder  that  now,, 
when  they  saw  her  again  fresh,  glad, 
beautiful,  and  looking  stronger  and  in 
better  health  than  she  had  ever  done, 
they  said  we  were  wrong,  that  Annie 
[  and  Nature  were  right,  and  that  all 
would  be  well  ! 
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This  spring  there  came  to  our  town 
a  family  of  wealth  and  position  who 
had  for  many  years  lived  in  Europe, 
and  who  had  now  returned  to  make 
America  their  home.  They  had  taken 
a  furnished  house  for  a  year,  to  make 
trial  of  our  air,  and  also,  perhai)S,  of 
the  society,  although  rumour,  with  the 
usual  jealousy,  said  that  the  Neals  did 
not  desire  any  intimacy  with  their 
neighbours.  The  grounds  of  the  hoiise 
which  they  had  hired  joined  my  uncle's, 
and  my  Aunt  Ann,  usually  averse  to 
making  new  acquaintances,  had  called 
upon  them  at  once,  and  had  welcomed 
them  most  warmly  to  the  house.  The 
family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal 
and  two  sons,  Arthur  and  Edward. 
They  were  people  of  culture,  and  of 
wide  experience  ;  but  they  wei-e  not 
of  fine  organization  nor  of  the  highest 
breeding  ;  and  it  will  ever  remain  a 
mystery  to  me  that  there  should  have 
seemed  to  be,  from  the  outset,  an  es- 
pecial bond  of  intimacy  between  them 
and  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  think  it 
was  partly  the  sense  of  relief  with 
which  they  welcomed  a  new  interest 
— a  little  break  in  the  monotony  of 
anxiety  which  had  been  for  so  many 
months  corroding  their  very  lives. 

Almost  before  I  knew  that  the 
Neals  were  accepted  as  familiar 
friends,  I  was  startled  one  morning, 
while  were  at  breakfast,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Annie  on  her  pony,  look- 
ing in  at  our  dining-room  window. 
She  had  a  pretty  way  of  riding  up 
noiselessly  on  the  green  grass,  and 
making  her  pony,  which  was  tame  as 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  mount  the  stone 
steps,  and  tap  with  his  nose  on  the 
panes  of  the  long  glass  door  till  we 
opened  it. 

I  never  saw  her  so  angelically 
beautiful  as  she  was  this  morning. 
Her  cheeks  wez-e  flushed  and  her  dark 
blue  eyes  sparkled  like  gems  in  the 
sun.  Presently  she  said,  hesitating  a 
little,— 

'  Edward  Neal  is  at  the  gate ;  may 
I  bring  him  in  ?  I  told  him  he  might 
come,    but  he  said  it  was    too    like 


burglary  ;  '  and  she  cantered  ofi*  again 
without  waiting  to  hear  my  mother's 
permission. 

All  that  morning  Annie  Ware  and 
Edward  Neal  sat  with  me  on  our 
piazza.  I  looked  and  listened  and 
watched  like  one  in  a  dream  or  under 
a  spell.  I  f(yesaw,  I  foreknew  what 
was  to  come  ;  with  the  subtle  insight 
of  love,  I  saw  all. 

Never  had  I  seen  Annie  so  stirred 
into  joyousness  by  George's  presence 
as  she  seemed  to  be  by  this  boy's.  The 
two  together  overflowed  in  a  spark 
ling  current  of  gayety,  which  was  ir- 
resistible. They  seemed  two  divine 
children  sent  out  on  a  mission  to  set 
the  world  at  play.  "What  Edward 
Neal's  more  sensuous  and  matexial 
nature  lacked,  was  supplied  by  the 
finer,  subtler  quality  of  Annie's.  From 
that  first  day  I  could  never  disguise 
from  myself  that  they  seemed,  as  far 
as  mere  physical  life  goes,  the  absol- 
ute counterparts  of  each  other. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  my 
story.  When  young  hearts  are  draw- 
ing together,  summer  days  speed  on 
very  swiftly.  George  Ware,  alas  !  was 
kept  at  the  West  week  after  week, 
until  it  came  to  be  month  after 
month.  My  uncle  and  aunt  seemed 
deliberately  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
drift  of  events.  I  think  they  were  so 
thankful  to  watch  Annie's  bounding 
health  and  happiness,  to  hear  glad 
voices  and  merry  laughs  echoing  all 
day  in  their  house,  that  they  could 
not  allow  themselves  to  ask  whether 
a  new  kernel  of  bitterness,  of  danger, 
lay  at  the  core  of  all  this  fair  seeming. 
As  for  the  children,  they  did  not 
know  that  they  were  loving  each 
other  as  man  and  woman.  Edwai'd 
Neal  was  only  twenty-one,  Annie  but 
nineteen,  and  both  were  singularly 
young  and  innocent  of  soul. 

And  so  it  came  to  be  once  more  the 
early  autumn  ;  the  maple  leaves  were 
beginning  to  be  red,  and  my  chrysan- 
themums had  again  set  their  tiny 
round  disks  of  buds.  Edward  and 
Annie  had   said   no  word  of   love  to 
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each  other,  but  the  whole  town  looked 
on  them  as  lovers,  and  people  began 
to  reply  impatiently  and  incredulously 
to  our  assurances  that  no  engagement 
existed. 

Early  in  Octobei",  George  camehome, 
very  unexpectedly,  taking  even  his 
mother  by  surprise.  H^told  me  after- 
wards that  he  came  at  last  as  one 
warned  of  God.  A  presentiment  of 
evil,  against  which  he  had  struggled 
for  weeks,  finally  so  overwhelmed  him 
that  he  set  off  foi-  home  without  half 
an  hour's  delay.  I  found  him,  on  the 
night  aftei'  his  arrival,  sitting  in  his 
old  place  in  the  big  arm-chair  at  the 
head  of  Annie's  lounge  ;  she  still  clung 
to  some  of  her  old  invalid  ways,  and 
spent  many  evenings  curled  up  like  a 
half-shut  pink  rose  on  the  green 
damask  cushions.  He  looked  worn  and 
thin,  but  glad  and  eager,  and  was  giv- 
ing a  lively  account  of  his  Western 
experiences,  when  the  libiary  door 
opened,  and  coming  in  unannounced, 
with  the  freedom  of  one  at  home,  Ed- 
ward Neal  entered. 

'  0  Edward,  here  is  Cousin  George,' 
exclaimed  Annie,  while  a  wave  of  rosy 
ijlour  spread  over  her  face,  and  half 
iising,  she  took  George's  hand  in  hers 
as  she  leaned  towards  Edward. 

'  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Ware,'  said  Edward,  with  that  inde- 
finable tone  of  gentle  respect  which 
marks  a  very  young  man's  recognition 
of  one  much  older,  whom  he  has  been 
led  to  admire.  '  Annie  has  been  talk- 
ing to  me  about  you  all  summer.  I 
f.eel  as  if  I  knew  you  almost  as  well  as 
she  does.   I  'm  heartily  glad  to  see  you.' 

A  man  of  finer  grain  than  Edwai-d 
Neal  would  have  known  the  whole 
truth  in  that  first  second,  by  the  blank, 
stern  look,  which  spread  like  a  cloud 
over  George  Ware's  face  ;  but  the 
open-hearted  fellow  only  thought  that 
he  had  perhaps  seemed  too  familiar, 
and  went  on — 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ware.  It 
must  appear  strange  to  you  that  I 
took  the  liberty  of  being  so  glad  ;  but 
you  don't  know  how  kindly    I  have 


been  allowed  to  feel  that  your  friends 
here  would  permit  me  to  call  all  their 
friends  mine,'  and  he  glanced  lovingly 
and  confidently  at  my  aunt  and  uncle, 
who  answered  by  such  smiles  as  they 
rarely  gave.  Oh,  no  wonder  they 
loved  this  genial,  frank  sunny  boy, 
who  had  brought  such  light  into  their 
life. 

In  a  moment  George  was  his  cour- 
teous self  again,  and  began  to  express 
his  jileasure  at  meeting  Mr.  Neal,  but 
Annie  interrupted  him. 

'  Oh,  now  don't  be  tiresome ;  of 
course  you  are  to  be  just  as  good 
friends  with  Edward  as  you  are  with 
me  :  sit  down  Edward.  He  is  telling 
us  the  most  delicious  stories.  He  is 
the  dearest  Cousin  George  in  the  world,' 
she  added,  stroking  his  hand  which 
she  still  kept  in  hers. 

It  gave  Edward  no  more  surprise  to 
see  her  do  this  than  it  would  have 
done  to  see  her  sit  in  her  father's  lap. 
Even  I  felt  with  a  sudden  jning  that 
George  Ware  seemed  at  that  moment 
to  belong  to  another  generation  than 
Edward  and  Annie. 

Edward  seated  himself  on  a  low 
cricket  at  the  foot  of  the  lounge,  and, 
looking  up  in  George's  face,  said  most 
winningly — 

'Please  go  on,  Mr.  Ware.'  Then 
he  turned  one  full,  sweet  look  of  greet- 
ing and  welcome  upon  Annie,  who 
l)eamed  back  upon  him  with  such  a 
dift'iised  smile  as  only  the  rarest  faces 
have.  Annie's  smile  was  one  of  her 
gi-eatest  charms.  It  changed  her  whole 
face ;  the  lips  made  but  a  small  part 
of  it ,  no  mortal  ever  saw  it  without 
smiling  in  answer. 

It  was  beyond  George  Wai-e's  power 
long  to  endure  this.  Probably  his  in- 
stinct felt  in  both  Edward's  atmos- 
phere and  Annie's  more  than  we  did. 
He  rose  very  soon  and  said  to  me, '  If 
you  are  going  home  to-night,  Helen, 
will  you  let  me  walk  up  with  you  1  I 
have  business  in  that  part  of  the  town; 
but  I  must  go  now.  Perhaps  that  will 
hurry  you  too  much  V  he  added,  with 
a  tone  which  was  almost  imploring. 
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I  was  only  too  glail  to  go.  Our 
leave-taking  was  very  short.  A  shade 
of  indefinable  trouble  clouded  every 
face  but  Edward's  and  Annie's. 

George  did  not  speak  until  we  had 
left  the  house.  Then  he  stopped  short, 
took  both  my  hands  in  his,  with  a 
grasp  that  both  hurt  and  frightened 
me,  and  exclaimed — 

'  How  dared  you  keep  this  from  me  ! 
How  dared  you  !  ' 

'  O  George,'  I  said,  '  there  was  no- 
thing to  tell.' 

'  Nothing  to  tell !  '  and  his  voice 
grew  hoarse  and  loud.  'Nutliing  to 
tell  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
don't  know,  have  not  known  that 
Annie  loves  that  boy,  that  puppy  ? ' 

I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I 
could  not  speak.     He  went  on — 

'  And  I  trusted  you  so  ;  O  Helen, 
I  can  never  forgive  you.' 

I  murmured,  miserably,  for  I  felt 
myself  in  that  moment  really  guilty — 

*  What  makes  you  think  she  loves 
him?' 

'  You  cannot  deceive  me,  Helen,' 
he  replied.  '  Do  not  torture  me  and 
yourself  by  trying.  Tell  me  now,  how 
long  this  "  Edward  "  has  been  sitting 
by  her  lotmge.     Tell  me  all.' 

Then  I  told  him  all.  It  was  not 
much.  He  had  seen  more  that  even- 
ing, and  so  had  I,  than  had  ever  ex- 
isted before.  His  presence  had  been 
the  one  element  which  had  suddenly 
fletined  that  which  before  had  been 
hardly  recognised. 

He  was  very  quiet  after  the  first 
moment  of  bitterness,  and  asked  me 
to  forgive  his  impatient  words.  When 
he  left  me  he  said — 

'  I  cannot  see  clearly  what  I  ought 
to  do.  Annie's  happiness  is  my  only 
aim.  If  this  boy  can  create  it,  and  I 
cannot — but  he  cannot ;  she  was  as 
utterly  mine  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
woman  to  be.  You  none  of  yoti  knew 
how  utterly  !  Oh,  my  God,  what  shall 
I  do  !  '  and  he  walked  away  feebly 
and  slowly  like  an  old  man  of  seventy. 

The  next  day  Aunt  Ann  sent  for 
me  to  come  to  her.     I  found  her  in 


great  distres.s.  George  had  returned 
to  the  house  after  leaving  me,  and  had 
had  almost  a  stormy  interview  with 
my  uncle.  He  insisted  upon  asking 
Annie  at  once  to  lie  his  wife  ;  making 
no  reference  to  the  past,  but  appear- 
ing at  once  as  her  suitor.  My  uncle 
could  not  forbid  it,  for  he  recognised 
George's  right,  and  he  sympathized 
in  his  suffering.  But  his  terror  was 
insupportable  at  the  thought  of  having 
Annie  agitated,  and  of  the  possible  re- 
sults which  might  follow.  He  implored 
George  to  wait  at  least  a  few  weeks. 

'  What !  and  see  that  young  lover 
at  my  wife's  feet  every  night  !  '  said 
George,  fiercely.  '  No !  I  will  risk 
all,  lose  all,  if  need  be.  I  have  been 
held  back  long  enough,'  and  he  had 
gone  directly  from  my  uncle's  room  to 
Annie  herself. 

In  a  short  time  Annie  had  come  to 
her  mother  in  a  perfect  passion  of 
weeping,  and  told  her  that  Cousin 
George  had  asked  her  to  Vje  his  wife  : 
and  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing ;  and  she  thought  he 
was  very  unkind  to  be  so  angry  with 
her ;  how  could  she  have  supposed 
he  cared  for  her  in  that  way,  when 
he  had  been  like  her  elder  brother  all 
his  life. 

'  Why,  he  seems  almost  as  old  as 
papa,'  said  poor  Annie,  sobbing  and 
ci:ying,  '  and  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  I  should  not  kiss  him  and  put  my 
arms  around  him  if — if — she  could 
not  explain ;  but  she  knew  ! 

Annie  had  gone  to  her  own  room, 
ill.  My  aunt  and  I  sat  together  in 
the  library  silently  crying  ;  we  were 
wretched.  '  Oh,  if  George  would  only 
have  waited,'  said  Aunt  Ann. 

'  I  think  it  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference. Aunty,'  said  I. 

'  No,  I  am  afraid  not,'  replied  she, 
and  each  knew  that  the  other  was 
thinking  of  Edward  Neal. 

George  Ware  left  town  the  next 
day.  He  sent  me  a  short  note.  He 
could  not  see  any  one,  he  said,  and 
begged  me  to  give  a  farewell  kiss  for 
him  to  'the  sweet  mother  of  mv  Annie. 
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For  mine  she  is,  and  will  be  in  heaven, 
though  she  will  be  the  wife  of  Edward 
Neal  on  earth.' 

When  I  next  saw  our  Annie  she 
was  Edward  Neals  promised  bride.  A 
severe  fit  of  illness,  the  result  of  all 
these  excitements,  confined  me  to  my 
room  for  three  weeks  after  George's 
departure ;  and  I  knew  only  from  Aunt 
Ann's  lips  the  events  which  had  fol- 
lowed upon  it. 

George  Ware's  presence  on  that  first 
evening  had  brought  revelation  to  Ed- 
ward Neal  as  well  as  to  all  the  other 
members  of  that  circle.  That  very 
night  he  had  told  his  parents  that 
Annie  would  be  his  wife. 

The  next  night,  while  poor  George 
was  swiftly  borne  away,  Edward  was 
sitting  in  my  uncle's  library  listening 
with  a  blanched  cheek  to  the  story  of 
Annie's  old  engagement.  My  uncle's 
senseof  honour  would  not  let  him  with- 
hold anything  from  the  man  seeking 
her  for  his  wife.  The  pain  soon  passed 
by,  when  he  was  told  that  she  had  that 
very  day  refused  her  cousin,  and  be- 
trayed almost  resentment  at  his  offer. 
Edward  ^Neal  had  not  a  sufficiently 
subtle  nature,  nor  acquaintance  enough 
with  psychological  phenomena  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  fears  for  the  future. 
He  dismissed  it  all  as  an  inexplicable 
result  of  the  disease,  but  a  fixed  fact, 
and  a  great  and  blessed  fortune  for 
him.  My  uncle,  however,  was  less 
easily  assured.  He  insisted  upon  delay, 
and  upon  consulting  the  same  physi- 
cians who  had  studied  Annie's  case 
before.  They  all  agreed  that  she  was 
now  a  perfectly  healthy  and  strong 
woman,  and  that  to  persist  in  any 
farther  recognition  of  the  old  bond, 
after  she  had  so  intelligently  and  em- 
phatically repudiated  all  thought  of 
such  a  relation  to  her  cousin,  was  ab 
surd.  Dr.  Fearing  alone  was  in  doubt. 
He  said  little  ;  but  he  shook  his  head 
and  clasped  his  hands  tight,  and  im- 
plored that  at  least  the  marriage  should 
be  deferred  for  a  year. 

Annie  herself,  however,  refused  to 
consent  to  this  ;  of  course  no  satisfac- 


tory reason  could  be  alleged  for  any 
such  delay  ;  and  she  said  as  frankly  as 
a  little  child,  '  Edward  and  I  have 
loved  each  other  almost  from  the  very 
first  ;  there  is  nothing  for  either  of  us 
to  do  in  life  but  to  make  each  other 
happy ;  and  we  shall  not  leave  papa 
and  mamma,  so  why  should  we  wait?' 

They  were  not  married,  however, 
until  spring.  The  whole  town  stood 
by  in  speechless  joy  and  delight  when 
those  two  beautiful  young  beings  came 
out  from  the  village  church  man  and 
wife.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  peculiar  atmosphere  of 
almost  playful  joyousness  which  they 
ci-eated  whenever  they  appeared  to- 
gether was  something  which  could  not 
be  described,  but  which  diflfused  itself 
like  sunlight. 

We  all  tried  resolutely  to  dismiss 
memory  and  misgivings  from  our 
hearts.  They  seemed  disloyalty  and  sin. 
George  Ware  was  in  India.  George 
Ware's  mother  was  dead.  The  cottage 
among  the  yjines  was  sold  to  strangers, 
and  the  glistening  brown  paths  under 
the  trees  were  neglected  and  unused. 

Edward  and  Annie  led  the  same  gay 
child-like  lives  after  their  marriage  that 
they  had  led  before  :  they  looked  even 
younger  and  gayer  and  sunnier.  When 
they  dashed  cantering  through  the 
river  meadows,  she  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  pale  brown  cui-ls  ffying  in  the 
wind,  and  he  with  close  crisp  black 
hair,  and  the  rich,  dark,  glowing  skin 
of  a  Spaniard,  the  farming  men  turned 
and  rested  on  their  tools,  and  gazed  till 
they  were  out  of  sight.  Sometimes  I 
asked  myself  wonderingly,  '  Are  they 
ever  still,  and  tender,  and  silent  V  'Is 
this  perpetual  overffow  the  whole  of 
love  ? '  But  it  seemed  treason  to  doubt 
in  the  presence  of  such  merry  gladness 
as  shone  in  Annie's  face,  and  in  her 
husband's  too.  It  was  simply  the  in- 
carnate triumph  and  joy  of  young  life. 

The  summer  went  by  ;  the  chrysan- 
themums bloomed  out  white  and  full 
in  my  garden  ;  the  frosts  came,  and 
then  the  winter,  and  then  Annie  told 
me  one  dav  that  before  winter  came 
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again  she  would  Le  a  mother.  She  was 
a  little  sobered  as  she  saw  the  intense 
look  on  my  face. 

'  Why,  darling,  aren't  you  glad  1  I 
thought  you  would  be  almost  as  glad 
as  I  am  myself? '  Annie  sometimes 
misunderstood  me  now. 

'Glad!  O  Annie,' was  all  I  could  say. 

From  that  day  I  had  but  one  thought, 
Annie's  baby.  Together  we  wrought 
all  dainty  marvels  for  its  wardrobe  ; 
together  we  planned  all  possible  events 
in  its  life  :  from  the  outset  I  felt  as 
much  motherhood  to  the  precious  little 
unseen  one  as  Annie  did.  She  used  to 
say  to  me,  often, — 

'  Darling,  it  will  be  half  my  baby, 
and  half  yours.' 

Annie  was  absolutely  ar,d  gloriously 
well  through  the  whole  of  those  mys- 
terious first  months  of  maternity  which 
are  to  so  many  women  exhausting  and 
painful.  Every  nerve  of  her  body 
seemed  strung  and  attuned  to  normal 
and  perfect  harmony.  She  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  stronger  than 
ever,  and  so  glad  that  she  smiled  per- 
petually without  knowing  it.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  old  days,  dear  Dr. 
Fearing's  face  lost  the  anxious  look 
with  which  his  eyes  always  x-ested  upon 
her.  He  was  more  at  ease  about  her 
now. 

Before  light  one  Sunday  morning  in 
December,  a  messenger  rang  furiously 
at  our  bell.  We  had  been  looking  for 
such  tidings,  and  were  not  alai-med.  It 
was  a  fearful  storm  ;  wind  and  sleet 
and  rain  and  darkness  had  attended 
the  coming  of  Annie's  little  '  Sunday 
child  '  into  its  human  life. 

'A  boy — and  Miss  Annie's  all  right,' 
old  Cfesar  said,  with  a  voice  almost  as 
hoarse  as  the  storm  outside ;  and  he 
was  gone  before  we  could  ask  a  ques- 
tion farther. 

In  less  than  an  hour  I  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  Annie's  room.  But  I 
did  not  see  her  until  noon.  Then,  as 
I  crept  softly  into  the  dimly-lighted 
chamber,  the  whole  scene  so  recalled 
her  illness  of  two  years  before  that 
my  heart  stood  still  with  sudden  hor- 


ror, in  spite  of  all  my  joy.  Now,  as 
then,  I  knelt  silently  at  her  bedside^ 
and  saw  the  sweet  face  lying  white- 
and  still  on  the  ])illow. 

She  turned,  and  seeing  me,  smiled 
faintly,  but  did  not  speak. 

At  her  first  glance,  a  speechless  ter- 
ror seized  me.  This  was  my  Annie  ! 
The  woman  who  for  two  years  had 
been  smiling  with  my  Annie's  face 
had  not  been  she  !  The  room  grew 
dark.  I  do  not  know  what  superna- 
tural power  came  to  my  aid  that  I  dice 
not  faint  and  fall. 

Annie  drew  back  the  bed-clothes- 
with  a  slow,  feeble  motion  of  her  right 
hand,  and  pointed  to  the  tiny  little- 
head  nestled  in  her  bosom.  She  smiled 
again,  looked  at  me  gently  and  steadi- 
ly for  a  second,  and  then  shut  her 
eyes.  Presently  I  saw  that  she  was- 
asleep  ;  I  stole  into  the  next  room  and 
sat  down  with  my  face  buried  in  my 
hands. 

In  a  moment  a  light  step  aroused 
me.  Aunt  Ann  stood  before  me,  her 
pale  face  all  aglow  with  delight. 

'  O  Helen,  my  darling !  She  is  so>- 
well.  Thank  God  !  thank  God  ! '  and 
she  threw  her  arms  around  me  andi 
burst  into  tears. 

I  felt  like  one  turned  to  stone. 
Was  I  mad,  or  were  they  ] 

What  had  I  seen  in  that  one  steady 
look  of  Annie's  eyes  1  Was  she  really 
well  1  I  felt  as  if  she  had  already  died   ! 

Agonizingly  I  waited  to  see  Dr> 
Fearing's  face.  He  came  in  before 
tea,  saw  Annie  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
came  down  stairs  rubbing  his  hands- 
and  singing  in  a  low  tone. 

'  1  never  saw  anything  like  that 
child's  beautiful  elasticity  in  my  life,' 
he  said.  '  We  shall  have  her  dancing 
down  stairs  in  a  month.' 

The  cloud  was  utterly  lifted  from 
all  hearts  except  mine.  My  aunt  and 
uncle  looked  at  each  other  with  swim- 
ming eyes.  Edward  tried  to  laugh 
and  look  gay,  but  broke  down  utterly, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  library,  where 
I  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  with 
his  face  buried  in  Annie's  lounge. 
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I  went  home  stupefied,  bewildered. 
I  could  not  sleep.  A  terror-stricken 
instinct  told  me  that  all  was  not  right. 
But  how  should  I  know  more  than 
physician,  mother,  husband  1 

For  ten  days  I  saw  my  Annie  every 
day  for  an  hour.  Her  sweet,  strange, 
gentle,  steady  look  into  my  eyes  when 
we  first  met  always  paralyzed  me  with 
fear,  and  yet  I  could  not  have  told 
why.  There  was  a  fathomless  serenity 
in  her  face  which  seemed  to  me  super- 
human. She  said  very  little.  The 
doctor  had  forbidden  her  to  talk.  She 
slept  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but 
never  allowed  the  baby  to  be  moved 
from  her  arms  while  she  was  awake. 

There  was  a  divine  ecstacy  in  her 
-expression  as  she  looked  down  into  the 
little  face  ;  it  never  seemed  like  hu- 
man motherhood. 

One  day  Edward  came  to  me  and 
said — 

'  Do  you  think  .:innie  is  so  well  as 
they  say  1  I  suppose  they  must  know  ; 
but  she  looks  to  me  as  if  she  had  died 
already,  and  it  were  only  her  glorified 
angel-body  that  lies  in  that  bed  1 ' 

I  could  not  speak  to  him.  I  knew 
then  that  he  had  seen  the  same  thing 
that  I  had  seen  ;  if  his  strong,  rather 
obtuse,  material  nature  had  recognised 
it,  what  could  so  blind  her  mother  and 
father  and  the  doctor  1  I  burst  into 
tears  and  left  him. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  I  saw  a  cloud 
on  Dr.  Fearing's  face.  As  he  left 
Annie's  room  one  morning,  he  stopped 
me  and  said  abruptly — 

'  What  does  Annie  talk  about  1 ' 

'  She  hardly  speaks  at  all,'  I  said. 

'  Ah,'  he  said.  '  Well,  I  have  or- 
dered her  not  to  talk.  But  does  she 
ask  any  questions  1 '  he  continued. 

'  Xo,'  I  said  ;  '  not  of  me.  She  has 
not  asked  one.' 

I  saw  then  that  the  same  vague  fear 
which  was  filling  my  heart  was  taking 
shape  iu  his. 

From  that  moment  he  watched  her 
hourly,  with  an  anxiety  which  soon 
betrayed  itself  to  my  aunt. 

*  William,  why  does  not  Annie  get 


stronger  ? '  she  said  suddenly  to  him 
one  day. 

'  I  do  not  know  why,'  he  answered, 
with  a  solemn  sadness  and  emphasis 
in  his  tone  which  was,  as  I  think  he 
intended  it  to  be,  a  partial  revelation 
to  her,  and  a  warning.  Aunt  Ann 
staggered  to  a  chair  and  looked  at  him 
without  a  word.  He  answered  her 
look  by  one  equally  agonized  and 
silent,  and  left  the  room. 

The  baby  was  now  two  weeks  old. 
Annie  was  no  stronger  than  on  the 
day  of  his  birth.  She  lay  day  and 
night  in  a  tranquil  state,  smiling  with 
inexpressible  sweetness  when  she  was 
spoken  to,  rarely  speaking  of  her  own 
accord,  doing  with  gentle  docility  all 
she  was  told  to  do,  but  looking  more 
and  more  like  a  transfigured  saint.  All 
the  arch,  joyous,  playful  look  was 
gone  ;  there  was  no  added  age  in  the 
look  which  had  taken  its  place  ;  nei- 
ther any  sorrow  ;  but  something  inef- 
fably solemn,  rapt,  removed  from 
earth.  Sometimes, when  Edward  came 
to  her  bedside,  a  great  wave  of  pitying 
tenderness  would  sweep  over  her  face, 
giving  it  such  a  heavenly  look  that  he 
would  fall  on  his  knees. 

'  O  Helen,'  he  said  once,  after  such 
a  moment  as  this,  '  1  shall  go  mad  if 
Annie  does  not  get  well.  I  do  not 
dare  to  kiss  even  her  hand.  1  feel  as 
if  she  never  had  been  mine.' 

At  last  the  day  and  the  hour  and  the 
moment  came  which  I  had  known 
would  come.  Annie  spoke  to  me  in  a 
very  gentle  voice,  and  said — 

'  Helen,  darling,  you  know  I  am 
going  to  die  ? ' 

'  Yes,  dear,  I  think  so,'  I  said,  in  as 
quiet  a  voice  as  hers. 

'  You  knowit  is  betterthat  I  should, 
darling  ? '  she  said,  with  a  trembling 
voice. 

'  Yes,  dear,  I  know  it,'  I  replied. 

She  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  '  I 
am  so  glad,  darling ;  I  thought  you 
knew  it,  but  I  could  not  be  sure.  I 
think  no  one  else  understands.  I  hope 
dear  mamma  will  never  suspect.  You 
will  not  let  her,  if  you  can  help  it ; 
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the  dear  doctor  will  not  tell  her  ;  he 
knows,  though.  Darling,.  I  want  you 
to  have  my  baby.  I  think  Edward 
will  be  willing.  He  is  so  young,  he 
will  be  happy  again  );efore  long  ;  he 
will  not  miss  him.  You  know  Ave 
have  always  said  it  was  partly  your 
baby.  Look  at  his  eyes  now,  Helen,' 
she  said,  turning  the  little  face  to- 
wards me,  and  into  a  full  light. 

I  started.  I  had  never  till  that 
moment  seen  in  them  a  subtle  resem- 
blance to  the  eyes  of  George  Wai-e. 
We  had  said  that  the  baby  had  his 
mother's  eyes — so  he  had  ;  but  there 
had  always  been  a  likeness  between 
Annie's  eyes  and  George's,  though 
her's  were  light-blue,  and  his  of  a  blue 
so  dark  that  it  was  often  believed  to 
be  black.  All  the  Wares  had  a  very 
peculiar  luminousness  of  the  eye ;  it 
was  so  marked  a  family  ti-ait  that  it 
had  passed  into  almost  proverbial  men- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  distin- 
guished beauty  of  the  family.  '  The 
Ware  eye  '  was  always  recognisable, 
no  matter  what  colour  it  had  taken 
from  the  admixture  of  other  blood. 

At  that  moment  I  saw,  and  I  knew 
that  Annie  had  seen,  that  the  baby's 
eyes  were  not  so  much  like  her  own 
as  like  the  deeper,  sadder,  darker  eyes 
of  her  cousin — brave,  hopeless,  dear 
Geoi'ge,  who  was  toiling  under  the  sun 
of  India,  making  a  fortune  for  he 
knew  not  whom. 

We  neither  of  us  spoke  ;  presently 
the  little  unconscious  eyes  closed  in 
sweet  sleep,  and  Annie  went  on,  hold- 
ing him  close  to  her  heart. 

'  You  see,  dear,  poor  mamma  wall 
not  be  able  to  bear  seeing  him  after  I 
die.  Common  mothers  would  love 
him  for  my  sake.  But  mamma  is  not 
like  other  women.  She  will  come 
very  soon  where  I  am,  poor  mamma  ; 
and  then  you  will  have  to  take  papa 
home  to  your  house,  and  papa  will 
have  comfort  in  little  Henry.  But 
he  must  be  your  baby,  Helen.  I  shall 
speak  to  Edward  about  it  soon.' 

She  was  not  strong  enough  to  talk 
long.  She  shed  no  tears,  however,  and 


looked  as  calm  as  if  s.ne  wer3  tellin"^ 
me  of  pleasant  plans  for  a  cominfj- 
earthly  summer.  I  also  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  felt  strangely  free  from  sor- 
row. Her  absolute  spirituality  bore 
me  up.  It  was  as  if  I  spoke  with  her 
in  heaven,  thousands  of  centuries  after 
all  human  perplexities  had  passed 
away. 

After  this  day  she  grew  rapidlv 
weaker.  She  had  no  pain.  There  was 
not  a  single  physical  symptom  in  her 
case  which  the  science  of  medicine 
could  name  or  meet.  There  was  liter- 
ally nothing  to  be  done  for  her.  Nei- 
ther tonic  nor  stimulant  produced  the 
least  effect.  She  was  noiselessly  sink- 
ing out  of  life,  as  very  old  people 
sometimes  die,  without  a  single  jar, 
or  shock,  or  struggle.  Her  beautiful 
serenity  and  entire  freedom  from  suf- 
fering blinded  Aunt  Ann's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  dying.  This  was  a 
great  mercy,  and  we  were  all  careful 
not  by  a  word  or  look  to  rouse  her  to 
the  truth.  To  all  her  mother's  in- 
quiries Annie  invariably  replied,  'Bet- 
ter, dear  mamma,  better,  only  verv 
weak,'  and  Aunt  Ann  believed,  until 
the  very  last,  that  the  spring  would 
make  her  well  again. 

Edward  Neal's  face  during  these 
weeks  was  like  the  face  of  a  man 
lost  in  a  trackless  desert,  seeking  vainly 
for  some  sign  of  road  to  save  his  life. 
Sickness  and  death  were  as  foreign  to 
the  young,  vital,  irrepressible  currents 
of  his  life,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bird  or 
an  antelope.  But  it  was  not  now  with 
him  the  mere  bewildered  grief  of  a 
sensuous  animal  nature,  such  as  I 
should  have  anticipated  that  his  grief 
would  be.  He  dimly  felt  the  truth, 
and  was  constantly  terrified  by  it.  He 
came  into  Annie's  presence  move  and 
more  reverently  each  day.  He  gazed 
speechlessly  into  her  eyes,  which  rest- 
ed on  him  always  with  angelic  com- 
passion and  tenderness,  but  with  no 
more  look  of  human  wifely  thought 
than  if  he  and  she  were  kneeling  side 
by  side  before  God's  white  throne. 
Sometimes  he  dared  not  touch   even 
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SO  much  as  the  hand  on  which 
his  own  wedding  ring  rested.  Some- 
times he  would  kneel  by  the  bed- 
side and  bury  his  face  and  weep  like 
a  little  child.  Then  he  would  throw 
himself  on  his  horse  and  gallop  away 
and  not  come  home  until  twilight, 
when  he  was  always  found  on  Annie's 
lounge  in  the  library.  One  night 
when  I  went  to  him  there  he  said,  in 
a  tone  so  solemn  that  the  voice  did 
not  sound  like  his, — 

'  Helen,  there  is  something  I  do  not 
v.nderstand  about  Annie.  Do  people 
always  seem  so  when  they  are  going  to 
■die  1  I  do  not  dare  to  ask  her  if  she 
loves  me.  Ifeel  justas  much  awe  of  her 
as  if  she  had  been  in  heaven.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  if  I  must  be  going  mad, 
for  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  as  if  she 
had  ever  been  my  wife.' 

'  She  never  has,  poor  boy,'  I  thought, 
but  I  only  stroked  his  hair  and  said 
nothing ;  wondering  in  my  heart  at 
t.he  certainty  with  which  in  all  natures 
iove  knows  how  to  define,  conquer,  re- 
•claim  his  own. 

The  day  before  Annie  died  she  ask- 
ed for  her  jewel-case,  and  spent  several 
hours  in  looking  over  its  contents  and 
telling  me  to  whom  they  should  be 
given.  I  observed  that  she  seemed  to 
be  searching  uneasily  for  something 
she  could  not  find. 

'  What  is  it,  dear  1 '  I  said.  She 
hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then  re- 
plied,— 

'  Only  a  little  ring  I  had  when  I 
was  a  girl.' 

'When  you  were  a  girl,  my  dar- 
ling ! '  I  exclaimed.  She  smiled  gently 
and  said, — - 

'  I  feel  like  an  old  woman  now.  Oh, 
here  it  is,'  she  added,  and  held  it  out 
to  me  to  open  for  her  the  tiny  pad- 
lock-shaped locket  which  hung  from 
it.  It  had  become  so  tightly  fastened 
together  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty I  could  open  it.  When  I  did  so, 
I  saw  lying  in  the  hollow  a  little  ring 
of  black  hair,  and  1  remembered  that 
Annie  had  worn  the  ring  when  she 
was  twelve  years  old. 


She  asked  me  to  cut  a  few  of  the 
silky  hairs  from  the  baby's  head,  and 
then  one  little  curl  from  her  own,  and 
laying  them  with  the  other,  she  shut 
the  locket  and  asked  for  a  piece  of 
paper  and  pencil.  She  wrote  one  word 
with  great  difficulty,  folded  the  ring 
in  the  paper,  wrote  another  word  on 
the  outside,  and  laid  it  in  a  corner  of 
the  jewel-case.  Then  she  sank  back 
on  the  pillows,  and  slipping  her 
left  hand  under  her  cheek  said  she 
was  very  tired,  and  almost  instantly 
fell  into  a  gentle  sleep.  She  did  not 
wake  until  twilight.  I  was  to  sleep 
on  the  lounge  in  her  room  that  night, 
and  when  she  woke  I  was  preparing  it. 

*  Darling,'  she  said,  'could  you  sleep 
as  well  in  my  big  chair,  which  can  be 
tipped  back  1 ' 

'  Certainlv,  sweet,'  I  said  ;  '  but 
why  ? ' 

'  Because  that  can  be  drawn  up  so 
much  nearer  me  ;  it  will  be  like  sleep- 
ing together.' 

At  nine  o'clock  the  nurse  brought 
the  baby  in  and  laid  him  in  Annie's 
bosom,  sound  asleep.  Annie  would 
not  let  him  lie  anywhere  else,  and  was 
so  grieved  at  any  remonstrance,  that 
the  doctor  said  she  must  be  indulged 
in  the  desire.  When  she  was  awake 
and  was  not  speaking  to  us,  her  eyes 
never  left  the  baby's  face. 

She  turned  over,  with  her  face  to 
the  chair  in  which  I  lay,  and  reached 
out  her  left  hand  towards  me.  I  took 
it  in  mine,  and  so,  with  our  hands 
clasped  above  the  little  sleeping  baby, 
we  said  '  good-night '  to  each  other. 

'  I  feel  much  better  to-night  than  I 
have  for  some  days,  dear  Helen,'  she 
said  ;  '  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  all 
three  slept  until  morning.' 

Very  soon  I  saw  that  she  was 
asleep.  I  watched  her  face  for  a  long 
time  ;  it  was  perfectly  colourless  and 
very  thin,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  look 
of  illness  on  it.  The  ineffable  serenity, 
the  holy  peace,  made  it  look  like  the 
face  of  one  who  had  been  transfigured, 
translated  ;  who  had  not  known  and 
who  never  could  know  any  death.     I 
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cannot  account  for  the  sweet  calm 
which  I  felt  through  all  these  weeks. 
I  shed  no  tears  ;  I  did  not  seem  even 
to  sorrow.  I  accepted  all,  as  Annie 
herself  accepted  it,  without  wonder, 
without  murmur.  During  the  long 
hours  of  this  last  night,  1  lived  over 
every  hour  of  her  precious,  beautiful 
life,  as  I  had  known  and  shared  it, 
until  the  whole  seemed  to  me  one 
fragrant  and  perfect  flower,  ready  to 
be  gathered  and  worn  in  the  bosom  of 
angels.     At  last  I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  wakened  by  a  low  murmur 
from  the  baby,  who  stirred  uneasily. 
Annie's  hand  was  still  locked  in  mine; 
as  I  sought  to  disengage  it  cautiously, 
I  felt,  with  a  sudden  horror,  that  the 
fingers  were  lifeless.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet  and  bent  over  her  ;  she  did  not 
breathe.  Out  of  that  sweet  sleep  her 
body  had  passed  into  another  which 
would  know  no  waking,  and  her  soul 
had  awakened  free.  Slowly  I  with- 
drew the  little  sleeping  baby  from  her 
arms  and  carried  it  to  the  nurse.  Then 
I  went  to  Dr.  Fearing's  room  ;  he  had 
slept  in  the  house  for  a  week  ;  I  found 
him  dressed,  but  asleep  on  a  lounge. 
He  had  lain  in  this  way,  he  told  me, 
for  four  nights,  expecting  that  each 
w-ould  be  the  last.  When  I  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  he  opened  his 
eyes,  without  surprise  or  alarm,  and 
said, — 

'  Did  she  wake  ? ' 

'  No,'  I  i-eplied,  and  that  was  all. 

The  day  was  just  breaking  ;  as  the 
dark  gi'ey  and  red  tints  cleared  and 
rolled  away,  and  left  a  pale  yellow 
sky,  the  morning  star,  which  1  could 
see  from  Annie's  bedside,  faded  and 
melted  in  the  pure  ether.  Even  while 
I  was  looking  at  it,  it  vanished,  and  I 
thought  that,  like  it,  Annie's  bi-ight 
soul,  disappearing  fi-om  my  sight,  had 
blended  in  eternal  da  v. 


This  was  four  years  ago.  My  Aunt 
Ann  died,  as  Annie  had  said  she  would, 
in  a  very  few  months  afterwards.  Mv 
uncle  came,  a  broken  and  trembling 
man,  to  live  with  us,  and  Edward  Neal 
gladly  gave  his  little  son  into  my 
hands,  as  Annie  had  desired.  He  went 
abroad  immediately,  finding  it  utterly 
impossible  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
scenes  of  his  lost  happiness.  He  came 
back  in  two  yeai-s,  bringing  a  bright 
young  wdfe  with  him,  a  sunnv-haired 
English  girl,  who,  he  said,  was' so  mar- 
vellously like  Annie.  She  is  like  the 
Annie  whom  he  knew  ] 

Every  day  their  baby  boy  is  brought 
to  our  house  to  see  his  brother  ;  but  I 
think  two  children  of  one  name  never 
before  looked  so  unlike. 

My  little  Henry  is  the  centre  of  his 
grandfather's  life  and  of  mine.  He  is 
a  pensive  child,  and  has  never  been 
strong  ;  but  his  beauty  and  sweetness 
are  such  that  we  often  tremble  when  we 
look  in  his  face  and  remember  Annie. 

George  Ware  is  still  in  India.  Every 
ship  brings  brave  sweet  letters  and 
gifts  for  the  baby.  I  sent  him  the  little 
paper  which  I  found  in  the  corner  of 
Annie's  jewel-case,  bearing  his  name. 
I  knew  that  it  was  for  him  when  I 
saw  her  feeble  hands  laying  the  baby's 
hair  and  hers  together  in  the  locket. 

In  November  Annie's  grave  is  snowy 
with  white  chrysanthemums.  She 
loved  them  better  than  any  other 
fiowers,  and  I  have  made  the  little  hil- 
lock almost  into  a  thicket  of  them. 

In  George  Ware's  last  letter  he 
wrote  : — 

'  When  the  baby  is  ten  years  old  I 
shall  come  home.  He  will  not  need  me 
till  then  ;  till  then,  he  is  better  in 
your  hands  alone;  after  that  I  can 
help  you.' 

THE    EXD. 
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BY  MRS.  FRANCIS  RYE,  BARRIE. 


DURING  the  years  of  1878  and 
1879  there  have  been  exhibited 
in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society,  loan  collections  of 
drawings,  by  recently  deceased  artists. 
These  interesting  exhibitions  have 
been  increased  in  value  by  the  notes 
Avritten  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  illustration 
of  the  drawings.  As  these  notes  are 
most  instructive  and  not  very  easily 
procured,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to  have 
a  short  summary  presented  to  them, 
containing  as  much  of  Ruskin  and  as 
little  of  other  matter  as  possible. 

The  drawings  first  exhibited  were 
those  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A. — one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number — and 
all  lent  by  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  whose 
admiration  of  and  power  of  under- 
standing this  master  has  justly  led 
people  to  call  him  the  Apostle  of 
Turner.  The  pictures  were  arranged, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  painted,  No. 
1,  being  'a  di-awing  of  his  earliest 
boyhood,'  entitled,  '  The  Dover  Mail,' 
and  the  last  ones  being  executed  be- 
tween 1840  and  181-"),  Turner  dying 
in  18.51.  Ruskin  divides  them  into  ten 
groups,  viz.:  1,  School  Days;  2,  The 
Rock  Foundations,  Switzerland  ;  3, 
Dreamland,  Italy  ;  1,  Reality,  England 
at  Rest  ;  •>,  Reality,  England  Dis- 
quieted ;  6,  Meditation,  England  Pass- 
ing away  ;  7,  Minstrelsy,  The  Passi 
onate  Pilgrim;  8,  Morning,  By  the  Ri- 
verside; y,  Again  the  Alps;  10,  Sunset. 
Of  these  the  group  entitled,  Dream- 
land, is  the  most  beautiful,  and  Ruskin 
says,  that  of  '  all  these  drawings  there 
is   but   one  criticism    possible, — they 


"cannot  be  better  done."  Standards  of 
exquisitest,  landscape  art,  the  first  of 
such  existent  among  men,  and  unsur- 
passable. ' 

Of  'Vesuvius  Angry,' a  lovely  water 
colour,  representing  the  mountain  in  a 
state  of  eruption,  and  a  fellow  picture 
to  the  one  next  it,  called  '  Vesuvius 
Calm,'  Ruskin  says,  '  I  am  very  thank- 
ful to  possess  these  companion  draw- 
ings, but  chiefly  this  one,  because  the 
engraving  from  it  was  the  first  piece 
of  Turner  I  ever  saw. 

'  It  was  published  by  Smith  and 
Elder  in  their  annual,  "Friendship's 
OflPering,"  when  I  w^as  a  mere  boy  ;  and 
what  between  my  love  of  volcanoes 
and  geology — my  delight  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  story  of  '  '  The  Little  Mer- 
chants,"— and  my  unconscious  sense  of 
real  art,  I  used  to  feast  on  that  engrav- 
ing every  evening  for  months,  and 
return  to  it  again  and  again  for  years, 
before  I  knew  anything  either  about 
drawing,  or  Turner  or  myself.  It  is  a 
most  valued  possession  to  me  now, 
also,  because  it  proves  irrefragably 
that  Turner  was  reserving  his  power, 
while  he  made  all  these  tender  and 
beautiful  drawings  ;  that  he  had  al- 
ready within  himself  the  volcano  of  a 
fiercer  fire  ;  and  that  it  was  no  change 
of  principle  or  temper,  but  the  pro- 
gressive expression  of  his  entire  mind 
which  led  him,  as  life  wore  on,  to  his 
so-called  "extravagant  w^ork."'. 

For  these  two  drawings.  Turner  him- 
self only  received  1 5  guineas  each,  but 
the  pair  cost  Ruskin  over  .550  guineas 
at  Christie's. 

The  drawing  in  group  5,  called '  On 
the  March,  Winchelsea,'  which  repre- 
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seiits  a  regiment  of  tired  soldiers  stag- 
gering up  a  hill  to  their  quarters,  was 
given  to  Ruskin  by  his  father,  for  a 
birthday  present,  and  it  used  to  hang 
in  his  rooms  at  Oxford.  '  No  mortal 
would  believe,'  he  says,  '  and  now  I 
can  scarcely  understand  myself,  the 
quantity  of  pleasure  it  gave  me.  At 
that  time  I  loved  storm,  and  dark 
wt3ather,  and  soldiei'S.  Now,  I  want 
blue  sky,  pure  air,  and  peace.' 

In  this  collection.  Castle  and  Abbey 
alternate  with  sea-pieces  and  water- 
falls, mountain  scenery  and  cloud 
effects.  Truly  to  appreciate  Turner's 
wonderful  versatility,  we  ought  to 
*  remember  what  division  of  subject 
there  used  to  be  among  old  painters — 
how  Hobbima  and  Both  were  always 
in  thickets,  Cuyp  in  calm  fields,  Van- 
develde  on  grey  sea — and  then  think 
how  this  man  is  woodman  or  seaman, 
or  cragsman,  or  eagle  in  cloud,  at  his 
will.' 

An  interesting  account  of  how  the 
veiy  beautiful  picture  of  the  '  Pass  of 
the  Splugen  '  came  into  Mr.  Euskin's 
hands,  may  be  gathered  from  this  little 
note  book.  Between  the  years  1840 
and  1845,  Turner,  contrary  to  his 
xisual  custom,  made  some  sketches  of 
Alpine  Scenery,  intending  if  he  could 
get  orders  to  realize  ten  drawings  from 
tbem.  Those  who  gave  orders  for  pic- 
tures were  to  choose  the  sketches 
that  they  wished  realized.  But  before 
they  were  shown  to  any  one  Turner 
painted  four  of  the  drawings  as  speci- 
mens. One  of  these  was  the  Splugen 
Pass,  of  which  Buskin  says  he  '  saw  it 
in  an  instant  to  be  the  noblest  Alpine 
drawing  Turner  had  ever  till  then 
made.'  However,  as  his  father  was 
abroad,  Ruskin  was  not  able  to  buy  it, 
and  the  other  friends  of  Turner  w^ho 
saw  it  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  it, 
or  quite  understand  any  of  these  draw- 
ings, and  complained  that  his  style 
was  changed.  The  three  others  were 
nevertheless  sold,  and  some  sketches 
chosen  to  be  realized,  but  the  '  Pass  of 
the  Splugen '  remained. 

'  When  Turner  came  to  hear  how 
3 


things  were  going  on,'  writes  Mr.  Rus- 
kin, '  three  out  of  the  four  pattern 
drawings  he  had  shown  were  really 
bought — ' 

'  And  not  that,'  said  Turner,  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  the  '  Pass  of  the  Splu- 
gen ; ' — but  said  no  more  ! 

'  I  came  and  saw  the  ''  Pass  of  the 
Splugen"  again,  and  heard  how  things 
were  going  on,  and  I  knew  well  why 
Turner  had  said,  "  And  not  that."  ' 

'  The  next  day  another  friend,  Mr. 
Munro,  of  Novar,  came  and  looked  at 
it,  and  he  also  knew  why  Turner  had 
said  "not  t/uit,"  and  made  up  his 
mind  and  bought  the  "  Pass  of  the 
Sj^lngen."' 

This  picture  was  afterwards  sold  at 
Christie's,    and    was   not  at   first  in- 
cluded in  this  collection.      But  before 
Mr.  Ruskin  had  finished  writing  these 
notes,  he  was  taken  very  seriously  ill. 
His  illness  caused   the  very  gravest 
anxiety  to  his  friends  and  admirei's, 
I    and  the  readers  of  this  magazine  can- 
I   not  have  forgotten  the  numerous  bul- 
j   letins  of  his  health  that  were  issued  in 
!   the  daily  papers. 

However  he  got  better,  though  he 
himself  says  that  '  without  abandoning 
any  of  my  former  aims,  I  must  not 
for  many  a  day — if  ever — resume  my 
former  activities.'  On  his  recovery 
his  friends  presented  him  with  '  the 
long-coveted  drawing  of  the  Splugen,' 
which  was  at  once  added  to  the  col- 
lection. 

These  ten  drawings  were  valued  at 
only  eighty  guineas  each,  but  Ruskin 
afterwards  sold  one  of  them  for  a 
thousand  pounds. 

Besides  the  works  of  Turner,  there 
were  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  gallery,  several  drawings 
by  Ruskin,  to  serve  as  illustrations  of 
Turner's  manner  and  style,  and  to  act 
as  guides  to  the  student,  by  this 
means  enforcing  upon  his  notice  cer- 
tain rules  and  principles  of  art  often 
forgotten  or  unheeded.  In  this  way 
Ruskin  particularly  directs  the  pupil 
towards  Truth  and  Accuracy,  urges 
him  to  endeavour  to  see  what  is  beau- 
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tiful  before  he  tries  to  render  it ;  re- 
minds him  that  too  much  care  and 
thought  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  a 
picture,  though  too  much  misdirected 
execution  may.  Speaking  of  one 
sketch  of  Turner's,  he  says  :  '  Assur- 
edly from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  was  all  the  time  that  Turner 
gave  to  this  drawing  ;  but,  mind  you, 
the  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
by  such  a  master,  are  better  in  result 
than  ten  yeai's'  labour  would  be — 
only/  after  tlm  ten  yearii  labour  has 
been  given  first.' 

Be  sure  of  your  facts,  is  the  lesson 
Ruskin  is  never  weary  of  inculcating. 

The  Master's  words,  '  Love  the 
Truth,  and  the  Truth  will  make  you 
free,'  may  be  applied  usefully  to  all 
arts  and  sciences. 

'  No  judgment  of  art  is  possible  to 
any  person  who  does  not  love  it,'  Rus- 
kin tells  us  ■  '  and  only  great  and  good 
art  can  be  truly  loved  ;  nor  that  with- 
ovit  time  and  the  most  devoted  atten- 
tion. ' 

*  Foolish  and  ambitious  persons 
think  they  can  form  their  judgment 
by  seeing  much  art  of  all  kinds.  They 
see  all  the  pictures  in  Italy  ; — all  the 
architecture  in  the  world — and  merely 
make  themselves  as  incapable  of  judg- 
ment as  a  worn-out  Dictionary.' 

'  To  have  well  studied  one  picture 
by  Tintoretto,  one  by  Luini,  one  by 
Angelico,  and  a  couple  of  Turner's 
drawings,  will  teach  a  man  more  than 
to  have  catalogued  all  the  galleries  of 
Europe.' 

This  short  notice  of  Ruskin's  Notes 
on  the  Turner  Drawings,  must  not  be 
closed  without  some  mention  made  of 
that  story  which  is  in  everybody's 
mouth, —  namely  that  Turner  said  : 
*  Ruskin  saw  things  in  his  pictures 
that  he  himself  had  not  thought  of.' 

Ruskin  says  that  '  nothing  j)uts  me 
more  "  beside  myself  "  than  this  vul- 
gar assertion.' 

The  Rev.  W.  Kingsley,  who  adds 
a  word  or  two  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  remarks  : 
'  By  anything  like  a  f u.  1  rendering  of 


a  natural  scene  ideas  will  be  caused 
in  the  spectator  like  those  the  actual 
scene  would  have  excited,  and  so 
thoughts  may  arise  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  in  looking  at  a  good  picture 
which  really  belong  to  the  picture  but 
which  had  not  been  dwelt  on  definitely 
by  the  painter. 

'  Had  anything  like  this  been  the 
burden  of  the  story,  it  might  have 
been  credible  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  disparag- 
ing both  Turner  and  Ruskin  by  some 
one  who  knew  neither.' 

Of  the  184  sketches  by  Prout  and 
Hunt  exhibited  last  year,  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  were  by  Prout,  and 
sixty-five  by  W.  Hunt.  They  were 
shown  in  the  same  gallery  in  Bond 
Street,  as  were  the  Turner  drawings 
of  the  year  before.  The  change  from 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  fashionable 
and  busy  Bond  Street  into  this  quiet, 
cool  room,  hung  with  heavy  curtains 
to  keep  out  what  little  sound  could 
enter,  was  most  remarkable.  How 
light  and  pleasant  it  was  ;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  crowd  of  sightseers,  who 
merely  meet  because  it  is  '  the  thing  ' 
to  do,  was  indeed  pleasurable  ! 

Those  who  entered  this  gallery  were 
only  a  few,  silent  admirers  who  came 
to  look  and  learn. 

How  one  is  teased  at  the  Royal 
Academy  by  stupid,  irrelevant  re- 
marks made  in  loud  tones  meant  to 
be  heard ;  how  one  is  pushed  and 
jostled  and  crushed  !  How  some  per- 
sons will  forget  that  they  are  not  the  ^ 
only  visitors  in  the  room,  and  endea-  fl 
vour  to  get  a  favourable  view  of  a  pet  " 
picture  by  standing  a  few  feet  away 
from  it,  and  flinging  back  their  heads; 
the  result  instantly  being,  either  that 
the  individual  falls  into  the  arms  of 
some  one  behind,  who  was  poking  over 
the  catalogue  and  unprepared  for  the 
attack,  or  else  the  space  in  front  is 
immediately  filled  up  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pass  on.  But  there  was  no- 
thing of  this  in  Bond  Street.  Tho.se 
who  paid  their  shilling  and  passed 
through  the  quiet  passages,  decorated 
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•with  charming  photot:ra[)h3  after  P^ey- 
nolds  and  Gainsborough's  most  atti'ac- 
tive  paintings,  such  as  the  'Strawberry 
Girl,'  and  '  Innocence,'  and  some  of 
the  lovely  duchesses  and  countesses  of 
the  period, — found  all  quiet  and  peace- 
ful within,  and  could  give  themselves 
up  for  a  few  hours  of  real  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment. 

The  great  strides  made  during  the 
last  half  century  in  water-coiour  })aint- 
ing,  render  i*^i  difficult  at  the  present 
time  to  give  Prout  and  Hunt  their 
right  position  as  artists.  No  other 
branch  of  pictorial  art  has  made  such 
wonderful  progress  ;  yet  every  lover 
of  what  is  simply  beautiful  cannot  but 
admire  the  apple-blossom,  the  lilac,  or 
the  fungus  of  Hunt.  While  those  who 
remember  the  '  perhaps  slightly  fenny 
atmosphere  of  English  common  sense,' 
to  which  artists  then  restricted  them- 
selves, will  delight  in  Prout's  truthful 
delineations  of  the  oLl  churches,  ab- 
beys and  streets  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  Ruskin  informs  us  'that 
it  became  by  common  and  tacit  con- 
sent Mr.  Prout's  privilege,  and  it  re- 
mained his  privilege  exclusively,  to 
introduce  foreign  elements  of  romance 
and  amazement.  In  contrast  with  our 
Midland  locks  and  barges,  his  "  On 
the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,"  was  an 
Arabian  enchantment ;  among  the 
mildly  elegiac  country  churchyards  of 
Llangollen  or  Stoke  Pogis,  his  "  Sepul- 
chral Monuments  at  Verona "  were 
Shakespearian  tragedy  ;  and  to  us 
who  had  just  come  into  the  room  out 
of  Finsbury  or  Mincing  Lane,  his 
"  Street  in  Nuremburg  "  was  a  Ger- 
man fairy  tale.' 

Both  W.  Hunt  and  S.  Prout  were 
Londoners,  Prout  living  at  Brixton, 
and  Hunt,  Buskin  tells  us  '  was  only 
properly  at  home  in  the  Hampstead 
Road,  and  never  painted  a  cluster  of 
nuts  without  some  expression,  visible 
onough  by  the  manner  of  their  pre- 
sentation, of  the  pleasure  it  was  to 
him  to  see  them  in  the  shell,  instead 
of  in  a  bag  at  the  green  grocers.' 

They  were  not  fashionable  men,  nor 


men  of  great  means,  and  their  evenings 
were  usually  spent  in  their  own  quiet 
homes,  for  '  a  spring  levee  of  English 
peeresses  and  foreign  ambassadors 
could  not  be  invited  by  the  modest 
painter  whose  only  studio  was  his 
little  back-j)ai-lour,  commanding  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  scullery  steps  and  the 
water-butt.' 

Hunt's  peculiar  style  and  manner 
of  drawing  can  be  best  described  by 
the  following  quotation  from  the 
Notes  : — '  Mr.  Hunt's  early  drawings 
depended  for  their  peculiar  charm  on 
the  most  open  and  simple  management 
of  transparent  colour ;  and  his  later 
ones,  for  their  highest  attainments, 
on  the  flexibility  of  a  pigment  which 
yielded  to  the  slightest  touch  and 
softest  motion  of  a  hand  always  more 
sensible  than  firm.'  'The  feelings 
shown  in  the  works  of  Hunt,  and  of 
the  school  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated, directly  reverse  those  of  the 
preceding  age.  So  far  from  being 
garlanded  into  any  polite  symmetry, 
his  primroses,  fresh  from  the  bank, 
and  hawthorns,  white  from  the  hedge, 
confess  at  once  their  artless  origin  in 
the  village  lane, — having  evidently 
been  gathered  only  at  the  choice,  and 
thrown  down  at  the  caprice,  of  the 
farmer's  children,  and  cheerfully  dis- 
claim all  hope  of  ever  contributing  to 
the  splendours  or  felicities  of  the 
great.  The  bloom  with  which  he  be- 
dews the  grape,  the  frosted  gold  with 
which  he  frets  the  pine,  are  spent 
chiefly  to  show  what  a  visible  grace 
there  is  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  we  may  sometimes  feel  that  it 
is  rude  to  touch,  and  swinish  to  taste; 
and  the  tenderness  of  hand  and  thought 
that  soothe  the  rose-grey  breast  of  the 
fallen  dove,  and  weave  the  couch  of 
moss  for  its  quiet  wings,  proflfer  no 
congratulation  to  the  spectator  on  the 
future  flavour  of  the  bird  in  a  fire.' 

Buskin  divides  Hunt's  work  into 
six  classes  :  Class  I. — Drawings  illus- 
trative of  rural  life  in  its  vivacity  and 
purity.  Of  this  class  there  were  sev- 
eral examples.      Class   II. — Country 
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life  with  endeavour  to  add  interest  to 
it  by  passing  sentiment,  such  as  '  The 
Wanderers,'  and  'Devotion.'  Class  III. 
— Country  life  with  some  expression  of 
its  degradation,  either  by  gluttony, 
cowardice,  or  rudeness,  of  which  '  Tiie 
Gipsies,'  '  very  powerful  and  historic 
in  its  kind,'  and  '  Boy  startled  by  a 
Wasp,'  are  examples.  Class  IV, — 
Flower  pieces,  including  some  fruit 
pieces  and  the  fungi.  There  were 
eight  fine  specimens  of  this  class  in 
the  room ,  the  best  being  '  A  Bird's 
Nest,  with  May-blossom,' — '  a  little 
overworked,'  says  Ruskin,  '  but  very 
glorious, — soft  and  scented,  I  think, 
if  you  only  wait  a  little,  and  make- 
believe  very  much.'  Class  V.- — Fruit 
pieces.  Class  VI.  — Dead  Animals.  Of 
the  Fruit  pieces  is  one  entitled  '  Love 
what  you  study,  study  what  yovi  love,' 
which  calls  forth  Ruskin's  remark, 
'  All  modern  painters  in  a  nutshell  of 
a  sentence,  and  the  painted  nutshell 
perfect.' 

Sir  F,  J.  Palgrave  says  of  Hunt,  in 
one  of  his  Handbooks :  '  His  mar- 
vellous feeling  for  colour  and  original- 
ity of  execution  could  not  exist,  how- 
ever limited  his  range  of  subjects, 
without  the  companionship  of  true 
imagination.  Within  what  he  at- 
tempts, the  supremacy  of  William 
Hunt  is  absolute.  Whilst  Lewis  has 
brought  the  life  of  Italy  and  Egypt 
home,  with  equal  insight  and  power 
of  i-endering.  Hunt  has  glorified  our 
own  fruits  and  flowers  for  us  with  a 
mastery  almostunknownto  any  former 
painter. ' 

Samuel  Pi-out  was  born  in  1783, 
and  died  in  1852.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  though  he  suf- 
fered much  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  from  the  efiects  of  a  sun-stroke  in 
his  youth,  yet  he  laboured  on  to  the 
very  end.  He  tx'avelled  much  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  whence  he 
brought  home  numberless  sketches  of 
cathedrals,  churches,  palaces,  corners 
of  quaint  streets,  and  anything  that 
struck  him  as  being  picturesque. 

Prout  was  nothing  of  a  colourist, 


'  his  method  of  work  was  entirely 
founded  on  the  quite  elementary 
qualities  of  white  paper  and  black 
Cumberland  lead  ;  and  expressly  ter^ 
minated  within  the  narrow  range  of 
prismatic  efl'ects  producible  by  a  brown 
or  blue  outline,  with  a  wash  of  ochre 
or  cobalt.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  preface  tells  us 
how  much  he  himself  owed  to  a  little 
drawing  of  Front's,  called  '  The  Eng- 
lish Cottage,'  which  was  bought  by 
his  grandfather,  and  '  hung  in  the 
corner  of  our  little  dining-parlour  at 
Heme  Hill  as  early  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, and  had  a  most  fateful  and  con- 
tinual power  over  my  childish  mind. 
Men  are  made  what  they  finally  be- 
come, only  by  the  external  accidents 
which  are  in  harmony  with  their 
inner  natui'e. 

'  I  was  not  made  a  student  of  Gothic 
merely  because  this  little  drawing  of 
Prout's  was  the  first  I  knew ;  but  the 
hereditary  love  of  antiquity  and  thirst 
for  country  life,  which  were  as  natural 
to  me  as  a  little  jackdaw's  taste  for 
steeples  or  dabchicks  for  reeds,  were 
directed  and  tempered  in  a  very  defin- 
ite way  by  the  qualities  of  this  single- 
and  simple  drawing.' 

It  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  taken 
in  Prout's  drawings,  when  we  recollect 
that  many  of  the  originals  he  sketched 
from  will  never  be  seen  again.  Those 
monasteries,  hospitals,  chapels  and 
churches,  are  not  now  what  they  once 
were,  and  '  one  day  perhaps,  even 
France  herself  will  be  grateful  to  the 
wandering  Londoner,  who  drew  them 
as  they  once  were,  and  copied,  with- 
out quite  understanding  every  sign 
and  word  on  them.' 

The  drawings  in  the  exhibition  were 
arranged  to  '  illustrate  the  outgoing 
course  of  an  old-fashioned  continental 
tour,  beginning  at  Calais  and  ending 
at  Rome.' 

No.  I. — The  sketch  of  Calais  'on. 
the  spot,'  was  one  of  Prout's  finest 
drawings  ;  perfectly  accurate  and  with- 
out mannerism.  Another  fine  one  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Wulfran,  Abbeville, 
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-which  'faithfully  represents  this  wes- 
tern pile  of  tracery  and  fretwork,  with 
the  filial  richness  of  the  tim her  houses 
that  once  stood  round  it. 

It  would  be  merely  doing  the  work 
of  a  catalogue  to  run  over  the  names 
of  the  old  streets,  buildings,  etc.,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Notes,  and  but 
one  more,  No.  19,  '  Antwerp,'  need  be 
here  alluded  to.  Mr.  lluskin  is  so 
peculiarly  himself  in  his  description 
of  this  sketch,  that  it  must  not  be 
passed  over.  He  says  of  this  drawing 
— '  Altogether  magnificent :  the  noble 
street  scene,  requiring  no  efFort  to  ex- 
alt, no  artifice  to  conceal,  a  single  fea- 
ture in  it.  Pure  fact — the  stately 
houses  and  the  simple  market  and  the 
divine  tower.  You  would  like  adver- 
tisements all  along  the  house-fronts, 
instead,  wouldn't  you  ?  and  notices  of 
sale — at  a  ruinous  sacrifice — in  the 
shop-windows,  wouldn't  you?  and  a 
tramway  up  the  street,  and  a  railway 
under  it,  and  a  gasometer  at  the  end 
of  it,  instead  of  a  cathedral.  Now, 
wouldn't  you  1 ' 

Of  the  accuracy  and  patient  labour 
shown  in  Front's  drawings,  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  What  he  saw  he  drew, 
with  all  its  faults  as  well  as  all  its 
beauties.     He    was   no  poet,  only   a 


faithful  draughtsman  and  conscienti- 
ous worker.  '  He  reflected  the  scene 
like  some  rough  old  Etruscan  mirror 
— ^.jagged,  broken,  blurred  if  you  will, 
but  it,  the  thing  itself  still ;  while 
Turner  gave  it  and  himself  too,  and 
ever  so  much  of  Fairyland  besides.' 

Mr.  Fuskin  thanks  his  many  friends 
for  their  i-eadiness  to  aid  him  in  these 
exhibitions  by  their  cheerfulness  in 
lending  pictures  ;  but  who  is  to  thank 
Mr.  Fuskin? 

All  artists,  collectors  and  students, 
cannot  but  appreciate  the  labours  he 
took  upon  himself  in  preparing  these 
elaborate  Notes  and  in  arranging  the 
two  Collections.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing at  all  of  him,  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  the  high  principles  that  guide 
him  in  all  he  does.  Alike  in  his  life  and 
in  his  writings  his  earnest  endeavour 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  kind 
is  manifest. 

These  exhibitions  have  added  one 
more  debt  to  that  which  the  world 
already  owes  him.  "We  can  thank 
him  best  by  listening  to  him  ;  he  asks 
no  more,  for  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
what  he  has  done  and  is  still  doing  is 
tridy,  '  All  for  Love,  and  nothing  for 
Reward.' 
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COME  forth  and  cheer  us,  dainty  Mt>y  ! 
Come  forth  !  thou  canst  no  more  tlelay ; 
Thy  tender  buds,  in  haste  to  blow, 
Are  checked  and  chilled  by  frost  and  snow , 
AVe  sigh  for  thee,  both  night  and  day. 
Then  come  and  cheer  us,  gentle  May! 

The  poets  shout  thee  to  the  skies, 
But  lo  !  their  murmur  fainting  dies  ; 
'Tis  frozen  in  the  cloudy  grey, — 
Now  colder  greetings  welcome  May  ; 
Then  melt  it.  Love,  and  make  it  thine, 
And  all  shall  hail  thee,  May  divine  ! 

From  Ajiple  Blossoms. 
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BY    'ABERCONWAY,'    CHATHAM. 


'  'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd  ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates. 
At  a  safe  distance  where  the  dying  sounds 
Fall  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear.' 

— COWPER. 


OLD  Sir  John  de  Mandeville,  re- 
turned from  his  numerous  and 
widely  extended  journeyings  in  many 
lands,  tells  us,  with  the  most  char- 
ing simplicity,  that  in  all  his  wan- 
derings he  had  found  but  two  class- 
es of  people  in  the  world,  namely, 
'  men  and  women. '  How  many  varie- 
ties of  the  species  the  delightful  old 
simpleton  expected  to  find  we  know 
not.  Perhaps  his  too  fertile  imagina- 
tion had  peopled  those  strange  lands 
beyond  the  sea  with  all  kinds  of  un- 
couth monstei's,  giants,  dwarfs  and 
centaurs  ;  and  now  after  a  long,  vain 
search  for  them,  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined he  volunteers  to  inform  his  fel- 
low countrymen  that  they  need  not  go 
beyond  the  shores  of  their  own  native 
isle  to  see  all  the  varieties  of  human 
character  which  are  worth  the  seeing ; 
or  it  may  be  that  forestalling  Darwin 
he  had  been  searching  for  the  'missing 
link  '  as  fruitlessly  as  his  more  famous 
countryman.  Now,  I  suppose  that 
most  of  us  when  looking  at  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  general  are  apt  to  men- 
tally divide  them  roughly  into  two 
classes,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
conform  to  our  ideal  man,  that  ideal, 
of  course,  depending  upon  our  indivi- 
dual temperament  and  circumstances. 
Chamford,  the  caustic  wit  and  artifi- 
cial fop,  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
period,  said  he  had  found  that '  society 
is  composed  of  two  great  classes,  those 


who  have  more  dinners  than  appetites^ 
and  those  who  have  more  appetites 
than  dinners.'  A  still  more  ill-natured 
cynic  whose  name  I  unfortunately  now 
forget,  said,  '  all  mankind  are  either 
knaves  or  fools.'  For  this  man  I  am 
really  sorry,  as  he  had  lost  all  faith  in 
lutman  nature,  and  could  have  no  hope 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Of 
a  much  more  agreeable  character  is 
the  gentle  Elia's  quaintly  humorous 
essay  on  '  The  Two  Races  of  Men,' 
wherein  he  classifies  them  as  '  Borrow- 
ers and  Lenders,' investing  the  subject 
in  all  the  charms  with  which  his  sin- 
gularly rich  and  kindly  fancy  beauti- 
fied everything  he  touched.  For  my 
own  part,  however,  I  prefer  to  regard 
mankind  as  actors  and  spectators.  I 
am  rather  encouraged  in  this  on  find- 
ing that  I  am  supported  by  no  less  a 
person  than  that  '  great  secretary  of 
all  learning,'  Lord  Bacon,  who  recog- 
nised the  distinction  as  natural  and 
fundamental,  claiming  of  the  two  first 
men  born  into  the  world,  one  was  the 
typical  spectator,  and  the  other  was 
the  typical  actor.  In  his  '  Advance- 
ment of  Leai-ning '  he  says  :  '  In  the 
first  event  after  the  fall  we  find  an 
image  of  the  two  states,  the  contempla- 
tive and  the  active  figured  out  in  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain  by  the  two 
simplest  and  most  primitive  of  trades, 
that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the 
husbandman.'  I  therefore  cannot  claim 
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any  novelty  or  originality  for  this 
view  of  human  nature  ;  indeed,  I  do 
not  Avish  to  do  so,  for  I  am  not  a  philo- 
sopher, but  a  plain  and  unpretending 
citizen,  rather  given  to  obsei-ving  my 
neighbours  and  moralising  upon  their 
state,  nevertheless  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions and  perfectly  willing  that 
they  should  return  the  compliment. 
The  actor  then  I  take  to  be  the  posi- 
tive form  of  human  nature,  the  spec- 
tator the  negative.  I  like  and  admire 
the  actor,  although  I  must  confess  my- 
self a  member  of  the  gentle  fraternity 
of  the  spectators,  nay,  perhaps  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  I  like  him.  He 
is  the  complement  of  my  own  nature. 
To  him  everything  has  an  intense  per- 
sonal interest.  He  is  all  action  and 
vigour  full  of  bounding  life  and  joyous 
hope,  there  is  even  a  certain  aggres- 
siveness about  him,  a  more  or  less  vio- 
lent self-assertion  which  is  positively 
charming.  His  healthful  influence  is 
like  the  sunlight,  and  half  an  hour  in 
his  company  refreshes  one  like  a  ram- 
ble along  the  breezy  hillside  on  a  spring 
day.  To  the  spectator  on  the  contrary, 
everything  has  a  merely  objective  in- 
terest if  I  may  so  express  it.  Neither 
the  great  events  of  past  ages  nor  the 
everyday  affairs  of  his  own  times  move 
or  touch  him  with  a  real  personal  in- 
terest, save  as  they  may  furnish  themes 
for  thought  or  form  the  subject  of  an 
essay.  This  lack  of  personal  interest  in 
human  affairs  I  observe  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  quite  different  causes,  operat- 
ing upon  diverse  temperaments  and 
constituting  different  varieties  of  the 
spectatorial  character.  Some  are  spec- 
tators from  excessive  sensibility,  ten- 
der exotics  to  whom  life  itself  is  only 
possible  in  the  warm  and  sheltered 
nooks  of  ease  and  leisure,  utterly  un- 
able to  stand  the  storms  and  rough 
blasts  of  the  active  working  world. 
Speaking  of  certain  poets  who  have  pos- 
sessed this  moral  quality  of  excessive 
sensibility,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  somewhere  very  happily  described 
them  as  the  '  Albino  poets,'  and  I 
would  here  beg  leave  to  call  this  variety 


of  the  spectator  *  the  Albino  spectator  ' 
poor  flaccid,  jiulseless  creatures,  who 
claim  our  commiseration  and  sym- 
pathy. The  merely  idle  man  can  hard- 
ly be  called  a  spectator,  although  to  a 
casual  observer  he  may  appear  to  have 
some  of  the  attributes  of  that  charac- 
ter, but  he  lacks  the  spirit,  '  the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine,'  thatdiscei'ns  in 
all  things  something  of  the  spiritual, 
that  finds  'books  in  the  running  brooks, 
sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing,' which  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  spectator. 
The  ideal  spectator  then  is  not  made 
up  of  indifference  and  apathy  in  most 
cases,  perhaps  as  much  the  result  of  a 
sluggish  liver  as  of  original  mental  dis- 
position ;  but  he  is  one  whose  habitual 
mental  attitude  is  contemplative,  and 
whose  faculties  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
perception  of  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful. Such  a  nature  as  this  can  only 
flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement,  and  it  finds  its  proper 
exercise  in  the  field  of  litei-ature  more 
especially  in  that  form  called  the  essay. 
It  is  here  that  it  disports  itself  and 
feels  at  ease.  The  severer  and  more 
protracted  labours  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  historian  call  for  robuster  in- 
tellects, but  the  essay  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  spectator.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  during  which  general 
culture  and  refinement  have  been  most 
widely  diffused,  have  been  peculiarly 
rich  in  essay  writers.  And  what  a 
genial  kindly  company  they  are  from 
Joseph  Addison  to  Charles  Lamb. 
What  rich  side  lights  do  their  charm- 
ing writings  tlirow  upon  human  na- 
ture ;  how  they  abound  in  elevated 
sentiment,  delicate  fancy  and  quiet  wis- 
dom !  What  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  entertainment  have  they  pro- 
vided for  our  leisure  hours  !  The  com- 
monest and  most  prosaic  object  of  our 
everyday  life  is  suddenly  invested  with 
a  charm  and  is  made  to  reveal  its 
higher  and  diviner  meaning.  We  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  their  pages  better 
men,  with  healthier  feelings,  broader 
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sympathies,  and  filled  with  the  convic- 
tion that  let  cynics  say  what  they  will 
there  is  more  of  good  than  evil  in  the 
world.   Among  moderns,  I  think,  Mon- 
taigne must  be  considered  the  finest 
representative  spectator.    The  more  so 
because,  in  his  case,  we  cannot  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  physical  causes 
having  anything  to  do  in  forming  the 
character.     Montaigne,   then,   at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight,  while  the  fire 
of  youth  still  coursed  through  his  veins,  - 
and  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  social  position,  leisure,  ample 
moans,    and  all  the  nameless   advan- 
tages which  gentle  birth  and  liberal 
education  could  confer,  withdrew  from 
the  gay  and  busy  world  of  Paris  to  the 
seclusion  of  his   chateau  in  Gascony, 
there  to  devote  himself  to  the  uninter- 
I'upted  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies 
and  meditations.    It  was  there  that  he 
found    the    delightful    occupation    of 
writing  those  marvellous  essays  which 
have  been  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
each  succeeding  generation.     What  a 
wonderful  succession  of  kaleidoscopic 
views  they  are.     As  we  read,  that  old 
Gascon  life  rises  up  vividly  before  us  as 
a  thing  of  to-day.    The  writer  becomes 
our  companion  with  whom  we  are  on 
familiar  terms  of  friendship.      He  in- 
troduces us  to  his  wife  and  daughter 
and  even  to  his  cook  ;  he  takes  us  into 
his  garden  and  points  out  the  pleasant 
features  of  the  Gascon  landscape  ;  we 
hear   the   murmuring    rustle   of   the 
leaves  as  they  are  stirred  by  the  sum- 
mer wind.     In  a  word  we  become  in- 
mates of  that  quaint  old  chateau,  and 
we  see  how  his  life  flows  smoothly  and 
evenly  on,  spent  in  the  quiet  contem- 
plation of  the  changing  seasons.   There 
is   nothing   of  the   heroic  about  this 
while  he  trimmed  his  vines  and  watch- 
ed his  peaches  ripen  ;  earnestand  active 
spirits  were  battling  in  the  cause  of 
civil  freedom  and  religious  liberty;  but 
for  him  the  battle-field  had  no  charms, 
the  clash  of  arms  no  music,  even  the 
shrieks  and  cries  of  St.  Bartholomew 
fell  a  low  murmur  on  his  ease-dulled 
ears,   awakening  no  stronger  feeling 


perhaps  than  feeble  pity.     This  is  not 
the  highest  ideal  of  life  certainly.  Con- 
sidering his  exalted  position  and  the 
influence  he  might  have  exerted  on  be- 
half of  the   mighty   questions  which 
were  agitating  the  leading  minds  of 
that  age,  he  deserves  our  censure,  but 
we  cannot  forget  that  w'hat  his  own 
age  and  countiy  lost  in  the  soldier  we 
have  gained  in  the  charming,  genial, 
kindly    and  observant  essayist  ;  and 
that  while  most  of  the  active  spii-its  of 
that  age  have  gone  and  left  scarcely 
more  than  a  name  behind,  he  is  con- 
tinuing to  delight  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration   with    his    wit    and    wisdom. 
There isanother  feature  of  Montaigne's 
writings  which  is  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  spectator,  that  is  a  certain 
sober  tinge  of  melancholy.     Seated  in 
the  cold  regions  of  solitary  thought  he 
sees  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eai'th  and 
their  glories  pass  before  him  in  sombre 
saddenly  pageantry,  and  what  a  strange 
panorama  he  looks  down  on.     Human 
nature  in  all  its  manifold  aspects,  with 
all  its  hopes  and  joys,  its  disappoint- 
ments and  its  sorrows.      Go  where  we 
will  we  find  that  it  is  man  that  gives 
all  else  its  value  and  its  meaning.   We 
go  to  novelist  and  to  poet  to  see  the 
faint  reflection  of  this  human  nature, 
when  had  we  but  eyes  to  see  we  should 
find  tragedy  and  comedy   enough  in 
every  hour  of  our  everyday  life  ;    for 
as  Carlyle  says,  '  There  is  something  of 
the  Godlike,  something  inscrutable  and 
mysterious  in  the  meanest  tinker  that 
sees  with  eyes.'     What  wonder  then 
that  the  spectator  to  whom  the  com- 
monest object  and  most  trivial  incident 
has  a  hidden  meaning,  pregnant  with 
things  spiritual,  who  ever  lives  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  supernatural  and 
the  niysteiious,  what  wonder  then,  I 
say,  that  his  mind  and  feelings  should 
become  somewhat  tinged  and  saddened 
by  the  '  divine  melancholy  '  1    Unfor- 
tunately when   unrelieved  by  know- 
ledge and  culture  this  is  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  morbid  habit  of  intro- 
spection, surely  I'esulting  in  a  moral 
dyspepsia. 
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BY  ROBERT  TYSOX,  TORONTO. 


II. 


Saturday,  November  15. — Wind  as 
usual.  Surely  this  is  monotonous  !  I 
could  have  sailed  up  stream  from  here 
to  Cincinnati  in  less  than  one-third 
of  the  time  it  has  taken  me  to  come 
down.  Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  where 
I  called  to-day,  is  a  quaint,  odd  place. 
All  the  stores  are  clustered  together 
in  one  straight  street,  rough-hewn  out 
of  a  soil  of  stones,  and  looking  not  un- 
like the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  remainder  of  the  village  is  perched 
on  the  tops  and  sides  of  adjacent 
bluffs.  It  seems  full  of  life  and  busi- 
ness. I  have  now  reached  a  portion 
of  the  river  where,  for  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  its  bed  is  narrower  and  the  cur- 
rent proportionately  swifter. 

Sunday,  November  16. — An  orange 
tint  was  in  the  east,  and  the  morning 
star  was  bright,  when  I  woke  this 
morning.  The  bright  freshness  of 
these  early  mornings  is  delightful,  af- 
ter the  sound  refreshing  sleep  which 
my  life  in  the  open  air  has  bi-ought 
me.  As  I  write,  about  10  a.m.,  the 
day  is  one  of  Sabbath  stillness  and 
calm.  It  is  medicine  to  lie  in  the  l)right 
warm  sunshine,  seeing  the  river  banks 
gliding  slowly  but  steadily  by,  and 
listening  to  the  peaceful  sounds  from 
shore,  which  come  mellow  but  distinct 
over  the  calm  water — the  sound  of 
voices  in  conversation,  now  a  burst 
of  laughter,  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells, 
the  chirrup  of  birds,  the  distant  crow- 
ing of  cocks,  and  the  cawing  of  rooks. 
Now  I  hear  a  child's  voice.  A  road 
runs  along  the  rocky  cliff,  half-way 
up,  with  here  and  there  a  house.  Fur- 
ther on  are  some  flat-boats,  with  the 


occupants  of  which  I  exchange  greet- 
ings. Being  Sunday,  there  are  many 
people  on  the  river's  bank  and  in  skiffs, 
and  I  often  make  enquiries,  or  ex- 
change a  '  good-day '  with  them. 
Horseinen  are  frequent. 

Afternoon.  —  Passing  the  two  Blue 
River  islands,  I  neared  Leavenworth, 
and  a  party  of  young  men  in  a  skiff 
came  alongside.  One  of  them  told  me 
in  the  course  of  conversation  that  his 
name  was  Breden,  and  that  he  had  a 
namesake  in  Toronto,  a  druggist. 
Three  other  boats  had  by  this  time 
clustered  around  us,  and  the  five  boats 
drifted  sociably  towai'd  the  town.  A 
steamer  had  just  arrived  at  the  wharf- 
boat,  and  we  consequently  encounter- 
ed the  gaze  of  an  interested  crowd, 
one  of  whom  enquired  if  I  was  the 
man  whom  the  C our ier- Journal  said 
was  going  from  the  lakes  to  New  Or- 
leans in  a  sail-boat,  Leavenworth  is 
prettily  situated  on  a  high  plateau, 
with  a  background  of  hills.  I  ascend- 
ed to  the  post  office,  the  door  of  which 
had  been  opened  for  a  short  time  ; 
meanwhile  ]Mr.  Breden  took  charge  of 
my  boat.  The  following  instructive 
scene  took  place  at  the  post-office  : — 

Stranger. — '  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 
you  on  Sunday,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
get  a  letter  to-day. ' 

Young  lady.  — '  Your  name,  sir  V 
S.—' Robert  Tyson— T-y-s-o-n.' 
Y.  L.— (Looks  in  the  '  T  '  box.)— 
'  There  is  no  letter  for  Robert  Tyson.' 
S. — (Aghast)— 'That  is  very  strange. 
I  expected  a  letter  from  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, and  I  am  sure  my  correspondent 
would  not  fail  me.      Have  you   any- 
thing for  "  Lyson  ]  "    The  letter  may 
have  got  into  the  "  L."  box  ] ' 
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Y.  L. — *  Tliere  is  a  letter  for  Eobert 
Lyson,  from  Toronto, Canada  ;  the  first 
letter  might  be  a  "  T,"  but  it  has  been 
put  in  the  "L"  box.'  (Hands  S.  a  let- 
ter, the  address  looking  as  much  like 
Lyson  as  Tyson,  and  a  little  more  so. ) 

S.  thanks  her  joyfully,  and  forth- 
with plunges  into  the  letter. 

Xow,  as  my  dear  ^vife  did  not  her- 
self address  that  envelope,  although 
she  was  the  writer  of  the  letter,  I  will 
make  bold  to  draw  a  moral ;  to  wit  : 
— If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  your 
letters  reaching  their  destination,  do 
not  dash  off  the  address  in  your  or- 
dinary hand-writing,  but  write  it  ra- 
ther slowly,  rounding  ofi"  each  letter 
as  if  you  were  setting  a  child's  copy. 

My  eye  took  in  a  pretty  panoramic 
view  as  I  descended — the  riverstretch- 
ing  away  in  the  distance ;  the  wharf- 
boat  with  steamers  alongside,  and  the 
little  Bishop,  whose  temporary  occu- 
pant was  taking  a  brief  cruise  on  his 
own  account.  I  changed  places  with 
him,  and  was  soon  bowling  down  the 
river  before  a  favourable  wind,  which 
carried  me  well  into  the  horse-shoe 
Bend.  The  river  here  doul)les  back  on 
itself  for  some  miles,  in  the  shape  this 
name  indicates.  Here  is  another  of 
those  almost  perpendicular  high  rocky 
walls,  with  debris  leaning  against  it, 
and  trees  growing  thickly.  They  are 
a  frequent  feature  of  the  river.  This 
one  extends  all  round  the  outside  of 
the  curve,  and  gave  me  the  impression 
of  being  shiit  in  by  a  lofty  amphithea- 
tre of  rock — a  peculiar  and  at  night 
somewhat  sombre  feeling.  The  sun, 
low  down,  was  hidden  by  one  part  of 
the  rock,  while  another  part  was 
bathed  in  his  light. 

Anchored  near  a  farm  house,  on  the 
Kentucky  side.  The  master  thereof 
came  down  and  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  me.  The  chilly  night  sent  me 
quickly  to  my  own  warm  nest.  Twen- 
ty-two miles  to-day. 

Monday,  November  17th. — Eain- 
ing  heavily.  My  farmer  friend,  Mos- 
grove  by  name,  came  down  and  in- 
vited me  to  his  house  to   have  a  cup 


of  coffee.  I  accepted  his  invitation,, 
and  waded  ashore.  The  cup  of  coffee 
developed  itself  into  a  dinner.  Verily 
I  am  amongst  a  hospitable  people. 
The  kindness  which  I  have  met  on 
this  journey  is  remarkable.  My  host 
and  I  sat  talking  by  a  big  old-fashion- 
ed chimney,  wherein  a  jolly  tire  of 
three-foot  logs  was  blazing.  He  was 
a  Tennessee  man,  and  had  served  four 
years  in  the  Confederate  army.  His 
manner  was  quiet,  and  his  speech  de- 
liberate ;  a  good-looking,  well-made 
man,  with  jet  black  hair  and  beard. 
Tlie  building  containing  Mr,  Mos- 
grove's  kitchen  and  dining-room  was 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  house, 
and  had  formerly  been  the  negroes' 
quartei'S.  I  went  out  with  Mr.  Mos- 
grove  to  get  some  per.simmons — the 
favourite  fruit  of  coons.  When  mel- 
lowed by  the  frost  they  are  a  sweet 
fruit,  and  are  very  good  ;  but  before 
being  frozen  they  are  uneatable  owing 
to  a  sti'ong  taste  like  alum,  which 
puckers  up  one's  mouth.  Mosgrove 
was  about  sending  a  quantity  of  ap- 
ples to  be  made  into  '  apple-brandy,' 
•  a  spirit  of  which  a  great  deal  is  dis- 
tilled from  apples,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  recommended  it  as  a  cure 
for  dyspepsia,  taken  after  every  meal ; 
but  his  wife  seemed  doubtful  of  its 
virtues  ! 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  dropped  down 
the  river  fora  dreary  four  miles,  under 
a  leaden  sky,  amid  fog  and  drizzle.  I 
moored  amongst  some  snags  at  dusk, 
after  a  dear-bought  experience  of  some 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  snaggy 
shore.  1  never  had  so  much  work  and 
worry  in  mooring.  Besides  the  visible 
snags,  there  were  other  logs  and  snags 
— pesky  things — a  few  inches  under 
water,  just  in  the  spots  1  had  selected, 
lying  in  wait  to  catch  my  unwary] 
keel. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  18th. — This  has  been] 
a  big  day's  sailing.  After  tacking 
down  one  bend,  I  got  a  fair  wind  along 
the  return  bend,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Alton,  Concordia,  and  Stephens- 
port  were  successively  passed,  each  on 
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its  level  river  bank,  with  a  background 
of  hills.  These  three  places  look  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  from  the  river,  with 
their  neatly  painted  frame  houses  and 
well-finished  brick  erections.  Their 
situation  illustrates  a  frequent  feature 
of  the  Ohio  river.  Imagine  a  valley, 
wholly  or  ])artially  surrounded  by  hills, 
like  an  amphitheatre  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  an  almost  level  floor  or  pla- 
teau of  alluvial  soil,  and  considerable 
in  extent.  Through  this  more  or  less 
level  plateau  the  river  has  cut  its  way, 
sometimes  near  the  centre,  but  more 
frequently  washing  the  base  of  the 
hills  at  one  side.  These  plateaus  are 
locally  known  as  '  bottoms,'  and  are 
usually  very  fertile.  Stephensport  is 
at  the  mouth  of  Sinking  Creek,  an 
eccentiic  sti-eam  which  hides  itself 
from  jjublic  gaze  for  five  or  six  miles  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  then  reappears 
in  the  light  of  day,  and  goes  on  to  the 
Ohio  like  any  otlier  orderly  '  crick.' 
Opposite  Stephensport  is  Rome-one  of 
the  many  Romes  in  the  United  States. 
Alas  for  Imperial  Rome  (Perry  county, 
Indiana) — only  five  houses  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  from  that  side  of 
the  river,  though  my  guide-book  says 
it  is  a  county-seat.  Some  men  were 
building  a  freight-boat  there,  and  one 
of  them  kindly  undertook  to  mail  a 
postal  card  for  me.  As  1  sailed  quietly 
on  to  my  anchorage,  I  cast  many  an 
admiring  look  on  Stephensport  and  its 
vicinity — a  lovely  scene  in  the  mellow 
light  of  declining  day.  With  miich 
satisfaction,  I  scored  35  miles. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  19. — Boat  cov- 
ered with  hoar-frost  this  morning,  but 
its  occupant  slept  warm  and  well.  I 
was  now  about  21  miles  from  Cannel- 
ton,  where  I  hoped  to  get  letters  and 
money  from  home.  Owing  to  miscal- 
culation about  remittances,  my  avail- 
able funds  were  reduced  to  70  cents, 
and  my  provisions  to  a  few  days'  stock. 
By  sunset  I  had  made  19  miles.  I 
continued  beating  up  against  a  west 
wind  by  the  li^ht  of  the  moon,  till  the 
wind  got  disagreeably  strong,  when  I 
anchored  on  a  gravel  bar,  two  miles 


from  Cannelton.  Presently  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  north,  and  began  to  blow- 
like the  deuce.  I  put  additional  gas- 
kets on  the  sail,  and  let  out  a  few  feet 
more  cable  to  increase  the  grip  of  the 
anchor.  All  nightlong  the  gale  raged. 
I  afterwards  heard  that  it  was  a  ter- 
rible night  on  the  great  lakes — a  night 
of  disaster  and  shipwreck.  For  my 
part,  I  kept  watch  nearly  all  night  ; 
the  possibility  of  being  sent  adrift, 
asleep,  on  so  wild  a  night,  jirecluded 
rest.  From  time  to  time  I  peeped 
above  the  hatch-cloth  at  my  land- 
marks— the  dark  outline  of  a  clump  of 
trees  on  the  Indiana  side,  and  a  'gov- 
ernment light'  on  the  Kentucky  side 
They  were  always  there.  My  trusty 
anchor  and  cable  did_their  duty  well, 
and  the  boat,  when  morning  broke,  had 
not  budged. 

Thursday,  Nov.  20.  —  The  north 
wind  brought  the  frost  on  its  wings  ; 
its  violence  was  but  little  abated,  and 
the  morning  was  bitterly  cold.  Crouch- 
ing under  the  shelter  of  the  hatch- 
cloth  and  combing,  I  attended  to  break- 
fast and  other  domestic  duties.  I 
then  got  under  the  lee  of  the  bank  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  pulled  half  a  mile, 
when  the  bank  curved  away  from  be- 
tween me  and  the  wind,  and  I  was 
drifted  back  up-stream  faster  than  I 
could  pull  my  heavy  boat.  The  situ- 
ation was  most  tantalizing.  Hawes- 
ville,  opposite  Cannelton,  Avas  in  full 
sight.  One  mile  further,  and  I  should 
get  letters,  warmth  and  shelter.  I 
fastened  the  boat,  and  lay  down  be- 
hind its  protecting  sides.  The  cold 
wind  caught  me  by  the  nose  and 
made  my  eyes  water  when  I  raised  my 
head  above  my  'wooden  wall.'  I  was 
warmly  clothed,  and  ran  no  risk  of" 
freezing  for  awhile.  Presently  I  saw 
a  figure  approaching  along  the  beach, 
sharply  outlined  against  the  sky.  I 
had  been  reading  about  the  feudal 
times,  and  I  amused  myself  by  fancy- 
ing the  approaching  man  to  be  clad  in 
armour,  with  a  lance  on  his  shoulder  ; 
his  outline  really  looked  like  it.  My 
feudal  knight    soon    changed  into    a. 
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brisk  old  fellow  with  tightly  buttoned 
coat,  and  high  boots,  and  a  pair  of  oars 
over  his  shoulder.  He  was  a  fisher- 
man seeking  a  lost  skiff.  I  made  a 
proposition  to  him  about  pulling  me 
to  Cannelton  ;  he  went  forward,  and 
on  his  I'eturn  I  agreed  to  give  him  40 
cents  from  my  70  to  pull  me  in.  We 
unstepped  the  mast,  and  after  a  tough 
pull  he  landed  me  at  the  foot  of  a  coal 
slip,  near  some  potteries  ;  telling  me 
that  the  watchman  of  the  potteries 
■would  find  me  a  warm  place  to  sleep, 
and  would  proI)ably  look  after  my  l)oat 
for  a  trifle.  I  hastened  up  to  the  Post 
Ofiice.  No  letter  for  me.  I  began  to 
feel  like  a  homeless  vagrant,  without 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  blast.  Invest- 
ing nearly  all  my  few  remaining  cents 
in  some  provisions,  I  returned  to  my 
boat :  on  the  way  I  saw  the  fisherman, 
and  told  him  the  fix  I  was  in.  Got 
supper  and  some  hot  tea,  and  lay  down 
in  the  boat.  Soon  T  heard  a  cheery 
voice — '  Hallo  are  you  in  bed  ?'  It  was 
my  brisk  friend  the  fisherman.  He 
told  me  that  that  watchman,  Dean  by 
name,  was  now  there,  and  that  I  had 
better  go  ;  adding  '  he  said  you  were 
welcome,  unless  you  were  raging 
drunk,  and  tearing  up  and  down.'  I 
thought  I  could  convince  Mr.  Dean 
about  this,  and  went  up  with  blankets 
and  pillow.  Half  an  hour  afterwards 
I  was  safely  ensconced  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  middle  story  of  a  three- 
story  building  which  contained  pottery 
in  various  stages  of  development.  The 
floors  were  of  open  slats,  allowing 
heat  and  air  to  come  tlirough  freely  : 
on  the  ground  floor  was  a  la7-ge  fur- 
nace, kept  going  all  night  to  pi'event 
the  wet  clay  from  becoming  frozen  or 
unworkable.  The  air  though  warm 
was  pure  and  fresh.  O,  ye  gods  !  here* 
was  luxury  for  a  poor  penniless,  storm- 
pelted  traveller, 

Friday,  Nov.  21.— The  mail  boat 
had  come  in  during  the  night,  but  a 
negative  again  met  me  at  the  post  oflice. 
Owensboro,'  35  miles  further,  was  the 
next  point  I  had  named  for  letters, 
and  I  hastened  to  start  for  that  town. 


The  river  had  begun  slowly  to  rise, 
and  the  current  was  a  trifle  better.  A 
light  wind  carried  me  past  Tell  City 
and  Troy.  Many  of  the  frame  houses 
in  the  Ohio  river  towns  are  prettily 
and  tastefully  painted  ;  I  particularly 
noticed  an  hotel  in  Troy,  the  walls  of 
which  were  tinted  a  kind  of  greenish 
grey  that  harmonized  admirably  with 
the  green  Venetians.  I  have  also  seen 
brown  shades  on  the  walls  and  blinds 
well  worked  in.  Tlie  river  banks  were 
now  generally  much  lower,  and  the 
high  bluffs  were  scarce.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  had  winds  from  the  side,  in- 
stead of  all  ahead  or  all  astern.  Even- 
ing came  ;  it  was  calm,  though  frosty, 
and  I  determined  to  push  on  during 
the  night.  Behold  me,  then,  having 
swallowed  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  gently 
stroking  the  water:  with  feet  and 
lower  limbs  so  comfortably  swathed  in 
blankets  that  soon  the  warm  blood 
goes  tingling  through  my  cold  feet, 
and  the  monotonous  plashing  of  the 
o.'irs  lulls  me  to  a  sort  of  half-dream}'- 
content.  I  look  out  for  steamers, 
though.  After  some  hours,  my  keel 
grated  on  the  bottom  near  the  Ken- 
tucky shoi'e.  I  had  run  into  a  kind 
of  'pocket'  at  the  head  of  Puppy- 
ci-eek  bar.  Here  I  remained,  very 
cold,  till  daylight  showed  me  the  head 
of  Yellowbank  Islands,  about  three 
miles  from  Owensboro.'  After  awhile, 
the  tired  and  sleepy  owner  of  the 
Bishop  languidly  rowed  alongside  the 
upper  wharf  boat  at  Owensboro,'  and 
landed  amidst  an  interested  crowd. 
Captain  Triplett,  the  whai-f -master, 
kindly  took  charge  of  my  boat,  and  I 
hastened  up  to  the  post  oflice.  only  to 
meet  another  disappointment.  The  va- 
grant feeling  stole  over  me  again.  I 
was  sorely  perplexed,  for  there  had 
been  plenty  of  time  to  get  a  letter  at 
Owensboro,'  and  my  wife  is  a  most 
punctual  correspondent.  Ti-ue,  there 
was  a  third  place  I  had  named  for  a 
letter  at  a  later  date — Evansville — 
but  I  knew  no  reason  why  my  letter 
should  be  there  rather  than  at  Owens- 
boro.'   I  was  in  no  condition  to  go  on. 
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The  cold  had  not  abated,  my  provis- 
ions were  scanty,  and  headwinds  might 
involve  a  period  of  three  or  four  days 
in  making  the  journey  of  35  miles  to 
Evansville.  Captain  Triplett  invited 
me  up  to  his  olhce,  and  two  reporters 
'  interviewed  '  me  there — one  of  them 
Captain  Triplett's  son,  of  theJ^xamincr, 
with  whom  i  was  very  pleasantly  im- 
pressed. I  took  Captain  Triplett  into 
my  confidence  ;  and  he  readily  lent  me 
some  cash  on  my  proposing  to  hand 
over  some  little  things  as  security;  he 
also  introduced  me  at  the  Planters' 
House  Hotel.  I  felt  exceedingly  grate- 
ful to  Captain  Triplett  for  his  friendly 
and  generous  treatment  of  a  stranger 
in  a  bad  fix. 

Sunday,  Nov.  23. — A  chance  in- 
quiry at  the  post-otHce  this  morning 
informed  me  that  Owensboro'  and 
Cannelton  were  not  exchange  offices 
for  Canadian  money  orders,  and  that 
Evansville  was.  Here  was  new  light; 
here  was  a  reason  why  my  letter 
should  be  at  Evansville  ;  for  my  cash 
always  comes  by  money  order.  Sun- 
day is  not  altogether  a  day  of  rest  on 
a  Kentucky  wharf-boat,  and  I  found 
Captain  Triplett  at  his  office.  Whilst 
there,  an  arrival  took  place  of  import- 
ance to  me. 

This  was  a  clinker-built  boat,  nearly 
the  size  of  my  own,  containing  boxes, 
packages,  a  valise,  ifec,  and  rowed  by 
its  only  occupant,  a  tall,  spare  man, 
of  apparently  forty-five  or  fifty,  re- 
markably impassive  and  unemotional 
in  manner.  His  name  was  R.  A. 
Corbett.  He  had  come  from  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  where  he  lived,  down 
the  Conewango  and  Alleghany  rivers 
into  the  Ohio,  and  was  on  his  way 
into  Arkansas  for  a  two  months' 
hunting  tour,  whence  he  would  make 
his  way  back  by  another  route.  I 
learned  afterwards  from  him  that  he 
was  also  on  the  look-out  for  a  suitable 
location  to  which  to  remove  his  fami- 
ly. He  had  come  already  over  1,100 
miles  in  his  boat,  chiefly  by  rowing. 
He  carried  a  small  sprit  sail,  but  had 
not  used  it  much,   owing  to  the  head 


winds.  His  boat  was  built  by  him- 
self, of  white  cedar,  and  was  very 
light — under  100  pounds.  Dimen- 
sions :  IG  feet  long,  4  feet  3  inches- 
beam. 

Mr.  Corbett  and  I  dined  sociably 
together,  at  the  Planters'  House,  and 
agreed  to  pursue  our  journey  together. 
We  witnessed,  this  afternoon,  the 
baptism  of  some  thirty  coloured  })eo- 
ple  by  immersion  in  the  river  Ohio, 
in  connection  with  a  revival  which  is- 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
passed  the  Planters'  House  in  proces- 
sion, on  their  way  to  the  river. 

Reminders  of  home  continue  to 
meet  me.  The  wife  of  Mr.  O.  Hughes, 
of  the  Planters'  House,  formerly  lived 
in  Toronto.  I  owe  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hughes  thanks  for  some  kindly  ser- 
vices outside  of  our  mere  business  I'e- 
lations. 

Owensboro'  is  a  nice-looking  little 
town,  but  it  exports  immense  quanti- 
ties of  whiskey  and  tobacco.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  better  for  them  to  send  it 
away  than  to  keep  it  there.  The  to- 
bacco is  in  big  hogsheads,  and  I  saw  a 
long,  close  line  of  them  being  slowly 
rolled  down  the  steep  levee^  checked 
at  the  bottom  by  a  thing  like  a  great 
mallet  or  maul,  worked  by  a  negro. 
Usually,  opposite  the  wharf-boats,  the 
bank  is  graded  down  uniformly,  though 
steeply,  and  paved  with  a  kind  of 
rough  cobble-stone,  and  the  mule 
teams  and  waggons  scramble  up  and 
down  to  and  from  the  wharf-boats, 
sometimes  with  much  swearing  and 
whip-cracking.  Gangways  connect  the 
whai'f-boats  with  the  levee,  and  the 
wharf-boats  have  of  course  to  be  shift- 
ed up  or  down  the  grade  as  the  river 
rises  and  falls. 

Monday,  November  24. — Corbett 
and  I  made  good  time  before  an  easterly 
wind,  and  reached  Evansville  at  seven 
o'clock — thirty-five  miles.  During  the 
last  few  days  the  river's  banks  have 
become  much  lower,  and  the  hills  are 
unfrequent.  Corbett  slept  in  the  boat 
with  me ;  there  is  comfortable  room, 
for  two.     He  spread  his  tent  over  the 
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boom  and  out  to  the  combing,  around 
which  we  fastened  it,  making  a  cosy- 
little  apartment. 

Tuesday,  November  25. — We  find 
the  privacy  of  the  tent  a  great  advan- 
tage when  lying  at  a  city.  I  have  got 
mv  letters  and  cash  at  last.  Now  I 
feel  like  a  man  of  independent  means 
— quite  superior  to  that  penniless  vag- 
rant who  owed  a  night's  lodging  to 
the  kindness  of  the  Cannelton  Pot- 
teries' watchman. 

The  letter  brought  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  proceeding  of  the  deputy 
who  was  doing  my  work  dui'ing  my 
absence. 

I  arranged  about  the  repayment  of 
Oaptain  Ti-iplett,  laid  in  a  month's 
provisions,  and  executed  a  score  of 
little  commissions,  the  need  for  which 
had  been  accumulating. 

Evansville  is  a  bright,  fresh,  bus- 
iness-like city,  with  nothing  'one 
horse'  about  it,  and  it  reminds  me 
strongly  of  the  best  business  part  of 
Toronto,  though  the  streets  are  some- 
what wider.  Like  Toronto,  it  has 
recently  built  a  new  post  office.  This 
is  a  handsome  and  well-fitted  build- 
ing, of  a  striking  and  unique  style  of 
Architecture.  Louisville,  although  a 
much  larger  place  than  Evansville, 
does  not  so  favourably  impi-ess  a 
stranger  at  first  sight ;  being  an  older 
place  it  has  a  more  dingy  look,  and 
the  streets  are  narrower.  I  am  not 
Aware,  however,  that  Evansville  has 
any  building  to  compare  with  the 
Courier- Journal  office.  The  river 
presents  a  busy  scene  from  the  top  of 
the  Evansville  Levee  —  a  curve  of 
water,  with  steamers,  wharf  boats, 
produce  boats,  flats,  etc.,  clustered 
thickly  on  it  by  the  city  front. 

Wednesday ,  November  2  6.  —I  stayed 
up  writing  during  a  great  part  of  last 
night.  Corbett  turned  out  for  a  start 
at  early  dawn.  The  river  rose  con- 
siderably yesterday,  and  is  now  some 
five  feet  higher  than  it  recently  has 
been,  which  increases  the  current. 
The  morning  was  still,  and  my  con- 
siderate friend  Corbett  quietly  hitched 


my  boat  to  his,  and  pulled  easily 
along  with  the  current,  leaving  me  to 
take  another  nap.  We  had  gone  six 
miles  or  more  by  the  time  I  turned 
out  and  hoisted  my  sail.  The  wind 
was  favourable,  and  pretty  strong  ; 
we  bowled  along,  and  at  half  past 
twelve  had  made  twenty -four  miles;  so 
we  rewarded  ourselves  by  going  into  a 
creek  to  have  dinner.  A  bend  in  the 
river  just  changed  our  good  wind  into 
a  head  one.  Corbett,  rowing,  got 
ahead  and  out  of  sight  of  me  during 
the  afternoon.  The  hour  following 
sunset  found  me  sailing  along  the 
Kentucky  shore,  making  the  I'iver 
vocal  with  the  name  of  my  fellow- 
voyager,  sxing  out  at  regular  intervals. 
After  a  while  an  answering  hail  from 
out  the  darkness  repaid  my  persist- 
ency. Guided  by  Corbett's  voice,  I 
headed  for  shore,  and  found  him  with 
stove  up,  and  tent  pitched,  all  ready 
for  the  night.  We  were  less  than  two 
miles  from  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.,  and 
had  made  more  than  twenty-six  miles. 
Thursday,  November  27.  —  A  rainy 
day.  After  passing  Mount  Vernon, 
I  saw  Corbett  row  up  to  a  flat 
boat,  bearing  the  inscription  '  Store 
Boat  Emma.'  I  followed  him ;  but 
we  were  not  asked  inside ;  for  the 
first  time  in  our  experience.  The 
Emma  contained  a  family  on  their 
way  to  settle  lower  down  the  river, 
with  their  household  stufi",  including 
pigs  and  live  stock,  as  our  noses 
plainly  told  us.  Still  seeking  shelter, 
Corbett  tried  another  boat,  a  forlorn 
looking  craft,  and  I  joined  him  as  he 
left  it.  '  I  wasn't  sorry  to  get  away 
from  that  boat,'  he  remarked  ;  '  there 
ai-e  three  of  the  hardest  looking  fellows 
on  it  that  I  have  ever  seen  on  this 
river.  I  don't  think  they  would  stick 
at  robbery  or  something  worse.'  I 
saw  Corbett  visit  another  flat  boat, 
still  in  search  of  shelter,  and  then  he 
forged  ahead  out  of  sight.  I  went 
on  slowly  and  passed  quite  close  to  a 
'  Government  light.'  These  lights  are 
placed  at  intervals  all  along  the  river 
banks  for  the  guidance  of  steamboat 
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pilots.  I  had  often  seen  them  from 
the  river  in  the  daytime,  each  looking 
like  a  t-cjuare  pieee  of  white  paper 
*tuck  on  a  stick  of  i"ed  sealing  wax 
studded  with  cross  pieces.  Near  at 
hand,  I  found  it  to  be  a  red-painted 
pole,  with  steps  for  ascent,  and  having 
a  white  receptacle  for  the  lamp  at  the 
top. 

A  little  further  on  I  found  Corbett 
at  a  store  boat  kept  by  a  man  named 
Emerson,  into  which  his  belongings 
had  been  removed.  Eleven  miles 
to-day.  I  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  Vjy 
the  stove  with  Emerson  and  his  wife 
— individuals  of  comfortably  stout 
proportions — and  their  two  boys.  Our 
conversation  was  of  the  most  dismal 
nature,  Emerson  being  one  of  those 
men  who  revel  in  horrors.  He  began 
by  some  cases  of  severe  sickness  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  then  went  on  to 
sudden  deaths ;  next  to  shooting  of 
horse  thieves  and  general  rowdyism 
near  the  Indian  reservation  in  Texas, 
where  he  said  men  carried  pistols  in 
their  sashes  and  knives  in  their  boots, 
and  whei-e  a  corpse  with  a  bullet  in  it, 
lying  along  the  roadside,  was  no  un- 
common occurrence.  Then  he  passed 
on  to  Kentucky,  where,  he  said, 
things  were  getting  nearly  as  bad  as 
in  Texas,  '  only  they  don't  show  'em  ; 
they  keep  'em  in  their  pockets.'  Min- 
ute particulars  of  some  of  the  deadly 
family  feuds  in  that  State  followed  ; 
then  an  incident  on  the  store  boat 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  found  a 
dead  man  under  the  bow  of  his  boat, 
which  lay  with  the  bow  upstream. 
'  We  had  been  a-smellin'  him  for  a 
week  before  we  found  him,'  he  said, 
'  and  we  had  been  a-usin'  the  water 
from  the  other  end  of  the  boat — 
drinkin'  the  water  off  a  dead  man. 
We  did  not  know  where  the  smell 
came  from,  till  we  found  him.  It 
made  us  feel  mighty  sick  at  our 
stomachs  when  we  did  tind  him.'  The 
recollection  seemed  to  afford  him  much 
pleasure,  for  he  repeated  twice,  with 
.a  chuckle  and  a  steady  look  at  us, 
*  and  we  was  a-drinkin'  the  water  !  ' 


He  said  that  he  had  not  sold  much 
this  trip,  except  once  when  he  lay 
alongside  a  camp-meeting  ground. 
Farmers  would  buy  of  him  when  he 
stopped,  in  his  slow  descent  of  the 
stream,  to  save  themselves  a  journey 
to  the  nearest  town.  He  was  now 
fishing,  and  he  intended  to  remain 
where  he  was  for  the  winter.  He 
came  from  Louisville,  wliere  he  had 
kejjt  a  small  store. 

Friday,  Nov.  2Sth. — I  bought  a  fine 
Ohio  cat-tish  of  Emerson  at  five  cents 
a  pound,  which  will  furnish  forth  the 
dinner  table  of  the  voyagers  for  three 
or  four  days.  It  differs  from  its  name- 
sake of  the  lakes,  and  is  a  rich,  palat- 
able fish.  Highland  Creek  was  not  far 
below  our  night's  resting  place.  Cor- 
bett and  I  went  some  distance  up  the 
creek,  which  was  swollen  with  the 
rains  and  was  pouring  a  yellow  muddy 
current  into  the  Ohio.  Several  shanty 
boats  were  at  the  creek's  mouth.  Cor- 
bett went  off  on  an  exploring  walk ; 
whilst  I,  like  Aunt  Dinah,  took  a 
'clarin'-up  fit,'  which  my  boat  sadly 
needed.  I  fitted  Corbett 's  tent  closely 
round  the  combing  of  the  Bishop,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  oijening  at  one  end  ; 
then  lighted  up  the  coal-oil  stove,  and 
dried  some  damp  clothing  above  the 
oven.  At  dusk  we  lit  a  lamp  inside. 
The  night  was  frosty,  but  my  little 
Florence  stove  kept  the  inside  of  the 
tent  comfortably  warm  ;  and  our  quar- 
ters looked  very  cosy  and  pleasant  to 
the  wanderers  who  chatted  away  the 
evening  therein.  A  small  tent  was 
among  my  outfit  on  leaving  Toronto, 
but  it  was  unfortunately  lost  at  the 
same  time  as  the  hood ;  it  had  been 
arranged  to  button  around  the  outside 
of  the  combing,  with  the  main  boom 
as  a  ridge  pole.  Corbett  told  me  that 
he  had  been  a  lieutenant  and  captain 
in  the  112th  New  York  Infantry  dur- 
ing the  war  ;  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbour^  and  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  pension.  I  have  found  him 
an  excellent  comrade  ;  quiet  and  unde- 
monstrative, but  with  asort  of  military 
promptness  and  decision  about  him  ; 
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and  I  place  great  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment. 

Saturday,  Nov.  29th. — This  morn- 
ing we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Wa- 
bash River,  which  divides  the  State  of 
Indiana  from  Illinois.  Today  has 
brought  a  great  change  in  our  circum- 
stances ;  we  have  met  the  Dick  Fulton, 
a  steamboat  bound  from  Pittsburg  to 
Natchez  with  a  tow  of  coal,  and  she 
has  taken  us  in  tow.  The  Fulton  was 
pushing  her  tow  ahead  of  her  and  not 
moving  very  fast.  We  pulled  smartly 
for  a  short  distance  and  struck  the 
side  of  the  foremost  barges,  which  rose 
only  a  few  feet  out  of  the  water.  I 
made  my  boat  fast  and  jumped  on  the 
tow,  then  stopped  in  astonishment.  I 
stood  on  a  moving  Held  of  coal,  the 
length  of  which  would  extend  nearly 
from  St.  George  street  to  Huron  street, 
and  the  breadth  about  half  the  dis- 
tance ;  it  consisted  of  twenty-one  shal- 
low open  barges,  parallelograms  in 
shape,  filled  level  with  coal  and  all 
firmly  lashed  together  in  rows,  so  as  to 
make  one  solid  coaly  surface.  Behind 
was  the  moving  power,  the  powerful 
stern-wheel  tow-boat,  lashed  tirmly  by 
chains  and  cables  to  the  hindmost 
flats,  which  extended  back  on  each  side 
of  her  bow  for  about  one-third  of  their 
length.  Sixteen  of  the  barges  were 
130  feet  long  by  24  wide  and  about 
ten  feet  deep  ;  they  only  draw  six  or 
seven  feet  of  water,  and  it  is  to  cause 
this  light  draft  that  the  coal  is  spread 
over  so  wide  an  area.  Each  of  the 
'  flats '  has  a  pump  to  keep  it  free 
from  the  result  of  leakage  and  rainfall. 
Some  of  the  pumps  are  iron  siphons, 
worked  by  steam  from  the  Fulton  s 
boilers ;  others  wooden  pumps,  at- 
tached to  'spring-poles;'  the  men  press 
down  the  end  of  the  pole,  and  as  it 
springs  back  it  draws  up  the  pump 
piston.  A  sort  of  '  close  fence '  is 
fixed  up  in  front  of  the  tow,  called 
the  splash  boards. 

Having  obtained  permission  from 
one  of  the  officers  to  '  hang- on  '  for  a 
while,  I  was  contentedly  engaged  in 
cooking  some  cat-fish  for  dinner,  when 


a  tall  man  with  a  black  beard  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  barge  for  a  talk.  He 
proved  to  be  y"  Skipr — Captain  Sharp- 
ley  Packer.  He  invited  us  to  come  on 
the  tow  boat,  took  us  over  her  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  and  made  himself 
generally  agreeable.  Corbett  unload- 
ed his  boat,  and  pulled  her  on  one  of 
the  barges  unassisted.  The  Biahop 
was  afterwards  hauled  up  by  several 
of  the  deck  hands  with  cargo  on  boai'd, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mate.  About 
dusk  we  passed  the  dark  mouth  of 
Cave-in-Piock,  a  noted  cavern  on  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  river,  which  was  in 
years  gone  by  the  retreat  of  a  band  of 
robbers  and  murderers  who  infested 
the  river.  The  cave  is  halfway  up  a 
steep  rocky  clifF.  I  thought  with  a 
shiver  that  it  would  not  have  been  a 
pleasant  task  to  explore  its  grim  depths 
at  that  hour.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Cave-in-Rock  the  tow  tied  up  to  the 
bank  for  the  night. 

Sunday,  Nov.  30th. — Tow  boats 
don't  stop  on  Sunday.  We  passed 
the  mouths  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee  Rivers,  and  reached  Cairo 
late  in  the  evening.  Here  the  Ohio  be- 
comes merged  in  the  turbulent  father 
of  waters,  the  Mississippi.  A  high 
sloping  railway  levee  stretches  along 
the  Ohio  front  of  the  city ;  levees 
also  encircle  it  almost  entirely  around. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  over- 
come the  immense  disadvantages  i-e- 
sulting  from  the  low  site  of  the  city. 
The  Cairo  people  thought  that  a  place 
in  such  a  situation  as  theirs,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  mighty  rivers, 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  big  cities  of  the 
West;  but  inexorable  nature  interfered 
sadly  with  their  visions  of  greatness, 
and  Cairo  remains  a  muddy,  uninvit- 
ing little  place  of  about  eight  thousand 
people.  The  tongue  of  land  on  which 
it  is  built  is  below  the  level  of  moder- 
ate high  water,  and  the  streets  are 
all  on  embankments,  high  above  the 
ground  level.  When  the  river  is  high , 
nearly  all  the  vacant  lots  contain  large 
pools  of  '  seip  '  water,  which  oozes  up 
from  below.     Whilst  adding   to   the 
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point  of  land  at  the  lower  end  of  Cairo, 
the  Mississippi  is  eating  away  the 
banks  above  the  town,  and  threatens 
to  make  an  island  of  it. 

December  1st. — My  first  intention 
was  to  go  no  further  than  Cairo  with 
the  Dick  Fulton  ;  but  I  have  now  ac- 
cepted the  captain's  kind  offer  that  I 
should  go  to  Natchez  with  him^  as  I 
would  thereby  get  well  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  advancing  winter  and  still  have 
three  hundred  miles  of  sailing  on  the 
best  part  of  the  Mississippi.  I  parted 
regretfully  from  Corbett,  who  was 
oVjliged  to  remain  a  while  at  Cairo. 

December  8th. — Grey  and  brown 
belts  of  thick-growing  young  cotton- 
wood  trees,  in  endless  succession.  Low 
bars  of  sandy  mud  ;  belts  of  older  tim- 
ber ;  level  banks  of  bare,  raw  earth. 
These  are  the  principal  and  ever-recur- 
ring features  of  the  monotonous  scenery 
along  the  711  miles  from  Cairo  to 
Natchez  at  the  time  I  saw  it.  The 
tops  of  the  banks  are  in  most  places 
below  high- water  mark.  A  mighty 
engineer  is  the  Mississippi,  always  at 
the  work  of  varying  its  own  channel. 
The  soft  alluvial  soil  through  which  it 
flows  furnishes  plastic  material  for  its 
operations  from  the  Missouri  nearly  to 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Often  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  busy  navigation  sea- 
son a  towboat  pilot  will  take  a  trip  on 
a  passenger  steamboat  to  New  Orleans 
and  back,  merely  to  note  changes  in 
the  river's  channel  and  report  to  some 
of  his  brother  pilots.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  constantly  being  under- 
mined by  the  current,  which  carries 
away  the  debris  and  deposits  it  in  an- 
other portion  of  its  bed.  I  saw  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this  at  Fort  Pillow,  the 
scene  of  much  fighting  in  the  late  war. 
Here  there  is  a  wooden  bluff,  part  high 
up  above  the  topmost  level  of  the  floods 
and  part  sloping  down  nearly  to  flood 
level,  thirty  five  or  forty  feet  above  the 
present  surface  of  the  water.  Some 
acres  of  gi'ound  had  been  undermined 
by  the  current,  and  had  sunk  to  and 
below  the  present  level  of  the  waters. 
A  wild  scene  of  desolation  was  there. 
4 


The  lower  ground  was  Ijroken  and  dis- 
rupted as  if  by  an  earthquake  ;  its 
trees  tossed  about  in  confusion  at  all 
kinds  of  angles.  Further  out,  trees 
were  sul^merged  half  way  up  the 
trunks,  whilst  the  tops  of  others  were 
barely  visiljle  above  the  current.  It 
is  a  common  sight  to  see  half  immersed 
trees,  which  have  fallen  in  from  the 
bank  along  with  the  giound  in  which 
they  were  rooted. 

The  '  cut-off'  is  a  frequent  engineer- 
ing operation  of  the  great  river.  In 
its  serpentine  course,  the  channel  often 
doubles  back  on  itself,  leaving  a  nar- 
row neck  to  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  bend.  Across  the  neck  of  such  a 
peninsula  the  river,  at  high  water,  oc- 
casionally digs  a  new  and  short  chan- 
nel for  itself.  Small  at  first,  the  new 
channel  rapidly  enlarges,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  is  changed.  Usually 
the  two  ends  of  the  old  channel  silt 
up,  become  closed,  and  there  results  a 
lake  of  clear  water,  curved  in  shape. 
The  immense  quantity  of  earth  always 
held  in  solution  by  the  muddy  current 
is  continually  being  deposited,  form- 
ing low  bars,  covered  at  high  water. 
Floods  rapidly  build  up  many  of  these 
bars  by  successive  deposits  nearly  to 
high -water  mark.  The  ubiquitous 
Cottonwood  takes  possession  at  an 
early  stage  of  this  process,  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  soon  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dense  thicket  of  slim,  upright 
trees.  The  deposit  continues,  till  in  a 
few  years  the  low  bar  has  become  a 
part  of  the  river's  bank — a  solid  for- 
est where  formerly  large  steamers 
passed  in  deep  water.  Here  are  geo- 
logical changes  going  on  under  our 
very  eyes.  A  most  curious  effect  of 
the  cut-off  process  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  pilots.  In  one  place  the 
river  has  reversed  the  direction  of  its 
current,  and  now  runs  up  the  same 
bed  wherein  it  formerly  ran  down. 
Whilst  the  river  shortens  itself  occa- 
sionally by  a  "cut-off,"  it  also  length- 
ens itself.  The  current  in  passing 
round  a  bend  impinges  with  more 
force  against  the  outer  or  concave  side. 
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and  in  many  instances  wears  away  the 
bank  on  that  side  whilst  building  up 
a  bar  on  the  inner  or  convex  side, 
thus  gradually  lengthening  the  bend. 
As  I  saw  the  banks  of  the  rivor,  they 
appeared  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  above  the  water,  and  had  a  grey, 
raw,  jagged  look,  without  a  particle 
of  vegetation  on  their  steep  face  : 
crowned  with  a  belt  of  timbei'.  Most 
of  the  towns  on  this  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  are  of  an  ephemeral  char- 
acter. I  looked  with  interest  for  Napo- 
leon, Arkansas — or  Arkansrtiw,  as  the 
local  pronunciation  invariably  has  it. 
Fifteen  years  ago  this  was  a  flourish- 
ing town  of  1,100  inhabitants.  Then 
the  remorseless  river  began  to  whittle 
it  away.  A  large  marine  hospital 
stood  near  the  river's  bank.  Pilot 
Augustus  Seaforth,when  passing  down 
twelve  years  ago,  bet  the  captain  of 
the  boat  six  glasses  of  beer  that  the 
hospital  would  be  into  the  river  before 
they  returned  on  their  upward  trip  : 
the  pilot  won.  This  is  what  Mr.  Bish- 
op says  of  its  appearance  four  years 
ago  : — *  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansaw  Avas  the  town  of  Napoleon, 
ivith  its  deserted  houses,  the  most  for- 
lorn aspect  that  had  yet  met  my  eye. 
The  banks  were  caving  into  the  river 
day  by  day.  Houses  had  fallen  into 
the  current,  which  was  undermining 
the  town.  Here  and  there  chimnevs 
were  standing  in  solitude,  the  buildings 
having  been  torn  down  and  removed 
to  other  localities  to  save  them  from 
the  insatiable  maw  of  the  river.'  All 
this  was  gone  when  I  passed  :  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  once  busy  Xapoleon 
but  six  or  seven  houses,  mostly  shab- 
by and  dilapidated.  The  main  chan- 
nel of  the  river  now  flows  over  the  site 
of  Napoleon.  Ill-omened  name  1  Pur- 
thar  down  was  a  place  called  Green- 
ville :  the  inhabitants  moved  their 
town  to  another  and  a  safer  site 
when  the  river  commenced  encroach- 
ing :  the  old  Greenville  is  gone  now, 
and  there  is  a  new  Greenville.  The 
site  of  another  place,  called  ^Yater- 
proof !    is    being   gradually    whittled 


away,  and  the  inhabitants  are  steadily 
moving  the  town  backward,  some  of 
the  houses  being  kept  on  rollers.  Are- 
verse  process  has  been  going  on  at  St. 
Joe  and  Eodney  ;  they  are  being  made 
inland  places  ;  a  bar  has  been  formed 
in  front  of  them,  and  the  steamboat 
landing  is  now  two  miles  below. 

A  stern-wheeler  had  a  most  outre 
appearance  to  me  at  first.  Now  it  is 
a  familar  and  natural  craft,  inside 
and  out.  I  have  messed  with  the  ofli- 
cers  of  the  Dich  Fulton,  lounged  and 
chatted  in  the  pilot-house,  shouted  a 
conversation  amid  the  din  of  the  en- 
gine-room, smoked  cigarettes  in  the 
'  oflice  '  with  the  captain,  and  descend- 
ed into  the  darksome  hold,  where  one 
cannot  stand  upright.  A  word  of  des- 
cription. The  hull  is  low,  flat,  and  broad 
— sharp  at  the  bow.  Over  the  bow  the 
guards  are  brouglit  nearly  square  to 
tit  the  barges ;  there  are  big  cleats 
around  the  guards,  to  hitch  barges  to, 
and  the  guards  are  only  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Eight 
on  the  main  deck  are  the  boilers,  then 
the  '  deck-house,'  piled  up  with  coal, 
and  at  the  stern  the  engine-room, 
where  two  large  horizontal  engines 
work  the  big  stern-wheel.  The  feed 
pumps  for  the  boilers  are  worked  by  a 
separate  small  engine  afiectionately 
called  *  the  doctor.'  The  boat  is  steered 
by  three  rudders,  placed  side  by  side 
between  the  stern-wheel  and  the  hull. 
On  the  upper  deck  are  the  quartei-s  of 
the  oflicers  and  crew  ;  and  higher  still 
the  pilot-house,  a  room  about  twelve 
feet  square,  with  glass  sides.  For- 
ward of  this  are  the  two  smoke-stacks,, 
and  aft  of  it  are  the  two  steam -pipes. 
Their  alternate  blasts,  slowly  delive)- 
ed,  bear  a  comi-jal  resemblance  to  two 
solemn  old  fellows  holding  a  conver- 
sation. Someone  said,  '  thev  are  Jike 
two  politicians  holding  an  argument 
— first  one  blows,  and  ilien  the  other 
blows.' 

I  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  by  Captain  Packer  and  the 
oflicei-s,  and  my  stay  on  board  has 
been  a  very  pleasant  one.     The  pilots 
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were  always  ready  to  point  out  inter- 
esting spots  on  the  river,  and  to  enter- 
tain me  with  reminiscences  of  them. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  iMississippi 
piloting,  and  of  the  skill,  experience, 
iudgment,  and  good  memoiy  required. 
I  was  told  subsequently  Vjy  the  pilot 
of  a  passenger  boat  that  tow-ljoat  pilot- 
ing is  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the 
art.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  well 
the  great  floating  mass  of  barges  is 
controlled  by  the  eleven-feet  steering- 
wheel.  Great  caution  has  to  be  ob- 
served in  difficult  parts  of  the  river. 
The  engine  is  occasionally  stopped, 
and  the  tow  allowed  to  drift,  while 
the  operation  known  as  '  flanking  ' 
goes  on  :  it  is  a  kind  of  sidewise  move- 
ment with  the  current.  The  lead  is 
heaved  frequently,  by  men  standing  at 
one,  two,  or  more  corners  of  the  tow. 
They  sing  out  the  depth  at  each  cast 
of  the  lead,  for  the  information  of 
the  pilot  :  but  owing  to  the  length  of 
the  tow,  a  man  has  to  be  stationed 
half-way  to  'pass  the  word  aft.'  No- 
ticing that  one  of  these  leadsmen 
varied  from  the  monotone  used  Ly  the 
others,  I  listened  carefully,  and  can 
give  you  a  specimen  of  his  song,  thus  : 


«=pi 


:^ 


22: 


Quarter 


less 


three  ! 


Tiiark 


twain  ! 


The  words  may  need  explanation. 
'Quarter  of  a  fathom  less  than  three 
fathoms'  (6  ft.  6  in.),  and  '  Mark  of 
two  fathoms  '  (12  ft.),  are  the  respec- 
tive meanings.  You  see  now  whence 
Mark  Twain,  the  humourist,  got  his 
nom  fie  pl:ir/i-i. 

On  tue  low-lying  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi every  eminence  becomes  an 
object  of  interest.  Among  these  are 
the  '  Iron  Lanks '  and  the  '  Chalk 
Uanks,'    named    from    the   strongly- 


marked  colour  of  the  soil.  These  we 
passed  on  ]\Ionday.  I  saw,  also,  the 
novel  sight  of  a  double  tow — two 
large  stern-wheel  steamers  of  the  Mis 
sissi[)pi  Transportation  Company, 
lashed  side  by  side  and  piishing  a  fleet 
of  barges.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Mississii)pi  snags  ?  We  met  the  Ma- 
comb, a  Government  boat  specially 
adapted  for  clearing  out  these  pests. 
She  hooks  one  end  of  a  big  snag,  hauls 
it  up  by  steam-power,  cuts  a  long 
piece  oft'  by  a  circular  saw,  and  re- 
peats the  operation  till  the  whole  snag 
is  raised  and  disposed  of.  Our  next 
tying-up  place  after  leaving  Cairo  was 
New  Madrid,  the  scene  of  a  great 
earthquake  in  1811.  Columbus  and 
Island  Number  Ten  were  pointed  out 
on  that  day  as  places  where  there  was 
great  fighting  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
Mississippi  islands  are  numbei-ed  from 
one  to  125.  On  Tuesday,  the  Cap- 
tain called  attention  to  another  pecu- 
liar Mississippi  and  Ohio  institution 
—a  floating  saw-mill  and  carpenter's 
shop.  The  owner  takes  contracts  for 
house-building,  etc.,  and  moves  up 
and  down  the  river  to  execute  them. 
His  workshop  is  a  steamboat  arranged 
so  that  the  engine  can  also  drive  the 
circular  saw  and  other  machinery.  I 
saw,  also,  a  gaudily  painted  circus-boat, 
bearing  the  title  of  '  The  New  Sensa- 
tion,' painted  in  large  letters.  A 
floating  circus  !     What  next  1 

The  tow  tied  up  a  few  miles  above 
Memphis,  where  some  of  the  barges 
were  left ;  and  I  accompanied  a  boat's 
crew  down  to  spend  a  few  houi-s  in 
the  city.  My  first  sight  of  Memphis 
accorded  well  with  the  sad  notoriety  it 
has  gained.  The  morning  was  damp, 
foggy,  unwholesome,  and  the  pale  sun 
hung  over  the  city,  looking  wan  and 
sickly  through  the  fog.  We  did  not 
go  to  the  wharf-boat,  but  left  our  skifi' 
by  a  steamer,  and  clambered  up  a 
steep  bank,  muddy  and  slippery  from 
the  rains  of  the  two  previous  days.  I 
InoKed  round  with  eager  curiosity. 
The  ground  slopes  gradually  upwards 
from  the  top  of  the  ba.i.k  for  two  hun- 
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dred  feet  or  more,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  slope  is  a  long  esplanade  of 
buildings  facing  the  river,  chiefly- 
wholesale  warehouses.  A  good  deal 
of  bustle  and  movement  was  going  on 
amongst  them  ;  some  were  closed,  but 
the  majority  ap^jeared  to  be  moving 
in  goods  and  preparing  for,  or  doing, 
business.  They  all  looked  dirty  and 
disagreeable — an  appearance  partly 
due  to  the  bad  weather,  I  suppose.  As 
we  went  further  into  the  city,  Ave  met 
everywhere  indications  of  the  resump- 
tion of  business  ;  the  streets  were  full 
of  life  and  activity.  Almost  the  only 
thing  to  I'emind  a  visitor  of  the  late 
tei-rible  plague  was  the  frequency  of 
mourning  badges  and  dresses  on  the 
]jassers-by.  In  its  general  features, 
Memphis  does  not  diflfer  from  any 
flourishing  American  city  of  60,000  or 
70,000  inhabitants ;  it  has  fine  build- 
ings, handsome  stores,  a  good  post- 
oflice,  street-cars,  etc. ,  etc.  But  the 
streets  are  in  a  wretched  condition. 
In  the  principal  business  thoroughfares 
the  wooden-block  pavement  is  often 
worn  so  badly  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  succession  of  mud-holes.  1 
noticed  in  several  of  the  stores  a  damp, 
earthy,  close  smell,  arising,  perhaps, 
from  their  having  been  so  long  shut 
up.  There  is  a  small  public  park  or 
square,  planted  with  trees,  and  the 
habitation  of  scores  of  tame  fox- 
squirrels.  These  little  animals  are  so 
well  treated  that  they  are  quite  fear- 
less. They  stand  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  '  beg.'  One  of  my  compan- 
ions pretended  to  hold  a  morsel  of 
food  in  his  hand,  just  above  his  knee, 
and  one  of  the  squirrels  climbed  up  his 
leg  to  get  at  his  hand,  sniffed  at  it, 
and  then  scampered  away  with  a  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted  look.  At 
the  wharf -boats  the  steep  bank  has 
been  cut  down,  in  order  to  make  the 
usual  sloping  paved  levee.  It  was  a 
busy  scene ;  the  levee  piled  with  cot- 
ton bales  and  other  goods  awaiting 
shipment.  Memphis  does  a  very  large 
business.  It  is  built  on  a  high  bluff 
— one  of  the  few  available  permanent 


sites  for  a  city  along  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  near  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Tennessee,  about  250  miles  be- 
low Cairo,  and  is  above  Napoleon  and 
the  Arkansas  River. 

We  had  a  little  '  scare '  shortly  after 
leaving  Memphis.  Heavy  clouds 
gathered  on  the  south-western  sky,, 
terminating  in  a  ridge  of  inky  black- 
n'^ss  a  short  distance  above  the  hori- 
zon, with  lighter  clouds  below.  The 
captain  said  this  was  the  sign  of  a 
heavy  squall,  or  a  tornado,  and  he 
made  haste  to  tie  up  to  the  bank. 
However, nothing  worse  followed  than, 
a  torrent  of  rain.  Next  day  we  pass- 
ed the  steamer  Frank,  lying  by  the 
bank  in  a  crippled  condition,  her  fun- 
nels and  part  of  her  upper  works  torn 
away.  Then  a  steamer  hove  in  sight,, 
coming  up  the  river,  with  curious 
short,  stumpy-looking  smoke-stacks. 
As  she  neared  us,  we  saw  that  she  was 
the  Vicksbu'rf/,  and  that  her  smoke- 
stack arrangement  was  a  temporary 
one.  'The  Jlcksburg  carries  tall,  hand- 
some smoke-stacks,  with  oak-leaves  at 
the  top,  and  has  only  a  part  of  them 
up  now,'  said  one  of  the  pilots  ;  'she 
and  the  Frank  caught  the  blow  that 
we  missed  when  we  tied  iip  yesterday  ;. 
it  struck  lower  I'own  the  river.' 

Vicksburg,  of  warlike  fame,  was  in 
full  view  when  the  tow-boat  passed  it. 
Captain  Packer  and  pilot  Burritt  were 
at  the  final  siege  of  the  city,  when 
General  Grant  drew  a  cordon  around 
it :  and  they  related  interesting  i-emin- 
iscences  of  that  stirring  time.  You 
have  heard  about  General  Butler's 
attempt  to  change  the  com-se  of  the 
Mississippi  at  this  city.  The  Federals 
had  possession  of  the  river  above 
Vicksburg  and  below  Fort  Hudson, 
lower  down  ;  and  Grant  wanted  to  get 
some  of  his  vessels  with  troops  on  the 
stretch  of  the  river  between  these  two 
places,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Vicks- 
burg forts.  The  shape  of  the  river  at 
Vicksburg,  then,  was  like  the  letter 
'  S,'  roughly  speaking,  with  the  city 
half-way  along  the  bottom  turn  of  the 
letter.   Butler  made  a  cut-off"  from  the 
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amiddle  of  the  letter  '  S '  to  the  end  of 
the  bottom  turn,  expecting  that  the 
water  would  How  through  it,  widen  it, 
and  make  a  new  channel.  Butler  pro- 
poses and  Mississippi  disposes.  The 
river  was  obstinate  ;  it  disdained  the 
proposed  channel,  and  the  well-laid 
plan  went  aglee.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  the  river  afterwards  cut  a 
new  channel  for  itself,  a  short  distance 
lip  from  Butler's  canal,  but  entirely 
independent  of  the  latter;  andVicks- 
burg  at  low  water  is  now  almost  an 
inland  city.  A  sandbar  is  forming 
along  part  of  the  city  front,  and  a 
vigorous  growth  of  young  cottonwood 
springing  up  on  the  bar  promises  to 
hide  the  lower  part  of  the  city  from 
the  view  of  passing  steamers  on  the 
■cut-otf.  The  Yicksburg  people  take 
the  thing  with  Southern  philosophy; 
they  have  moved  their  steamboat 
landing  down  to  the  cut-off,  and  estab- 
lished communication  thence  to  the 
main  city.  Fortunately  for  them,  the 
bluff  hills  on  which  Yicksburg  is 
built  extend  down  the  river  some  dis- 
tance below  the  cut-off,  giving  every 
opportunity  for  the  city  to  grow  in 
that  direction.  A  city  built  on  a  slop- 
ing hillside,  with  foliage  interspersed, 
•cannot  fail  to  be  picturesque.  Yicks- 
burg is  picturesque. 

I  tirst  noticed  Spanish  moss  on  the 
trees  about  this  time.  This  is  a  curious 
parasite  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
branches  and  twigs  of  trees,  and  hangs 
suspended,  in  lengths  varying  from  a 
few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet.  It 
resembles  a  sort  of  green  network. 
Seen  at  a  distance,  a  tree  covered 
■with  Spanish  moss  has  a  kind  of 
smudged  appearance,  as  if  the  foliage 
had  been  rapidly  sketched  on  the 
background  of  sky  with  pen  and  ink, 
and  a  hand  had  been  passed  downward 
•over  the  picture  whilst  the  ink  was 
wet.  This  moss  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  contains  a  single  centre 
fibre,  closely  resembling  black  horse- 
hair, but  not  so  tough.  When  buried 
in  the  ground,  the  outer  covering  of 
the  moss  rots  and  leaves  the   black 


fibre  intact,  to  be  made  up  into  bales 
and  shipped  to  market. 

I  [)aid  a  brief  vi.sit  to  one  of  the 
smaller  cotton  plantations  of  Louis- 
iana. Clambering  up  the  high  bank, 
1  i)assed  through  a  thicket  of  cotton- 
wood,  and  reached  an  insignificant 
looking  grass-grown  ridge,  alx)ut  six 
feet  high,  and  ten  feet  across  the  top. 
This  was  the  planter's  only  defence 
against  the  floods  of  the  great  river 
hard  by ;  it  was  a  Icvce,  and  it  extended 
entirely  around  the  plantation.  The 
levee  is  set  back  from  the  river  in  order 
that  encroachments  on  the  banks  may 
not  destroy  it ;  and  if  in  time  it  is 
reached,  a  new  levee  has  to  be  made 
further  inland.  On  the  levee,  talking 
with  one  of  the  Dick  Fulton's  men, 
stood  the  planter  himself — a  mulatto, 
in  a  pair  of  pants  remarkable  for  rags 
and  patches,  and  looking  as  if  he  had 
combined  the  ruins  of  three  distinct 
pairs  of  trousers  into  one  wonderful 
garment.  He  held  the  hand  of  a 
sturdy  little  darkey  boy,  who  stood  on 
his  stout  little  legs  like  an  edifice  on 
pillars.  I  learned  that  our  coloured 
friend  rented  a  small  plantation  ;  that 
his  yearly  rent  was  one  bale  of  cotton 
for  eveiy  five  acres  ;  and  that  he  could 
raise  about  a  bale  an  acre.  He  told  us 
about  the  '  bulldozing'  in  his  parish 
last  year,  when  white  men  rode  around 
with  shot  guns,  intimidating  the 
coloured  voters.  The  planter's  house 
was  not  far  from  us — a  frame  shanty, 
with  a  verandah  in  front,  unpainted, 
and  not  particularly  clean.  A  wo- 
man's voice,  singing,  came  from  the 
inside,  and  a  little  pickaninny  was 
singing  and  beating  a  lusty  accompa- 
niment with  its  heels  on  the  verandah. 
We  went  to  the  shanty,  and  the  mate 
tried  to  get  some  butter  and  eggs  from 
the  owner  of  the  voice;  but  she  wanted 
forty  cents  per  pound  for  the  butter, 
and  a  proportionately  high  price  for 
milk,  and  the  flash  of  her  determined 
eye  showed  that  she  didn't  mean  to 
take  a  cent  less. 

December  9th. — Natchez  came  into 
sight  this  morning.    Instead  of  a  slop- 
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ing  hill,  as  at  Vicksburg,  the  ground 
here  rises  in  a  steep  precipice.  Part  of 
the  city  lies  along  the  foot  of  this  bluff, 
and  part  on  the  top.  A  steep  inclined 
street,  j'unning  parallel  with  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  leads  up  from  '  Natchez 
Under  the  Hill '  to  '  Natchez  Over  the 
Hill.'  The  latter  is  a  pretty  place,  with 
a  quiet,  sedate,  old-cathedral-town  sort 
of  style  about  it. 

A  cordial  farewell  of  the  Dich  Ful- 
ton; a  brief  visit  to  Natchez  and  its 
post-office ;  and  I  am  alone  again.  The 
Bishop  drifts  down  the  muddy  cun-ent 
while  her  owner  takes  '  a  view  of 
things.'  Six  miles  below  Natchez,  he 
once  more  takes  up  his  solitary  quart- 
ers on  a  sandbar.  The  weather  is  very 
warm. 

December  10th. — After  I  had  sailed 
a  short   distance,  the  clouds  gathered 
ahead  with  the  same  ominous,  inky 
fringe  I  had  seen  when  on    the  Dick 
Fulton.  I  looked  round  for  shelter,  and 
was  soon    anchored   in    a   nice   little 
'  pocket '  where  the  bank  sloped  up  in 
the  direction  of  the  threatening  clouds, 
and  formed  a  complete  protection.    A 
heavy  squall   of    wind   and  rain   fol- 
lowed. I  was  weighing  anchor  to  depart 
again    when  I  saw   a  cat-rigged  lioat 
passing  down  the  river.      My  sail  wan 
reefed,   and  the    stranger  shot  ahead 
of    me  in  style,  under    full    canvass. 
I  did  not  like   this,    so   I  shook   out 
my  reef   and  gave    chase  under   my 
full    sail,  towards    Ellis'    Cliffs.      *  A 
stern  chase  is  a  long  chase,'  says  tlie 
old    nautical    saw  ;    but    I   kept    the 
stranger   in    sight,    and    as  the  bend 
in  the  river  brought  the  wind  more 
forward   of  the  beam,  I  noticed  him 
making  considerable  leeway.     Keep- 
ing my  sail  close   by  the  wind,  I  was 
able    to    overhaul    him    rapidly,    and 
came    within   hailing    distance  at  an 
island  which  divided  the  river  in  two 
channels.    He  was  taking  the  left  and 
narrower  one.      '  Boat   ahoy  !    is  this 
the  channel  1 '  sang  out  the  helmsman 
of  the   Bisliop.      '  No,  it    is   not    de 
channel,  but  it  is  joost  so  good,'  re- 
plied the  stranger,  with  a  strong  for- 


eign accent.     Then,  questioning  me  in 
turn,  '  Where  you  go  1 '  said  he.    '  To 
New  Orleans,'  I  replied.      '  I  also  go 
to  New    Orleans,    me,'    he    returned. 
This    was   interesting.     I  had   taken 
him     for    some    local    boatman.      He 
brought  his  boat  to  the  wind  to  wait 
for  me.      I  scrutinize  him  closely  as  I 
approached,  thinking  of  certain  foreign 
'dagos'    against    whom   I    had   been 
warned,  and  of  the  necessity  for  great 
caution    in  joining    company  with  a 
stranger.     The  boat  was  a  handsome 
little   craft,   about   the  size  of  mine. 
She  was  of  a  very  fine  model,  and  had 
a  curious  round   stern,  like  half  of  a 
punch-bowl,  decked,  with  a  small,  cen- 
tral cockpit.      Her  owner  wore  a  red 
zouave  cap  and  an  old  overcoat  with 
a    capote.     His    face    was    weather- 
beaten  and  lightly  bearded  ;  he  leaned 
forward  as  he  held  the  sheet,  like  a 
man  peering  into  darkness  or  keeping 
vigilant  watch  ahead.     We  were  soon 
sailing  side  by  side,  conversing  plea- 
santly.    He  possessed    the  sprightly 
vivacity  which  makes  the  society  of 
an   intelligent   Frenchman  so   charm- 
ing.    I  found  that  his  name  was  Jean 
Woillard ;    that  he  lived  in  Quincy,. 
Illinois,   w'here  he  had  two    sons   in 
business  ;    that   he  was  7in    fruncais, 
but  had  lived  in  America  a  long  time. 
After  giving  .him   information  aV)out 
the  object  of  my  own  journey,  I  asked,. 
'  What  is  your  object  in  going  to  New 
Orleans,   monsieur  ? '      He  answered,, 
'  For  a  long  time  I  say,  I  will  go  in  a 
boat  by  myself  to  New  Orleans  ;  and 
now,'  with  an  inimitable  French  ges- 
tux-e,  '  here  I   am  ! '     The  appearance 
of  both  man  and  boat  betokened  the 
prospect  of  an  agreeable  campagnon 
de  voyage.      He  had  broken  his  centre- 
board,   which   was  the    cause   of   the 
leeway  I  had  noticed.     Night  brought 
with  it  a   strong   down-stream  wind. 
We  had  been  looking  unsuccessfully 
I    for  a  good   harbour,  and   at   dusk  we 
laid  up  on  an  exposed  sandbar,  below 
Island  117.     I  anchored,  and  my  com- 
panion made  fast  to   the   stern  of  the 
Bishc^K     Scarcely  had  he  tied  his  line 
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when  he  gave  a  shout  of  dismay — 
'  One  of  my  oar  is  gone  !  '  I  hastily 
handed  to  him  one  of  my  own  oars, 
and  cast,  off  his  line.  He  disappeared 
in  the  gloaming.  I  lighted  my  '  Buck- 
eye,' and  hung  it  on  the  boom  to  guide 
him  back.  In  about  half  an  hour  he 
returned.  '  What  luck  1 '  I  inquired. 
He  waved  an  oar  in  the  air  trium- 
phantly. '  I  row  straight  down  de 
river  for  about  a  mile,  me,  then  I  be- 
gin to  tack  wid  de  oar  towards  de 
shore.  Suddenly  I  see  something 
floating  in  de  water.  My  oar,  I  cry, 
and  I  dart  towards  it.  Yes,  it  is  my 
oar.  Den  I  look  uj)  de  river,  and  I 
see  your  light,  and  I  tink,  "  Oh,  la- 
la,  must  I  pull  all  dat  way  against  dis 
big  curren'  1  "  Den  I  pull  hard,  and 
get  back,  me.  But  what  a  strange  in- 
ciden',  to  find  an  oar  in  de  dark,  a 
mile  from  our  boat,   in  de  big  Mis- 


sissippi !  O,  la-la  !  '  The  wind  blew 
hard  that  night.  My  anchor  held  us 
both  well,  but  the  pull  of  his  boat  at 
the  stern  of  the  Bishop  canned  a  heavy 
jerking  motion  of  my  boat  as  she  rode 
the  seas.  M.  Woillard's  boat  has  a 
cockpit  of  only  five  feet  long,  and  he 
covers  this  space  with  a  little  tent.  He 
carries  a  small  sheet-iron  stove,  six- 
teen inches  long,  eleven  wide,  and 
eight  high,  with  two  six-inch  holes  in 
the  top,  and  two  lengths  of  small  oval 
stove-pipe.  He  burns  driftwood  in 
this,  and  uses  it  in  his  boat  If  a  little 
girl  that  I  know  saw  the  stove,  she 
would  want  to  seize  it  for  her  doll's 
house.  It  was  pleasant  that  night  to 
see  his  tent  shining  in  the  darkness 
astern,  with  the  little  stove-pipe  stick- 
ing out  of  it  and  smoking  cheerfully. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


SANS  L'ESPOIE. 


ALONE  in  the  twilight  sadly. 
Alone  in  a  small  bare  room, 
A  white  face  looks  from  a  window. 
Out  into  the  gathering  gloom. 

Looks  into  the  grayness,  but  sees  not 
The  loveliness  outlined  there, 

The  branches  glistening  with  rain  drops, 
Hears  not  the  song  in  the  air. 

And  yet,  with  pitiful  yearning, 
The  teai'ful  and  straining  eyes 

Seek  ever,  and  ever  vainlv, 
For  a  little  rift  in  the  skies  ! 


Alas  !  for  the  shadowy  silence. 

For  the  ever-increasing  pain, 
For  the  bitterlv  hopeless  enduring, 

When  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain  ! 
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BY     JOSEPH     BAWDEN,     KINGSTON. 


THE  social  license  which  this  West- 
ern World  extends  to  the  popu- 
lar disregard  of  the  true  form  of  many 
family  names,  the  phonetic  corrupti- 
bility of  many,  the  concurrence  of  a 
variety  of  national  elements,  and  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  the  worst  of 
all  systems  of  orthography — the  Eng- 
lish— has  induced  havoc  among  family 
names  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Those  of  some  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ist families  have  been  corrupted  al- 
most beyond  recognition  of  any  re- 
lationship to  the  persons  designated  in 
the  original  patents  of  land  granted 
by  the  Crown.  The  names  of  French 
families  settled  in  English-speaking 
neighbourhoods  yield  their  orthogra- 
l)hic  form  to  the  corrupt  pronunciation 
of  the  vicinage.  This  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  the  case  in  every  land, 
not  only  with  French,  but  with  other 
foreign  names,  while  the  purity  of 
the  forms  of  many  obsolete  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  has  been  maintained  in 
surnames  to  a  wonderful  extent.  In 
England,  Beauchamp  has  become  Bee- 
cham,  in  spite  of  correct  spelling,  but 
in  Ontario  it  appears  in  the  second 
generation  as  Boshaw,  and  in  the 
third  as  Bushey.  Theobald  has  be- 
come Tipple  in  the  States ;  here  it 
wears  a  less  inebriate  form  as  Teeples 
or  Teepill.  Feb  Jerbeau,  a  patentee 
of  the  Crown,  may  live  to  see  his 
name  restored  by  an  educated  child  as 
Fabian  Charbon,  but  in  another  gener- 
ation an  Anglicising  descendant  may, 
as  many  Frenchmen  in  Canada  have 
done,  adopt  an  English  name  and,  ap- 
pearing as  Cole,  confound  the  distinc- 
tion between  coal  and  cabbage.     The 


Dutch  Koen,  bold,  has  become  Coons, 
while  an  Irish  Koen  maintains  a  name 
of  an  origin  very  doubtful,  in  view  of 
the  mutations  to  which  allied  names 
are  subject.  This  Irish  name  is  related 
to  the  Gaelic  patronym  Ci-uin,  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  Meek,  and 
is  capable  of  derivation  from  a  Swedish 
immigrant,  Kii-jon  (j  as  y),  the  syn- 
onym of  the  South  Welsh  Chouan, 
Chown,  a  peasant,  or  from  a  French 
immigrant,  Coien,  a  churl  or  coward. 
Certain  family  names  have  an  ironical 
air,  unmistakal)ly  suggestive  of  those 
primitive  social  conditions  when  irony 
was  a  favourite  figure  of  speech.  A 
Konkelen,  ragged,  may  have  been  so 
designated  by  envious  satirical  neigh- 
bours ;  the  Cenci,  rugged,  were  Italian 
princes.  It  seems  not  now  unfitting 
that  a  Conkling,  or  a  Chauncey,  shall 
be  a  millionare ;  a  Campbell,  the  equiv- 
alent of  Maulevrer  (wry-mouthed), 
a  sweet-mouthed  gentleman,  or  a 
Cameron  (crooked  nose)  a  Phoebus 
Apollo  for  beauty.  Ci-uin,  Ku-jon, 
and  Coien,  from  languages  linguisti- 
cally unrelated,  have  a  relationship  of 
sense  and  sound.  The  relationship  in 
sense  of  Cowan  and  Gowan  is  not  re- 
mote, and  the  phonetic  transfer  of  one 
to  the  other  form  is  obvious. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  Gaelic  and 
Irish  Eoghan  are  the  same,  though  a 
Gaelic  scholar  insists  that  they  are 
identical.  The  persistence  of  the  Irish 
form  warrants  the  belief  that  Eoghan 
is  Eugenius,  while  the  Gaelic  Eoghan 
is  John.  But  the  corruption  of  names 
under  Irish  dialectic  influences  is  un- 
deniable ;  and  the  change  of  Mageog- 
hegan  to  Koen  is  as  philologically  pos- 
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siVjle  as  that  of  Gaelic  Maceoghan  to 
Koen.  The  distinguishing  difference 
of  the  two  forms  is,  that  in  the  Gaelic 
gh  is  a  mere  aspirate ;  in  the  Irish  it 
is  a  guttural.  Mag,  in  the  Irish  form, 
is  the  Scotch  prefix  Mac.  In  the 
greater  number  of  Irish  family  names 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  rejection 
of  the  Scotch  prefix  is  not  total  or  com- 
plete. MacEgan  becomes  Keegan  ; 
MacArthy,  Carthy ;  and  Mageoghegan, 
Geoghegan.  Resolving  the  name  into 
its  elements,  we  get  from  Mag-eohegan, 
O'Hagan,  Fegan,  Fagan,  Egan,  and 
Agan,  MacKeegan  and  Keegan.  From 
the  modern  form  of  the  primitive  type 
comes  Gaffykin.  So  far  none  of  these 
derivatives,  except  the  last,  indicate 
any  corruption  of  the  guttural  of  the 
last  syllable.  Eoghan  Mor,  King  of 
Leinster,  was  tlie  Eugene  the  Great, 
of  Irish  history.  The  name  was  no 
doubt  given  by  the  monks  of  the  west 
to  signify  Euyents  of  noble  birth,  or 
JSugeneios,  thick-bearded  or  shock- 
headed,  it  matters  little  which.  The 
abundance  of  well-made  wooden  and 
bone  combs,  coarse  and  fine,  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Edinburgh, 
indicate  attention  among  the  native 
races  to  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head, 
fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  mo- 
dern custom.  A  shock-headed  Pictish 
or  Ii'ish  Eoghan  was  as  well  set  iTp  in 
this  respect  as  a  Saxon  Atheling.  But 
we  know  that  throughout  the  Coi-nish 
peninsula,  Wales,  Stratliclyde,  the 
Scottish  highlands,  and  Ireland,  and 
even  in  the  French  Armorica,  com- 
munity of  language  favoured  immigra- 
tion and  intercourse.  Forbes'  Gaelic 
Oi-ammar  gives,  as  a  dialectic  error, 
the  occasional  pronunciation  of  the 
gutteral  agh  as  ur.  Here  the  Ii-ish 
Eoghan,  Eoghan,  would  be  confounded 
with  the  Gaelic  E-o-t/Aan  or  Evan. 

The  Gaelic  Cowan  is  a  rough  mason, 
a  builder  of  dry  stone  walls  ;  Gowan, 
a  stout  lu.sty  fellow.  As  family  names, 
they  become  Mac  Cowan  and  Mac- 
Gowan,  with  occasional  transfers  and 
return  to  the  primitive  form.  Mac  E wan 
becomes  in  Scotch  forms  Mac  Iain  {i  as 


ee),  Mac  Cune,  Maecewen  ;  in  Irish 
forms,  MacKean,  MacKewn,  Mac 
Keon,Mac  Keown  andMacKown.  All 
these  forms  drop  the  Scotch  prefix  and 
give  us  the  range  of  names  from  Kean 
to  Kown.  Kean  becomes  Kane,  Mac 
Iain,  the  son  of  John,  is  confused  with 
MacKean,  the  son  of  White,  and  Mac- 
Kinn  ;  also  with  Macgean,  the  son  of 
'  Good  humour,'  and  Mac  Gehen  and 
MacGinn.  A  stickler  for  the  purity 
of  Gaelic  spelling  may  insist  upon  the 
distinction  between  Eoghan  and  Aog- 
han,  Ewen  and  Owen,  Egan  and  Agan, 
but  the  names  are  easily  confounded 
in  their  consonantal  as  well  as  vowel 
elements.  The  passage  from  Mac 
Cowan  to  MacGowan,  from  MacCaw 
to  MacGaw,  from  Mac  Gaw  to  Mac- 
Gow  is  so  readily  accomplished,  that 
it  has  occurred,  beyond  doubt,  in  many 
cases.  Evidence  can  be  adduced  of 
the  change  from  Robinson  to  Robert- 
son in  one  tieneration.  The  Lower 
Canadian  Gingras,  is  pronounced 
Shackraw,  in  Ontario  ;  it  appears  as 
Sugrue  in  the  Dublin  Directory  ;  and 
as  Shoghrew,  in  Newfoundland. 

The  Hebrew  Yohn,  John,  signifies 
'whom  the  Lord  gave  or  favoured.' 
Its  foreign  forms  are,  Latin  Johannis 
(Yohannis),  approaching  Ewen,  Owen 
and  Jones,  and  the  German  Hans. 
The  Italian  Giovanni  gives  us,  through 
a  monkish  Giovannus,  the  English 
name,  Jevons,  and  approaches  the 
Russian  Ivan  and  the  Welsh  Evans  ; 
the  Spanish,  Juan  (Hoo-an),  ap- 
proaches most  closely  to  the  Welsh 
Owen.  The  Scandinavian  Jans,  whence 
Jansen,  may  be  found  on  every  sea, 
and  the  Teutonic  Hans,  whence  Hans- 
en, and  our  own  unaspirated  English 
Anson,  are  hardly  less  nautical  or  nu- 
merous. The  extensive  family  of 
Jonson,  Johnson,  swells  the  list,  to 
which  if  we  add  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
forms  of  Mac  Ewen,  the  Welsh  Evans 
(Ap Evans),  Bevans,  Owen  (ApOwen), 
Bowen,  and  the  various  foreign  forms 
of  which  Jevons  is  an  example,  we  may 
claim  that  the  Johns,  or  people  '  whom 
the  Lord  has  favoured,'  are  more  nu- 
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merous  than  the  universal  Smiths,  or 
any  other  family. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  Smithijes, 
or  the  Smythes,  whose  name,  suggest- 
ive of  the  Smiter,  has  a  reasonable 
signilicance,  or  the  Smithsons,  whose 
number  is  small,  we  tuid  the  spread  of 
the  Smiths  in  France,  under  the  name, 
Lefevre  ;  in  Germany,  among  the 
Schmidts;  in  Holland,  among  the  Sme- 
ders,  who  have  given  us  the  English 
families  of  Smithers  and  Smethers. 
At'their  head  stands  the  noble  Ferrars, 
or  Horse-shoe  Smith,  and  among  those 
of  Celtic  ancestry,  we  trace  the  Scotch 
Gows,  and  Govans,  and  Ii-ish  Goughs. 
A  ringing  blow  on  the  ear  is  a  cuif ; 
from  the  same  root  as  Gough.  But 
there  is  another  branch,  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  Iron  is  from  the  Gaelic 
larunn,  Armoric  haiarn.  From  the 
Welsh  form,  hairnour.  a  workman  in 
iron,  comes  Warnour,  Wai-ner.  From 
the  Cornish  form  hoern,  iron,  iron- 
worker, comes  Hearneand  Trehearne, 
the  hamlet  of  the  smith  or  smithy, and 
thence  a  family  name.  I  believe  we 
may  claim  from  the  Gaelic,  in  addition 
to  the  Gows  and  C  ovans,  the  Horners, 
and  I  suspect  we  are  again  in  the  dim 
borderland  wherein  Warrener,  a  game- 
keeper, and  Warner,  may  have  been 
occasionally  confounded. 

In  the  Kirk-yard,  at  Metis,  on  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence,  there  are  some 
headstones  at  the  graves  of  members 
of  the  *  Blue  '  family,  who  settled  in 
that  parish  half  a  century  ago.  The 
name  is  Blew  or  Bellew,  the  Gaelic 
form  of  the  Cornish  family-name  Pel- 
lew,  which  elsewhere  has  become Pelly, 
the  Welsh  Pllu,  a  villager,  Gaelic, 
Bla.  Carew,  a  Cornish  name,  is  some- 
times under  this  form  pronounced  as 
spelled  by  the  Irish  Careys  ;  another 
form  of  the  name  is  Crewe.  Car,  is 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish  and  Cornish,  for 
friend  or  relative,  and  oic  or  ou  is  one 
plural  termination,  //  is  another  ;  thus 
under  either  form  of  Carew  or  Carey, 
the  word  signifies  friends,  or  kinsmen. 
TheScotch  Kerand  Kerr,  and  the  Scoto- 
Irish  Carr  are  forms  of  the  same  word. 


Many  names  have  been  supplied  by 
translation  into  English,  from  the  na- 
tive l:{ritish  or  Foreign  tongues,  and 
some  have  come  back  to  the  English 
wearing  the  garb  put  on  abroad.      It 
must  be  remembered  that  pati-onyms 
in  most  cases  have  not  been  the  crea- 
tions of  their  owners,  but  have  been 
(jiven  by  neighbours  or  kinsfolk.  Many 
Indian  tribes,  for  example,  know  noth- 
ing of  the  names  by  which  they  are 
called.     The  Mohawks  are  called  Nah- 
doways,  by  the  Algonquin;  the  Etch- 
emin  are  called  IMalisetes  by  the  Mic- 
macs,  and  are  now  of  themselves  gene- 
ally  known  under  this  name,  although 
one  of  contempt.     In  the  English  coal 
mining  distiicts,  as  in  the  California 
placer-diggings,    nick-names    prevail ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  former  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  may  be 
found  whose  surnames  are  unknown. 
The  names  of  countries  and  countie.s 
supply  a  large  list  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  examples  : — Holland,  Dennis, 
a  Dane  ;  Denman,  a  Dannemand,  the 
Danish  form  of  Trueman  ;  Norman, 
Le    Norman  (t),   Gascdigne,   Gaskin, 
L' Angevin,     Poitevin,     Le     Basque, 
French,  and  the  form  derived  from  the 
old  style  of  the  initial  letter,  Ffrench, 
Switzer,  Irish,  Ireland,  English,  Lang- 
ley,     Langlois,      Cornish,     Cornwall, 
Wales,    Cornwallis,     Wallis,    Walsh, 
Welch,  Gott  (a  Goth),  Britton  (Brit- 
tones,  inhabitants  of  Brittany),  Scott, 
Escott,  Truscott  (True  Scot?),  Derby- 
shire, Denbigh  (which  I  have  met  un- 
der the  form  Tenby),  Devon,  Devonish, 
Devonshire,   Kent,    Sutherland,   Gal- 
way,  Limerick,  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  and  the  French  Paradis  (Hea- 
ven).    A  recent  telegram  gives  us  the 
name  of  a  wealthy  Siberian  as  Siberi- 
koff. 

The  oldest  family  names  in  the  Eng- 
glish  system  are  probably  those  end- 
j    ing  in  kin.     They  have  their  equival- 
ents in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  as 
!    Peterkin,  Anderkin,  Sievekind.      The 
Ascingas,  now  Askins,  were  of  the  kin 
of  the  Gods  or  Aser.    Less  noble  per- 
I    haps  as  ancient  indicatives  of  family 
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systems  are  Aikins,  Eakins,  Berkin, 
Dakin,  Dawkin,  Dovekiii,  Hopkin, 
Larkin,  Lovekin,  ISIakiii,  Meakin, 
Perkin,  Ruffkin,  Sinipkin,  Tonikin, 
Walkin  and  (iadki!!  ;  Iluskin  is  not  a 
kin  name,  but  signifies  adult,  fully  de- 
veloped. 

The  territorial  range  of  certain 
British  names  indicates  a  community 
of  intercourse  between  distant  habi- 
tats of  the  Celtic  family,  as  between 
Brittany,  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  Wales 
and  Scotland.  The  various  forms  of 
Ap-Rhys,  as  Price,  Rees,  Rice,  suggest 
relationship  to  the  west  of  Scotland 
names,  Bryce,  Brice,  and  the  Irish 
Breese.  St.  Tobias  occurs  as  Danbuz 
in  Cornwall  and  in  Brittany,  and 
Dobes  in  Ireland.  The  Coi-nish  Pen- 
dennis  is  linguistically  related  to  the 
Irish  Ennis,  the  Scotch  Innes  and  the 
English  corruption  Ince.  Mair  and 
Maur,  a  steward,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  Major,  is  Cornish, 
Welsh  or  Gaelic.  The  Cornish  Huhel 
mair,  a  viscount  or  high  steward,  car- 
ries us  from  Cornwall  to  Whales,  where 
Ap  Howells  flourished,  some  of  whose 
descendants  take  the  name  of  Powell 
(o  long)  and  as  from  Pllu  we  get 
Blew,  analogy  points  to  Bowell  as  a 
derivative,  along  with  its  corruption 
Bowles. 

Among  translated  names,  the  Ger- 
man Faber  is  not  uncommon.  It  may 
have  given  members  to  the  national 
families  of  Wright  and  Smith.  Beau- 
champ,  the  Italian  Campo  Bello,  main- 
tains its  place  alongside  of  its  equiva- 
lent Fairfield,  while  Beaumont  has  be- 
come a  family  name  as  pronounced — 
Beeman.  Parental  affection  among 
all  nations  makes  the  word  Child  a 
favoui-ite  surname.  It  is  a  Syrian 
custom  to  name  a  man  as  the  father 
of  so-and-so,  as  A  ben  Omar,  Omar's 
father.  Fairbairn  in  one  part  of  Bri- 
tain is  Fairchild  in  another,  while 
Dawbairn  (Dovechild)  expresses  the 
very  depth  of  tenderness.  For  the 
English  Child  we  have  the  Danish 
form  Barn  ;  in  Scotland,  Bairn,  the 
true  Ic(  lanilic  plural  born.   Swinburne 


is  the  Icelandic  Sweinbarn,  a  swain- 
child  or  boy;  Meyburn,  Mewburn, 
Mepburn,  are  English  forms  more  or 
less  akin  to  the  Icelandic  Meybarn,  a 
girl  child  or  May.  Sveinn  gives  us 
the  names  Swan  and  Swanson.  Hus- 
kisson  is  the  Icelandic  oska-sonr,  au 
adopted  son;  oska,  'a  wish.'  Blaag 
(aa  like  a  in  far)  is  Dutch  for  child, 
whence  the  family  name  Blagg  and 
probably  Black.  Brownish  was  sig- 
nified by  the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  sicarf.  There  were  no 
Blackamoors  among  the  Celts,  Scandi- 
navians, or  Teutons  of  the  Briti-sh 
isles  ;  and,  while  one  may  doubt  the  de- 
rivation of  Black  from  black,  a  color, 
the  derivation  of  White  from  the  same 
source  is  also  open  to  question.  White 
is  the  Dutch,  Friesic,  and  German 
wicht,  Anglo  Saxon  wiht,  a  child;  and 
in  the  form  W^hyte  it  makes  a  noble 
efiort  to  preserve  some  trace  of  its 
origin  from  the  universal  patronym 
derived  from  child. 

But  if  men  were  named  Blake  and 
Blaikie  for  their  paleness,  why  not 
White  if  so  entitled.  The  English  ad- 
jective white  is  the  Mceso-Gothic 
huaihts,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Friesic-. 
hivit,  whence  Howitt  and  Hewitt. 
The  German  weiss,  white,  has  cheated 
us  sometimes  with  Wiseman  for  White- 
man  ;  the  Scandinavian  hvit,  gives - 
AVhitman.  The  Gaelic  gii  es  Duff  as 
the  equivalent  of  dark  brown  ;  Dunn 
the  equivalent  of  brown;  Glass  the- 
same  as  Blake,  and  Bain  and  McGill 
for  our  English  Hewitt  (white).  The 
continent  gives  these  colour  names 
more  frequently  in  the  compound 
form :  Blackmann,  Whiteman,  Whit>- 
man.  The  Italian  gives  Bianco,  white, 
whence  Banks  {1}  The  German  Weise 
takes  its  place  with  the  English,  Wise 
without  a  termination — Weese  is  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  a  well- 
known  form  of  the  Dutch  Wiess,  wise. 
Guise  is  a  French  coi-iuption  or  pho- 
netic change  of  the  name  Wise.  The 
I  Weese  family  should,  lest  a  similar 
fate  overtake  their  name,  adopt  the 
;    English  form.     Can  it  be  possible  that 
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the  common  Irisb  family  name,  Keyes    ) 
is  the  French  Guise  1  \ 

But  to  return  to  the  people  who  ) 
could  not,  by  reason  of  their  darker  , 
colour,  be  named  into  the  gi-eat  family  i 
•of  Brown.  Our  word  swart,  swarthy,  is 
from  the  Anglo  Saxon  sweart,  sweort, 
seort,  which  in  German  is  Schwarts, 
in  Danish  sort.  By  a  process  of  assi-  ; 
bilation  and  contraction,  understood  i 
by  students  of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  name 
has  passed  into  Shorts,  or  as  com- 
monly wi'itten  with  two  t's  Shortt.  The 
case  seems  proved  by  the  existence  of 
two  family  names  which  show  progi'es- 
sion  in  phonetic  corruption,  until  we 
come  to  short,  namely  Showers  and 
Shortis.  Looking  through  a  Wash- 
ington (D.C.)  directory  for  forms  of 
the  name  Schwartz,  I  met  (strange 
•coincidence  !)  with  five  persons  under 
the  name  Shorter,  followed  by  the 
designation  "coloured."  Apparently 
no  white  person  bears  the  same  rame 
in  that  city.  Is  it  not  phnn  that  if 
Short  is  swarthy  or  blackish  white, 
Shorter  is  the  appi-opriate  designation 
of  a  duskier  hue?  But  there  are  other 
forms  of  Sweart,  as  in  the  names 
Swords,  Suard  and  Seward.  The  latter 
claim  descent  from  a  piratical  Siward 
Bjorn,  Siward  the  Bear.  We  know 
'  Spotted  Tail '  and  '  Sitting  Bull,'  and 
no  19th  century  babe  is  frightened  into 
slumber  by  mention  of  their  names. 
The  '  big  Indians'  of  the  North  Sea 
were  sung  by  the  greatest  masters  of 
song-craft  the  world  has  known,  to 
whom  a  magnificently  rich  language 
gave  every  facility  for  extravagant 
tropes  and  metonyms.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  make  Siward  Bjorn  out  of 
Svartr  Barn,  a  swarthy  child. 

It  will  be  asked  what  becomes  of 
Short,  whose  name  is  the  contrary  of 
Long.  There  are  courts  whose  name 
signifies  Short,  who  prefix  A  with  an 
apostrophe  to  signify  at  court.  But  it 
will  not  pass.  Short  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Sceort,  Danish  Kort,  French 
Court.  Among  their  derivatives  are 
Shortland  and  Courtland.  Few  mono- 
rsyllabic  names  have  come  to  us  from 


the  French,  many  from  the  Danish, 
Friesic  and  Icelandic.  Though  Court 
and  Kort  are  natuialized  English 
names  for  short,  it  is  probable  that 
these  are  not  the  only  forms,  and  that 
Short  and  Shortt  is  in  many  cases  a 
true  derivative  from  Sceort.  But  I 
contend  that  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  them,  and  the  Shortts  derived 
from  Sweart  or  Sweort.  It  is  a  case 
of  confusion  like  the  derivatives  from 
Eugene  and  John.  We  find,  however, 
a  true  Anglo-Saxon  Short  in  the  Eng- 
lish name  Scarth.  Lang  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  the  adjective  Long, 
whence  the  family  names  Laing  and 
Lang  ;  and  I  look  upon  Long  as  a  deri- 
vative by  translation.  That  is  Lang 
was  used  as  a  family  name  before  Long 
was  adopted  as  its  equivalent. 

From  the  short  form  of  Dionysius, 
Denis  and  Dennis,  a  Dane,  we  get 
some  cases  of  confusion.  Dionjsius 
means  a  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  but 
as  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  a  Christian  mar- 
tyi-,  the  name  appears  to  have  thus 
lost  its  evil  suggestion.  It  was  borne 
by  one  Pope  and  two  saints,  one  of 
whom  was  the  tutelar  saint  of  France ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  '  in  leligion'  of  several  eminent 
bishops  and  monks.  Dennis  a  Dane, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  Ireland, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  meant  a  Dane  only. 
As  an  abbreviation  of  Dionyius,  it 
is  just  as  likely  to  have  taken  root  in 
Ireland  as  in  France,  and  under  the 
familiar  form  Dinny,  it  approaches  the 
French  pronunciation.  Denis  has  been 
brought  from  France  into  Scotland, 
where  it  appears  in  the  family  names, 
Dennie,  Denny.  It  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  another  name  of  Bac- 
chu?,  namely,  lacchus,  should  have 
been  brought  also  from  France  to 
Scotland,  where  it  has  named  the  ex- 
tensive families  of  Jacques,  Jakes  and 
Jack. 

The  composite  character  of  English, 
which  makes  it  rich  in  synonyms,  ac- 
companies the  mixed  breeding  of  the 
race  which  makes  it  rich  in  synony- 
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nious  patronyms.  The  Anglo-Dutch 
Peel  is  Dart,  and  Dwarris  is  Cross. 
The  Norman  St.  Aubyn  is  the  Irish 
Tobin,  Tossell  is  St.  Austell  (St.  Aux- 
illius),  and  St.  Help  has  laid  aside  the 
romantic  form  to  become  Help,  or, 
with  an  unmistakable  provincial  .v. 
Helps,.  The  Gerinan  Westland  gave 
us  Hengist,  Avhence  Hincks,  a  Horse, 
or  Ritter,  or  Kyder.  The  Scandina- 
vian forms  are  Horsa  and  Hross. 
From  the  last,  we  cannot  derive  Hoss, 
the  Gaelic  topographical  name  of  a 
promontary  or  headland,  though  the 
English  Rous  seems  to  claim  atiinity 
to  the  Icelandic  word.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  names  related  to 
Horsa.  The  Norman  De  Horsey,  has 
sensibly  dropped  the  prefix  like  De 
vStacey  and  De  Ti-acey  to  become  Eng- 
lish Horsey,  while  the  prefix  is  main- 
tained by  D'Orsay  in  France,  and 
D'Arcy  in  Ireland.  The  i-elated  Ger- 
man Ritter  and  Rutter,  Dutch  Ruyter 
and  English  Ryder,  comprise  a  large 
family.  The  related  Esquire,  or  Ri- 
der's shieldbearer,  has  given  us  Squire; 
and  a  suspicion  of  French  relation- 
ship, through  the  Norman  equiere,  in 
Akers  and  Acres.  Knight  (a  soldier), 
can  claim  Saxon  (cnicht),  Gaelic  and 
Irish  (cnoicht)  relationship,  and  we 
have  accordingly  Knight  and  Mac 
Knight.  The  Dutch  ransel,  a  knap- 
sack, appears  in  the  Knickerbocker 
name,  Van  Rannselaer. 

Coward  is  incorrectly  derived  from 
cow  herd.  The  termination  ard,  the 
Dutch  aard,  meaning  nature  or  dis- 
position, appears  in  a  number  of  names. 
Barnard,  free,  open  natui-ed  ;  Wool- 
lard  (woel-aard)  bustling  or  restless  na- 
ture ;  Edward,  noble  nature.  The 
Dutch  style  a  clumsy  or  slow  sailing 
vessel,  a  koe,  or  cow ;  and  coward 
signifies  the  slow  movements  as  well 
as  the  non-resisting  nature  of  the  cow. 
A  cow-herd  on  the  English  borders  was 
necessarily  anything  but  a  coward. 
The  name  is  not  only  a  well-known 
English  patronym,  but  it  and  various 
related  significationsappear  in  natural- 
izedforeign  garb.  Lafferty  is  the  Dutch 


lafhartig,  half  hearted  ;  Blood  is  Dan- 
ish and  Dutch  for  soft,  shy,  bashful  ; 
and  bloodaard  has  little  appearance  of 
meaning  a  coward.  The  Dutch  Blood 
(not  the  Irish  Blood  or  Ap  Llwd)  is  a 
foreign  kinsman  of  mac  ci-un  (in 
which  c  is  k,  and  i  is  e),  a  patronym 
signifying  soft,  gentle.  Mac  Minn  is 
a  Gaelic  synonym  of  Mac  Ci  uin,  with 
this  shade  of  diirerence  that  the  former 
is  pleasant  gentleness,  expressed  in  the 
Saxon  Blythe  ;  the  latter,  calm  gen- 
tleness, expressed  in  the  English  Meek. 
Sibbald  is  a  Gaelic  patronym,  meaning 
courtesy,  peacefulness.  The  number 
of  Gothic  and  Celtic  family  names  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  social  qualities  of 
some  lost  Bohemian  state  is  remark- 
able. Surely  when  men  were  named 
by  their  fellows,  Sibbald,  Meek,  Mac 
Minn,  Blythe,  and  Barnard,  society 
was  removed  above  barbarism  at  least 
in  its  estimate  of  the  companionable 
virtues.  These  names  carry  us  into 
the  realms  of  conceptions  which  heie 
and  there  among  Monks,  Pilgi-ims  and 
others  existed  before  the  evolution  of 
ideas  had  attained  so  far  as  to  prevent 
men  from  understanding  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  a  literal  sense.  They 
are  names  fit  for  elders  in  '  the  general 
assembly  of  the  first  born.'  They 
breathe  the  dewy  gladness  of  a  spring 
morning  tune  when  men  sang  : 

'  He  who  goeth  to  church  full  fain, 
Pure  from  eii\'y  and  from  stain, 
Gladsome  life  he  well  n.ay  have  ; 
Him  await  beyond  the  grave, 
Angel  friends  and  blithesome  morn, 
Heavenly  life  so  fair  and  brave  ; 
Well  for  him  that  he  was  born  ! ' 

The  members  of  the  interesting 
class  of  'colour'  names  and  their  com- 
pounds are  grouped  in  the  following 
summary.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  cross- 
division  is  unavoidable,  from  the 
wide  significance  of  some  words  signi- 
fying pale,  fair,  and  whitish,  for  ex- 
ample. The  following  abbreviations 
are  used  :— Syn.  for  synonymous  forms; 
equ.  equivalents ;  I.  Italian ;  Ic.  Ice- 
landic ;  Dn.  Danish  ;  D.  Dutch  ;  G. 
German;    F.    French;    A.  S.   Anglo- 
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Saxon  ;  Gt.  Gothic  ;  Ga.  Gaelic  ;  W. 
Welsh ;  E.  English  ;  S.  Scotch  ;  der. 
derivatives  ;  cor.  corrupt  forms. 

Fair. — Ic.  bleikr;  E.  Blake;  S. 
.Blaikie;  Ga.baine;  S.  Bain;  D.  blond; 
E,  (blaund)  Bland;  Dn.  terlig ;  cor. 
Erly ;  Ic.  f agr-harr,  fair-haired,  whence; 
E.  Farrar;  F.  Labelle. 

Pale. — Syn  :  E.  Blake  ;  Ic.  bleikr; 
Dn.  bleeg ;  G.  bleich ;  A.  S.  blsec. 
Eqn.  :  W.  flets ;  E.  Flett ;  Ga.  Glas ; 
:S.  Glass. 

Gray. — Syn.:  E.  Grey,  Gray.  Equ.: 

D.  Graauw  ;  G.  Grau.  Cor. :  Grow,  De- 
•gros,  Degroo.  In  D  utch  names  Deis  the 
-article,  like  the  French  Le.  Fx\  Le- 
gris  ;    cor.  Legree  ;    D.   Vaal.     Cor.  ; 

E.  Wall,  like  Waller  from  Voller. 
Latin  canus  ;  I.  canuto,  whence  Can- 
nute.  Latin  cinereus,  ash-grey,  gives 
E.  Chinnery;  I.  grigio,  grey,  vulgar 
Latin  grigius,  ^iven  E.  Griggs ;  Ga. 
glas ;  S.  Glass. 

\V^uiTE. — Gb.  huaiht;  A.  S.  huit; 
K  Hewitt;  1  Howitt ;  G.  Weiss; 
<der.  Weissmann  ;  cor.  Wiseman ;  Dn. 
!ividt,  Whitman,  hvitroe,  white-root 
or  turnip  ;  E.  Whitrow  ;  D.  wit;  D. 
and  E.  DeWitt;  D.  Zuiver.  Cor.  :  E. 
Seaver  ;  Gal.  geal,  gill ;  S.  Geale,  Mc- 
Gill;  Ga.  gealach;  the  moon — '  making 
white ; '  Ga.  Fionn,  finne ;  E.  or  S. 
Phinuey,  Finney  1  if  Irish  Finn  ;  G. 
weiss  haar,  white-haired ;  E.  Wiser ; 
Ic.  Hvitr,  the  White ;  E.  Whitty ;  Ic. 
hvit-sidr  ;  A.  S.  sidu,  naanners,  morals, 
Whiteside,  White-conduct,  or  it  may 
be  M'hite-browed ;  F.  Leblanc,  La- 
ijlanche  ;  I.  bianco  ;  Latin  b!a)icics;  (1) 
E.  Bankes ;  Latin  albus  •.  F.  Sl. 
Aube. 

Red. — Ic.  i-audlii,  E.  Rodd,  Roddy; 
Ga.  ruadh;  W.  rhudd ;  S.  and  W. 
Rudd  ;  der.  Ruddiniau,  R  adman  ;  Ga. 
riiddach,  blushing  red  ;  S.  Ruddach, 
cor.  Ruddick,  PtoJdick ;  Cornish,  ruz, 
rooz,  ruyth ;  E.  Roos,  R^ootes,  Root, 
Reid.  Ic.  rydh,  rust-red  ;  E.  Reid  ; 
Dn.  read ;  D.  rood ;  G.  rotb  ;  Der, 
form  G.  roth-haarig,  red-hairea,  Rode- 
I'ick  ;  roth-schild,  red  shield,  door  plate 
•or  sign,  Rothschil:!.'; :  rothmund,  red- 
iiiouched ;    E.    Rothmund,   cor.   Rod- 


man; Dn.  reudmund ;  E.  Redmond. 
I.  Rosso,  Irish  form  Rossa  ;  Rosini, 
reddish,  cor.  Rossin.  Read  and 
Reid  have  been  frequently  confound- 
ed. The  latter  is  the  true  form  of  the 
colour  name.  Read  may  be  derived 
from  the  A.  S.  Hrced,  fame,  as  Hredh- 
gotan,  the  renowned  Goths,  or  from 
Ic.  Hreidhr,  Dn  rede,  a  wreath.  The 
E.  Ready  bears  in  its  termination  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  its  Scandina- 
vian origin.  Of  course.  Ready  may 
have  been  a  surname  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  the  Scandina- 
vian form  was  rathe,  whence  Rath- 
bun,  ready-*  boun,'  or  dressed,  like 
Fairbun,   fair-'  boun,'  or  well-dressed. 

Rose,  Rosy. — I.  Rosetti,  Ga.  ros, 
rois  ;  S.  Rose ;  Ic.  ros.  D.  roose  ;  E. 
Roos ;  Dn.  rose.  Der.  Dn.  rosen- 
crands ;  Ga.  roschrann ;  G.  rosen- 
crantz,  rose-crowned,  Roesbaum,  rose- 
tree,  or  Rosaboom,  Rosenthal,  rose- 
vale  :  Dn.  Rosemund  ;  E.  Rosamond; 
Ga.  rosbheul,  rosy-lipped,  Rosa-Mun- 
di,  rose  of  the  world,  or,  poetically, 
*  Queen  Rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of 
Girls.     F.  La  Rose,  Labeilerose. 

Browx. — Ic.  brunn  ;  A.  S.  brnn  ; 
G.  braun  ;  Dn.  brunn  ;  D.  Bruin  ;  F. 
brun,  Labrun.  While  Bruin  lives  as 
a  name  of  the  Bjorn,  or  Bear,  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  hearth- tale,  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,  Burns  also  remains  to 
claim  admission  into  the  family  of 
Bruin  nr  Brown  Ic.  brun-sidhr,  with 
overhanging  brow.s,  whence  Burnside  ; 
Ga,  donn,  du^inne,  brown ;  S.  and 
Irish  Dunn.  Il'^nce,  '  done  brown  '  is 
downright  tautOiOgy. 

Black,  Swarthy. — Cleasby  notes 
that  Ic.  blakkr.  is  atcr,  dead  or  dusky, 
black,  while  in  Ic,  A.  S.  and  kindred 
tongues  svartr  represents  the  Latin 
niger.  Ic.  blaksi,  S.  Blackie  :  Dn. 
sort;  G.  sch  warts  ;  A.  S.  seort,  Ic. 
svartr ;  E.  Saowei's,  Short,  Shortis, 
Suard,  Siwax'd  ;  Ga.  dubh  ;  S.  Duff ; 
W.  du  ;  Cornish,  diu  ;  E.  Dew ;  F. 
Le  Noir. 

Yeli  ow. — A.  S.  Geolu  :  Ic.  Guir. 
D.  Geel.  E.  Gale,  Cell..  Gull,  Gully  ; 
I.  Giallo,     Latin,  Glallus.   E.  Challus, 
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Chalice.  Tlie  root  hidden  in  this  cor- 
rupted name  would  aiJord  a  Max  Miil- 
ler  ample  subject  for  a  lecture.  It 
carries  us  to  the  origin  of  '  gold,'  of  the 
verb  '  to  yield,'  and  if  related,  as  there 
seems  ground  for  believing,  to  the  Gae- 
lic word  '  gealach,'  it  opens  on  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  notions  of  our  British  fore- 
fathers about  the  moon  and  moonshine 


and  whiteness.  Not  in  its  corrupt 
form,  Chalice,  but  in  its  proper  angli- 
cized style  as  Challus,  it  bears  historic 
significance  of  that  monkish  vocabu- 
lary, now  Latin,  now  French,  which 
has  lately  revealed  the  origin  of  the 
surname  of  the  great  free-thinker,  Tom 
Paine,  in  the  word  paganus,  a  pagan, 
or  '  of  the  Paynim.' 
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BY  GEO.   W.   FIELD,  ELORA- 


FEW  names  are moi-e widely  known 
in  our  own  day  than  that  of 
Archibald  Forbes.  Standing  by  com- 
mon consent  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  hero  of  feats  hitherto  un- 
j^aralleled  in  the  history  of  newspapers, 
the  great  war  correspondent  has  un- 
doubtedly raised  the  present  system  of 
journalism  to  its  highest  summit,  if  he 
has  not  indeed  inaugurated  a  new  ei"a 
in  its  cai'eer.  How  wide  is  the  space, 
in  the  matter  of  progress,  which  separ- 
ates the  newspaper  of  1880  from  its 
predecessor  of  seventy  years  ago,  it 
needs  but  a  glance  at  an  issue  of  the 
latter  date  to  realize.  The  present 
writer  can  remember,  a  short  time 
ago,  having  had  sent  him  for  inspection 
a  copy  of  the  London  Times,  bearing 
date  1809.  Old,  worn,  and  yellow, 
the  messenger  from  another  genera- 
tion and  another  continent.  \z  was. 
doubtless,  the  best  specimen  of  what 
its  class  was  at  the  time  ic  issued  from 
the  press.  It  consisted  of  two  leaves, 
the  whole  a  little  larger  in  size  than  a 
quarter  of  the  present  Globe  or  Mail, 
and  the  news  was  most  meagre.  A 
Ijtittle  had  taken  place  in  tlie  Pen- 
insula, one  of  the  series  of  that  mighty 
struggle  to  which  all  tlie  enei-gies  and 
powers  of  England  were  then  braced. 
A  month  had  well  nigh  elapsed  since  its 


occurrence,  but  the  details  were  just 
beginning  to  arrive  in  England.  The 
whole  account  of  the  battle  occupied 
but  a  half  column  of  the  small  sheet, 
and  a  portion  of  the  space,  perhaps  the 
largest  portion,  was  filled  with  the 
names  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 
Archibald  Foi'bes  has  taught  us  to 
look  back  in  amazement  at  all  that. 
Never  was  a  revolution,  however  grad- 
ual, more  astonishing  or  more  com- 
plete. From  what  j)art  of  the  woild 
do  we  now  wait  a  month  for  intelli- 
gence of  a  battle  ?  For  news  of  ar-  in- 
significant fray  among  the  savages  of 
•Central  Africa,  we  would  be  impa- 
tient before  half  the  time  had  elapsed, 
and  of  a  struggle  upon  which,  in  im- 
agination only,  the  interests  of  the 
world  might  hinge,  we  must  have  full 
intelligence  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Forbes 
has  totally  cast  into  the  shade  the  bril- 
liant efforts  of  Dr.  Russell,  and  ii  is 
very  doubtful  if  even  he  could  now 
secui-e  readers  for  a  second  Balaklava 
a  month  after  date.  The  war  corre- 
spondent, indeed,  assumes,  with  the 
brilliant  representative  of  the  Dalhi 
JS'ews,  a  new  and  powerful  prerogative. 
He  is  no  longer  the  mere  narrator  of 
events ;  he  becomes  the  critic  of  com- 
manders, the  arbiter  of  military  le- 
putation::;.    Out  on  the  field  of  action, 
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under  the  tire  of  the  enemy,  with  the 
groans  of  the  dying  in  his  ears,  and 
the  i-ed  glare  of  battle  lighting  the  sky 
around,  Mr.  Forbes  jots  down  his 
notes  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  in  his 
own  study  at  Maida  Vale  or  in  the 
office  of  that  great  journal  whose 
agent  he  is  at  the  seat  of  war. 
Nor  does  he  rest  with  that.  Out  into 
the  darkness  and  danger  he  dashes, 
rides  leagues  on  leagues  through  foes 
and  friends,  till  he  arrives,  weak  and 
wounded,  at  a  station,  whence  he  can 
communicate  with  the  world  ;  and  all 
in  order  that  we  at  our  breakfast  tables 
next  moi'ning  may  know  how  the  Brit- 
ish laughed  at  their  enemies  at  Ulundi, 
or  how  the  Russians  reeled  back  in 
despair  from  the  terrible  batteries  of 
Plevna.  On  the  morning  after  the 
despatch,  describing  Ulundi,  was  re- 
ceived, the  name  of  Forbes  was  divid- 
ing at  home  in  the  public  mind  the 
place  given  to  the  actions  of  Ministers 
and  the  revelations  of  European  poli- 
tics. At  the  distance  of  thousands  of 
miles,  in  a  few  hours  after  their  occur- 
rence, the  one  man  gave  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Britain,  their 
present  views  of  those  events,  and 
stamped  the  repiitation  of  commanders 
with  an  impression  which  has  not  yet 
been  erased.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  that  calling,  of 
which  Mr.  Forbes  is  an  ornament,  that 
its  rewards,  though  few,  doubtful,  and 
generally  acquired  by  patience  and  toil, 
are  sometimes  gi'anted  so  suddenly  and 
bestowed  so  munificently, as  to  surprise 
evt-n  their  most  deserving  recipent.  To 
labour  on,  imknown  and  uncax'ed  for, 
to  see  others  get  the  credit  and  reap 
the  profit  of  his  finest  efforts  ;  to  strive 
after  the  good  and  be  blamed  for  advo- 
cating the  bad  ;  to  spend  a  lifetime  in 
constant  toil  and  turn  away  in  age 
without  one  word  of  thanks,  one  mark 
of  gratitude,  is  too  often  the  fate  of 
the  journalist  of  our  day.  But  once  in 
a  while,  as  if  to  make  amends  to  the 
few  for  the  fate  of  the  niany,  one  name 
flames  out  in  the  world,  strong  and 
dazzling  in  its  splendour,  and  showing 


for  the  moment  all  the  lights  around 
it.  A  remarkable  crisis  in  some  coun- 
try's history,  a  single  campaign,  it  may 
be  one  letter,  may  suddenly  lift  some 
writer,  hitherto  unknown,  or  known 
only  in  that  limited  circle  to  which 
editorial  rooms  and  upper  stories  are 
familiar,  into  the  full  glare  of  a  world- 
wide fame.  Though  Mr.  Forbes  can- 
not be  said  to  belong  wholly  to  the 
latter  class,  he  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  to  whose  genius  oppor- 
tunity has  been  prodigal  of  gifts. 
Without  his  abilities,  of  course,  he 
could  not  be  what  he  is.  But  how  far 
an  iron  frame,  and  a  hapj)y  conjunc- 
tion of  circumstances,  have  helped  him 
on,  the  world  some  day  will  judge. 

Of  Mr.  Forbes,  many  sketches  have 
appeared.  His  portrait  is  in  almost 
every  window,  and  his  exploits,  and 
the  chief  incidents  of  his  life,  are  quite 
familiar  to  all.  But  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  no  writer  has  as  yet  made 
any  refei-ence  to  what,  to  Canadians  at 
least,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting 
episode  in  his  career.  I  mean  his  visit 
to  this  country  in  1859.  The  aunt 
to  whom  that  visit  was  paid,  Mrs. 
Tytler,  is,  however,  still  a  resident  of 
Elora,  and  there  are  many  in  and 
around  that  village  who  well-remem- 
ber the  frank,  young  face,  the  hercu- 
lean frame,  and  the  dashes  of  adven- 
ture that  the  guest  displayed.  From 
reliable  sources,  the  following  incidents 
have  been  gleaned,  and  will  probably 
be  of  interest  in  connection  with  one 
who  has  for  the  time  being,  at  any 
rate,  centred  upon  himself  so  large  a 
share  of  ))ublic  attention. 

At  that  period  when  the  appeals  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  borne  their  legiti- 
mate fruit,  when  the  storm  of  Disi-up- 
tion,  so  1'  'Ug  gathering  over  the  Church 
of  Sco'land,  was  about  to  break  in 
earnest,  there  lived  in  the  quiet  parish 
of  Boharm,  in  Morayshire,  a  minister, 
distinguished  not  less  for  the  honours 
of  his  college  course  than  for  the  re- 
spect he  had  won  from  al  1  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  afterhis  entrancethere 
on  the  duties  of  a  clergyman.   Dr.  For- 
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bes  traced  through  his  father,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Banff,  a  connection  with 
some  of  the  oldest  aristocratic  families 
of   Scotland.      Being   called    upon   to 
fill  tlie  2)Osition  of  Moderator  in  1842, 
he  passed  through  the  stormy  times, 
bearing  the  universal  respect  of  both 
parties    into    which   the   church    was 
then  divided,  though  he  strove  in  vain 
to  prevent  the  secession.    When  that, 
however,  became  an   e.stablished  fact 
he  still  adhered  to   those  associations 
which  he  had  cherished  so  long.   This 
was  the  father  of  the  future  corres- 
pondent.  The  fortune  of  life  had  scat- 
tered the  family  of  the  slieriff  in  vari- 
ous directions.      One  became  an  advo- 
cate at  Edinburgh,  and  a  sister  early 
emigrated  to  Canada.    Amid  the  wild 
pioneer  life  of  our  country's  early  days 
Mrs.  Tytler  had  little  time  to  cherish 
old  associations,  or  dream  old  dreams. 
It  was  the  stirring  times  of  1837.    She 
landed  in  the  country  to  find  it   con- 
vulsed in  rebellion.      The  harsh  and 
unjust  measures  of  the  administration 
had  boi-ne  their  legitimate   fruit,  and 
Britain    had  learned  once   more    the 
fact  that  her  sons,  educated  under  her 
institutions,  are  but  poor  subjects  for 
tyranny  in  any  shape  or  form.      But 
the  cloud  passed,  the  labours  of  early 
years  were  rewarded,  and  the   family 
was  settling  comfortably  down  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
speedy  coming  to  them  of  Dr.  Forbes' 
son  Archie.   The  young  man  had  been 
put  to  study  law  with  an  advocate  at 
Edinburgh.   Like  many  authors,  whose 
pen  afterwards  made  them    known  in 
the  world,  Archie  found   the  occupa- 
tion ill-suited  to   his  taste,  and  spent 
in  dissipation  and  idleness  the  time  he 
should    have    given    to    Blackstone. 
Hence  his  visit  to  Canada,  where  it 
was  hoped  by  his  kinsmen  the  novelty 
of  the  scenes  would  engage  his  atten- 
tion, and  where,  having  no  opportunity 
for  a  repetition  of  his  Edinburgh  ex- 
periences, it   was  fondly  thought    he 
might  succeed.     How  far  those  hopes 
were  realized  may  be  inferred  from  the 
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fact  that  a  considerable  share  of  the  first 
month  of  Archie's  arrival  was  spent 
in  pic-nic  parties  at  Quebec  where  he 
claims  to  have  become  intimate  with 
the  late  Hon.  T.  D.  McGee,  and  where 
he  lost,  if  accounts  be  true,  what  he 
never  since  lost  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy — his  heart.     On  his  arrival  at 
the  westein  home  of   his  aunt,  he  is 
described  as  scarcely  21  years  of  age, 
but  lookins:  somewhat  older.   Acquain- 
tances profess  to  be  able  to  recognise 
in  the  portrait  the  same  fiery-eye  and 
the   same    massive   forehead  slightlv 
overhung  by  projecting  brows,  which 
were  marked   features  of  the  profile 
of  young   Forbes.      These,  however, 
are  all   they  see  in  common  with  him 
as    they    then   knew  him.       He  was 
fully  six  feet  in  stature,  but  owing  to 
somewhat  stooping  shoulders   he  did 
not  appear  so  tall.     He  was  a  brilliant 
and  incessant  talker,  often  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  for  hours,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  forming  all  man- 
ner of  projects,  which,  then  considered 
ideal,  no  doubt  have  since  been  more 
than  realized.  Thosepowersof  animated 
description  he  has  since  displayed  in 
his  letters,  he  then  pjossessed,  accord- 
ing to  his  friends,  in  almost  as  great 
a  degree  ;  it  only  needed  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  them  to  the  world  to 
make  him  famous.     He  had  travelled 
much  on  the  continent,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  German  language 
and  institutions,  of  which  he  was  an 
enthusiastic   admirer.        His   mother 
was  then   living  in   Germany,  and  it 
was  probably  his  visits  to  her  which 
led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
internal  affaii-s  of  that  country,  though 
why  one  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  by  his  liberal  views  of  politics 
should  have  become  infatuated   with 
what  is  in  many  respects  a  despotism, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.    He  sought  to 
gain  employment  on  some  of  the  Cana- 
dian papers.    A  situation  on  the  Globe, 
it  is  said,  was  then  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition, but  his  application  failed.    He 
was  not,  however,  wholly  idle.  He'wTote 
a  novel  which  was  oflTered  to  an  Ameri- 
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can  Monthly,  but  declined,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  it  only  published 
works  written  by  authors  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  At  that  time  the  Dunbar, 
a  British  emigrant  ship,  bound  for 
Australia,  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Parametta  river.  Of  her  liv- 
ing freight  of  500  souls,  but  one  es- 
caped a  watery  gi-ave,  and  this  one 
was  the  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral 
of  the  recovered  victims.  This  inci- 
dent wrought  powerfully  on  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Forbes.  The  result  was  some 
verses,  which,  as  they  have  never  yet 
been  published,  and  as  they,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  give  some  evi- 
dence of  those  powers  in  which  Mr. 
Forbes  now  excels,  have  some  of  them 
been  transcribed  : 


She  rode  the  midnight  sea,  "^ 
With  the  land  upon  her  lea, 
Fond  hearts  hoped  soon  to  be. 
At  home  again. 


No  mom  lights  up  the  deep, 
No  stars  their  vigils  keep, 
And  the  weary  ones  asleep 

Dream  their  last  dream. 

The  doomed  ship  ploughs  the  wave, 
She  bears  them  to  their  grave, 
Where  the  mad  billows  rave, 
And  sea-fires  gleam. 


Toy  of  the  mocking  wave, 
Heljjless  her  crew  to  save — 
Her  beautiful  and  brave — 

They  all  went  down. 

Then  mingled  with  the  roar 
Of  the  wild  surf  on  the  shore. 
From  five  hundred  souls  and  more, 
One  shriek  of  woe. 

That  cry  went  up  to  Heaven, 
As  in  darkness  they  were  driven, 
And  the  strong  ship  was  riven. 
At  one  fell  bl'jw. 

Death  rides  in  triumph  there. 
Through  the  midnight  of  despair 
The  last  faint  gurgling  prayer 
Is  heard  no  more. 


And  then  the  giant  sea, 
By  God's  right  hand  set  free, 
Mocks  man's  proud  mastery, 
And  all  is  o'er. 


The  sea  shall  be  the  shroud 
Of  the  beautiful  and  proud, 
And  the  stalwart  men  who  bowed 
To  its  might. 

(^orpses  lie  calm  and  cold. 
In  the  green  sea- weed  rolled. 
And  sharks  their  banquet  hold. 
Day  and  night. 


Bright,  joyous  boys  were  there. 
Maidens  surpassing  fair. 
And  babes  with  golden  hair — 
Nursed  tenderly. 

One  mother  to  her  breast, 
To  its  eternal  rest, 
Her  darling  babe  had  pressed, 
In  her  despair. 

Sisters  lay  side  by  side. 
As  if  embraced  they  died. 
It  seemed  the  tide 

Knew  they  were  fair. 


Calm,  calm  shall  be  their  sleep. 
Though  many  mourners  weep 
The  lost  ones  of  the  deep — 
The  fair,  the  brave. 

God  help  the  hearts  that  mourn, 
The  stricken  and  forlorn, 
Whose  ties  are  rudely  torn 
By  the  cruel  wave. 

Those  who  on  reading  these  ex- 
tracts, though  not  disposed  to  give 
Mr.  Forbes  a  very  exalted  rank  as  a 
poet,  will,  in  all  probability,  admit 
that,  turned  into  his  vigorous  prose, 
thay  would  contain  many  of  those 
characteristicflashes  which  havejustly 
made  him  celebrated  as  a  writer  of 
English.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Forbes 
to  Canada  terminated  in  1859.  Fail- 
ing to  secure  employment  here,  down- 
hearted and  longing  for  home,  he 
embarked  at  Quebec  and  sailed  for 
Liverpool  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
Lying  before  me  is  a  farewell  letter,  in 
which,  in  a  pungent  postscript,  he 
states  his  resolve  to  henceforth  give 
America  a  wide  berth, — a  determina- 
tion which,  according  to  rumour,  will 
not  long  resist  the  demands  of  his  ad 
mirers  to  see  him  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  His  sul)sequent  career,  and 
the  history  of  his  connection  with  the 
Daily  News,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation  here. 


RETURNED  FROM  SEA.  5 15 


*  RETURNED  FROM  SEl. 


BY    TUE    REV.   CHARLES    PELIIAM    MULVAXV,  M.A.,  TORONTO. 

AWAKE,  awake,  my  bonny  Kate  ! 
And  once  Mgain  be  blythe  and  gay, 
I'm  waiting  by  ycjui-  garden  gate, 
As  in  the  years  long  passed  away. 

Awake  !  there  is  so  much  to  tell 

Since  hist  we  two  have  talked  together — 

So  many  a  yarn  of  what  befel, 

In  far  otf  seas  and  stormy  weather  ! 

Through  every  watch  alow,  aloft. 

One  thought  within  my  heart  had  power — 

Dear  love,  you  little  dreamed  how  oft 
I've  looked  to  home  and  this  glad  hour. 

Then,  quickly  wake,  my  own  sweet  Kate, 
And,  like  yourself,  be  blythe  and  gay  — 

The  roses  at  your  garden-gate 

jMake  years  past  seem  like  yesterday. 

You  keep  me  waiting  as  of  old, 

And  linger  many  a  minute  through — 
And  when  1  least  expect,  behold  ! 

A  sudden  flash  of  white  and  blue  !  — 

A  gleam  of  hair  and  heaven-like  eyes — 

A  face  joy- flu  shed  and  wet  with  tears, 
And  mine  to  kiss  and  mine  to  prize, 

My  own  long-looked  for  tlu'ough  the  years. 

Then  come,  come,  come,  my  true  love  Kate, 

Be  mine  this  merry  summer  day — 
The  good  God  gives  at  last,  though  late, 

The  happy  hours  for  which  we  pray. 

And  yet — and  yet — how  well  I  know. 

That  she  whose  name  I  call  in  vain. 
Within  that  house  a  year  ago, 

Has  sung  her  last  light-hearted  strain. 

So  weave  I  dreams  of  lost  delight, 

And  for  her  presence  idly  yearn — 
Who  passed  that  gate — once,  robed  in  white. 
Through  which  she  will  no  more  return  ! 
January  26,  1880. 

*  From  '  Lvrics,  Soug-s  and  Sonnets,'  by  Amos  Henry  Chandler  aud  Charles  Pelham  Miilvany.     Hunter, 
Rose  &  Co.,  Toronto.     (In  the  press). 
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Or,   The   Record   of   an   Earnest  Life, 


BY  J.  G.   BOURINOT    B.A.     OTTAWA, 


T 


PHE  citizens  of  Halifax  have  been 
accustomed  for  very  many  years 
to  see  on  their  streets  the  figure  of  an 
old  man,  somewhat  stooped  with  the 
burthen  of  age,  but  still  exhibiting  a 
remarkable  vigour  for  one  whose  life 
had  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  vener- 
able gentleman  had  been,  for  over 
seventy  years,  intimately  associated 
with  the  legal,  political,  and  social  his- 
tory of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  there  was 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  through- 
out the  Province  but  had  heard  the 
name,  if  they  had  not  seen  the  face,  of 
Judge  Marshall.  So  long  had  he  lived 
amongst  them  that  many  people  had 
forgotten  his  age.  But  at  last,  in  the 
tirst  days  of  April,  the  news  flew  about 
the  streets  that  the  mandate  had  come 
to  the  aged  Judge,  that  he,  too,  must 
leave  the  scenes  where  he  had  been  so 
long  a  familiar  figure.  Had  he  lived 
but  five  years  longer,  he  would  have 
completed  a  century  of  existence. 

Nova  Scotia  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her  sons.  Jf  her  territorial 
extent  be  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  great  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  yet  she  may  just- 
ly claim  that  neither  surpasses  her  in 
the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  people. 
Like  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
American  Republic,  Nova  Scotia  has 
won  for  herself  a  pre-eminent  position 
among  British  American  dependencies 
through  the  energy  and  talent  of  the 
men  born  on  her  soil.  As  the  ships 
that  are  built  on  her  rugged  coasts 
carry  her  name  to  every  land  where 


Commerce  has  winged  its  flight,  so  her 
sons  have  sought  to  elevate  her  repu- 
tation in  the  difi'erent  departments  of 
military,  political,  and  literary  activ- 
ity. Among  the  eminent  men  who- 
have  added  lustre  to  the  fame  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  home  and  abroad.  Judge 
Marshall  may  fairly  have  a  place. 
Others  may  have  won  for  themselves 
more  conspicuous  positions  in  letters 
or  politics,  but  no  one  ever  more  con- 
scientiously and  earnestly  devoted  a 
long  and  laborious  life  to  the  solution 
of  those  great  social  and  religious 
problems  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  thinkers  of  all  ages.  The 
people  of  this  country  are,  for  the  most 
part,  so  deeply  engrossed  with  politics- 
that  they  are  too  often  ready  to  forget 
or  ignore  the  services  of  men  who  are 
outside  the  arena  of  political  conflict 
and  devote  their  lives  to  questions  of 
social  and  religious  reform.  The 
plaudits  of  thousands  follow  the  poli- 
tical leader  who  has  come  successfully 
out  of  an  electoral  campaign,  while  the 
earnest,  self-denying  philanthropist 
who  is  labouring  to  promote  the  moral 
well-beingor  to  elevate  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  must  be  content 
with  a  crumb  of  praise  at  the  most. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Judge  Mar- 
shall was  ever  forgotten  in  his  life- 
time, though  it  was  so  remarkably  pro- 
longed. His  active  intellect  ever  kept 
him  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
enabled  him  to  win  for  himself  a  dis- 
tinctive place  among  the  men  of  his 
day. 

The  life  of  Judge  Marshall  was  con 
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teraporaneous  with  .-ill  tliose  great 
events  which  have  had  such  memorable 
effect  on  the  political  condition  of  Can- 
ada. He  was  a  child  of  five  years  when 
the  first  Legislative  Assemblies  met  in 
the  old  Bishop's  Palace  at  Quebec,  and 
in  the  humble  cottage  at  Newark.  He 
outlived  nearly  all  the  eminent  men 
who  have  won  for  Canada  the  [)olitical 
liberties  which  place  her  now  in  almost 
the  position  of  an  inde|)endent  nation. 
Papineau,  Howe,  Wilmot,  Baldwin, 
•and  Lafontaine  passed  away  in  his  life- 
time and  left  him  in  the  vigour  of  his 
intellect.  When  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  legal  profession,  the 
Lower  Provinces  were  but  sparsely 
settled.  Halifax  was  only  known  as  a 
naval  and  military  station,  and  the 
only  town  of  importance  outside  of  the 
■capital  was  Pictou,  which  did  a  con- 
siderable lumber  trade,  employing  in 
some  years  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  twenty  square-rigged  vessels,  some 
of  them  of  heavy  tonnage.  In  the  old 
provinces  of  Canada,  the  only  cities 
and  towns  of  importance  were  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  Kingston,  and 
York,  and  only  a  small  stream  of  j)opu- 
lation  was  annually  flowing  into  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  "West.  In  those 
early  times  there  was  little  indication 
of  the  progress  that  would  be  made  by 
the  British  Colonies  some  fifty  years 
later. 

In  these  days  of  railways  and  mac- 
adamized roads,  the  lawyer  on  his  cir- 
cuit suffers  no  inconvenience  except 
what  may  arise  from  tardy  trains  or 
ill-cooked  food  in  over-crowded  hotels. 
A  little  pamphlet  circulated  some 
years  ago  among  the  Judge's  personal 
friends  and  relatives,  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  difiiculties  of  '  circuit'  in  the 
old  times.  On  one  occasion,  in  1809, 
he  set  out  in  company  with  a  profes- 
sional friend  on  a  journey  for  a  county 
town,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, where  a  term  of  the  courts  was  to 
be  held.  As  the  snow  was  very  deep, 
and  the  roads  were  only  partially  kept 
open,  they  were  obliged  to  travel  on 
snow-shoes.     The  first  day  they  were 


only  able  to  proceed  fifteen  miles,  and 
the  Judge'scompanion  gave  out  through 
ignorance  of  the  })roper  mode  of  using 
snow-shoes.  So  the  Judge  was  forced 
to  pursue  his  journey  all  alone,  some- 
times on  snow-shoes,  and  at  other 
times  on  foot  over  the  ice  of  rivers 
and  harbours  overflowed  with  water. 
It  took  him  weeks  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney, which  was  attended  with  much 
difliculty  and  privation  at  times,  as 
the  roads  were  little  travelled  at  that 
season,  and  the  settlers'  houses  were 
often  at  great  distance  from  each  other. 
The  legal  profession  was  not  over- 
crowded in  those  early  times  ;  for  un- 
til 1810,  there  were  only  some  eight 
or  nine  barristers  in  Halifax,  out  of  a 
population  of  some  15,000,  whereas 
now  there  are  at  least  seventy  in  the 
same  city,  with  30,000  people.  Only 
two  gentlemen  followed  the  profession 
in  Truro ;  two  in  Pictou  ;  one  or  two 
in  Cumberland  and  Cape  Breton  ;  and 
not  one  in  Antigonish  or  Guysbor- 
ough.  Travelling  onhorseback  through 
forests,  or  on  snow-shoes  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  evidently  afforded  no  stimu- 
lus to  the  growth  of  the  profession. 
Only  one  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
practice  of  law  survives  the  Judge, 
who  obtained  admission  to  the  Bar  in 
1808,  over  seventy  years  ago.  This 
gentleman  is  Mr.  James  S.  Morse,  of 
Amherst,  who  was  admitted  in  1810, 
or  two  years  later  than  the  subject  of 
this  paper.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  Samson  S.  Blowers,  who, 
the  Judge  tells  us,  was  'truly  eminent 
for  a  high  standard  of  legal  knowledge, 
logical  skill,  and  power  of  argument 
and  chasteness,  and  attractiveness 
of  language.'  One  of  the  Judges  who 
had  a  seat  on  the  Bench,  had,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  his  life,  been  a  mili- 
tary warrior,  but  for  reasons  no  doubt 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself 

He  left  the  old  unwholesome  Trench, 
And  took  a  seat  uiion  the  Bench.' 

Richard  J.  Uniacke,  James  Stew 
art,  Foster  Hutchinson,  S.  B.  Robie, 
Lewis  M.  Wilkins,  and  S.  G.  W.  Archi- 
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"bald;  were  then  the  most  eminent  men    i 
at  the  bar.     It  was  whilst  Chief  Jus-    ! 
tice  Blowers  was  on  the  Bench  that  a    j 
case  of  great  importance  to  humanity    ' 
was  decided.    Several  of  the  Loyalists 
who   settled  in  Kova  Scotia  brought 
with  them  negroes  who  had  been  their 
slaves  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  Province 
out  of  affection  for  their  masters  and 
mistresses.      One  of  these  blacks  sud- 
denly left  his  master's  service  in  Shel-    ! 
borne,   and   came  to   Halifax.       His    . 
master  followed  him,  and  securing  his 
arrest,  was  about  to  convey  him  back  to    ! 
Shelborne.  'Application  on  his  behalf,'    I 
writes   the  Judge,  '  was  made  to  Mr.    I 
Wilkins,  who  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  under  which  master  and  servant 
were  brought  before  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  case  and  the  slave  question 
were  fully  argued  on   each  side,    the 
Judge  legally  and  righteously  decided 
that  this  Province  was  not  debased  with 
that  cruel   and  abominable  slave  sys- 
tem which  John  Wesley  appropriately 
characterized  as  "  the  sum  of  all  villi- 
nies  !"  Thus  the  subject  as  to  our  free 
country  was  settled  for  all  time  ! ' 

In  1811,  the  Judge  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  for  the  County  of  Syd- 
ney, which  then  combined  the  present 
counties  of  Antigonish  and  Guysbor- 
ough,  and  which  had  been  previously 
represented    by    his    father.    Captain 
Joseph  Marshall,  for  fourteen  years. 
He  continued  to  sit  in  the  Legislature 
until  1823,  excepting    an  interval  of 
two  years.     Of  all  the  men  who  sat  in 
the  Legislature  elected   in  1811,  not 
one  now  survives — the  Judge  was  the 
last  of  the  politicians  of  those  early 
times.      To  his  legislative  duties  he 
brought   the  same  habits  of  industry 
and  conscientiousness  of  purpose  that 
were  his  distinctive  qualities  through- 
out  life.     In    1823,   he    accepted    a 
Judgeship   in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  Island  had  formerly  enjoyed  a 
separate  Government,  but,  at  the  time 
in  question,  it  was   annexed    to   the 
peninsula  of  Xova    Scotia,   and    the 


capital  was  Sydney,  situate  on  a  mag- 
nificent harbour,  and  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  richest  carboniferous  tracts- 
of  this  continent.      The  Island  in  its 
early  days  was  known  as  He  Boyale, 
and  possessed  a  high  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  French  who  built  on  its 
south-eastern    coast    the    forti'ess  of 
Louisbourg.     In  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  a  large  influx  of  Scotch  sett- 
lers poured  into  the  island,  and  took 
possession  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  of 
the  present  counties  of  Cape  Breton,, 
Victoiia,  and  Inverness.   The  Acadian 
French  were  chiefly  situated  in  Rich- 
mond County,  where  Jersey  merchants 
established  their  headquarters  for  the 
fisheries.  The  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney  were  worked  by 
the  London  Mining  Association,  who 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  by  virtue  of  a 
deed  given  to  a  London  jeweler  by  the 
extravagant  Duke  of  Kent.  A  military 
garrison   for  years  occupied  the  bar- 
racks, remains  of  which  still  exist  on 
the  neck  of  land  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  Sydney.   The  town  itself  was 
small,  but  afforded   a  pleasant  little 
society,     composed    of    the   military, 
retired  oflScials  of  the  old  Local  Gov- 
ernment, and  professional  men.      The 
position  of  the  Judge  was,  however,^ 
very  far  from   being  one  of  dignified 
ease  in  those  days  of  rough  travelling, 
as  we  may  see  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  journal  : — 

'  During  many  of  the  earlier  years 
of  those  judicial  circuits,  large  por- 
tions of  my  journeys  were  performed 
in  Indian  canoes,  in  which  I  have 
sometimes  passed  a  great  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  night  occasionally  pad- 
dling to  lessen  chillness,  and  to  aflford 
the  poor,  tired  squaw,  a  partial  relief. 
On  one  of  such  journeys,  for  reasons 
of  apparent  convenience,  I  took  a 
shorter  route,  for  the  most  distant 
county  town,  and  one  1  never  passed 
before  and  never  attempted  again.  The 
whole  distance  was  about  one  hundred 
miles,  and  nearlv  two-thirds  of  it  were 
performed  with  the  Indians  in  the  bark 
canoe,   and  during  the  whole  of  the 
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journey  of  three  days  and  nights,  T 
never  parted  with  an  atom  of  my  ap- 
parel, except  hat  and  boots,  and  getting 
what  repose  I  couhl  obtain  at  night 
on  the  floor  of  some  rude  log  hut  in 
the  clearings  or  forest.' 

As  a  magistrate  his  time  was  always 
occupied  in  a  community  where  many 
lawless  elements  existed.  If  the  slight- 
est disturbance  took  place  on  the  street 
or  in  a  dwelling,  the  Judge  was  sent 
for  to  set  matters  right.  If  a  man  and 
wife  were  at  sei-ious  variance  he  was  al- 
ways called  ujjon  to  restore  harmony. 
When  the  services  of  the  clergy  could 
not  be  readily  obtained,  he  was  obliged 
to  administer  the  necessary  spiritual 
consolation  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying. 
Duels  were  not  unfrequent  between 
the  Sydney  gentry  and  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  if  they  did  not  al- 
ways result  seriously,  it  was  because 
the  Judge  arrived  on  the  spot  in  time. 
Frequently  he  w-as  obliged  to  depart 
from  the  line  of  his  judicial  functions, 
and  act  as  an  executive  othcer  in  order 
to  prevent  bloodshed  or  the  escape  of 
criminals  in  a  country  where  a  num- 
ber of  persons  were  always  ready  to 
assist  their  concealment.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  lawless  character  of  the 
miners  of  those  days,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  on  one  occasion,  when  one 
of  their  friends  had  been  convicted  of 
crime  and  confined  in  '  irons '  in  the 
forecastle  of  a  vessel  at  the  Sydney 
Bar,  about  forty  of  them  conspired  to 
rescue  him.  While  the  vessel  was  ly- 
ing at  the  wharf,  taking  in  her  cargo, 
a  large  number  of  the  lawless  band, 
with  their  faces  disguised,  rushed  down 
the  *  Shute ' — by  which  the  coal  is  dis- 
charged into  the  hold — secured  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  prisoner 
to  a  blacksmith's  forge  near  the  mines, 
where  his  irons  were  struck  ofl'and  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  On  another  occa- 
sion, a  band  of  labourers  at  the  mines 
seized  a  quantity  of  goods  which  were 
being  carried  into  the  harbour  from  a 
British  ship,  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast.  When  the  sheriff  with 
his   assistants  arrived   at  the   mines' 


grounds,  with  a  warrant  to  arrest  the 
guilty  parties,  he  found  a  lai-ge  band, 
with  various  arms,  prepared  to  oppose 
him ;  the  principal  part  of  their  de- 
fences being  a  mounted  swivel  gun, 
ready  for  action.  The  Judge  immedi- 
ately obtained  assistance  from  the  gar- 
rison, and  left  with  two  large  boats 
full  of  men  for  the  mines.  The  rob- 
bers dispersed  at  the  sight  of  the  mili- 
tary, though  not  till  the  Judge  had 
directed  a  rifleman  to  fire  over  the 
heads  of  the  party.  One  person  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  the  woods,  where  he  built 
a  hut,  and,  as  he  was  a  very  powerful 
man  and  well  provided  with  arms,  he 
set  the  authorities  at  defiance. 

'  It  was  said  that  when  his  larder 
required  replenishing,  he  helped  him- 
self from  the  store  at  the  mines,  or 
elsewhere,  or  to  a  lamb,  or  other  provi- 
sions from  the  folds  or  fields  of  the 
surrounding  farmers.  Through  fear  of 
violence,  or  for  other  reasons,  none 
cared  or  ventured  to  take  any  mea- 
sures to  bring  him  to  justice  for  his 
misdeeds,  or  in  any  way  to  meddle 
with  him.  What  were  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  career  I  never  heard.' 

The  Judge  remained  in  this  ardu- 
ous position  until  1841,  when  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General 
Sessions  was  abolished,  and  he,  toge- 
ther with  his  colleagues,  received  a  re- 
tiring allowance.  It  was  universally 
felt  that  he  should  have  been  placed 
on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  it  appears  that  the  vacant  position 
had  been  promised  to  a  favourite  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  legal  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  Judge  were  lost  to  the  Province. 
But  he  was  not  the  man  to  sink  into 
apathy.  His  active  temperament  soon 
found  scope  for  his  energies  in  the 
Temperance  cause,  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  requiring  uncompromising  and 
learned  advocates  like  the  Judge.  For 
many  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
lecturing  at  his  own  expense  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where- 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
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the  social,  political,  and  religious  celeb- 
rities of  the  day — among  others,  of 
Richard  Cobden,  whom  he  accom- 
panied, as  a  member  of  the  World's 
Peace  Congress  of  1849,  on  a  Utopian 
visit  to  Paris,  where  NajDoleon  III. 
was  then  Consul.  On  this  occasion  he 
attended  an  entertainment  given  to 
the  delegates  by  the  famous  M.  de 
Tocqueville.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
lecturer's  industry  and  perseverance, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  during  this 
visit  to  the  Mother  Country  he  lec- 
tured in  350  different  cities,  towas 
and  villages,  including  the  Channel, 
Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands;  delivered 
nearly  600  public  addresses,  and  tra- 
velled in  all  over  40,000  miles.  After 
his  return  from  England,  the  Judge 
made  a  tour  of  Canada,  where  he 
lived  for  several  months  in  the  cities 
of  Hamilton  and  Toronto.  He  lec- 
tured in  all  the  principal  tov/ns  of 
the  Western  Province,  and  his  name 
will  be  still  familiar  to  old  friends  of 
the  Temperance  cause  in  Canada.  Nor 
were  his  labours  confined  to  the  mere 
delivery  of  lectures.  His  pen  was 
never  idle,  but  always  devoted  to  the 
writing  of  pamphlets,  which  he  circu- 
lated broadcast  in  promotion  of  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart.  His  lectures, 
like  his  pamphlets  on  all  subjects,  were 
brimful  of  facts  and  arguments,  though 
they  were  wanting  in  the  rhetorical 
element  best  calculated  to  win  popular 
applause.  But  the  calm,  logical  mind 
of  the  Judge"  could  never  descend  to 
theoratorical  clap-trap  which  too  often 
passes  for  eloquence,  and  he  preferred 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  rather  than  to 
the  sensations  of  his  audience. 

During  his  laterdays,  whenhis  great 
age  prevented  the  venerable  Judge 
from  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  travel, 
he  remained  quietly  in  the  old  city  of 
Halifax,  with  whose  history  he  had 
been  so  long  associated.  There  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  time  in  studying  and 
writing  on  those  social  and  religious 
questions  to  which  his  tastes  and 
thoughts  had  always  been  directed. 
His  intellect  to  the  very  end  was  keen 


and  vigorous,  and  when  the  hand  of 
death  was  stretched  towards  him  at 
last,  it  touched  him  but  lightly,  and 
he  passed  away  gently,  free  from  pain 
and  sufiering.  For  him,  at  least.  Death 
had  no  terrors,  but  was  only  the  har- 
binger of  that  Future  to  which  he  had 
always  looked  forward  in  full  confi- 
dence and  hope.  A  man  of  deep  re- 
ligious conviction,  the  Bible  was  ihe 
rock  on  which  he  founded  his  faith,  and 
to  whose  pages  he  always  referred  as 
infallible  evidence  in  the  many  en- 
qviiries  and  controversies  to  which  he 
devoted  himself.  His  mind  was  essen- 
tially of  a  Puritan  cast  ;  and  had  he 
lived  in  the  old  times  when  men  were 
contending  for  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, he  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  found  on  the  side,  if  not  at  the 
head,  of  those  great  Puritan  leaders 
who  did  so  much  for  English  liberty. 
If  he  erred  at  all,  it  was  in  the  uncom- 
promising chai'acter  of  his  opinions,  for 
he  could  rarely,  if  ever,  brook  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  in  which  he  him- 
self believed  as  the  best  calculated  to 
promote  human  happiness.  Yet  this 
was  a  quality  which  he  possessed  in 
common  with  all  eminent  and  true  re- 
formers who  have  had  a  marvellous 
influence  over  the  world.  Though 
some  may,  at  times,  have  thought  that 
his  influence  might  have  been  greater 
had  the  austerity  of  his  principles 
been  warmed  by  that  element  of  love 
which  should  be  the  great  animating 
principle  of  all  religion,  yet  no  one 
could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  belief, 
and  the  earnestness  of  his  desire  to  in- 
culcate the  great  lessons  of  religious 
truth,  as  he  understood  it.  Those  who 
knew  him  longest,  knew  well  that,  be- 
neath a  cold  exterior,  there  was  not 
only  a  deep  conviction,  but  much  gen- 
uine kindness,  and  no  poor  man  or 
woman  who  brought  to  him  their  tale 
of  woe,  ever  left  his  door  with  empty 
hands.  The  record  of  his  life  shows 
that  he  devoted  his  time  and  means  to 
the  promotion  of  those  great  social  re- 
forms in  which  he  so  thoroughly  be- 
lieved ;   and,  in  later  days,  when  ad- 
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vancing  years  prevented  him  raising 
his  voice  on  public  ])latforms,  in  be- 
half of  liLs  principles,  he  continued  to 
devote  his  savings  to  tlie  encourage- 
ment of  religious  and  charitable  asso- 
ciations— his  donations  in  this  way 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  very 
large  sum,  for  one  whose  life  was  never 
given  up  to  the  acquisition  of  mere 


wealth.  His  life,  on  the  whole,  was 
one  worthy  of  imitation  by  all.  He 
represented  a  class  of  men  of  whom 
we  cannot  have  too  many  in  this  Do- 
minion— men  of  earnest  purpose  and 
fidelity  to  princi[)le.  Take  him  all  in 
all  he  was  one  of  whom  it  may  be 
written  with  truth,  that  he  '  wore  the 
white  flower  of  a  V>lameless  life.' 


CANADA'S  DIFFICULTIES. 


BY    ROSWELL    FISHER,  B.A.,    MONTREAL. 


THE  political  future  of  Canada  is 
evidently  becoming  a  subject  of 
growing  interest  to  Canadians,  and 
therefore  another  article  bearing  on  it 
can  hardly  be  ill-timed. 

The  future  of  Canada,  however,  as 
of  all  other  countries,  must  be  largely 
determined  by  the  present,  and  I  there- 
fore propose,  in  the  following  essay, 
to  give  a  short  and  I  trust  impartial 
sketch  of  our  position,  showing  more 
'  particularly  the  difficulties  which  our 
situation,  climate,  soil  and  the  charac- 
ter and  actions  of  our  people,  throw 
in  the  way  of  our  progress  towards 
national  existence. 

The  Canada  of  to-day,  as  we  are  well 
aware,  is  almost  conterminous  with 
the  vast  area  better  known  as  British 
North  America,  and  consequently 
rivals  the  United  States  in  extent. 
Of  this  immense  territory,  however, 
unfortunately  the  greater  part,  pro- 
bably from  two-thirds  to  three-quar- 
ters, is  incapable  of  sujjporting  a  civil- 
ized people,  and  the  remainder  is  not 
a  compact  mass,  but  is  unevenly  scat- 
tered across  the  continent  for  the  most 
part  on,  or  except  in  that  part  which 
is  furthest  from  either  ocean,  near,  the 
southern  frontier.  On  the  latter  por- 
tion our  present  population  is  thinly 
settled  in  four  groups,  viz.,  those  of 


the  Maritime  Provinces,  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  the  North- West  and  British 
Columbia  which  are  so  situated  that 
the  natural  and  cheapest  lines  of  com- 
munication between  any  two  of  them 
lie,  not  through  Canadian,but  through 
United  States  territoiy.  Asthis feature 
of  our  situation  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  our  national  progress,  it  maybe 
worth  while  to  discuss  it  in  some  de- 
tail. Taking  these  groups  in  their  or- 
der, it  is  obvious  that  if  the  ordinary 
laws  of  economy  were  observed,  the 
line  of  communication  between  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Central  Can- 
ada would  run  through  the  State  of 
Maine,  that  from  Central  Canada  to 
the  North-West  through  the  North- 
Western  States,  and  lastly  that  from 
all  the  other  provinces  to  British  Col- 
umbia, by  one  of  the  American  Pacific 
lines.  That  Canada  should  rely  for 
its  inter-provincial  communications  on 
the  good- will  of  a  foreign  state,  was, 
however  rightly  regarded,  a  grave 
political  weakness,  and  consequently 
at  Confederation  it  was  agreed  to  build 
a  political  railway  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces  to  Central  Canada,  and  on 
the  annexation  of  the  North- West  and 
British  Columbia,  it  was  further  ar- 
gued to  build  a  Canadian  railway  from 
Central   Canada   to  the  Pacific, — the 
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actual  and  prospective  results  of  which 
arguments  are  the  Intercolonial  and 
Canada  Pacific  Railways.  In  under- 
taking a  railway  on  Canadian  soil  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Kew  Brunswick  to 
Quebec,  the  conditions  of  length  and 
route  were  such  that  no  private  com- 
panies would  build  it  as  a  commercial 
venture,  and  therefore  the  State  was 
obliged  to  construct  it  at  the  public 
expense.  Thus  the  cost  of  the  road 
was  presumably  very  great  even  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  This  road  is 
now  debited  in  the  public  accounts  at 
about  $30,000,000,  and  in  addition  to 
the  interest  on  this  sum,  has  cost  the 
country  since  its  opening  over  another 
million  in  running  expenses.  Nor 
can  it  be  anticipated  that  this  burden 
on  our  resources  will  in  a  short  time 
be  reduced,  for  as  we  are,  politics 
apart,  a  tolerably  practical  people,  a 
project  is  already  on  foot,  to  build  a 
private  road  by  the  natural  route 
through  Maine,  which  Avill  compete 
under  favourable  circumstances  with 
the  political  road.  When  the  former 
is  built,  there  will  be  two  railways  to 
take  a  volume  of  trade  which  would 
naturally  seek  the  shorter  and  cheaper 
route,  in  which  case  the  national  road 
must  either  stop  running,  or  greatly 
increase  the  loss  on  its  working  ex- 
penses, and  thus  prove  a  growing  and 
not  a  decreasing  burden  on  the  peo- 
ple. Turning  our  attention  now  to  our 
North- Western  communications,  it 
was  again  found  that  no  private  com- 
panies could,  or  would,  undertake  to 
build  such  a  road,  and  consequently 
the  country  again  shouldered  the  bur- 
den. This,  however,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  much  more  arduoiis  under- 
taking than  the  Intercolonial.  In- 
deed so  great  an  undertaking  is  it, 
that  after  squandering  many  mill- 
ions on  surveys  and  constructions,  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  immensity  of  the  task,  and  in  the 
meantime  are  almost  congratulating 
ourselves  that  we  shall  soon  have  a 
road  built  through  the  wild  countiy 
from     Thunder     Bay    to     Winnipeg, 


which  for  nearly  six  months  of  the 
year  will  give  us  access  to  our  North- 
West,  independent  of  the  much 
cheaper  route  through  the  States. 
Here  again,  however,  as  in  case  of  the 
Intercolonial,  we  are  already  favour- 
ing a  project  to  build  the  cheaper 
and  natural  route  to  the  North-West, 
via  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  which  for  half 
the  year  would  compete  on  favourable 
terms  witli  the  Government  road  for 
all  through  railway  freight.  As  for 
those  great  links  in  the  pioposed  road 
which  run  from  the  Upper  Ottawa, 
north  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
and  the  great  stretch  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  there  ax-e 
signs  not  wanting  that  even  Canadian 
politicians  are  beginning  dimly  to 
doubt  our  ability  to  carry  them 
through  for  long  years  to  come.  In  this 
case  it  is  too  clear  that  our  political 
consolidation  may  also  be  postponed 
sine  die.  Now,  as  these  great  roads  and 
great  burdens  would  never  have  been 
created  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
peculiar  character  and  position  of  our 
frontier,  and  as  that  frontier  is  not  a 
natural  but  a  political  division,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  are  labouring  under  great 
disadvantages  from  our  political  situa- 
tion, to  another  almost  equally  import- 
ant feature  of  which  I  shall  return 
later  on,  proceeding  in  the  meanwhile 
to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  difii- 
culties  created  by  our  physical  geogra- 
phy. In  this  case,  the  features  of  the 
countrv  are  such,  that  the  population 
not  being  able  to  spread  either  to  the 
south,  where  it  was  met  by  the  fron- 
tier, or  to  the  north,  where  it  had  to 
encounter  a  more  rigorous  climate  and 
less  fertile  soil,  has  advanced  in  a  long 
and  relatively  thin  line  to  the  west, 
along  the  shoi-es  of  the  navigable  rivers 
and  lakes.  From  which  it  results,  that 
our  scanty  population  is  so  distx'ibuted 
that  both  politically  and  economically 
it  possesses  almost  the  least  possible 
strength  in  proportion  to  its  numbers, 
and  the  area  which  it  occupies.  This 
was  the  case  even  in  pre-railroad  days, 
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but  is  still  more  so  since  we  have  un- 
dertaken long  lines  of  railway,  built  for 
the  most  part,  not  so  much  to  feed  as 
to  compete  with  or  supersede  our  navi- 
gable waters,  and  which  consequently 
may  with  truth  be  said  to  serve  the 
least  population  at  the  greatest  cost. 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  ease,  rapidity  and 
cheapness    of    communication    is    of 
great  and  growing  importance  to  na- 
tional prosperity,  the  length  and  char- 
acter of  our  political  and  other  rail- 
ways entail  severe  burdens  on  the  peo- 
ple  which  are  unfortunately  further 
augmented  by  our  climate,   to  which 
it  is  now  time,   I  should  refer.      The 
climate,  of  much  the  greater  part  of 
Canada,  cannot  be  called  other  than 
Arctic.     This  term  does  not  so  much 
mean    that    we    have    no   warm    or 
even  hot  seasons,  but   that  such   sea- 
sons are  short  and  that  the  severity 
and  duration  of  the  cold  is  such  as 
seriously  to  hamper  and  shorten  our 
agricultural     and    other    operations. 
As  it  is  usually,  and  I  believe  truly, 
held    that    the    human    race    attains 
its  greatest  vigour  and  energy  in  the 
temperate    zone,    it  is    obvious    that 
we  cannot  hope  for  our  population  at 
the  best  more  than  the  vigour  of  the 
people  of  that  zone.    But  if  our  climate 
gives  our  people  no  superiority  of  en- 
ergy over  their  neighbours,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  in  turn  makes  very  much 
heavier    drafts    on    whatever    energy 
they  may  possess.     As  this  difficulty 
in  our  developement  is  too  much  ig- 
nored by  Canadians,  it  may  be  well 
to  specify  the  nature  of  our  principal 
climatic  burdens.      In  the  first  place, 
in  comparison  with  our  neighbours  of 
the  temperate  climates,  we  have  to  de- 
vote a  larger  share  of  our  wealth  to  the 
purchase  of  fruit,  clothing  and  warm- 
er dwellings,  both  for  ourselves  and 
our    domestic   animals.      This    means 
that,    other   things   being  equal,   the 
Canadian  has  to  spend  a  greatei'  part 
of  his  earnings  for  some  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life  than  his  Southern 
neighbour  and  is  conseqviently  just  so 
much  the  poorer.     But  the  fact  that 


we  need  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel, 
clothes,  and  warmer  dwellings,  does  not 
by  any  means  cover  the  whole  addi- 
tional cost,  because,  other  things  again 
being  e(iual,  even  the  same  quantity 
of  fuel,  food,  clothing  and  dwellings, 
will  cost  more  in  this  than  in  a  more 
temperate  climate.     This  will  be  clear 
if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  our  summer  seasons, 
all  agricultural  woik  and  a  great  many 
trades  must  be  carried  on  at  very  high 
pressure,  succeeded  by  periods  of  en- 
forced idleness.     Now  work  carried  on 
under  these   circumstances  is    much 
more  costly  than  that  carried  on  un- 
der   conditions    which   allow  of    con- 
tinuous laboui-.      In  addition  to  this, 
our  short  seasons  lessen  directly  both 
the  variety  and  quality  of  our  agricul- 
tural and  of  some  other  productions. 
Further,  the  cold  shutsup  our  navigable 
rivers  and  canals  for  about  half  the 
year,  in  consequence  of  which  our  craft, 
our  wharves,  docks,  channels  and  ca- 
nals, have  only  half  the  year  in  which 
to  earn  their  dividends  ;  but  vmfortun- 
ately  the  interest  on  the  money  sunk  in 
these  investments  runs  for  the  whole 
twelve  months.    The  cold  however  not 
only  shuts  up  our  waters  for  half  the 
year  but  also  adds  largely  to  the  expense 
of  running  our  railways  for  the  same 
time,  as  both  from  the  lower  tempera- 
ture and  the  snow,  more  fuel  has  to  be 
burned  to  do  a  given  quantity  of  work, 
and  I  believe  also  that  our  roads  are  not 
only  dearer  to  run  but  ai'e  dearer  to 
build  and  equip  than  those  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.   In  addition  to  thosegreat- 
er  burdens  which  the  climate  imposes 
on  our  energies,  there  are  many  minor 
drawbacks  which  are  the  more  felt  as 
we  make  some  pretensions  to  the  needs 
and  luxuries  of  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion— but  quite  enough  has,  I  think, 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  the 
climate  of  Canada  handicaps  iis  very 
heavily  in  competing  with  thepeople  of 
the  temperate,  if  not  of  the  sub-tropic, 
zone,  and  unfortunately  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  compensating  advantages- 
■with  which  to  comfort  ourselves. 
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Turning,  now,  to  the  soil,  we  find 
our  chief  difficulties  here,  not  so  much 
in  the  character  of  the  soil  itself  as  in 
the  situation  and  the  climate,  and  the 
fact  that,  except  in  the  noi'th-west, 
there  is  no  large  and  compact  mass  of 
soil  capable  of  supporting  a  large  total 
po))ulation,  though  comparatively- 
small  areas,  such  as  the  Western 
Peninsula  and  lake  shore  of  Ontario 
and  the  south  shore  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, above  Quebec,  may  be  capable 
of  supporting  relatively  a  large  and 
prosperous  people.  In  the  case 
even  of  the  North-West,  upon  which 
at  present  all  our  hopes  of  future 
greatness  seem  to  be  staked,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  quantity  of  magnificent 
soil  are  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but 
giving  it  all  due  credit  for  very  large 
tracts  of  splendid  land,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  for  some,  perhaps  many, 
years  to  come  most  of  it  must  be  far 
from  the  centres  of  population  and  in- 
dustry even  on  this  continent,  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  soon  expect  to 
see  a  very  large  and  wealthy  popula- 
lation  inhabiting  this  great  territory. 
Finally,  taking  all  our  productive  soil 
together,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  can  at  all  rival  the  United 
States,  either  in  the  extent  or  variety 
of  its  agricultural, or  mineral  products. 

Unfortunately  our  progress  is  con- 
fronted with  difficulties  not  only  by 
our  situation,  climate  and  soil,  but  also 
by  the  composite  character  and  history 
of  our  people.  Of  the  whole  present 
population  of  Canada  about  one  quar- 
ter is  of  a  different  race  and  language 
from  the  other  three  quarters,  and  is 
not  only  so  to-day,  but  is  determined 
to  remain  as  distinct  as  unmixed  race, 
language,  laws  and  religion  can  pre- 
serve it.  Of  the  other  three  quarters 
of  our  ]ieople,  the  combined  influences 
of  the  shape  of  our  country  and  our 
history  are  such  that  the  fusion  of  our 
interests  and  sympathies,  and  the  con- 
sequent decline  of  local  jealousies  and 
rivalries,  proceed  very  slowly,  and 
with  much   friction.       In  addition  to 


various  elements  of  political  weakness, 
the  overshadowing  neighbourhood  of 
the  United  States  is  so  distinct,  and 
so  very  important  an  addition  to  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of 
our  national  development,  that  I  must 
now  refer  at  some  little  length  to  this 
feature  of  our  situation.  In  review- 
ing the  iidvantages  or  disadvantages 
which  any  country  may  possess,  its 
relationshijj  to  some  one  or  more  other 
countries  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  our  case,  there  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  need 
to  make  more  than  one  comparison  ; 
but  that  one  is  imperative,  and  by  it 
we  must  stand  or  fall.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  compaiison  it  is  necessary 
very  shortly  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  United  States. 
Occupying  the  whole  temperate  zone 
of  the  North  American  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  great 
Republic  possesses  a  territory  of  un- 
surpassed, if  not  unequalled,  fertility, 
resources  and  position.  Having  sur- 
vived the  shocks  of  a  terrible  civil 
war,  and  a  deep  and  wide-spread  com- 
mercial depression,  she  now  possesses 
a  population  of  not  far  from  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people  drawn  from  all  the  most 
vigorousraces  of  the  world;  and,  having 
largely  reduced  her  debt,  resumed 
gold  payments,  and  developed  her 
means  of  communication,  she  now  in- 
vites the  surplus  population  of  the 
Old  World  to  fill  up  the  older,  and  to 
populate  the  newer  States  and  the  vast 
territories  of  the  centre  and  the  Paci- 
fic slope.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  to-day.  To  draw  a 
parallel  picture  of  Canada,  we  have 
only  to  epitomize  the  preceding  analy- 
sis of  our  situation,  climate,  soil  and 
people.  Nominally  possessed  of, 
rather  than  occupying,  the  whole 
arctic  zone  of  North  America,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  North  Pole,  Canada  is  the 
mistress  of  a  great,  but  ill-situated 
territory  ;  of  large,  but  ill-distributed, 
and  by  no  means  unequalled  resources ; 
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having  not  only  escaped  any  great 
political  convulsion,  but  having  gained 
largely  by  that  of  her  neighbours,  she 
is  only  just  struggling  through  a  com 
mercial  depression  at  least  equally 
tleep  and  wide-spread.  With  a  popula- 
tion of,  we  hope,  not  far  from  four  mil- 
lions, of  as  hardy  and  vigorous  a  peoi)le 
as  those  of  the  United  States,  and, 
finally  having  largely  ov<frdeveloped 
her  means  of  communication,  and  more 
than  equally  over-developed  her  debt, 
she  is  tempted  to  tamper  with  the  cur- 
rency, and  is  absolutely  compelled  to 
rely  on  a  great  immigration  as  the 
one  escape  from  national  bankruj)tcy. 

Of  course,  patriotic  prejudice  will 
deny  that  this  is  a  true  com))arison 
between  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da. It  will  be  said  that  the  South  is 
still  discontented,  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  disruption  in  the  East  and 
West,  and  that,  more  than  all,  most  of 
the  free  land  is  taken  up,  and  that 
the  great  European  immigi"ation  must 
seek  the  Canadian  and  not  the  Ame- 
rican West,  and  that  this  great  stream 
of  immigration  will  more  than  over- 
come all  our  difficulties  of  debt. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Canadian 
ISTorth-West  will  prove  as  rich  as  the 
most  sanguine  Canadian  believes,  but 
in  the  meantime,  the  above  assertions 
are  not  a  valid  or  sufficient  answer  to 
my  comparison.  ]f  the  South  is  dis- 
contented, and  the  North  possesses 
elements  of  disruption,  some  of  our 
Provinces  are  also  discontented,  and  all 
of  them  possess  elements  of  disruption. 
If  we  possess  more  free  lands  of  the 
best  quality  than  the  United  States, 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  theii"  good 
free  land  is  taken  up,  nor  that  all  the 
immigrants  will  insist  on  absolutely 
free  land.  At  this  point  it  will  be 
well  to  draw  public  attention  to  two 
facts  which  may  largely  afiect  the 
coming  immigration.  First,  that  great 
quantities  of  the  railway  and  state 
lands  in  the  United  States  are,  from 
their  situation,  cheaper,  though  not 
free,  than  the  great  part  of  our  free 
grants,  and  therefore    it  is   probable 


that  large  numbers  of  immigrants  will 
prefer  to  buy,  either  for  cash  or  credit, 
lands  in  conqjaratively  settled  and  or- 
ganized communities,  already  possessed 
of  cheap  communications  with  thegreat 
world,  not  built  at  the  public  expense, 
nither  than  to  take  up  free  grants  in 
an  absolutely  new  country,  either  with 
deficient  communications  or  those  for 
which  they  will  have  to  pay  very  high- 
ly. Secondly,  if  the  master  farm  sys- 
tem is  as  great  a  success  as  is  pretended, 
the  small  freeholder  is  going  to  follow 
the  fate  of  the  small  manufacturer, 
and  give  way  before  the  capitalist 
farmer,  and  the  poor  man  will,  there- 
fore, be  obliged  to  become  an  employee 
of  the  latter,  and  will  go  where  there  is 
to  be  found  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  capital,  which  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  in  Canada. 
More  than  this,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  expected  immigration  will  be  com- 
posed of  artisans  who  have  no  desire 
to  take  land,  and  who  will,  therefore, 
take  their  skill  to  the  largest  market, 
which  is  not,  and  for  a  long  time  can- 
not be,  Canada.  I  am  reluctsmtly  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  several  if  not  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  United  States  have 
room  for  all  tlie  European  immigration 
which  is  likely  to  seek  this  continent, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  current  is  all  in  their 
favour.  The  Irish,  German,  and  Scan- 
dinavian immigrants  prefer  to  settle 
in  the  Eepublic  rather  than  in  a  Bri- 
tish colony,  and  even  the  British  pre- 
fer, if  they  must  change,  to  seek  the 
warmer  climate  and  wider  prospects  of 
the  greater  nation.  If  this  is  so,  other 
things  being  equal,  how  much  more 
will  it  be  the  case  when  the  other 
things  are  so  far  from  being  equal 
that  we  are  unable  to  keep  large  num- 
bers of  our  own  people  from  going  to 
the  United  States.  We  had  one  chance 
of  competing  favourably  wath  the 
United  States.  If  we  could  have  said, 
it  is  true  our  climate,  situation,  and 
resources  are  inferior  to  those  of  that 
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country,  but  tliat  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  honesty,  energy,  pru- 
dence, and  wisdom  of  our  people 
and  governors  ;  that  our  greater  im- 
munity from  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion, monopolies,  and  misgovernment, 
more  than  overcomes  our  natural  dis- 
advantages ;  then,  indeed,  could  we 
with  a  good  grace,  and  with  at  least 
some  hope  of  success,  have  invited  our 
European  brothers  and  cousins  lo  set- 
tle within  our  borders.  Alas  !  he  is, 
indeed,  a  sanguine  and  one-sided  pa- 
triot who  can  see  much  evidence  of 
prudence  or  honesty  in  the  absurd  mul- 
tiplication of  increasingly  expensive 
governments,  in  a  policy  of  commer- 
cial isolation,  and  in  the  reckless  and 
indefinite  increase  of  our  public  bui-- 
dens,  which  are  the  leading  features 
of  our  present  public  aifairs. 

I  have  endeavoured,  as  shortly  as 
possible,  to  take  an  impartial  survey 
of  our  national  position.  Attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  as 
our  national  future  depends  alto- 
gether on  our  attracting  a  great  and 
rapid  immigi-ation  to  our  country,  we 
must  compete  with  the  United  States; 
and  that,  owing  to  our  situation,  cli- 
mate,soil,  people  and  debts,  we  do  so  at 
a  threat  disadvantage,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  therefore  inevitable  that  we  are 


confronted  with  the  most  formidable 
difficulties  in  our  progress  towards 
rational  existence.  The  picture  is  not, 
I  am  well  aware,  a  brilliant  one,  and 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  untrue  I  shall 
rejoice.  But  I  must,  in  conclusion, 
point  out  that  bold  but  unsupported 
assertions  of  our  energy,  our  vigour, 
and  our  determination  to  be  a  great, 
populous  and  independent  people,  are 
no  proof  that  we  can  accomplish  our 
desires ;  and,  further,  that  equally 
bold  assumptions,  even  if  made  by  the 
Globe,  that,  at  such  an  early  date,  a 
million  immigrants  will  doubtless  be 
settled  in  such  a  district ;  a  hundred 
tliousand  in  such  another  ;  that  such 
a  length  of  railway  will  be  built  for  so 
much,  such  another  for  so  much  more, 
and  so  on,  do  not  ofier  any  presump- 
tive proof  that  such  will  be  at  all  the 
history  of  the  near  future.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  however,  it  can  be  positively 
shown  that  the  United  States  possess 
little  or  no  future  attractions  to  im- 
migrants, and  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense mass  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Europe  which  must  emigrate  at  a  very 
early  day,  and  which  can  be  success- 
fully directed  to  our  Xorth-West,  then 
indeed  we  shall  have  a  solid  basis  up 
on  which  to  build  our  future  hopet.  of 
a  strong  and  prosperous  Canada. 


RIPE  GRAIN. 


O   STILL,  white  face  of  perfect  peace. 
Untouched  by  passion,  freed  from  pain  ! 
He  who  ordained  that  work  should  cease, 
Took  to  Himself  the  ripened  grain. 

O  noble  face  !  your  beauty  bears 

The  glory  that  is  wrung  from  pain, — 

The  high,  celestial  beauty  wears 
Of  fiuihhed  work,  of  ripened  grain. 

Of  human  care  you  left  no  trace. 

No  slightest  trace  of  grief  or  pain, — 

On  earth  an  empty  form  and  face — 
In  Heaven  stands  the  ripened  grain. 
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ONE  DAY  IN  SEVEN. 


BY    DAVID    K.    BROWN,    TORONTO. 


II. 


"TT^ROM  a  historical  stand-point,  the 
-l}  institution  of  'One  Day  in  Seven' 
was  reviewed  in  a  previous  number, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  being,  that 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was 
deemed  by  the  early  Christians,  and 
more  especially  by  the  Ptefoi'mers,  a 
matter  of  conscience,  not  binding  u))on 
others  than  themselves,  and  obtaining 
then  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  im- 
pelled by  individual  impulse  or  a  sense 
of  duty.  Resuming  consideration  of 
the  subject  at  this  point,  it  may  be  said 
that  research  will  not  make  plain,  if  it 
even  succeed  in  iniearthing,  evidence 
sufficient  upon  which  to  base  an  as- 
sumption that  the  Protestants,  while 
they  were  a  little  band,  considered 
it  any  part  of  the  Christian  obliga- 
tion to  attempt  domination  over  the 
community  ;  but  a  careful  reading 
of  history  will  reveal  that,  apace  with 
increasing  numbers,  grew  an  intolerant 
spirit,  supported  by  a  conscience  edu- 
cated to  condone  the  perversion,  by  the 
domineering  party,  of  its  early  liberal- 
ity. A  needed  and  salutaiy  restraint 
upon  religious  coercion  was  thus  re- 
moved, and  force  once  moi-e,  as  in  the 
period  antecedent  to  the  Reformation, 
asserted  itself  over  justice.  When  the 
community  was  divided  merely  upon 
the  outward  form  or  ceremonial  of  re- 
ligion; when,  indeed,  the  religion  of  the 
Protestants  was  comprised  in  a  vague, 
uneasy  notion  concerning  t;)e  existence 
of  a  God — personal  to  them  only,  as  it 
were,  by  permission  of  the  priest — and 
in  reading  the  round  of  a  mystic  ritual. 


the  assumption  by  one  section  of  the 
keepership  of  the  conscience  of  the 
othei%  was,  while  not  justifiable,  not 
unnatural.  The  believer  in  God,  at 
this  period,  merely  supported  his  priest; 
the  follower  did  not  presume  to  i-eason 
with  the  leader ;  the  dicta  of  the  spir- 
itual chiefs  were  obeyed  with  unques- 
tioning alacrity,  with  sincere  and  fear- 
ful submission.  Force  was  always 
forthcoming  to  support  doctrine,  and 
thus  their  doctrine  regarding  consci- 
ence was  imposed  upon  all  and  sundry 
by  the  Reformers  when  they  gained  the 
ascendancy.  At  thatd  lyconscience  was 
believed  to  be  the  monitor  of  God  in  the 
heart,  implanted  there  as  authoritative- 
ly as  if  a  special  Divine  interposition 
had  in  each  case  been  exercised.  Con- 
viction of  the  acceptability  of  one  form 
of  ceremony  to  God,  implied  to  the 
believer  an  offence  to  Him  in  any 
other,  while  perseverance  in  that 
other  was  regai'ded  as  evidence  of  a 
wilful  perversion  of  conscience,  in  con- 
trolling which  the  party  sitting  in 
judgment,  and  supported  by  the  supe- 
rior force,  considered  itself  warranted. 
Viewing  this  state  of  doctrine  at  this 
distance  of  time,  one  can  see  that  such 
regulative  action  was  rendered  less 
unnatural  from  the  fact  of  both  par- 
ties esteeming  their  relation  to  God 
superior  to  and  independent  of  their 
relation  to  man.  At  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  extending  from  the  Reform- 
ation until  almost  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  theology,  morals 
and  politics  were   wedded.     It  is  to 
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this  time  that  one  has  to  look  back, 
not  alone  for  the  spirit,  but,  in  many 
instances,  for  the  very  letter  of  eccles- 
iastical legislation.  This  is  the  period 
when,  in  Scotland,  zealots  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit  that  it  was  sinful  for 
a  mother  to  be  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  her  child;  when  enactment  was 
at  once  civil  and  religious,  and  when 
it  was  based  upon  the  ascetic  idea  that 
amity  to  self  was  enmity  to  God. 
Sceptics  were  at  this  day  few  and  far 
between,  and  their  beliefs,  or  rather 
doubts,  were  whispered  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  One  of  their  Statutes  is 
said  to  survive  to  this  day  on  our 
Book  of  Laws,  which  shews  the  spirit 
of  legislation  when  theology,  morals 
and  politics  were  one.  The  Statute  is 
9  and  10  William  III.,  chap,  xxxii., 
sec.  1,  which  provides  that  if  anyone 
educated  in  or  having  made  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion,  by  writing, 
printing,  teaching  or  advised  speak- 
ing, maintains  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one,  or  denies  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  be  of  Divine  authority,  for 
the  second  offence,  besides  being  in- 
capable of  bringing  an  action,  or  being 
guardian,  executor,  legatee  or  grantee, 
he  must  suffi^r  imprisonment  for  three 
years  without  bail.  There  shall  be  no 
prosecution  for  such  words  spoken, 
unless  information  of  such  words  be 
given  on  oath  before  a  justice  within 
four  days  after  they  are  spoken,  and 
the  prosecution  be  within  three  months 
after  such  information.  The  offender 
is  to  be  discharged  if,  within  four 
months  after  his  first  conviction, 
he  renounces  his  error.  Indirectly, 
the  Statute  bears  testimony  to  our 
contention  that  conscience  was  re- 
garded as  the  spirit  of  God  in  man, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  honest  ex- 
ercise of  conscience  if  it  were  contrary 
to  the  promptings  of  the  '  still  small 
Toice  '  in  the  majority.  This  was 
surely  the  perfection   of   intolerance. 

Having  briefly  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as 


a  religious  ordinance  and  having  esti- 
mated the  bearing  of  conscience  there- 
upon, let  us  proceed  even  more  briefly  to 
consider  the  institution  in  the  light  of 
necessity  and  expediency.  When  man 
made  no  provision  for  the  morrow, 
when  his  environment  was  full  of  peril 
to  life  and  limb,  even  when  he  may 
have  been  conscious  of,  but  had  not 
yet  manifested,  his  superiority  to  the 
brute  creation  ;  when,  in  one  word,  he 
was  yet  a  child  of  nature,  it  can  be  con- 
ceived that  he  did  not  need  rest  more 
prolonged  than  what  instinct  would 
constrain  him  to  take — possibly  from 
sunset  to  sunrise.  But  so  soon  as  man 
began  to  accelerate  his  brute  activity 
in  response  to  the  growing  comprehen- 
sion of  intellect,  so  soon  as  he  awoke 
to  an  understanding  of  the  misery  of 
enfeebled  age  and  grasped  the  idea  that 
labour  in  youth  would  secure  an  equal 
ising  relaxation  in  declining  years  ;  so 
soon  as  the  dominating  influence  of 
accumulated  wealth  made  itself  felt;  so 
soon  must  the  necessity  of  a  periodical 
halt  have  impressed  itself  upon  man. 
The  observance  of  one  day  in  seven 
as  a  break  in  toil  must  be  regarded 
as  an  answer  to  the  cry  of  wearied 
nature ;  for,  had  there  never  been  reli- 
gion, there  would  have  been  a  cessation 
from  labour  just  as  surely  as  labour 
exceeded  the  demand  for  hourly  pi-e- 
servation.  Every  human  being  has 
his  capacity  for  labour,  and  Bismarck 
breaks  down  in  trying  to  harmonise 
inter-state  interests  as  well  as  does 
Bumble  under  the  crushing  load  of  his 
self-importance — when  pei'severance 
seeks  to  whip  wearied  nature  into  ac- 
tivity. The  greater  the  pressure  the 
greater  the  necessity,  and  thus  have 
we  of  this  generation  seen  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  labour  all  over  the 
civilised  world — to  be  followed,  possi- 
bly, before  the  young  men  of  to-day 
have  donned  the  winter  garb  of  age  by 
the  observance  of  two  days  in  seven  as 
sacred  from  engi'ossing  toil.  To  re- 
lieve the  over-worked  world  we  must 
look  to  the  spread  of  what  are  termed 
with  aversion  '  liberal  opinions  ;'  for. 
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though  it  is  undeniable  that  we  owe 
to  religion  what  measui'e  of  holidays 
we  enjoy,  it  is  equally  undeniable  that 
religion  has  advanced  as  far  as  it  will 
voluntarily  lead  in  this  direction.  For 
centuries  upon  this  subject  religion  has 
been  j)etritied  in  its  position  ;  whereas, 
■unorthodoxy,  beginning  with  the  idea 
of  its  being  perfectly  right  for  man  to 
work  all  day,  and  every  day,  has  be- 
come so  far  communistic  as  to  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  periods  of  relaxa- 
tion, increasing  in  duration  with  the 
exactions  of  labour.  But  what  is  rest] 
The  conception  of  rest  held  in  the  past 
differs  from  that  of  the  present,  and  the 
future  will  shew  a  change.  Inertia  is 
what  rest  meant  in  the  good  old  days, 
so  happily  buried.  Rest  then  meant 
to  sit  both  upright  in  a  hardwood  chair 
and  groan  in  spirit  over  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  confessing  that  everything 
done  on  earth  was  sinful,  and  that  for 
the  smallest  of  these  transgressions, 
eternal  torment  was  but  a  trifling  visi- 
tation of  justice.  In  the  present,  one 
must  bow  to  the  letter  of  the  past  when 
he  dares  interpret  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  the  light  of  his  own  conscience 
—  as  witness  the  case  the  other  day  of 
a  man  dragged  before  the  police  magis- 
trate of  Toronto  and  fined  for  bright- 
ening up  his  office  a  little  bit  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
bably when  his  prosecutor's  maid-ser- 
vant was  polishing  up  the  fire-irons  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  kitchen.  Possibly 
this  poor  man  may  have  been  bright- 
■ening  up  his  office  by  way  of  rest  after 
a  surfeit  on  a  doctrinal  sermon.  To- 
day a  man  must  limit  his  rest  to  the 
exercise  of  his  physical  and  muscular 
powers  within  bounds  laid  down  by 
his  neighbours,  who  themselves  enjoy 
a  cup,  full  to  overflowing,  of  a  happi- 
ness, satisfying  to  the  wants  of  their 
nature — which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  selfishness.  The  future  will  regard 
rest  as  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  indivi- 
dual man  realizes  the  greatest  happi- 
ness, be  he  a  pedomaniac  trudging 
along  a  dusty  road  under  a  sweltering 
G 


sun,  or  be  he  a  recluse  in  the  dim  sha- 
dows of  a  cathedral  entranced  with 
heaven-born,  heaven  seeking  harmony. 
The  rest  of  the  future  will  be  what 
each  esteems  best  adapted  to  his  re- 
(piirements,  and  it  will  obtain  not 
merely  that  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity may  bolster  veneration  of  the 
dead  and  gone.  The  necessity  of  rest 
must  be  increasingly  felt :  neither  na- 
ture nor  education  calls  long  without 
obtaining  an  answer. 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  observ- 
ance of  One  Day  in  Seven  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  the  opinion  is  hazarded 
that  upon  the  institution  recommend- 
ing itself  in  the  future  to  mankind,  or 
to  a  portion  of  mankind  sufficiently 
numerous  to  command  State  recogni- 
tion, as  profitable,  depends  its  perpet- 
uation or  its  death.  The  manner  of 
Sunday  observance  cannot  but  change, 
for  the  character  of  religion  in  the  fu- 
ture must  adapt  itself  to  the  intellect- 
ual development  of  the  age,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  despite  what  certain 
divines,  more  enthusiastic  than  accur- 
ate, say  to  the  contrary.  Not  vener- 
ation can  save  the  Jewish  Sabbath  of 
to-day ;  not  conscience,  educated  to 
addle  common  sense,  can  permanently 
throw  the  human  race  out  of  harmony 
with  its  environment,  any  more  than 
man  can  cause  the  great  physical  laws 
of  the  universe  to  bend  to  his  will.  The 
day  is  coming  when  the  Christian  and 
the  free-thinker  will  be  so  closely  as- 
similated in  their  ideal  of  life  that  both 
will  discuss  the  Sunday  question  upon 
the  ground  of  expediency.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  of  interest  to  all  whose 
hearts  throb  in  s^'mpathy  with  the 
greater  heart  of  humanity,  to  consider 
what  experiment  or  experience  has 
taught  concernin^he  com  mercial  value 
of  observing  one  day  in  seven  by  a 
cessation  from  toil.  It  will  recur  to 
the  general  reader  that  in  1794  the  re- 
volutionary Government  of  France  ab- 
olished the  old  order  of  observance  and 
decreed  that  there  should  be  nine  days 
labour  and  one  day's  rest.  The  reader 
also  knows  that  the  decades  were  abol- 
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islied  and  the  old  system  restored — 
a  result  the  raore  strongly  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  social  reforms 
introduced,  even  by  the  most  radical 
of  revolutionaries,  are  seldom  entirely 
obliterated,  as  the  decades  have  been. 
Doubtless  many  causes  besides  direct 
profit  or  loss  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  decades,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  a  British  work- 
man, sojourning  in  Paris  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  has  recorded 
in  *  The  Escape  from  Toil,'  the  experi- 
ence of  an  industrious  Frenchman 
under  the  decades.  This  bourgeois — 
who  was  so  industrious  that  he  did  not 
lose  ten  minutes  gazing  at  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  Swiss  guard  on  that  ter- 
rible Avigust  morning,  in  1792 — after 
enjoying  the  permission  to  work  on  the 
tenth  day,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  where  there  was  no  Sunday  there  was 
no  working  day  ; '  where  there  was  no 
settled  day  of  rest,  there  was  no  set- 
tled or  sedulous  labour.  His  experi- 
ence was  that  laziness  is  doubly  infec- 
tious where  there  is  no  definite  pros- 
pect of  rest. 

Macaulay  ventures  this  specula- 
tion :  '  If  the  Sunday  had  not  been 
observed  as  a  day  of  rest  ...  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we 
should  have  been  at  this  time  a  poorer 
people  and  a  less  civilized  people  than 
we  are  ...  I  firmly  believe  that, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  '  a  man 
would  '  have  produced  less  by  work- 
ing seven  days  a  week  than  by  work- 
ing six  days  a  week.' 

Burke,  discussing  the  same  question, 
says  :  '  They  that  always  labour  ex- 
haust their  attention,  burn  out  their 
candle,  and  are  left  in  the  dark.' 

During  a  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons*  on  the  Slavery 
Question,  Wilberforce  brought  under 
notice  the  fact  that,  during  the  war 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it 
was  proposed  to  work  all  Sunday"  in 
one  of  the  royal  arsenals,  continually 
and  not  for  a  brief  period  only.  Some 
work  men  wei-e  granted  leave  to  ab-  \ 
stain   from  work   on   Sunday,  and  it    j 


was  found  that  these  workmen  exe- 
cuted more  work  than  the  others. 

Captain  Stansbury,  who  led  the 
United  States  survey  in  Utah,  in  his 
report,  said  that  his  experience  in 
such  occupation  made  him  believe 
that  *  as  a  mere  matter  of  pecuniary 
consideration,  apart  from  all  higher 
obligations,  it  is  wise  to  keep  the 
Sabbath.  More  work  can  be  obtained 
from  both  men  and  animals  by  its  ob- 
servance than  when  the  whole  seven 
days  are  uninterruptedly  devoted  to 
labour.' 

Several  years  ago  I  was  talking  to 
one  of  the  superintending  engineers 
who  had  been  employed  on  canal  con- 
struction in  Holland,  and,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  upon  the  amount 
of  manual  labour  employed,  the  engin- 
eer said  that  his  experience  had  been 
that  the  more  frequent  the  intervals 
of  rest  the  greater  was  the  progress 
made,  this  being  even  more  noticeable 
in  regard  to  animals  than  men.  The 
loss  of  Sundays  he  said,  meant  half- 
hearted work  for  the  week.  I  recol- 
lect that  he  said,  though  he  had  not 
data  to  support  his  position,  it  was  his 
opinion  tliat  machinery,  thrown  out  of 
gear  occasionally,  lasted  longer  in  the 
aggregate  than  machinery  which  was 
stopped  only  that  it  might  be  oiled. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  ta 
overdo  argument  and  contention  on 
this  line,  and  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Bagnall  that  his  blast  furnaces  turned 
out  more  work  through  not  being  em- 
ployed on  Sunday,  is  manifestly  ab- 
surd to  any  one  who  knows  about  the 
construction  of  a  furnace,  and  the  cost 
of  allowing  it  to  cool,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  keeping  it  heated  and  not 
working.  Mr.  Bagnall,  in  giving  his 
testimony  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
clearly  overlooked  the  enormous  na- 
tural increase  of  the  iron  trade,  and 
the  fact  that  men  such  as  the  Bairds 
and  Guests  made  much  greater  progress 
in  business  than  he,  and  they  kept 
their  furnaces  working  day  and  night. 
But  Mr.  Bagnall  will  be  readily  cre- 
dited when  he  says  that  work  had  gone 
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on  much  freer  from  accident,  and  pos- 
siWe  interruption,  than  previously. 

Captain  Scoresby,  in  his  *  Sal^baths 
in  the  Arctic  Kegions,'  marks  the  ex- 
tent to  which  tlie  contention  in  favour 
of  absolute  rest  on  Sunday  may  be 
carried.  He  enters  into  particulars  to 
show  that  whales,  out  of  consideration 
for  not  being  molested  on  Sunday, 
were  more  accommodating  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  in  appearing  '  to  blow  ' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship — at 
least  that  is  his  contention — stripped 
of  its  foliage. 

Without  proceeding  further,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  balance  of  tes- 
timony supports  the  individual  inborn 
conviction  of  its  being  pecuniarily 
profitable   to  refrain  from  labour  on 


Sunday.  This  brings  the  consideration 
of  One  Day  in  Seven  to  a  clo.se,  with 
what  measure  of  success  it  lies  with 
the  reader  to  judge.  The  endeavour 
has  been  to  show  that  the  Sunday  of 
to-day  is  a  Judaic  institution,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  the  rights  of  man- 
hood affirm,  should  be  controlled  by 
individual  conscience  ;  leaving  the  fu- 
ture  observance  of  it  to  be  determined 
by  expediency. 

It  was  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to 
briefly  review  the  law  bearing  upon 
the  question,  but  as  the  Sunday  Con- 
certs Appeal  case  will  at  an  early  day 
be  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Su- 
perior Courts,  his  intention  may  be 
abandoned  or  deferred. 
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LITTLE  did  it  appear  when  an  es- 
say on  the  subject  '  No  Law 
School '  was  read  Ijefore  the  Osgoode 
Legal  and  Literary  Society,  that  a 
chord  had  been  struck,  the  vibrations 
of  which  would  resound  throughout  the 
Province  and  call  from  an  able  and 
versatile  friend  and  critic  of  the  Society 
so  vigorous  an  article  on  '  Legal  Educa- 
tion '  as  appeared  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  this  magazine. 

To  continue  the  article,  '  No  Law 
School,'  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  this  monthly,  attention 
must  first  be  called  to  a  petition  that 
was  presented  by  the  Law  Students  to 
the  Benchers  in  convocation  assembled, 
and  which  still  lies  on  the  table,  hav- 
ing received  but  a  passing  notice.  It 
was  an  outcome  of  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  by  that  essay,  and  has  among 
the  Benchers  a  few  hearty  supporters 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  many  de- 
termined opposers.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 


'The  Law  Society  of  L'pper  Can- 
ada. 

'  To  the  Benchers  of  the  Law  So- 
ciety of  Upper  Canada  in  Convocation 
assembled. 

'  The  petition  of  the  undersigned  stu- 
dents-at-law  most  respectfully  she  weth : 

1.  'That  your  petitioners  greatly 
feel  the  want  of  legal  education  and 
are  deeply  sensible  of  the  disadvant- 
ages under  which  they  labour  in  this 
respect  as  compared  with  students  at- 
law  in  other  countries  where  instruc- 
tion in  the  laws  is  furnished  by  the 
State  or  by  bodies  similar  to  your  own. 

2.  '  That  your  petitioners  also  deep- 
ly feel  the  want  of  professional  in- 
struction as  compared  with  students 
in  medicine,  theology,  engineering  and 
other  professions. 

3.  '  That  a  large  part,  viz.,  almost 
one-half  of  the  revenue  (which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  expenditure)  of  the  Law  So- 
ciety of  Upper  Canada  is  derived  from 
the  students. 
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4.  '  That  your  petitioners  feeling 
that  they  as  members  of  the  Law  So- 
ciety have  no  adequate  return  for  the 
hirge  amount  they  contribute 

Most  respectfully  pray  That  the 
establishment  of  a  School  of  Law 
or  other  means  of  imparting  legal 
education  to  the  students-at-law 
may  receive  the  early  and  earnest 
attention    of   your    Honourable 
Body.' 
Now  let  those  who  so  bitterly  op- 
pose every  attem})t  of  the  students  to 
obtain  what  will  be  shewn  in  this  ar- 
ticle to  be  their  just  rights,  think  well 
before  they  ungenerously  refuse  that 
prayer.     That  the  students  are  enti- 
tled to  a  school  of  law,  no  one  consid- 
ering the  matter  will  deny.     That  the 
Society  is  not   able  to  supply  such  a 
want,    none  but  those    unacquainted 
with  its  resources  will  venture  to  say. 
That  it  would  not  be  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  students  and  profession, 
none  but  those  wilfully  blind  will  ar- 
gue. 

According  to  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Law  Society  for  1878, 
as  seen  below,  the  students  pay  all 
expenses  incurred  for  examinations, 
library  and  general  expenses,  besides 
part  of  the  item  Reports. 

Law  Society — Receipts  and  expen- 
diture for  1878  : 


Certificate  and  term  fees $15,751  00 

Students'fees 20,306  95 

Cash  received  for  lleports  sold. . . .        489  60 

Government  grant 3,000  00 

Interest  account 3,047  27 


Total 42,594  82 

EXPENDITURE. 

Reports 817,659  39 

Examinations 4,337  38 

Library 2,240  31 

General  expenses 11,996  04 

Balance 6,361  70 


Total 42,594  82 

In  explanation  of  the  above  items, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  interest 
item  is  always  on  the  increase  ;  for  in 
1876  it  was  $1,519.65  ;  in  1877, 
$2,137.65,  and  in   1878,  ^3,047.27, 


while  in  1879  it  was  estimated  at 
$3,400.  This  item  must  necessarily 
increase,  for  it  is  becoming  interest  on 
interest.  The  Government  grant  has 
been  increased  to  $4,250.  The  stu- 
dents', and  certiticate,  and  term  fees 
are  uncertain,  and  liable  to  increase 
or  decrease;  but,  judging  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  who  are  enter- 
ing the  profession,  there  is  but  little 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  decrease  in 
either  of  these  items.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  expenditure  for  the  item  Re- 
ports may  increase;  but,  if  it  does, 
there  will  be  a  compensating  increase 
in  the  certificate  and  term  fees.  The 
other  items  of  expenditure  may  in- 
crease or  decrease,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  On  examining  the  above 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  striking 
out  the  balance,  or  surplus,  on  the 
year's  transactions,  and  on  deducting 
the  same  sum  ($6,301.70)  from  thelast 
three  items  of  the  receipts,  viz.,  '  Cash 
received  for  Reports  sold,'  '  Govern- 
ment grant '  and  '  Interest  account,' 
there  will  remain  $175.17.  Now,  the 
persons  who,  in  1878,  paid  certificate 
and  term  fees,  received  the  Reports  for 
that  year,  which  cost  the  Society 
$17,659.39,  or  the  Society  furnished 
each  practitioner  with  $20  worth  of 
Reports,  yet  some  of  these  think  it  a 
great  hardship  to  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  annual  fee  of  $17,  for  which  they 
receive  in  return  the  Practice,  Chan- 
cery, Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
Appeal  and  Supreme  Court  Reports, 
the  average  value  of  each  being,  at 
least,  $3.50  per  year.  So,  after  strik- 
ing off  the  certificate  and  term  fees, 
and  deducting  the  same  sum  from  the 
item  Reports,  there  will  be  left  of  the 
cost  of  the  Reports  $1,908.39,  or  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  will  stand 
thus  : 


Certificates  and  term  fe«s S 

Students'  fees 20,306  95 

Cash  received  for  Reports  sold . . 

Government  grant V        175  17 

Interest  account 


Total $20,482  12 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Reports S  1,908  37 

Kxaminations 4,337  38 

J.ihrary 2,240  31 

(General  expenses ll,'jy(j  04 

Balance 

Total S20,482  12 

Now,  it  is  asked  of  the  Benchers, 
after  they  have  carefully  examined 
the  above  figures,  who  received  in  the 
sha])e  of  Keports  more  than  their  con- 
tributions ?  Who,  to  the  extent  of 
81,908.39,  paid  for  those  Reports? 
Who  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
aminations, -which  include  examiners' 
salaries,  scholarships,  advertising  ex- 
aminations, itc,  fees  to  attendants  at 
examinations,  stationery  and  printing 
examination  papers  ?  Who  p.-dd  for 
all  the  books  bought  for  the  library  ? 
There  is  every  year  a  large  expendi- 
ture for  books,  but  the  students  are 
furnished  with  a  poor  lending  library. 
The  term  library  is  misapplied.  It  is 
a  motley  collection  of  a  few  volumes 
of  some  of  the  works  on  the  course, 
the  most  of  them  old  editions,  and  of 
so  ancient  a  character  that  one  might 
easily  be  forgiven  for  asking  if  their 
age  would  not  make  them  rare  curiosi- 
ties. It  will  probably  be  said  they 
are  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Let  any 
Bencher  who  thinks  so,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  close  of  some  term,  stand 
in  the  neighboui'hood  of  the  Libra- 
rian's desk,  and  see  the  rush  made  for 
those  well-worn  books  ;  let  him,  also, 
remain  in  the  vicinity  for  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  see  the  disappointed 
look  on  the  face  of  some  poor  student 
whose  duties  (piobably  copying  the 
trash  in  that  same  Bencher's  office) 
have  detained  him,  and  who  is  now 
forced  to  turn  away  without  a  much 
wished  for  volume.  After  witnessing 
such  a  scene,  let  that  Bencher  consci- 
entiously say,  if  he  can,  that  the  few 
old  and  dirty  books,  so  (jeneroushj 
furnished  out  of  the  §20,000  a  year 
paid  by  those  eager  seekers,  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand — rather  let 
him  '  go  think  of  it  in  silence  and 
alone,' — let  him  also  carry  along  with 
him  the  remembrance  that  these  same 


earnest  workers  are  shut  out  from  the 
miscellaneous  library  which  was  lately 
put  under  lock  and  key,  and  hoarded 
away  to  furnish  material  for  the  rava- 
ges of  time  and  hiding-places  for 
moths.  Who  ])aid  the  general  ex- 
pense account  ?  An  account  which  in- 
cludes sundries,  care  of  grounds,  re- 
pairs, heating,  lighting,  water,  insu- 
rance and  salaries  (Reporters'  salaries 
are  included  in  the  cost  of  Reports). 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  students  should  de- 
mand their  rights — rights  which  might 
almost  appear  to  have  been  carefully 
hidden.  Even  now,  when  some  light 
has  been  let  in,  why  are  not  the  re- 
ports of  the  diffi&i'ent  committees  pub- 
lished and  put  within  reach  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Law  Society  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  year  1878 
is  an  exceptional  one — so  it  is ;  but 
the  exception  is  against  the  Ben- 
chers' view  of  the  matter.  Compare 
the  figures  of  1877  and  1878.  The  ex- 
ception will  be  seen  to  be  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  1878  are  less  than  those  for 
1877  by  S.5,.582.75,  that  the  expendi- 
tures are  less  by  $1,244.97,  and  that 
the  surplus  on  the  year's  transaction 
is  86,361.70,  being  less  than  that  for 
1877  by  the  large  sum  of  84,307.78. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  surplus  for 
1877  was  810,069.08.  In  that  year 
the  students' fees  amounted  to823,.547. 
In  the  year  1879.  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts 
over  those  of  1878  and  a  decrease  in 
expenditures,  and  that  the  surplus 
amounted  to  al)out  810,000.  The 
truth  of  these  figures  may  be  question- 
ed. The  answer  to  that  is,  they  are 
taken  figure  for  figure,  and  in  some 
cases  word  for  word  from  the  Report 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  dated  15th 
February,  1879. 

With  .870,000  of  Dominion  stock, 
and  an  annual  surplus  of  .86,000  to 
812,000  is  it  still  doubted  whether  the 
Society  is  able  to  furnish  a  School  of 
Law?  And,  after  it  has  been  shewn 
that  the  students  furnish  one  half  of 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  Society,  and 
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receive  nothing  in  return,  while  those 
who  are  practising  are  paid  value  for 
what  they  contribute,  is  it  yet  to  be 
proven  that  they  are  entitled  to  some 
provision  for  Legal  Education  1  The 
question  is  too  absurd. 

Next,  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  School  of  Law.  These 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  students  or 
the  profession.  The  newspapers  of 
the  day  complain  of  the  continual 
'  tinkei'ing  with  the  laws.'  Even  the 
Chief  Justice  of  our  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  finds  occasion  to  express  his 
surprise  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
alteration  follows  alteration.  Any  one 
sitting  in  the  Court  of  Assize  at  Tor- 
onto, on  the  19th  of  March  last,  could 
have  witnessed  the  following  : — Coun- 
sel addressing  the  jury  explains  his 
position  by  reference  to  the  Statutes. 
The  Chief  Justice,  apparently  sur- 
prised, says — '  Hand  me  up  the  Stat- 
utes, Mr.  Hagel.'  (Having  read  the 
sections.)  'This  is  new  law  to  me,  I 
am  always  ready  to  confess  my  ignor- 
ance of  law.  It  is  being  made  at  such 
a  rapid  pace  now-a-days,  that  I  am  ut- 
terly unable  to  keep  up  with  it. '  The 
Legislative  Assembly  has  lately  fin- 
ished its  labours  for  awhile.  Let  any 
one  look  over  the  great  number  of  al- 
terations made,  not  alone  in,  what  is 
unfortunately  in  name  only,  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  but  also  in  those  which 
have  been  enacted  since  the  revision  ; 
also,  let  the  haste  apparent  in  their 
construction,  receive  attention.  The 
Dominion  Parliament  has  also  been 
busily  engaged  in  the  worthy  employ- 
ment of  altering,  abolishing  and  mak- 
ing law.  Why  this  continued  altera- 
tion 1  It  is  not  supposed  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  the  men  sent  to  Parliament 
are  infallible ;  yet  does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  so  much  valuable  time 
should  be  spent  in  reviewing  and  al- 
tering the  labours  of  others  ?  We  are 
taught  that  what  is  law  is  justice;  yet, 
if  it  be  so  necessary  to  alter  the  Statute 
Law  every  session  of  Parliament,  there 
must  be  a  failure  of  justice  somewhere. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  that 


the  most  of  our  Statutes  are  framed  by 
lawyers,  it  will  appear  stranger  that 
there  is  such  a  failure.      The  country 
is  a  great  loser  then  in  having  so  much 
of  the  time  of  its  legislators  taken  up 
with  what  might  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  first  enactment.    It  is  also  a 
great  loser  in  having  uncertain  Statute 
Law,  and  in  the  uncertainty  which  it 
creates  in  our  civil   relations.       The 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Henry  Thring.      '  The  last  subject 
to  be  considered  in   connection  with 
law  reform,  and  yet  perhaps  the  most 
important,  is  that  of  legal  education. 
Stephenson  could  as  easily  have  built 
the  tubular  bridge    over  the  Menai 
Straits  without  skilled  workmen,  as  a 
Government  makea  Consolidation  Bill, 
a  Digest,  an  Institute  of  Maxims,  and 
a  Code,  or  any  of  such  works,  without 
educated  and  trained  workmen.     Yet 
where  are  siich  workmen  to  be  found  ? 
The  composition  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
requires  a  great  command  of  English, 
and  at  the  same  time  differs  from  all 
other  compositions.     Every  sentence 
can  and  should  be  framed  according  to 
special  rules ;  but  the  application  of 
such  rules  in  each  particular  case,  can 
only  be  determined  by  practice. 
Again,  an  alteration  of  the  laws,  or  a 
consolidation  of   the  laws,  cannot   be 
safely  eflfected  unless  the  draltsman  is 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  history 
of  the  law  to  be  altered,  but  with  the 
history  of  all  kindred  branches  of  the 
law.     English  law  has,  by  degrees,  in- 
terwoven itself  with  all  the  social  needs 
of  Englishmen,  and  must  be  studied  in 
English  history.      For   example,    no- 
thing would  seem  easier  than  to  con- 
solidate the  Acts  relating  to  penal  ser- 
vitude ;  yet  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  law 
of  penal  servitude  rests  on  the  law  of 
transportation,  and  the  law  of  trans- 
portation on  the  old  doctrines  relating 
to  clergyable  offences:  so  that,  to  com- 
pose accurately  a   few  sentences,  de- 
scribing the  law  of  penal  servitude, 
involves  in  effect,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
both  ancient  and  modern.     .     .     Let 
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them  (young  Englishmen)  be  taught 
English  law  historically,  tracing  each 
doctrine  back  to  its  origin  ;  and  when 
they  are  fully  imbued  with  the  grand 
spirit  of  English  legislation,  they  will 
be  eager  and  willing  to  put  it  into  a 
more  attractive  form,  as  an  example  to 
other  nations,  instead  of  learning  to 
despise  its  real  merits  on  account  of 
its  uncouth  shape.'  In  the  present  age 
there  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  break 
with  the  past,  and  so  high  has  the  pres- 
sure become,  that  Reformers  think  it 
'an  idle  waste  of  time  to  consider  what 
the  laws  have  been  in  the  past'  They 
say,  'only  see  your  object  clearly,  and 
express  it  boldly,  and  the  judge  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  apply  the 
rule  laid  down  for  his  guidance.'  Law 
making  is  an  Art,  and,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Science  of  Law,  all  the 
'  cunningly  devised  measures  and  ex- 
quisite contrivances,'  put  forward  by 
any  Legislature  composed  of  men  not 
animated  by  a  scientific  spirit,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  past  law  and 
the  history  of  the  evils  sought  to  be 
remedied,  will  fail. 

Instead  of  the  law  appearing  certain, 
as  it  most  assuredly  is,  to  the  inex- 
perienced mind,  it  appears  far  other- 
wise, and  there  has  arisen  the  phrase, 
one  might  be  forgiven  for  saying  the 
proverb,  about  the  '  uncertainty  of  the 
law,'  to  which  has  been  derisively 
prefixed  the  word  '  glorious.'  Law  is 
fixed  and  certain  if  properly  inter- 
preted. It  could  not  be  law  if  this 
were  not  so.  There  are  fixed  and  cer- 
tain vmderlying  principles  which  rule 
and  guide  the  lawyer  in  eveiy  age,  but 
the  search  for  and  discovery  of  those 
principles  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
tinually heaping  of  case  upon  case, 
and  it  is  this  non-observance  of  search 
after  principle  in  the  practice  of  law 
that  has  led  our  books  to  be  so  crowd- 
ed with  decisions  which  are  supposed 
in  themselves  to  contain  the  necessary 
rule  applicable  to  all  cases  similar.  It 
may  be  heard  any  day  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  law,  yet  how  often  are 
some  of  our  most  skilled  counsellors, 


when  the  Court  has  given  a  decision 
rather  opposed  to  some  former  case, 
heprd  to  say  '  that  is  surprising,  it  is 
directly  oj)posite  to  what  I  have  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  the  law  on  the 
point.'   Law  is  a  science  when  vi,»wed 
as  a  study  of  principles.      It  is  an  art 
when  those  principles  come  to  be  ap- 
plied.    Under  the  present  system  it 
is  neither,  but  a  vast  collection  of  max- 
ims  in  the  application  of  which  the 
attainment  of  justice  is  looked  upon 
as  a  happy  accident.       There  are  law- 
yers  to-day   making  fortunes  in   Os- 
goode  Hall,  who,  when  their  memory 
of  some  former  decision  fails  them,  are 
lost  in  contusion.      They  are  incapable 
of  guiding  their  vessel  out  of  the  sight 
of  land,  they  have  never  learned  the 
use  of  the  compass,  nor  the  method  of 
taking   their  latitude   and  longitude. 
Let  them  once  lose  sight  of  the  peak 
of  some  lofty  hill,  and  they  are  '  at 
sea.'     They    cannot,   without    gi-ave 
doubts  and  great  fears,  launch  out  into 
the  untried  illimitable  waste  of  waters. 
It  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  a  pro- 
digious memory  for  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  decided  cases  which  distinguishes 
the  true  lawyer,  but  it  is  a  special  in- 
tellectual capacity  for  grasping  and  ap- 
plying those  principles  which    have, 
since  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  re- 
mained fixed  and  certain.   How  is  this 
intellectual  capacity  to  be  acquired  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  this  move- 
ment in  favour  of  a  School  of   Law 
seeks  to  answer.     There  are  two  dis- 
tinct methods,  yet,  although  distinct, 
one  is  impei-fect   without   the   other. 
The  one  method  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
system  of  law  teaching  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  where  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ence of  law  has  given  her  better  ex- 
pressed and  more  compact  laws  than 
can  possibly  be  hoped  for  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  other  system  is  to  be  found 
in  England,  where  the  art  is  carried 
to  such  an   extent  that  her  courts  are 
the  admiration  of  the  world ;  but  her 
laws,  unlike   those    of    Germany,  are 
badly    constructed    and    widely   scat- 
tered.      The    English    legal    philoso- 
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phers  are  busily  engaged  in  the  search 
for  some  plan  for  codification.  Sir 
James  Stephens  vaguely  hints  at  some 
scheme  ap])arently  yet  undefined, 
while  Sir  Henry  Thring  comes  to  the 
front  with  his  *  Simplification  of  Law.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  a  great  code 
for  the  whole  empire  witlaout  any 
trouble.  But,  as  the  natural  result  of 
the  system  there  in  vogue,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  The  two  systems  then 
must  meet ;  there  must  be  as  near  a 
union  as  possible.  The  first  being  car- 
ried out  by  lessons  received  in  the 
school,  and  studies  pui-sued  in  the 
chamber ;  the  second  by  experience 
gained  in  the  office  and  Forum.  Pro- 
fessor Sheldon  Amos  divides  legal  stu- 
dies into  two  divisions.  '  Of  these, 
the  one  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  sides  of 
Law,  and  is  invariably  made  to  in- 
clude Roman  Law.  The  science  of 
Jurisprudence  strictly  so-called  (so  far, 
at  least,  as  that  science  has  as  yet  been 
recognised  and  developed),  and  not  un- 
frequently  International  Law.  The 
other  part  is  concerned  with  the  study 
of  the  Technical  Legal  System  of  tlie 
particular  nation,  with  the  meaning 
and  use  both  of  the  simpler  and  more 
solemn  kinds  of  Legal  Documents,  with 
the  detailed  character  of  Legal  Form- 
alities and  the  Procedure  of  Courts  of 
Justice,  and,  lastly,  with  the  Art  of 
Advocacy  and  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling Evidence.'  It  will  probably  be 
urged  that  the  Canadian  Student-at- 
Law  can  have  no  interest  in  the  first 
of  these  divisions,  or  supposing  him  to 
have  an  interest,  he  has  no  time  for 
such  studies.  Let  us  glance  at  this  ob- 
jection. There  are  two  classes  of  Law 
students,  commonly  known  as  '  three 
year  men'  and  'five  year  men.'  '  Three 
year  men  '  being  those  who  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  of 
whom  the  Society  requires  only  three 
years'  service  under  articles,  while  '  five 
year  men  '  are  those  who  have  not  ob- 
tained that  degree,  and  are  required 


to  spend  five  years  under  articles  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  25ractise.  How 
much  of  the  first  two  years  does  a  '  five 
year  man  '  spend  in  studying  law  ? 
Ask  the  average  student,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  law 
he  learns  during  those  years  is  by  as- 
sociating and  conversing  with  those 
engaged  in  practice,  and  that,  after  a. 
short  spurt  at  actual  reading  while  his 
ambition  is  fresh, his  books  are  thrown 
aside  until  within  three  months  of  the 
First  Intermediate  Examination,  and 
there  are  to  be  found  plenty  who  pass 
this  examination  after  six  weeks'  read- 
ing ;  but  it  will  be  urged  that  he  is 
learning  practice — again  ask  the  aver- 
age 'five  year  man  '  how  much  practice 
he  learns  during  those  two  years,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  learning  where  the  clients  of 
his  principal  live,  or,  if  he  be  of  seden- 
tary habits,  in  learning  to  copy  '  all 
the  letters  in  a  big  round  hand.'  Call 
on  him  at  the  office,  and  if  he  be  not 
out  on  some  very  important  errand, 
such  as  filing  an  affidavit  or  some 
pleading,  he  will  be  found  seated  with 
more  im})ortance  than  his  principal 
dares  assume,  reducing  to  legibility 
some  legal  scrawl.  And  does  this  con- 
tinue for  two  years  ?  Yes,  often  for 
five,  and  .sometimes  longer.  Now  let 
us  glance  at  the  case  of  the  '  three 
year  man.'  His  practice  is  similar  to- 
that  of  the  *  five  year  man.'  Look  in 
upon  him  a  couple  of  months  after  he 
has  taken  his  seat  at  his  desk.  He 
came  fresh  from  his  college,  where  his- 
duties  gave  him  only  a  limited  leisure. 
He  was  successful,  and  feels  his  hon- 
ours thick  upoii  him.  He  took  that 
desk  filled  with  a  boundless  ambition 
— '  a  cork  leg  or  a  fortune  '  was  con- 
stantly on  his  tongue.  See  him,  now, 
thoroughly  discouraged,  he  tries '  to  read 
law,'  but  at  every  turn  he  meets  new 
terms  and  phrases  that  long  ago  had 
lost  their  original  meaning.  What 
would  a  lectui-e,  explaining  those  empty 
phrases,  not  be  worth  to  him  ?  How 
much  better  then  Mould  it  be  for  both 
of  these  classes  of  students,  were  there 
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lectures  whidi  they  were  compelled  to 
attend — in  order  tliat  the  one  should 
gain  an  insight  into  its  historical  and 
philosophical  aspects,  and  that  the 
other  might  be  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  legal  phraseology,  both  mean- 
while having  added  to  their  desire  for 
legal  knowledge  that  zest  which  is  so 
necessary. 

There  are  now  four  Examiners,  two 
of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  a  labour 
of  love — lecturing  gratuitously  to  a 
large  attendance  of  appreciative  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Davin  has  clearly  shewn 
that  they  are  well  fitted  for  lecturers. 
'  To  the  student  just  entered,  a  finger 
post  is  more  desirable  than  a  philoso- 
pher.' It  is  better  that  they  should  be 
practising  barristers  than  professional 
teachers,  for,  in  the  words  of  Austin, 
'  The  realities  with  which  such  men 
have  to  deal  are  the  best  correctives  of 
any  tendency  to  antiquarian  trifling 
or  wild  philosophy,  to  which  men  of 
science  might  be  prone.' 

The  purpose  of  shortening  time  is 
foreign  to  a  school  such  as  is  here  ad- 
vocated. Thrusting  out  upon  the  coun- 
try men  as  unacquainted  with  the  law, 
as  they  are  with  the  diflferent  modes  of 
putting  the  same  in  motion,  can  an- 
swer no  good  end,  and  the  main  pur- 
pose contemplated  is  grounding  the 
student  in  the  elements  at  the  outset. 
Medical  students  are  compelled  to  at- 
tend lectures  for  six  months  in  each  of 
the  thi'ee  or  four  years'  study  i-equired 
of  them  and  are  expected  to  be  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  practitioner  dur- 
ing the  remaining  six  months  of  each 
of  those  years.  Why  should  not  all 
law  students  be  compelled  to  attend 
lectures,  in  the  one  case  two  sessions  of 
six  months  each  out  of  the  five  years, 
and  in  the  other  case  one  session  of  the 
same  length  out  of  the  three  years  of 
study  required  of  them  ]  The  medical 
student  is  required  to  do  so  much  work 


in  the  dissecting  room  and  spend  so 
much  time  in  hospital  practice  and 
thus  he  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  his  |)rofession.  The  la^\^ 
student,  it  is  contended,  should  be  re- 
quired to  attend  lectures  which  would 
include  attendance  at  moot  court  and 
an  attendance,  which  could  be  insured 
by  a  system  of  j)ass  tickets,  at  the 
courts  which  might  be  holden  during 
the  session.  It  will  be  argued  that  the 
cases  of  the  medical  and  law  student 
are  not  at  all  similar  ;  of  course,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  concrete  there 
is  some  difference  between  adminLster- 
ing  a  dose  of  calomel  or  strychnine, 
which  are  without  doubt  good  i-emed- 
ies,  and  yet  drugs  requiring  great 
nicety  in  handling,  and  giving  advice- 
in  an  action  of  trespass  where  the  party 
advised,  if  the  advice  administered  be 
not  correct,  may  be  mulcted  in  heavy 
damages,  yet  in  the  abstract  they  are 
same.  It  will  also  be  urged  that  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  on  many  who 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  the  extra 
cost  of  compulsory  attendance  on  free 
lectures ;  then,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged the  compulsory  attendance  of 
the  medical  student  on  lectures  for 
whicji  he  has  to  pay  is  a  greater  hard- 
ship. 

In  conclusion  it  is  ui-ged  that,  at  the 
election  of  new  Benchers,  which  takes 
place  in  April  of  next  year,  those, 
whether  students  or  barristers,  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  a  School 
of  Law,  demand  of  the  men  seeking  to 
be  elected  to  that  honourable  position, 
the  consideration  of  a  reform  in  legal 
education.  Let  their  attention  be  called 
to  the  controversy  on  the  subject  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken  jjlace  in 
England.  As  it  seems  so  necessary 
that  Canadian  reforms  should  follow 
those  which  take  place  in  England,  let 
it  be  demanded  that  the  reforms  in 
legal  education  be  followed. 
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A  STABLE  fortress  is  our  God, 
A  shield  and  sword  to  arm  us, 
Secure  within  our  strong  abode, 
No  deadly  foe  can  harm  us — 
Not  even  that  ancient  foe, 
"Who  wrought  man's  overthrow, 
Who,  armed  with  craft  and  power, 
And  eager  to  devour, 

On  earth  hath  none  to  match  him. 

In  our  own  might  we  strive  in  vain, 

Our  strength  is  weakness  ever, 
But  for  us  tights  the  Chosen  Man, 

Appointed  to  deliver. 
Who  is  this  chosen  one  1 
'Tis  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts,  'tis  He 
Who  wins  the  victory 

In  every  field  of  battle. 

Though  powers  of  darkness  throng  the  air, 

AVith  fiery  darts  assailing, 
Our  souls  we  yield  not  to  despair. 

By  faith  we  stand  unquailing. 
Let  come  the  Prince  of  ill. 
With  all  his  might  and  skill. 
Yet  shall  he  not  succeed, 
Because  his  doom's  decreed, 

A  little  word  shall  slay  him. 

God's  word  for  ever  doth  abide. 

In  spite  of  foes  remaining, 
Himself  for  ever  at  our  side, 

His  Spirit  still  sustaining. 
And  should  they  in  the  strife. 
Take  kindred,  goods  and  life. 
Small  is  the  prize  they  gain. 
For  us  there  still  remain 

The  Eternal  Crown  and  Kingdom. 

— W.  G. 
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BY  W.   J.    KATTRAV,  B.A.,  TORONTO, 


IT  is  one  of  the  subsidiary  advantages 
of  free  government  that  the  peo- 
ple generally  are  educated  by  the  very 
system  which  secures  to  them  their  li- 
berties,   and   commits    these  to   their 
jealous  guardiiinship.    Canadians  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  constitutional 
privileges,  seeing  that  they  alone  can 
be    the   secure   guarantee  of  present 
content  and  progressive  development. 
In  this  country,  the  struggle  for  '  res- 
ponsible government,'  as  it  is  conven- 
iently, if  not  with  absolute  correctness, 
termed,  deserves  a  fuller  historical  re- 
cord than  it  has  yet  secured.    A  futile 
conflict,  physically  considered,  wrought 
with    us  that  radical   and  beneficent 
change  in  the  Colonial  system  which  re- 
sulted in  a  newer  and  more  liberal  exten- 
sion of  Canadian  autonomy.    The  men 
who  passed  Mr.  Morin's  ninety-two  re- 
solutions, and  wrestled  with  oligarchi- 
cal influence  in  Upper  Canada  were,  in 
fact,  although  not  by  their    political 
wisdom  or  discretion,  the  liberators  of 
the  people.     No  one  takes  particular 
interest  now  in  the  skirmishes  of  St. 
Eustache,  the  Windmill,  Gallows  Hill, 
or  Navy  Island ;  yet  these  in-egularand 
altogether  abortive  exploits    brought 
about  Lord  Durham's  Report  of  1839, 
and   the  full  concession  of  Canadian 
autonomy  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Grey  in  Downing  street,  and  Lord  El- 
gin at  Montreal. 

What  then  is  the  system  which 
•eventually  trampled  over  the  old  jta- 
ternal system,  administered  by  colonial 
coteries  ?      That  is  the  question  Mr. 


*  Parliamentary  Government  in  the  Britiah  Cdo- 
nies.  By  Alpheus  Todd,  Librarian  of  Parliament, 
Canada  ;  author  of  Parliamentary  Government  in 
England,  etc.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  ISSO. 


Todd  essays  to  answer  in  the  learned 
and  exhaustive  work  noted. below.  All 
of  us  have  a  general   idea  of   popular 
government  as   it  obtains  in   (Janada, 
even  if  we  do  not  fully  realize  how  in- 
estimable  a  possession  it  is,  and  will 
j)rove  itself  to  be,  during  all  genera- 
tions to    come.      It  is  our  pride  and 
satisfaction   to  know  that  no  caprice 
on  the  part  of  the  Monarch,  no  whim 
of  a  Colonial  Secretary,  no  perverse  or 
sinister  act  of  a  Governor,  no  wanton 
usurj)ation  of  minister  or  parliament- 
ary majority,  can  do   more  than  fleck 
the  azure  of  our  political  Armament  for 
the  passing  hour.    Let  once  the  health- 
ful   breeze   of  popular    determination 
smite  the  passing  clouds,  and  they  are 
driven  away  before  the  blast,  to  be  no 
more  seen.    All  constitutional  author- 
ity emanates  from  the  people  ;  and,  in 
the  last  resort,  must,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, be  sanctioned  or  condemned  by 
them,  according  as  its  use  or  misuse 
may  dictate.      This  is  the  fundamental 
maxim     upon     which    any    complete 
theory  of  parliamentary  government 
must  rest,  or  be  not  only  unworkable 
but  indefensible.    The  machinery  may 
be  varied  according  to  the  genius  and 
traditions  of  the  people  ;  but,  it  must 
be  strenuously  maintained  that  all  con- 
stitutional power  is   exercised  for  the 
people,  and  ultimately  by  the  people. 
Unless  that  cardinal  principle  be  cor- 
dially, frankly,  and  boldly  vindicated, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  free  insti- 
tutions can  have  no  existence,  however 
pojjular  the  system  may  be  to  outward 
seeming. 

Everyone  knows,  and  can  master 
that  elementary  axiom  in  our  consti- 
tional  system ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
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certain  that  the  governmental  appara- 
tus, in  all  its  complexity,  is  universally 
appreciated,     or     even     intelligently 
grasped,  by  the  masses  at  large.      At 
times,  political  crises  will  occur ;  and 
then  the   ordinary  notion  of  popular 
supremacy  seems  inadequate.     These 
transitional    difficulties    are    usually 
aggravated  by  the  intensity  of  party 
excitement  and  passion  ;  and,  on  both 
sides,  people's  acuteness  of   vision  is 
marred  by  a  sort  of  political  strabis- 
mus.      The    ]iressing    question    with 
hot-headed    partizans    is    not     '  what 
saith  the  constitution  ? '  but '  how  may 
we  so    warp  the  existing   machinery 
as    to    benefit    our    own   party,    and 
give   it  a  plausible   claim  to  be  con- 
sidered   in    the   right  % '     These    are 
periods   of    trial,    and    sometimes    of 
serious   perplexity   in    practice,    and 
only  an  honest  and  fearless  adherence 
to  the  strict  lines  of  the  constitution 
may  extricate  the    country   from    its 
serious  peril.       In  this  country — in- 
deed, in  all  the  colonies — there  have 
been  so  many  constitutional  changes, 
either  in  the  framework  or  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  political    system, 
that,    at    such    moments,    there    is   a 
natural,  but  most  pernicious,  tendency 
to  wrest  constitutional  maxims  to  the 
destruction  of  opponents.       On  some 
few  occasions  party  dudgeon  has  run 
so   high   that   the    first   principles  of 
parliamentary  rule  have  seemed  to  be 
abrogated,  or  at  least  to  lie  in  abey- 
ance.   At  these  critical  junctures  there 
appear   to  be  no  abiding  maxims  of 
government — inter  arma  silent  leges. 

Now  it  is  Mi\  Todd's  distinctive 
purpose  to  expound  our  political  sys- 
tem upon  the  practical  basis  of  prece- 
dent and  experiment.  If,  as  Governor 
Simcoe  alleged,  our  system  was  to  be 
'  an  image  and  transcript  of  the 
British  constitution,'  in  so  far  as  its 
axioms  are  compatible  with  Imperial 
supremacy,  the  necessity  of  a  critical 
analysis  as  to  principles  in  the  light 
of  their  concrete  application  to  the 
colonies  becomes  obvious.  The  general 
principle  that  the  popular  will  must 


be  the  foundation  of  power,  is  of  in- 
estimable value;  but  it  is  too  vague, 
when  a  crucial  emergency  arises.     In 
Canada    we   have   three    branches   of 
the    legislature,     the     Governor,    the 
Senate,  and  the  Commons.      Of  these 
the  first  is  personally  responsible  only 
to  the  colonial   oflice  ;  the  second  is 
practically     irresponsible ;    the    third 
derives  its  authority,  and  is  ultimately 
answerable  to  the  entire  electorate. 
Evidently  then,  the  popular  chamber 
alone  reflects,  or  should  reflect—  for  it 
does    not    always    do    so — '  the   well- 
understood  wishes  of  the  people.'    Be- 
tween the  Governor  and  Parliament, 
however,    is    the    Cabinet  —  a    body 
known  only  to  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  constitution,  except  in  so  far  as 
its  existence  and  functions  are  recog- 
nised  by   the     B.    N.    Amei-ica    Act 
of  1867.      In  the  words  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, this  committee  of  Parliament 
— for  such  it  is — '  stands  between  the 
Sovereign    and    Parliament,     and    is 
bound  to  be  loyal  to  both  '  (Todd,  ]x 
593).     They  possess,   to  quote  from 
the  same  high  authority,  the  '  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  Crown's  name,  in  every  branch 
of  administration,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  policy,  coupled  only  with  the 
alternative  of  ceasing  to  be  ministers, 
if,  what  they  may  advisedly  deem  the 
requisite  power  of  action,  be  denied 
them'    {Ibid.  p.    18).       The  Cabinet 
must   possess    the   confidence  of   the 
])eople's     representatives    or    resign. 
Should   they   forfeit  that  confidence^ 
there  is  the  further  alternative  of  an 
appeal  directly  from  the  Commons  to 
the  people,  ]n-ovided  their  advice  to  that 
effect  be  acce])ted  by  his  Excellency. 
All  this  is  easily  apprehended,  because 
everything   is   done   in  the  course  of 
public  discussion,  and  the  accession  to 
power,  and  the  defeat  and  resignation 
of  Cabinets, are  of  familiar  occurrence. 
'        But  the  position  occupied  by  Her 
Majesty's  representative  in  the  Dom- 
inion is  not  so  clearly  understood — 
perhaps  it  is  occasionally,  though  not 
from  any  sinister  motive,  deliberately 
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misrepresented.  It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar tliat,  notwithstanding  the  consensus 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  not  merely 
amongst  text-book  wi-iters — who  are, 
like  lawyers,  unjustly  assailed  at  times 
— but  of  all  statesmen,  irrespective  of 
party  in  England,  such  crude  and  ut- 
terly unconstitutional  notions  regard- 
ing the  functions  of  the  Crown  or  its 
Colonial  representatives  should  pre- 
vail. Moreover,  in  Canada,  we  have 
had  so  many  salient  examples  of  the 
normal  discharge  of  these  functions  at 
critical  exigencies,  that  the  faindaut 
theory  is  utterly  inexplicable.  It  is 
to  confute  prevalent  fallacies  that  Mr. 
Todd  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his 
work.  He  shows  by  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  most  recent  cases  in  all  the 
self-governing  colonies  that  the  Gov- 
ernoi'-General,  like  the  Sovereign, Ls  far 
from  being  a  merely  ornamental  figure- 
head  to  the  body  politic.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  which  should  cai'ry 
great  weight,  at  least  with  all  Liberals, 
is  again  invoked  in  favour  of  the  true 
constitutional  doctrine."*  The  Crown 
or  its  colonial  representative  is  abso- 
lutely irresponsible  personally  to  Par- 
liament ;  but  in  order  to  conserve  this 
irresponsibility,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Ministers  shall  be  found  wil- 
ling to  answer  for  all  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative acts,  as  well  as  legislative 
measures,  to  the  people's  representa- 
tives. If  at  any  particular  crisis  the 
Queen  or  the  Governor-General  hap- 
pen to  difler  from  the  sworn  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  the  latter  must  either 
yield,  resign,  or  compromise  matters. 
The  head  of  the  Government  may  dis- 
miss Ministers  at  pleasui-e  ;  but  he  can 
only  dismiss  them  when  he  chooses, 
on  the  implied  condition  that  succes- 
sors can  be  found  who  will  undertake 
to  defend  what  has  been  done  to  the 
House  and  country.  Moreover  the 
Governor  may  agree  to  dissolve  the 
Commons  or  refuse  to  do  so,   as  he 


*See  extracts  from  a  paper  in  the  Xorth  AmeH- 
can  Jirview  (September-October,  IsTS)  on  'Glean- 
ings of  Past  Years,'  vol.  i.  pp.  203  to  'liS,  as  quuted 
by  our  author  pp.  lS-22. 


thinks  fit,  with  a  similar  qualification 
that,  in  the  end,  tho.se  who  step  for- 
ward to  defend  his  course,  receive  the 
confidence  of  Parliament.  When  a 
change  of  administration  becomes  nec- 
cessary  his  freedom  of  choice  is  unlim- 
ited— bounded  only  by  the  same  in- 
evitable condition. 

It  may  be  urged,  why  press  a  bald 
principle  so  pertinaciously  when,  after 
all,  the  people  will  have  their  own  way. 
The  answer  is,  because  some  of  our 
Governors  have  suftered  unjustifiable 
abuse  and  reproach  for  simply  dis- 
charging the  proper  functions  of  their 
office.  Either  the  Governor-General 
counts  for  something  in  the  State,  or 
he  does  not ;  if  the  former,  then  the 
vulgar  notion  of  his  duties  is  not  only 
erroneous  but  mischievously  so  ;  if  the 
latter,  then  our  whole  constitutional 
fabric  is  built  upon  a  false  basis,  all 
the  precedents  must  be  set  aside,  and 
every  statesman  whose  views  are  worth 
citing  has  been  in  error.  The  func- 
tions of  a  Colonial  Governor,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  correctly  stated  and 
intelligently  understood,  from  a  judi- 
cial, and  not  from  a  ])artizan,  stand- 
point. Were  the  true  position  of  the 
Queen's  Representative  clearly  recog- 
nised, those  occasional  ebullitions  of 
factional  fury  which  mar  Canadian 
history  would  not  recur  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Todd  has  done  the  people  no  small 
service  by  unfolding,  in  a  plain  and 
dispassionate  style,  the  constitutional 
status  of  our  Governors.  The  party 
heat,  which  blasts  impartial  consider- 
ation of  the  matter,  is  not  so  innocuous 
as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  fraught  with  sei'ious 
mischief,  not  always  to  be  averted  or 
overcome  so  easily  as  it  has  usually 
been  in  times  past.  The  work  before 
us  places  a  delicate  question  in  the 
only  light  that  will  bear  serious  ex- 
amination, and  serves  to  dissipate  con- 
stitutional errors,  which,  if  only  be- 
cause they  are  errors,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered harmless. 

The  cases  in  which  the  prerogative 
of    the    Governor-General    has    been 
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either  invoked  unconstitutionally,  or 
its  exercise  unjustifiably  denounced  are 
probably  fresh  in  the  recollections  of 
our  readers.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  enter  upon  them  in  detail ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  advert  to  one  or  two 
of  them,  recommending  the  reader,  at 
the  same  time,  to  Mr.  Todd's  luminous 
and  exhaustive  survey  of  the  entire 
subject.  In  1849,  Lord  Elgin  who 
may  be  said  to  have  definitively  es- 
tablished responsible  government  on 
its  existing  basis,  was  called  upon  to 
reserve  or  veto  a  measure  introduced 
by  his  sworn  advisers,  although  they 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
and  also  of  the  country.  In  the  Le- 
gislative Council  the  Rebellion  Losses 
BUI  passed  on  a  vote  of  20  to  14  ;  while 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Lafontaine's  chief  resolution 
was  carried  on  a  vote  of  48  to  23,  or 
over  two-thirds.  This  was  a  case  of 
the  unconstitutional  invocation  of  pre- 
rogative. In  1858,  the  Hon.  George 
Brown  undertook  to  form  a  ministry 
with  a  hostile  Assembly.  It  appears  to 
us  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  no  right 
to  make  it  a  condition  precedent  to 
his  acceptance  of  Mr.  Brown,  for  Pre- 
mier, that  he  would  not  solicit  a 
dissolution.  The  hon.  gentleman's  an- 
swer to  that  '  feeler,'  if  it  may  be 
so  termed,  was  at  once  dignified  and 
constitutional.  The  Governor,  no 
doubt,  thought  to  prevent  a  difficulty 
which  he  foresaw  mu.st  arise ;  still  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  until  his  new  ad- 
visers were  sworn  in.  So  soon  as  that 
was  done  he  acted  strictly  within  his 
rights  in  refusing  the  dissolution,  and, 
as  the  event  proved,  he  soon  found 
advisers  who  not  only  consented  to  be 
responsible  for  his  act,  but  also  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  Parliament. 

The  Pacific  Scandal  imbroglio  needs 
only  to  be  mentioned,  because  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  full  would  far  transcend  the 
the  space  at  command.  It  appears, 
now  that  the  passions  of  the  hour  have 
cooled  into  a  reasonable  state  of  calm- 
ness, that  Lord  Duflferin  dealt  with 
the  matter,  which  was  admittedly  a 


difficult  one,  with  singular  tact  and 
judgment.  It  must  V)e  admitted  that 
the  Ministers  who  advised  a  proi'Oga- 
tion  were,  at  the  moment,  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ;  still  they 
were  not  only  unconvicted,  but  had  not 
as  yet  been  put  upon  trial.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Oaths  Bill  had  placed  His 
Excellency  in  a  delicate  position  ;  yet, 
on  a  calm  and  dispassionate  survey  of 
the  case,  he  could  have  little  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  constitutional  course  to 
be  adopted.  Ministers  unquestion- 
ably retained  the  confidence  of  a  par- 
liamentaiy  majority, and  he  was  bound 
to  accept  their  advice,  or  force  them 
to  resign.  On  the  latter  alternative, 
a  dissolut'on  must  have  been  conceded 
to  the  minority  ;  the  charges  against 
Ministers,  instead  of  being  impartially 
sifted,  with  judicial  skill  and  equanim- 
ity ,  would  have  been  brawlingly  ad- 
judicated upon  from  the  stump  ;  and 
the  result  could  hardly  have  been 
looked  at  with  satisfaction  after  the 
elections.  As  the  event  proved,  no 
injury  was  done  to  the  Opposition  ; 
only  indecorous  thirst  for  a  j^arty 
triumph  received  a  rebuke,  and  the 
Oppositition  had,  in  the  end,  the  satis- 
faction of  securing  office  in  a  constitu- 
tional way. 

The  celebrated  Letellier  case  re- 
mains to  be  noticed,  because  it  touches 
the  very  heart  of  the  matter  before  us. 
Tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec 
dismissed  Mr.  DeBoucherville  and  his 
colleagues  from  office  for  causes  as- 
signed. The  chief  of  these  was  that 
they  had  initiated  measures,  and  even 
issued  proclamatioi:is  in  his  name, 
either  without  the  form  of  consultation 
with  him,  or  any  sanction  from  him, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Railway  Bill, 
in  defiance  of  his  prqtest.  Mr.  Todd 
proves,  with  almost  superfluous  ful- 
ness, that  he  had  a  right  to  dismiss  his 
cabinet.  Indeed,  of  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  at  all.  Ministers, 
who  either  ignore  the  Crown  or  a  Gov- 
ernor are,  without  question,  liable  to 
that  penalty;  a  fortiori  the  Quebec  Ca- 
binet was  so  liable,  seeing  that  they  had 
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not  only  treated  jNIr.  Letellier  with 
disrespect,  but  hud  also  acted  in  his 
name  in  prosecuting  a  policy  to  which 
he  was  strenuously  opposed.  The  plain 
duty  before  them  was  either  to  con- 
vince the  Lieutenant-Governor  that 
they  were  in  the  right  or  to  resign 
their  offices,  so  that  he  might  tind 
other  advisers  willing  to  face  re- 
sponsibility before  the  country.  In- 
stead of  doing  either,  the  sworn 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  chose  deliber- 
ately to  persist  in  their  course,  with 
as  cool  determination  as  if  no  such  offic- 
er existed  under  the  Confederation 
Act  as  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Que- 
bec. Mr.  Letellier  had  no  resource 
left  but  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  dismissal.  He 
had  recourse  to  it,  and  Mr.  Joly  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  Ministry  which 
appealed  to  the  electors  with  tempor- 
ary success.  It  seems  necessary  here 
to  note  that  whether  the  new  advisers, 
in  fact,  receive  the  support  of  the 
people  or  not,  is  beside  the  present 
question.  In  the  latter  case  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor must  accept  such  ad- 
visers as  can  command  the  confidence 
of  the  new  House  ;  but  that  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  con- 
stitutionality of  his  initial  act.  George 
III.,  on  two  occasions,  dismissed  the 
Cabinet,  and  his  new  counsellors  were 
sustained  by  the  people  ;  William  IV., 
on  the  other  hand,  'dished  the  Whigs,' 
only  to  find  his  Tory  Ministers  re- 
jected at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Todd's  account  of  this  latest 
precedent  in  Canadian  politics  should 
be  attentively  read  by  all  intelligent 
Canadians.  It  proves,  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  constitutional  precedent  is 
superior  to  any  fancied  theory  of  our 
governmental  system  evolved  from  the 
inner  consciousness.  Responsible  gov- 
ernment is  a  priceless  boon  to  the 
Colonies,  but  its  practical  value  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  theory  involved 
in  it,  and  the  even  balance  of  execu- 
tive and  legislative  powers  it  contem- 
plates.    In  the  Quebec  case,  certainly. 


we  have  merely  a  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in  question — an  officer  appointed, 
and  liable  to  recall,  by  the  Governor- 
General,  as  the  latter  himself  is,  on  the 
fiat  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Still, 
nmtatia  rnutahdis,  the  same  principles, 
determine  the  functions  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor as  of  the  Governor- 
General  or  the  Sovereign  herself.  The 
dismissal  of  M.  Letellier,  again,  as 
Mr.  Todd  takes  peculiar  pains  to  de- 
monstrate, was  irregular  and  without 
warrant  on  any  principle,  constitu- 
tional or  statutory.  The  British 
North  America  Act  declares  that  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  may  be  dis- 
missed for  cause  assigned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, and  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  at  once  to  be  communicated 
to  Parliament.  In  the  instance  before 
us,  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  pre- 
cisely reversed.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  not  dismissed  first,  and 
Parliament  enlightened  afterwards.  On 
the  contrary,  a  partizan  majority  in 
the  House  addressed  the  Governor- 
General,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
address,  M.  Letellier  was  cashiered. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  Commons,  on  an 
ex  parte  case,  and  under  the  influence 
of  a  strong  party  animus,  really  dis- 
missed the  Governor-General's  repre- 
sentative, set  over  the  local  concerns 
of  Quebec.  The  blow  struck  at  the 
Provincial  autonomy  secured  at  Con- 
federation will  yet  lead  to  disastrous 
results.  The  '  cause  assigned  '  was  the 
most  ludicrous  part  of  the  matter.  It 
was  not  because  of  the  dismissal  of 
his  Ministers,  since  that  would  have 
been  treacherous  ground  ;  but  because 
the  Lieutenant-Governor's  'usefulness 
was  gone,'  in  the  opinion  of  gentlemen 
who  certainly  did  not  believe  that  it 
had  ever  arrived.  That  may  easily 
come  to  an  end  which  never  had  a  be- 
ginning. 

Special  importance  has  been  laid 
upon  this  breach  of  constitutional  law, 
because  it  is  here  that  fallacious,  and 
by  no  means  innocuous,  errors  arise  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  will, 
of  course,  understand  that  Mr.  Todd's 
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comprehensive  work  covers  many  more 
topics  deserving  of  attention,  Tlie 
five  chapters  may  show  this,  by  a  mere 
statement  of  their  titles.  Chap.  I. 
which  is  introductory,  treats  of  the 
Sovereign,  in  relation  to  Parliament- 
ary Government  in  England.  In  Chap. 
II.  there  is  the  application  of  Parlia- 
mentary Government  to  Colonial  In- 
stitutions. Chap.  III.  contains  a  very 
complete  '  Historical  account  of  the 
introduction  of  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment into  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain.'  The  fourth  chapter,  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  book,  is  subdivided 
into  three  parts,  treating  in  succession 
of  Imperial  Dominion  over  the  Colo- 
nies; of  Dominion  exercised  over  subor- 
dinate provinces  by  a  Central  Colonial 
Government ;  and  of  local  self-govern- 
ment generally.  The  concluding  chap- 
ter reviews  the  '  Position  and  Func- 
tions of  a  Colonial  Governor.'  The  en- 
tire work  deserves  the  closest  and 
most  attentive  study  by  all  who  desire 
to  comprehend  fully  and  intelligently 
the  complex  machinery  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions. It  seems  unfortunate  that 
no  provision  is  made  in  our  higher  semi- 


naries of  learning  for  instruction  in  con- 
stitutional law.  Men  receive,  from  our 
Universities  the  necessary  equipment 
for  every  sphere  in  mature  life ;  ex- 
cept that  which  covers  their  duties  as 
citizens.  It  is  strange  that  the  thirst  for 
culture  which  has  been  manifested  of 
late  years  by  all  classes  and  both  sexes, 
has  not  extended  itself  to  the  domain 
of  political  science.  It  seems  to  be  a 
prevailing  delusion  that  the  science  of 
government  comes  by  nature,  and  that 
special  attention  to  it  is  superfluous. 
Even  a  superficial  glance  at  the  violent 
party  controversies  concerning  the  fun- 
damental maxims  of  our  constitution 
— or  at  least  about  their  application — 
serves  to  show  that,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, it  is  far  otherwise.  The  Pro- 
vincial University  College  might  take 
the  initial  step  in  establishing  a  chair 
of  Constitutional  History  and  Law  ; 
and  if  the  Government  cannot  afford 
to  aid  in  the  work,  there  are  surely  men 
of  wealth  in  our  midst,  who  would 
willingly  assist  in  diffusing  sound  views 
of  our  free  and  liberal  system  of  polity 
among  the  future  legislatoi's  and  states- 
men of  Ontario. 


TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 
ISth  march,  18S0. 

OH  Princess  !  in  whose  gentle  bosom  dwells 
All  tenderness  for  all  that  suffer  ill. 
The  noble  record  of  whose  living  tells 

Of  vanguished  self  and  of  triumphant  will. 

Oh,  angel  of  the  little  children's  ward  !* 

When  little  lips  are  parched  and  eyelids  pale, 

That  keepest  o'er  the  humble  cot  thy  guard. 
In  melting  pity  for  each  lowly  tale. 

Think  not  that  any  hurt  could  fall  to  thee, 
Or  any  danger  threat  thy  royal  head  ; 

But  that  the  hurt  and  danger  still  must  be 

Thv  people's  hurt  and  still  thy  people's  dread. 


*  Referrinc 
E  ngland. 


to  Her  Roj'al  Highness's  connection  with  the  children's  hospital,  liondon, 
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Thy  people  1    Yes,  we  are  thy  jjeople  true, 
In  forest,  field  and  plain  all  hearts  are  thine, 

Hearts,  that  from  British  hearts  the  life-blood  drew, 
Will  ever  round  thy  mother's  daughter  twine. 

Oh,  heed  not  thou  the  little  bickering  cry 
Of  rodent  statesmen,  gnawing,  weakly  vain, 

The  mystic  strands  of  kindred  love  that  tie 
Our  matchless  Empire  with  a  living  chain  : — 

The  little  mice  !  that,  even  in  the  light, 

Come  forth  at  times  to  squeak  and  frisk  and  gnaw, 
And  think  to  match  their  teeth  with  nature's  might, 

And  frisk  and  chatter  round  the  Lion's  paw. 

But  think  of  men — five  hundred  thousand  strong — 
That  stand  with  lip  compressed  and  steadfast  eye, 

All  prompt  about  the  proud  old  flag  to  throng. 
And  shake  the  mighty  standard  to  the  sky. — 

Unworthy  words,  all  weak  and  meaningless  ; 

Poor  fluttering  wing  that  ought  to  soar  on  high  ; 
Sweet  theme  of  gentle  grace  and  tenderness; 

Faint  whisper  of  the  gathering  Empire  cry. 


—Canada. 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  THE  FIRST  DOMINION  ART  EXHIBITION. 


BY  AN  UNXEARNED  VISITOR. 


\  N  event  such  as  this,  in  the  history 
^ZTjL  of  Art  in  (Jaiiada,  cannot  fail  to 
interest,  not  only  the  lover  of  pictures, 
but  all  who  have  a  stake  in  the  growing 
institutions  and  general  progress  of  our 
country.  The  element  of  practical  use- 
fulness— the  combination  of  utile  and 
dixlce — which  distinguishes  the  present 
from  previous  exhibitions,  is  undoubt- 
edly its  most  striking  feature,  for  whose 
successful  introduction  we  are  indebted, 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  it  is  under- 
stood, to  the  noble  and  royal  patrons 
whose  names  are  identified  with  the 
movement.  A  few  words  on  the  subject 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  living 
at  a   distance    from   the   Capital,   and, 

7 


perhaps  to  some  who,  themselves  visi- 
tors to  the  Exhibition,  may  like  compai"- 
iiig  their  own  impressions  with  those  of 
others.  The  intention  was  at  first,  we 
believe,  that  this  Exhibition  should  be 
composed  wholly  of  the  works  of  native 
artists  ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  artists 
living  in  Canada.  Why  this  rule  was  de- 
parted from  we  do  not  know,  but  that 
wisdom  was  justified  by  the  result  is 
evident — the  Loan  Collection  adding 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Those,  however,  for  whom  it  was  origin- 
ally designed,  were  fairly  and  liberally 
represented  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
suflered  too  much  by  comparison  with 
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the  works  of  foreign  artists,  while  the 
advantage  to  the  general  public  of  seeing 
various  styles  of  art  is  equally  evident. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  public 
of  Ottawa — a  hitherto  rather  benighted 
public  in  such  matters — has  seemed  to 
appreciate  fully  the  opportunity  given  of 
increasing  their  knowledge  and  improv- 
ing their  taste — an  opportunity  which  will 
not  occur  again  in  five  years  (Montreal, 
Halifax,  and  the  other  leading  cities,  in 
the  meantime,  getting  their  benefit),  at 
the  end  of  which  period,  we  venture  to 
l^redict  an  advance  in  art,  esjiecially 
industrial  art,  and  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  art  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  most  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  given  it  this  initiatory  impulse.  To 
a  result  such  as  this  there  must,  of 
course,  be  some  adequate  means  ;  these 
will  be  supplied,  in  great  measure  by 
the  Schools  of  Art  and  Design  in  the 
Province,  one  of  which,  under  the  espe- 
cial patronage  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Louise,  is  about  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Ottawa.  The  method  of 
teaching  in  these  scliools,  it  may  inter- 
est the  unlearned  to  know,  deals  more 
with  elementary  principles  in  drawing 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  in 
Canada  ;  and  the  eS'ect  of  such  well-di- 
rected, systematic  training  is  seen  in  the 
work  of  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Toron- 
to School  of  Art,  prominent  in  the  De- 
sign Department. 

Let  us,  reversing  the  order  of  the  cata- 
logue, glance  over  the  contents  of  these 
rooms  first.  They  are  full  of  beautiful 
designs  for  all  sorts  of  things  ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  particularize  ;  but  the  wall  papers 
are,  perhaps,  of  the  most  general  interest. 
One,  quaintly  humorous  in  its  conception, 
represents  a  bird  of  the  stork  species, 
holding  up  in  one  claw  a  worm  which 
he  appears  to  be  meditatively  regarding 
for  a  moment  before  converting  into  a  suc- 
culent repast.  Need  it  be  told  that  this 
paper  is  intended  for  a  bed-room  ;  and 
that  the  moral  is  pointed — if  it  requires 
pointing — by  the  legend  inscribed  be- 
.leath,  '  Ye  early  bird  catches  ye  worm.' 
The  details  of  tint  and  form  in  this  cle- 
ver design  are  all  that  could  be  wished 
— graceful  and  harmonious  throughout. 
Here  is  another  :  maple  leaves  of  the 
natural  colour  on  a  background  of  dark- 
er green  ;  and  a  little  j  udicious  outlin- 
ing with  gold  adds  greatly  to  the  effect, 
and  the  graceful  winged  seed  is  introdu- 
ced with  advantage.  This — No.  298  in 
the  catalogue,  Wm.  Doughtie — has  de- 


servedly obtained  the  prize,  on  the 
ground,  we  believe,  of  its  treatment  of 
a  native  plant  form,  as  well  as  on  its 
general  merits.  It  must  have  been  hard 
to  choose  between  it  and  two  others  by 
Eevell,  Nos.  287  and  294,  which  equal 
it  in  grace  and  simplicity,  though  not 
perhaps  so  bold  or  striking.  The  first  of 
these  presents  our  native  hepatica, whose 
flower  and  leaf  lend  themselves  so  readily 
to  conventionalizing,  or  rather  require 
none,  so  regular  and  symmetrical  are 
their  forms  ;  accompanied  by  the  pretty 
little  vine,  name  unknown  to  the  writer, 
familiar  to  .all  lovers  of  our  woods,  whose 
long  tendrils,  set  at  short  intervals  with 
stariy  circles  of  oblate  leaves,  is  a  most 
fitting  subject  for  such  artistic  uses  as 
this.  The  lending  tints,  of  two  shades  of 
chocolate-brown,  are  at  once  in  the  taste 
of  the  day,  and  in  taste  in  a  higher 
sense- — their  quietude  corresponding 
with  the  unobtrusive  character  of  the 
plants  selected.  No.  294  is  another  pic- 
ture in  itself  :  the  eye  dwells  with  plea- 
sure on  the  handsome  balsam  cones  and 
accessories,  and  returning,  dwells  again. 
Can  there  be  a  more  desirable  recom- 
mendation to  a  wall  paper  ?  so  often  the 
only  picture  with  which  the  walls  are 
blest.  The  same  form — the  cone — reap- 
pears in  a  design  for  a  book-cover,  by  J.  T. 
Willing,  No.  283,  only  on  a  smaller  scale 
— that  of  the  larch.  This  and  two  others 
by  the  same  hand,  in  which  the  Trillium, 
the  beaver,  and  other  purely  Canadian 
subjects  appear,are  all  admirably  treated. 
These  also  have  carried  off  a  prize.  More 
might  be  said  on  this  topic  ;  but  the  de- 
signs for  stained  glass  allure  us  from  it. 
Here,  as  in  the  last  category,  it  is  hard 
to  choose.  Mr.  McCausland's  collection 
has  the  prize  ;  justly  so,  no  doubt.  The 
figures  '  Spring '  and  '  Autumn  '  have 
both  much  freedom  of  line  and  action 
for  so  small  a  space  ;  so,  too,  have  '  Hen- 
gist  '  and  '  Horsa,'  which  are  full  of 
life  and  fire.  The  writer,  indeed,  re- 
members nothing  in  this  department 
that  was  not  beautiful, — but  wUl  men- 
tion only  two  more  ;  one  a  design 
—  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  specified — 
No.  303,  George  \V.  Kellond— '  intro- 
ducing Canadian  plants,  leaves  and 
flowers.'  This  combined,  and  most  pleas- 
ingly, a  variety  of  forms.  The  other, 
No.  3021,  is  the  work  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  Ottawa,  Mr.  C.  B.  Powell,  and 
it  is  a  design  for  a  card  receiver.  A 
dragon-fly,  harnessed  to  a  waterlily  with 
coiled  stem  and  sleeping  buds  ia  driven 
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t>y  a  cupid  seated  at  the  farthest  extre- 
onity  of  his  floral  chariot.  This  design, 
if  suitaVjly  worked  out,  must,  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  make  u  most  beautiful  orna- 
ment. Passing  over  numennis  other 
objects  of  interest,  we  come  to  the  de- 
signs for  furniture.  The  prize  in  this 
department  has  been  awarded  to  No. 
274,  John  W.  H.  Watts,  and  the  silver 
medal  to  No.  270,  Cicero  Hine.  Both 
ai'e  very  beautiful,  actually  and  poten- 
tially. Actuall}',  as  drawings  merely  ; 
so  clear  in  every  line.  Tliis  is  a  point  in 
which  some  of  the  exhiVjitors  seem  to 
have  failed  ;  notably  in  Nos.  20(3  and 
278  (George  Bennet,  London),  a  cabinet 
and  sideboanl  respectively  ;  whose  real 
merits  were  undoubtedly  obscured  by 
their  being  presented  in  the  form  of 
rather  indistinct  and  smudgy  pencil 
drawings.  Another  fault  of  the  kind  was 
seen  in  a  design  whose  number  the 
writer  is  not  quite  sure  of,  in  which  it 
■was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  drawing 
•of  some  of  the  horizontal  lines  whether 
a  flat  or  a  projected  svirface  was  intended 
to  be  represented.  Not  so.  No.  265,  a 
Naturalist's  cabinet,  of  Grecian  pattern, 
by  George  W.  Kellond,  and  a  remarka- 
bly chaste  and  elegant  design.  On  dit,  in 
regard  to  No.  270,  that  Mr.  Hay,  M.  P., 
the  enterprising  manufacturer  and  donor 
of  the  medal,  is  by  no  means  pleased 
'with  the  award  ;  the  design  being  too 
florid  and  elaborate  for  practical  pur- 
poses— for  his  at  least.  Leaving  exhi- 
bits of  this  class,  we  turn  to  some  etch- 
ings, No.  256,  John  W.  H.  Watts  again, 
•consisting  chiefly  of  views  of  Quebec. 
These  are  good  and  interesting  speci- 
mens of  this  neat  and  little  practised 
art.  Here  are  two  sketches,  No.  271 ,  in 
common  writing  ink,  we  are  told,  of 
scenes  in  Norway.  The  vehicle,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  applied  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  with  a  pen,  but  with  a  brush  ; 
and  the  result  is  correspondingly  borld, 
and  we  should  suppose,  graphic.  The 
same  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  only 
pen  and  ink  sketch  in  the  collection.  No. 
-253,  M.  Donaldson,  '  Looking  out  of 
Hoosac  Tunnel. '  Who  can  look  at  this 
without  wondering  what  would  prompt 
any  one  to  bestow  so  much  fine  and 
oareful  work  on  a  subject  without  a 
single  point  of  interest  ?  '  Looking  out 
of '  the  inky  blackness  of  the  tunnel, 
there  is  apparently  nothing  to  be  seen 
after  all.  No.  25],  '  Various  Sketches,' 
by  M.  Bourassa,  the  Vice-President  of 
f-he  Association,   next  claim  attention. 


These  are  fine  and  spiritedly  drawn 
figtires  on  a  small  scale,  each  one  of 
which  might  be  remarked  on  separately, 
did  time  permit.  The  spirit  of  mediaeval 
art,  which  drew  its  ins^jiration  from 
religion,  and  was  not  too  much  fettered 
by  considerations  of  the  difticulty  of 
dealing  with  the  supernatural,  or  by  too 
exact  in  formation  on  all  accessory  points, 
seems  to  live  again  in  this  artist's  pencil. 
His  cartoons  for  the  frescoes  of  a  church 
contain  some  noble  studies  of  female 
heads  ;  and  the  figure  drawing  in  all 
shows  this  gentleman  to  be  a  worthy 
disciple  of  the  school  of  French  art,  to 
which  we  may  presume  him  to  belong. 
From  the  Vice-President  to  the  Scere- 
tary  is  a  natural  transition,  and  one  in 
point  of  contrast  most  etfective.  For 
Mr.  Matthews,  whose  studies  in  the 
White  Mountains,  Nos.  202,  3  and  4, 
and  ]89,  maj'be  bracketed  together,  be- 
longs evidently  to  the  school  of  English 
water  colour  painters,  and  studies  the 
anatomy  of  a  tree  as  the  figure  painter 
studies  that  of  sinew  ;  the  fitful  moods 
of  nature,  expressed  in  air  and  cloud, 
as  those  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
workings  of  a  muscle,  nerve  or  vein. 
That  Mr.  Matthews'  patient  and  pains- 
taking study  has  had  its  reward,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  most,  if  not 
all  of  these  pictures  are  already  sold,  and 
for  good  sums.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  this 
substantial  and  much  desired  form  of 
appreciation  ;  Mi-.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Fraser, 
and  others  have  been  equally  fortunate  ; 
and  we  must  congratulate  many  a  con- 
noisseur on  these  additions  to  their  col- 
lections. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion that  His  Excellency  and  Her  Roj'al 
Highness  have  been  liberal  and  judi- 
cious purchasers  ;  and  readers  at  a  dis- 
tance may  also  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Princess'  first  appearance,  after 
her  late  serious  accident,  was  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  visit  to  the  Exhibition — a 
perfectly  quiet  and  informal  one — on  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  it  was  open. 

Fairly  launched  in  the  Water  Colour 
Department,  the  unlearned  critic  with 
closed  eyes,  lovingly  recalling  each  cre- 
ation on  which  wide  open  they  so  lately 
dwelt  with  pleasure,  feels  bewildered  as 
to  which  shall  receive  the  tribute  of 
praise  and  admiration.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble in  every  case  to  pronounce  abso- 
lutely on  the  merits  of  a  picture,  or  en- 
ter into  those  comparisons  which  are 
proverbially  odious.  '  Many  men,  many 
minds ' ;  and  this  epitomic  formula  > 
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toleration  applies  equally  to  the  artist 
and  to  his  admirers.  A  painter  ex- 
presses himself — the  fibre  and  mould  of 
his  mind — in  his  paintings,  as  the  poet 
in  his  numbers,  the  writer  in  his  lite- 
rary style,  and  the  man  of  every  class 
in  his  ordinary  manner  of  speaking, 
moving,  and  having  his  being.  The 
only  thing  is^  whose  manner  you  prefer. 
And  the  same  with  a  picture.  In  some, 
indeed,  the  manner  is  so  marked  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  mcuinerism ; 
among  these  we  are  sorry  to  note  Mr, 
Edson's,  whose  high  yellow  lights  seem 
to  the  writer  to  recur  with  rather  too 
great  regularity,  in  his  oil  paintings  38 
and  87  ;  in  the  water  colours,  228  and 
229,  '  Summer-time  '  and  '  Harvesters,' 
they  are  not  out  of  place.  None  of  the 
pictures  of  this  artist,  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, seem  to  the  writer,  however,  to 
have  come  up  to  his  '  Burnham  Beeches,' 
in  the  National  collection,  Toronto. 

This  is  a  slight  digression.  To  re- 
turn :  Who  for  instance  shall  choose  be- 
tween these  lovely  creations  of  Mr. 
O'Brien's  (who,  now  we  think  of  it,  and 
begging  pardon  for  the  mistake,  is  the 
President,  and  not  Mr.  Matthews  ;  the 
latter  being  the  laborious  and  indefati- 
gable Secretary  of  the  Association),  in 
Avhich  the  real  is  carried  to  the  verge  of 
the  ideal,  without,  however,  overstep- 
ping the  limits,  and  these  others  of  Mr. 
Fraser's,  whose  glow  and  warmth  are  a 
thing  to  be  seen,  not  described  ]  It  has 
been  said  that  of  these  two,  the  former 
paints  always  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of 
his  picture  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  ; 
the  latter  only  with  the  endeavour  to 
represent  what  he  sees  as  it  affects  him. 
We  do  not  know  ;  and  can  but  express 
unqiialified  admiration  of  both  their 
styles.  One  little  word  of  dispraise 
might  perhapsbe  permitted  ;  what  is  it  in 
the  flecks  of  foam  and  bursts  c)f  spray 
in  Mr.  O'Brien's  marine  pieces,  that 
somehow  fails  to  please  the  eye  /  Is  it 
the  quality  which  we  think  we  have 
heard  called  '  wooUiness  ] '  Yet  the  poet 
speaks  of  "  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 
looking  soft  as  carded  wool ;'  so  that,  per- 
haps, would  be  no  defect.  It  is  rather 
a  certain  stiffness  and  flatness,  not  easily 
described  ;  but,  by  way  of  illustration, 
let  us  look  at  the  same  thing  in  Mr. 
Cresswell's  pictures.  Here  the  spray 
breaks,  hangs  suspended,  and  will  pre- 
sently fall,  you  think,  before  your  eyes. 
Of  this  artist's  clear  and  forcible  paint- 
ing— if  such  terms  may  be  applied  to  it — 


so  unvarying  in  its  quality,  so  balanced 
in  its  tones,  nothing  need  be  said  to 
those  familiar  with  his  pictures  ;  and  ta 
those  who  are  not,  mere  description 
would  fail  to  convey  much  idea.  His 
contributions  to  this  exhibition  are  all 
(if  we  remember  righty)  marine  views, 
in  which  he  excels. 

A  new  competitor  (we  think),  in  this 
department,  appears  in  Mr.  Henry  Sand- 
ham,  who  must  surely  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  reinforcement  to  the  ranks  of 
Canadian  artists.  What  can  be  better  in 
its  way  than  No.  94,  an  oil  painting  and 
diploma  picture,  '  Beacon  Light,'  St. 
John  Harbour  ?  Observe  the  broad, 
free  handling,  the  colour,  transparency, 
and  movement  of  the  water  ;  the  trans- 
lucent fog,  the  capital  drawing  of  the 
men  in  the  boat.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
water  only  that  Mr.  Sandham's  powers 
are  seen.  No.  238,  a  water  colour  '  Study 
of  Rocks,'  shows  us  that  he  has  studied 
them  with  loving  appreciation  of  their 
pictorial  capabilities,  and  learned  in  the- 
words  of  a  sprightly  writer  '  to  humour 
them  and  draw  them  according  to  their 
little  lichens.' 

Let  us,  for  variety,  turn  to  the  fruit 
and  flower  pieces,  of  which  there  are,, 
one  cannot  help  thinking,  rather  a  su- 
per-abundance. It  is  much  that  none  of 
them  are  positively  bad  ;  it  is  more  that 
one  of  them  is  surpassingly  good.  No. 
177 — Wm.  Revell — is  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. What  a  perfect  little  picture  ! 
How  soft,  how  clear,  how  tender  the 
touching  !  how  delicate  the  colouring  I 
And  the  careless  grace  of  the  group  ! 
Look  at  the  Safrina  Rose,  half  blown ^ 
at  the  right.  The  idea  of  its  exquisite 
texture  is  conveyed,  as  well  as  its  min- 
gled tints.  There  are  many  other  flower 
groups  of  which  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  any  is  that  they  suggest  rathertoo 
strongly  the  horticultural  chromo-litho- 
graph,  and  even  that  is  not  faint  praise. 
The  artistic  capabilities  of  the  Hollyhock 
seem  to  have  the  fullest  justice  done 
them  ;  one  of  Mr.  Grithth's  two.  No.  32 
and  188,  but  which  one,  the  writer  can- 
not recall,  has  a  sort  of  vista,  is  sugges- 
tive of  Wordsworth's  avenue  of  holly- 
hocks— the  flower  of  which  the  philoso- 
phic bard  was  so  fond. 

But  what  are  these  curious  blotches 
of  colour,  No.  222  ?  An  unfinished 
sketch  surely, — or  has  some  one  been 
mixing  colours  at  random  /  Increasing 
our  focal  distance,  we  see  it  to  be  a  mag- 
nificent bunch   of   Phlox,    one   of  Mr. 
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Fowler's  inimitable  productions.  This 
most  vii^orous  and  original  painter  has 
nearly  half  a  room  to  himself,  in  which 
to  show  lis  how  he  sees  things.  '  Not 
his  '  —  to  quote  at;ain  from  St.  John 
Tyrwhitt's  (the  writer  before  alluded  to), 
lively  page — '  the  morbid,  upholsterons 
fear  of  bright  colour,  which  is  sadly 
against  naturalist  landsc:ii)e. '  He  sees  red 
as  red, green  as  green, and  this  was  a  great 
oflfence  to  many  other  unleurned  visit- 
ors, who  dubbed  them  gaudy  daubs  and 
passed  on.  If  among  these  there  were 
any  who  have  a  weakness  for  doing  their 
liking  and  misliking  by  authority,  they 
must  have  been  much  puzzled  to  know 
that  this  contribution  to  the  Loan  Col- 
lection was  by  vice-regal  request;  Her 
Royal  Highness  and  His  Excellency 
having  previously  seen  and  admired 
these  pictures  in  Toronto.  No.  223,  by 
the  same  hand,  affords  an  illustration  of 
the  artist's  varied  powers.  How  weirdly 
attractive  are  the  tine  brown  glooms  of 
this  '  Lonely  Road  at  Evening  ! '  How 
cunningly  enhanced  by  the  streaks  of 
evening  red  behind  them.  Even  an  un- 
lettered critic  must  here  recognise  true 
artistic  skill — if  only  by  the  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  the  seeing,  which  asks  no 
completion  from  studied  word  or  phrase. 
It  is  the  road  of  a  fairy  tale.  For  those, 
however,  for  which  this  and  its  fellows 
have  no  charms,  here  are  Mr.  Harlow 
White's  quiet  half  tints,  and  cool,  to  some 
tastes  rather  cold,  greens.  Tliese  views 
in  Wales  have  points  of  great  beauty, 
and  received  a  corresponding  meed  of 
admiration,  culminating  upon  No.  230 
'  Fairy  Glen,'  in  which  truly  exquisite 
painting  the  artist's  powers  are  fully  dis- 
played. We  should  suppose  it  hardly 
possible  to  praise  too  much  tlie  high 
tinish  of  these  lovely  masses  of  foliage, 
where  the  light  and  shade  are  so  per- 
fectly balanced.  The  deep,  still  pool 
gives  them  back  in  darker  reflections. 
A  glint  of  golden  sunshine  falling  some- 
where in  the  middle  distance  finely  sets 
off  the  whole  ; — a  vision  to  be  remem- 
bered. A  view  of  Windsor  Castle,  No. 
328,  by  the  same,  is,  to  the  writer's  taste, 
inferior  to  another  of  the  same  artist's 
in  the  possession  of  a  lady  of  Toronto, 
which  is  unique  in  its  point  of  view  and 
management  of  half  tones. 

Lest  we  should  run  the  risk  of  a  sad 
satiety  of  outdoor  subjects,  let  our  eyes 
rest  a  few  moments  in  this  peaceful  inte- 
rior, '  Aberdeen  Church,' No.  330.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  interiors  in  the  exhibtion. 


and  one  of  the  best  of  those  few  ;  the 
others  being  Miss  Montalba's  effective 
sketch  of  St.  George's  Chapel  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  latest  royal  marriage  (No. 
320),  and  Miss  farter's  '  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,'  and  '  Henry  VII.  Chapel,' Nos. 
151  and  157,  all  of  which  are  excellent 
in  thf  ir  way.  The  free,  mnnhj  way  these 
ladies  handle  their  brushes  is  striking  ; 
but  a  Btmheur,  a  Hosmer,  an  Eliot  and 
a  Browning  have  taught  us  that  there  is 
no  sex  in  art.  A  study  of  a  Dutch  In- 
terior, by  an  artist  whose  name  we  did 
not  catch,  and  for  some  reason  omitted 
from  the  catalogue,  is,  we  believe,  we 
speak  by  the  canl  in  saying,  the  gem  of 
the  whole  collection.  Its  size  is  but  a 
few  square  inches  ;  its  value  the  writer 
has  heard  stated  at  a  thousand  dollars. 
This  interior  contains  figures— three 
men,  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  a 
by-gone  age,  and  all, — figures,  costumes 
and  accessories — done  to  the  very  life. 
No  words  of  ours  could  do  justice  to  it  ; 
therefore  we  forbear.  Mr.  Broughton,  of 
Hamilton,  is  the  happy  possessor. 

Figure  subjects,  or  rather  foregrounds 
with  figures,are  about  as  rare  as  interiors. 
No.  154,  W.  G.  Way,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  example  of  the  kind  ;  and 
one  could  never  tire  of  a  picture  so  full  of 
life  and  action  as  '  The  JNIorning  Catch. ' 
The  painting,  too,  is  equal  throughout  ; 
as  a  marine  view  alone  it  is  as  good  as 
most  ;  how  much  better  than  others,  as 
a  study  of  figures,  may  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  comparison  with  No.  235, 
'Market  Place,  Dieppe,'  in  which  the 
figures  are,  when  contrasted  with  Mr. 
Way's,  mere  automata.  It  is  a  pity  that 
a  picture,  otherwise  good,  should  be 
marred  by  this  defect.  Flanking  the 
'  Morning  Catch  '  are  two  Pensylvanian 
landscapes  by  H.  Perre— 155  and  15G. 
These  pictures  are  cool  in  tone,  and  have 
this  artist's  peculiar  neatness  and  finish. 
Mr.  Perre"s  mastery  of  foliage  seems 
complete  ;  in  proof  of  which,  behold  the 
willow, — that  most  intractable  subject 
for  artistic  treatment, — in  the  frame  on 
the  right,becomes  under  his  skilful  mani- 
pulation (and  only  very  slightly  ideal- 
ized) as  picturesque  as  any  other  tree. 

Much  interest  is  naturally  manifested 
in  the  specimens  of  her  own  handiwork, 
kindly  contributed  by  the  Princess. 
They  bear  every  evidence  of  being  faith- 
ful, "  honest  work  ;  and,  if— to  quote 
again  from  a  favourite  writer — '  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  art  as  amateur  and 
professional,  only  good  and  bad,'  there 
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seems  little  doubt  to  which  of  these 
categories  H.  R.  H.'s  unpretending 
sketches  belong.  The  example  seems  to 
us  quite  as  valuable  as  the  work  ;  for  it 
shows  to  what  command  of  pencil  and 
brush  all  faithful  students  may  attain, 
and  how  the  imitative  power  may  be 
developed,  though  the  creative  one  can- 
not itself  be  created.  A  close  observer 
would  notice  the  unusual  texture  of 
the  paper  in  the  Princess's  Water  Colour 
Studies,  Nos.  316  and  317,  with  a  grain 
resembling  a  coarse  quality  of  wrapping 
papei'.  It  seemed,  however,  well  adapt- 
ed for  its  purpose,  the  colours  taking  a 
firm  hold  of  the  irregular  surface. 

A  slight  flatness  in  the  pencil  portrait 
of  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  iS'o.  314, 
might  have  been  relieved  by  a  few  touches 
of  Chinese  white  ;  but  this  may  not  per- 
haps be  permissible  in  a  pencil  drawing; 
and,  in  fact,  the  writer,  growing  hot  and 
cold  thinking  of  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
mark, finds  it  safest  to  hasten  to  another 
subject. 

This  is  readily  found  by  only  turning 
one's  back — a  liberty  we  may  take  with 
the  pictures — when  a  sea-piece  of  great 
power  in  the  painting  and  of  painful  in- 
terest in  the  contemplation  meets  and 
rivets  our  gaze.  No.  329,  '  Taken 
Aback,"  a  title  which  may  require  some 
explanation  to  those  who  do  not  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  .ships,  and  whose  ways  are 
not  in  the  great  deep,  represents  a  vessel 
which,  while  speeding  along  under  spread 
sail,  with  a  full  sea  running  behind,  is 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  veering 
wind,  and  ihruicn  back  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  devouring  waters.  Hapless  the 
lot  of  such  a  craft  I  Not  once  in  a  thou- 
sand times  is  there  any  chance  of  escape. 
The  hatchways  all  running  hack  from  the 
bow  so  that  waves  breaking  over  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel  may  find  no  ready 
entrance  below,  are  now  so  many  chan- 
nels for  the  swift  death  that  enters  ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  noble  ship,  with 
her  living  freight,  is  engulfed.  This  is 
the  tragic  subject  of — we  think  we  are 
right  in  saying — the  finest  marine  paint- 
ing in  water  colours  in  the  collection. 

The  artist,  E.  Duncan,  has  depicted 
with  painful  fidelity  the  strained  cordage, 
standing  out  in  sharp,  taut  lines  against 
the  murky  sk}'  and  sea  ;  the  loosened 
canvas,  the  awful  confusion  and  terror 
of  the  scene.  You  could  almost  imagine, 
standing  before  it,  that  j-ou  can  hear 
the  timbers  creak,  and  the  wind  whist  e 
in  the  shrouds  ;    you  almost  hold  you 


breath,  and  wait  for  the  final  catastrophe- 
so  strong  is  the  action  pervading  the 
picture,  you  hardly  feel  it  is  arrested. 

Here  is  a  room  full  of  architectural 
designs,  most  of  them  by  names  already 
familiar  to  us  in  connection  with  build- 
ing throughout  the  Province.  Of  these, 
Mr.  Storm's  diploma  drawing  of  Toronta 
University  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, as  its  subject  undoubtedly  is.  There 
are,  however,  many  others  very  worthy  of 
attention  and  admiration,  too  many  to 
particularise.  To  mention  a  few  only,  348,. 
'  St.  James'  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto;  'J  as.  Smith  ;  362  and  3,  'Views 
of  the  Church  of  our  Lady,  Guelph,'  Jos. 
Connolly  ;  and  the  beautiful  '  Equity 
Chambers,  Toronto,  No.  355,  H.  Han- 
cock. A  view  of  the  old  Government 
House,  Toronto,  date  1834,  acts  as  a  sort; 
of  foil  to  these,  and  shows  what  advan- 
ces Cana  la  has  made  in  this  art  since 
that  period.  No.  372,  an  original  design 
for  a  Ship  dock  elevator,  by  E.  P.  Bender, 
excites  interest  in  another  direction  ;  as 
does  also  371,  a  view  of  the  new  Sus- 
pension Bridge  below  Niagara  Falls,  the- 
work  of  the  talented  Superintendent  of 
the  Rideau  Canal,  and  deemed  worthy 
a  place  in  the  latest  Paris  Exposition. 
A  few  words  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
out-door  sketches,  the  germs  for  future 
pictures,  the  judicious  study  of  which  is. 
itself  a  valuable  art  lesson.  These  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  building,  but 
mainly  collected  in  one  room,  and  from 
them  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union  of 
Canada  may  select  at  pleasure  to  the 
value  of  their  coupons.  As  the  love  of 
better  thin<;s  grows  among  us,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  see  these  displacing 
the  cheap  chromos  and  vulgar  abomina- 
tions of  all  sorts  thit  decorate  (;')  too- 
many  walls.  How  meritorious  many  of 
these  sketches  are  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  here  also  His  Excellency 
is  a  purchaser  —  Mr.  Matthews  being 
the  artist  ;  while  one  little  vignette 
sketch  of  a  waterfall — un  vrai  bijmo 
— we  understand,  has  been  graciously 
accepted  by  Her  Royal  Highness  from 
Mr.  O'Brien,  the  guest  of  Rideau  Hall 
during  the  Exhibition. 

A  very  capital  study  of  the  kind — 
perhaps  because  of  a  something  un- 
hackneyed about  it — is  No.  194,  '  Clay 
Cliffs,  Lake  Ontario,'  T.  M.  Martin. 

So  trite  a  subject  of  illustration  have 
our  glorious  autumn  leaves  become  that 
one  is  occasionally  tempted  to  regret 
their  existence,   considering  which  we 
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may  be  thankful  that  we  do  not  see 
much  of  their  ensnarinj^  powers  in  the 
present  case.  For,  except  as  a  stray  leaf 
here  and  tliero  on  an  album  page  or 
Christmas  card,  autumn  foliage  is  not 
an  easy  subject  for  artistic  handling. 
Mr.  Owen,  No.  384,  in  the  corridor  has 
some  beautifully  painted  leaves  arranged 
as  a  panel.  Why  does  not  some  one  give 
us  a  branch  or  twig  against  a  stone  wall 
or  some  sucli  background  ?  The  com- 
jjanion  panel  to  this  is  '  Morning  Glory,' 
a  yet  greater  srare  than  the  other  ;  for, 
however  it  may  seem  to  others,  the  wri- 
ter has  never  yet  seen  an  instance  of 
this  fascinating  Hower  looking  otherwise 
than  vulgar  in  a  picture.  .Sweetly  sim- 
ple and  admirably  painted  are  some  Pan- 
sies  near  at  hand,  by  Miss  Miller  ;  not 
'florist's  flowers,'  but  ^Jerhaps  all  the 
better  for  painting  on  that  account.  On 
the  opposite  wall  are  two  fine  illumina- 
tions, 387,  O.  Smith,  and  :i88,  W.  Re- 
vell  again.  The  latter — subject,  Polo- 
nius'  Advice  to  his  Son — has  appropriate 
illustrations,  Shakespeare's  portrait, 
liouse,  &c.  ;  in  all  of  which  we  recognise 
the  union  of  neat  handiwork  and  artis- 
tic conception  which  signalize  this  art- 
ist's other  ijroductions. 

If  the  reader  would  follow  the  writer's 
example,  he  will  here,  lest  he  should 
have  an  indigestion  of  pictures,  lay  down 
the  book,  and  leave  the  rest  till  another 
day.  For  downstairs  still  remains  to  be 
'done,' and  downstairs  there  is  much 
to  do.  All  the  oil-paintings  and  many 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion are  found  here  ;  notably,  '  Off  Gib- 
raltar,' 120,  a  picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  a  picture  from  which  you  bring 
away  a  feeling  of  having  just  come  back 
from  a  cruise  m  those  bright  waters,  ex- 
hilarated and  braced  in  mind  and  body 
l)y  contact  with  such  pure  airs  as  glow  in 
this  clear  atmosphere,  and  fill  the  sails 
that  seem — like  the  old  lady  at  the  tea- 
meeting — to  be  '  swelling  visibly  before 
your  very  eyes.'  An  intoxicating  pic- 
ture. 

In  No.  124,  on  the  same  wall,  we  have 
a  most  eflective  and  judicious  contrast  ; 
judicious,  because  the  eye  that  has 
dwelt  long  on  the  heaving  waves  and 
dancing  felucca,  needs  repose  ;  and  re- 
pose, majestic  repose,  is  found  in  the 
tranquil  waters  and  '  everlasting  hills  ' 
of  '  Romsdaltiord,  Norway.'  Its  sombre 
tones — foreign  to  our  own,  and,  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  to  most  other  climes 
— aid  in  the  intense  calm,  the  feeling  of 


power  at  rest,  that  pervades  this  noble 
picture,  and  prepare  us  for  the  startling 
transition  that  awaits  us  in  No.  123,  an 
original  painting  by  Turner ;  a  thing 
that,  but  for  an  exhibition  like  this,  few 
in  Canada  would  ever  see.  This  picture 
seemed  a  great  mystery  to  all  except  the 
cugnoHcenti,  and  the  cognoscenti  are  not 
strong  in  Ottawa .  Most  vvere  aware  that 
it  was  'the  correct  thing'  to  admire,  and 
most  were  honest  enough  to  withhold 
their  admiration.  The  truth,  not  known 
to  all,  is,  that  Turner  po.inted  his  hnpres- 
sio)is — and  we  all  know  how  different 
may  be  our  impressions  of  a  thing  from 
the  thing  itself,  or  two  persons'  impres- 
sions of  one  thing.  So,  no  doubt,  when 
Turner,  that  wizard  of  the  brush,  saw  a 
London  bridge  through  a  yellow  London 
fog,  he  did  really  see  the  peculiar  and 
phantasmagoric  effect  he  has  given  us  in 
this  picture.  Ruskin,  it  is,  we  believe, 
who  says  that  when  objects  are  seen 
throvigh  a  London  fog,  the  farther  ott' 
they  are,  the  yellower  they  look.  Accord- 
ingly, we  see  the  nearer  (objects,  though 
still  ghost-like  and  indistinct  in  the 
mist,  coming  out  in  their  natural  colours. 
If  this  suggested  explanation  is  unac- 
ceptable, there  remains  an  alternative 
one.  This  picture  may  be  of  the  period 
when  his  painting,  as  Taine  says,  'degen- 
erated into  lunacy,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Victor 
Hugo.' 

Another  painter  who  surely  paints 
his  impressions  of  things,  and  whose 
impressions  must  be  strongly  tinged 
with  ideality,  is  Mr.  Jacobi,  one  of 
whose  curious  productions,  '  A  Timber 
Slide  on  the  Mississippi,'  No.  119,  pre- 
sents this  artist's  usual  peculiarities  of 
colour  and  treatment.  So  far  as  the 
writer's  experience  goes,  Mr.  Jacobi's 
pictures  have  a  remarkable  sameness  ; 
you  have  seen  all  when  you  have  seen 
one.  Of  course  that  one  may  be  very 
good. 

Pictures  of  animals  may  be  said  to  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  So  few 
are  they  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  greater 
number  of  these  would  be  no  loss.  No. 
120,  '  Dead  Game  and  Dog,'  is  an  un- 
pleasing  picture  in  spite  of  good  painting, 
and  of  a  particularly  good  setter's  head 
in  the  foreground.  We  say  '  foreground  ' 
for  want  of  a  better  expression  ;  fo  r 
there  is  no  background  nor  middle  dis- 
tance ;  but  all  the  objects  stand  out 
sharply  against  a  hard  blue  sky.  In  No. 
117,'  Gathering  Sea  Wrack,'  we  see  Mr. 
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Sandham's  versatile  brush  again  at  -work. 
Look  at  this  ox  with  wide-spread  horns 
and  bowed  head,  drawn,  one  would  say, 
in  the  very  act  of  giving  his  neck  an  un- 
easy twist  in  the  yoke.  Like  the  doomed 
ship,  up-stairs,  you  look  to  see  the  ac- 
tion go  on.  As  is  the  ox,  so  are  the 
men,  admirably  drawn — notice  particu- 
larly the  foreshortening — and  full  of  life 
and  spirit.  What  a  contrast  to  this  is 
Vogfs  '  Startled  Horses,'  No.  5  !  These 
tame-looking  creatures,  standing  as  if 
piit  there  by  hand,  in  a  certain  attitude, 
startled  horses  1  ^^here  then  are  the 
quivering  muscles,  the  swollen  veins  and 
starting  sinews  of  that  most  high-strung 
and  nervous  animal  !  There  are  horses 
better  drawn  in  ZS'o.  24,  a  '  Cattle  Yard.' 
But  the  picturesque  element  is  lacking 
in  the  new  and  well-built  bams.  It  re- 
appears in  the  sky,  however,  which  to 
the  writer  seemed  particularly  well  done. 
There  is  no  lack  of  action,  however,  in 
the  horses  in  this  'Battle  Piece,' IS  o. 
48, — '  attributed  to  Wouvermans.' 

Can  this  be  Wonverman's  celebrated 
'White  Horse?'  Hardly,  we  suppose, 
though  it  is  a  white  horse.  It  is,  at  any 
rate, "a  capital  picture.  Deservedly  oc- 
cupying a  prominent  place  on  the  same 
wall  with  this  last,  there  are  two  beauti- 
ful paintings,  Nos.  45  and  46,  the  one  a 
portrait,  the  other  the  '  Marriage  of  the 
Princess.'  In  the  latter  are  many  por- 
traits-: we  easily  recognise  those  of  'Dizzy' 
and  other  celebrities.  These  pictures, 
of  course,  command  much  interest  apart 
from  their  artistic  merits  ;  and  portrait 
painters  in  particular  would  do  well  to 
study  No.  4o  attentively.  '  A  successful 
portrait  painter  has  a  little  truth  and  a 
great  facility  in  falsehood,'  says  the 
terrible  epigrammatic  George  Eliot.  Too 
true,  very  often  ;  but  to  prove  it  we  must 
know  the  original  as  well  as  the  portrait. 
We  are  inclined,  however,  to  suspect 
'  Sweet  Sixteen,'  No.  3,  of  being  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  remark.  And  it  is 
not  a  pretty  picture  after  all,  though  the 
picture  of  a  pretty  girl  ;  the  burst  of 
staring  light  blue  frock  alone  would 
settle  that.  And  it  lacks  not  ideality 
so  much  as  refinement.  Compare,  for 
instance,  No.  125a,  a  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  there  you  see 
exactly  what  is  wanting  in  this,  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  unfortunately  chosen 
specimen  of  Mr.  Forbes'  skill.  No.  118, 
a  portrait  of  his  father,  is,  we  believe, 
considered  by  the  artist  himself,  as  his 
best  work.  No.  112,  R.  Harris,  who  shows 


a  good  many  portraits — is  a  pleasing 
and  natural  fHmily  group,  though  one  or 
two  of  the  children  are  rather  too  ob- 
viously '  arrant'ed.'  51  and  63 — Wm. 
Raphael-both  studiesof  our  French  Can- 
adian compatriots,  and  one  of  which  is 
called  '  L'Habitant,'  are  to  our  taste,  by 
far  the  finest  examples  of  figure  studies 
proper  in  the  collection.  They  are  sim- 
ply perfect  in  their  way,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
mour,  to  whom  they  are  sold,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  acquisition.  What 
shall  be  said  of  Mrs.  Schreiber's  attain- 
ments in  this  line  ]  Looking  at  this 
lady's  paintings,  not  for  the  first  time, 
«e  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  story 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the  picture 
he  was  taken  to  see  by  a  friend.  W^e 
give  it  in  Dr.  John  Brown's  words  : 
'  He  was  anxious  to  admire  it,  and  he 
looked  over  it  with  a  keen  and  careful 
but  favourable  eye.  "  Capital  composi- 
tion ;  correct  drawing  ;  the  colotir  and 
tone  excellent  :  but — but — it  wants-  -it 
wants — Tliat .'"  snapping  his  fingers  ;and 
wanting  "  that,"  though  it  had  everj-- 
thing  else,  it  was  worth  nothing.'  Mrs. 
Schreiber's  pictures  all  want  'that.'  No. 
99,  however,  a  simple  study  from  every- 
day life  apparently,  is  an  exception  to 
the  above  remark.  We  are  now  in  the 
region  of  the  '  old  pictures,'  for  whose 
authenticity  the  Committee  wisely  warns 
us  it  '  does  not  vouch.'  The  taste  for  the 
old  masters  is  a  thing  that  can  only  be 
cultivated  in  the  galleries  of  Europe, 
We  hasten  to  confess  our  own  total  ig- 
norance ;  and  are  unable,  therefore,  to 
say  more  than  that  the  one  which  repre- 
sents A hasuerus  and  Esther,  and  which, 
we  are  told,  is  undoubtedly  a  good  copy 
of  Rubens,  presents  the  known  defects 
and  beauties  of  that  great  master's  style. 
Amongthe  former  may  be  classed  such  ab- 
surd anachronisms  as  the  old  courtier  in 
the  background  bending  forward,  pince- 
Jiez  in  hand,  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  ris- 
ing beauty  ;  and  the  sptirs  of  the  mon- 
arch's boots,  and  the  inelegant  and  com- 
monplace voluptuousness  of  the  female 
figures.  Among  the  latter,  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  colotiring,  well  seen  in  the 
golden  vessel  of  elaborate  workmanship, 
flashing  gems,  and  rich  draperies  ;  the 
beautiful  balance  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  freedom  and  animation  of  the  whole. 
The  other  large  painting,  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  Titian,  is  very  diflferent  in  char- 
acter. The  design  is  allegorical  or 
mythological,  but  the  writer  was  quite 
unable  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
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incident.  The  tone  of  this  picture  is 
grave  ;  mellowed  perhaps  hy  time  ;  the 
composition  priacefnl,  a  yreat  variety  of 
pleasing  forms  being  intermingled  in  the 
manner  engravings  and  jjliotographs  from 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  have  made 
familiar  to  us.  Many  other  pictures  of 
great  beautyhang  on  the  adjoiningwalls, 
of  which  much  might  l)e  said,  if  we  did 
not  fear  tiring  the  reader — such  as  the 
masterpieces  of  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  O'- 
Brien, among  which  it  is  embarrassing 
to  choose.  Two  choice  little  things  are 
Nos.  79  and  80,  a  marine  view  and  a 
Welsh  view,  which  are  well  painted  on 
a  minute  scale.  Here  are  tapestries 
from  the  celebrated  Gobelins — pictures 
of  themselves,  and  copies  of  tine  pic- 
tures, as  all  the  world  knows.  How 
much  intelligence  may  inform  a  mech- 
anical art  may  be  inferred  in  looking  at 
such  a  composition  as  '  Diana  returned 
from  Hunting,'  the  subject  of  the  larg- 
est. Here  is  a  bronze  bust  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  work  of  the  talented  Miss 
Montalba,  and  in  another  room,  busts 
of  our  own  Sir  John,  one  taken  evi- 
dently in  his  leanx  jotirs,  another  as  we 
know  him  now,  and  both  excellent. 

Here,  also,  are  the  spiiited  little  statu- 
ettes of  the  Lacrosse  and  the  Cricket 
Player,  by  Van  Luppen,  which  most  of 
us  saw  last  fall  at  the  General  Exhibi- 
tion held  here  ;  and  a  very  striking  and 
capital  design  for  a  siin  dial,  '  a  com- 
mission from  His  Excellency,'  also  by 
Van  Luppen.  When  reproduced  in  per- 
manent form,  some  trifling  imperfections 
of  detail,  observable  at  present,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  removed.  Some  good  wood 
carving  of  Scriptural  subjects  (L.  P. 
H^ert),  destined  for  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic Cathedral  in  this  citj',  are  in  this 
room,  and  some  excellent  modellings  of 
leaves  from  nature,  by  an  intelligent 
artisan  named  Russell. 

Our  last  impressions  are  of  two  beauti- 
ful paintings  from  the  same  gallery  that 
furnished  '  Ofl'  Gibraltar  '  and  '  Koms- 
dalfiord  ; '  and  are  quite  as  much  out  of 
the  common  run  of  pictures  as  they. 
These  are  Nos.  13  and  15 — '  On  the 
Desert'  and  '  By  the  Fountain,'  an  Al- 
gerian and  an  Italian  scene  respective!}'. 
The  one  gives  us  a  living  impression  of 


the  desert's  '  sad  immensity,'  as  only 
such  a  picture  can  ;  the  other  shows  us 
one  of  the  Roman  sunsets  of  which  we 
read  in  Story's  charniing  pages.  We 
look  at  such  pictures  with  a  view  to 
something  more  than  finding  scope  for 
our  critical  faculties  in  studying  the 
well-drawn  line  and  artfully  contrasted 
tint,  which,  after  all,  are  but  the  means 
to  a  higher  end— the  body  that  holds 
the  spirit.  Such  pictures  take  us  out 
of  ourselves  ;  they  transport  us  out  of 
our  prosaic  and  work-n-lay  existence  to 
regions  where,  though  existence  may  in- 
deed be  prosaic  and  work-a-clay,  still — 
for  human  life  has  certain  aspects  in 
common  everywhere — it  has  yet  pictur- 
esque conditions  which  must  affect  the 
mind  and  whole  being  as  only  contact 
with  many-sided  nature  can. 

In  the  same  room  with  these — the  first 
in  the  building — are  some  other  pictures 
that  should  have  been  noticed  sooner — 
a  fine  study  of  shipping  by  Crawford, 
R.S.A.,  whose  merits  strike  you  before 
a  reference  to  the  catalogue  confirms 
your  judgment  ;  '  Interlacing  Boughs,' 
an  exquisite  bit  of  landscape  ;  Mr  T.  M. 
Martin's  diploma  picture,  '  Summer 
Time,'  quite  the  best  thing  we  have  seen 
of  this  artist's  ;  and  a  fruit  piece,  con- 
sisting of  some  mellow  pears  alone, 
which  is  really  acceptable  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  hackneyed  combina- 
tions. The  delicately-executed  glass  that 
holds  them,  and  the  rich  but  subdued 
tints  of  the  drapery  that  throws  them 
into  relief,  all  unite  to  form  a  harmoni- 
ous and  pleasing  whole.  The  artist  is 
John  C.  Miles,  whose  contributions  else- 
where have,  like  so  many  others,  been 
passed  over,  not  because  they  had  no 
merit,  but  because  it  was  impossible  to 
go  through  the  catalogue. 

The  writer,  in  conclusion,  hopes  that 
these  remarks,  while  awakening  agree- 
able retrospection  in  some,  may  not  give 
oflence  to  any.  They  are  given  as  '  im- 
pressions,'— nothing  more.  The  very 
absence  of  technical  terms,  of  whose  pro- 
per use  the  writer  confesses  ignorance, 
denies  the  critic  ;  but  the  article,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  none  the  less  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader  on  that  accoimt. 
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Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remnsat,  Part 
in.,  No.  98a,  Franklin  Square  Lib- 
rary. Harper  Bros.  New  York  ;  Jas. 
Campbell  &  Son,  Toronto. 

With  this  number,  containing  the 
campaigns  of  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Fried- 
ia,nd,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  projects  of 
divorce,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
.Spanish  ti'ouble,  Madame  de  Remusat's 
fragment  of  history  abruptly  ends.  We 
close  the  book  with  the  same  feelings 
which  were  inspired  by  the  perusal  of 
its  first  instalment,  gratitude  for  the 
facts  (and  in  particular  for  the  littli' 
facts)  it  records  and  preserves,  and  re- 
gret for  the  general  tone  of  the  com- 
ments with  which  those  facts  are  accom- 
panied. At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  sentiments  with  which 
we  view  Napoleon's  character  become 
gradually  less  favourable,  and  approach 
nearer  to  those  indulged  in  by  Madame 
de  Remusat,  as  this  page  of  his  great  his- 
tory unfolds  itself.  His  ambition,  his 
reckless  expenditure  of  life,  his  sinister 
policy  towards  the  court  and  people  of 
Spain,  all  shock  tlie  moral  sense  with  an 
increasing  vehemence.  It  is  not  till  the 
time  when,  at  bay  before  the  armies  of 
Europe,  his  best  troops  wasted  in  garri- 
sons beyond  his  reach,  he  yet  paralysed 
the  movements  of  the  Allies  in  the  great 
defensive  winter  campaign  of  1814,  that 
our  former  feelings  revive.  In  those  days 
we  forget  the  selfishness  of  his  matured 
policy,  the  oppression  of  his  armed  hand 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Continent,  and  we  see  once  more  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  struggling 
against  the  bandt^d  forces  of  Reaction. 
We  remember  then  all  the  better  traits 
of  his  character,  we  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  responsibility  of  that  long  com- 
bat, which  deluged  Europe  with  blood, 
does  not  rest  at  his  door  alone,  and 
looking  with  admiration  at  the  love 
he  inspired  among  the  meanest  of  his 
comrades  in  arms,  we  admit  that  there 
must  have  been  something  lovable  in 
the  man  to  elicit  such  an  luiwavering  at- 
tachment. Years  after  he  died,  his 
name  was  a  talisman  to  conjure  with  in 


France.  Was  it  merely  the  French  love 
of  glory  that  caused  him  and  his  memory 
to  be  almost  idnlised  /  No,  for  al- 
though the  foreigner  twice  bivouacked 
in  Paris  during  his  reign,  that  memory 
was  none  the  less  dear  ;  no  incidents 
were  more  cherished  than  those  which 
recall  his  dangers  and  his  difficulties, — 
that  speak  of  the  stern  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, of  the  last  adieu  to  the  Eagles  and 
the  Guard  at  Fontainebleau. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  remained  a. 
Corsican,  half-savage,  half-bandit  to  the 
last,  €and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  re- 
mark. The  traits  of  southern  blood 
were  noticeable  in  Lim  throughout  his 
career,  his  accent  was  imperfect,  his  na- 
ture more  reserved  than  frankly  open. 
But  a  semi-barbarian  !  Could  such  a 
being  as  is  painted  for  us  by  skilful  pens 
have  so  administered  the  internal  affairs 
of  France  as  to  have  raised  her  to 
the  height  of  prosperity  1  Could  he 
have  framed  a  code,  could  he  have 
uttered  such  noble  thoughts  as  glow 
through  the  bombast  of  this  man's  bul- 
letins, or  as  appear  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  King  of  England  demanding 
peace  in  the  interests  of  two  great  peo- 
ples .'  Or,  as  a  last  question,  would  it 
be  possible  that  he  could  have  inspired 
the  French  people  with  that  attachment 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  which  outliv- 
ed defeat,  loss,  a  double  exile  and  death, 
and  suthced,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to 
gild  the  banners  of  his  meretricious  imi- 
tator with  a  transient  gleam  of  glory  and 
sticcess. 

The  view  we  have  before  expressed  as 
to  the  real  authorship  of  most  of  the 
views  of  Napoleon's  character  expressed 
in  these  pages,  is  contirmed  by  several 
passages  in  this  number.  The  cloven 
hoof  of  Talleyrand  appears  only  too 
plainly.  He  becomes  intimate  with  the 
Re'musats,  talks  to  her  privately  of  the 
knavery  of  the  Emperor,  and  represents 
him  as  incapable  of  a  generous  senti- 
ment, until  even  she  takes  refuge  in 
tears  from  the  disgust  his  tales  inspire. 

Tallej'rand  opposes  the  divorce  of  Jo- 
sephine, his  remarks  are  most  magnani- 
motis,   and    he    urges  the  Empress    to 
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strenuous  roiiatanoe.  At  the  next  m')- 
ment  we  ascertain  thit  tli's  prater  about 
knavery  lia  I  no  real  repu'^iance  to  the 
divorce,  and  mirely  objec:ed  to  its  being 
pushed  forward  at  a  moment  he  deemed 
inopportune  and  by  other  hands  than 
his  own  ! 

The  domestic  impurity  of  Napoleon's 
life  no  doubt   appears  very   clearly   in 
these  pages,  but  what  is  the  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  that  fact  ?      Some   would 
have  us  see  in  it  the  eflect  of  tlie  dissolv- 
ing forces  of  the  Revolution  upon  "  the 
old  morality,  in  place  of  which  no  new 
code  had  been  formed."     The  "  old  mo- 
rality "  had  very  contentedly  bowed  the 
knee  to  dozens  of    acknowledged  mis- 
tresses of  the   heads  of  the   House    of 
Bourbon.      The  priests,    cardinals   and 
bishops  of  the  "  old  morality,"  had  been 
proud  to  add  to  their  titles  that  of  Con- 
fessor to  the  King's  favourite.     There 
was  nothing  shame-faced  about  the  "  old 
morality."     The  mistress  and  her  illegi- 
timate children  sate  by  the  Royal  side 
in  view  of  all  the  world,  and  everything 
was  so  delicately  managed  that,  as  a  con- 
temporary observer  remarked,  ' '  vice  lost 
half  its  guilt  in  losing  all  its  grossness." 
There  lay  the  perfection   of  the   "  old 
morality."     The  mistress  might  lead  the 
King  by  the  nose,  might  ruin  the  exche- 
quer, might  alienate  the  offended  Prin- 
ces of  the  Blood,  but  everything  was  so 
politely  covered  up,  and  Madame  con- 
fessed so  regularly  to  her  Director  I       A 
sad  loss,  that  of  the  expiring  morality  of 
the  Lewises  ! — and  how  sad,  too,  it  was 
to  see  in  its  place  the  inelegant  infideli- 
ties of  a  Napoleon,  who,  certainly  never 
let  his  mistress  enjoy  the  least  influence 
in  the  State,  never  allowed  the  precari- 
ous attraction  they  exercised  over  him  to 
be  exhibited    in   public,   and   probably 
never  confided  a  single  secret  to  their 
safe-keeping.      Unfortunately,  hjwever, 
vice  in  his  case  could  not  be  said  to  have 
lost  all  its  grossness,  and  the  absence  of 
delicacy  must,  we  suppose,  outweigh  the 
absence  of  publicity  when  tested  in  the 
feather-balance  of  the  "  old  morality." 


The  Scot  in  British  North  America.  By 
W.  J.  Rattray,  B.A.  Vol.  1.  To- 
ronto :  Maclear  &  Co.,  1880. 

{Second  Notice.) 

Our  author  does  not  receive  with  '  ac- 
ceptance' the  doctrine  that  the  truly  good 


man  must  approve  himsilf  the  friend  of 
every  ouutry  but  his  own  ;   or   thit  he 
should    like    Anacharsis  Clootz,   at  the 
bir  of  the  convention,  set  up  for  'an 
ambassador  of  the  human  race.'      The 
Scottish  people  and  their  descendants  in 
foreign    lands  need    not   apologize   for 
their  devotion  to   the  heather  :  British 
history   would    lose   many  of  its   most 
brilliant  and  romantic  pages  if  we  were 
to  overlook  the  etiects  of  Scottish  pa- 
triotism.    The   migratory  instinct  was 
of  much  later  development,  and  strange- 
ly enough  it  was  originally  the  outcome 
of  the  national  dev^jtion  to  the  old  land. 
When  the  Jacobites  wandered  over  Eu- 
rope after  the  undeserving  ^Stuarts  they 
daily   expected   that    '  the  king  would 
return  to  his  own,'  but  as  time  wearily 
went  by,  they  became  domesticated  in 
foreign  lands.     Doubtless  their  wits  be- 
came whetted   to  an   unusual  edge,  for 
these  gallant  fellows  often  found  them- 
selves in  the  European  capitals  without 
other   resource    than    the    '  key  of  the 
street  ; '  and  when  they  sought  a  home 
in  America,  their  .sole  outfit  was  stout 
thews  and  undaunted  courage.     Under 
the    first    of  the    English    Stuarts,    Sir 
William  Alexander  aspired  to  establish 
on  this  continent  a  New  Scotland  which 
would  oft'set  the  New   England.     This- 
Nova  Scotia  colony  was,  however,  long 
in  striking  secure  root.    It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  remember  that  we  had  a  Camp- 
bell   of    the    Argyll    family   governing 
Nova  Scotia  more  than  a  century  before 
another  son  of  another  Duke  of  Artryll 
became    our  Governor-General.        The 
Mackenzie  River  reminds  us  also  that  w& 
have  had  tico  Alexander  Mackenzies  en- 
grossed in    the   subject    of   the    Rocky 
Mountains.   Tourists  to  Murray  Bay  are 
seldom  aware,  we  fear,  that  in  using  the 
name  they  are  paying'  tribute  to  the  first 
Governor- General  of  Canada  ;  nor  when 
sailing  over  Lake  St.  Clair,  do  they  once 
bethink  them  of  that  gallant  major  who, 
after  a  life   of  most  romantic  incident,, 
and  though  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn's  grand- 
son, pined  to  death  in  a  log  cabin.     Not 
a  few  seem  to  think  that  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  were  named  from  the  worthy 
Hebrew  patriarch.     By  no  means  !  One 
of  these    ubiquitous  canny  Scotchmen, 
Abraham    Martin  by  name,    became  a 
famous  pilot  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
out  of  his  savings  purchased  the  after- 
wards  memorable    field  of    Wolfe   and 
Montcalm. 

It  was  William  Pitt's  proud  boast  that 
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he  was  the  first  to  win  for  England  the 
confidence  and  loyalty  of  the  Highland 
■clans.  Thenceforward  the  Highland 
regiments  were  the  flower  of  British 
valour.  The  Frasers  left  their  mark  on 
liouisbourg  :  there  also  the  noble  42nd, 
or  '  Black  Watch,'  won  their  maiden 
honours.  In  the  final  and  decisive 
struggle  at  Quebec,  the  'three  Highland 
regiments  '  excited  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  whose 
names,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  Dalhousie 
•combined  and  commemorated  on  the 
same  memorial  shaft.  After  the  strife 
was  past,  many  of  these  brave  Highland- 
ers remainded  to  till  the  soil  that  their 
swords  had  won,  and  they  were  pre- 
sently joined  by  loyalists  from  '  New 
England  '  who  furnished  additional  evi- 
dence of  Scottish  fidelitj^  under  the 
most  arduous  trials.  When  Arnold  and 
Montgomerj'  invested  Quebec,  the  city 
was  saved  by  a  single  well-directed  shot 
of  aScottish  artillery-man, who  furnished 
the  occasion  for  that  board  which  now 
shows  the  wayfarer  '  where  Montgomery 
fell' 

All  this  and  immeasurably  more  of 
Scottish  achievement  in  Canada  is  told 
in  Mr.  Rattray's  delightful  narrative  : 
and  to  Canadians  it  should  ofi'er  a  great 
additional  charm  in  its  being  told  by 
one  of  their  'ain  folk.'  We  again  heart- 
ily commend  the  work  to  every  Cana- 
dian interested  in  the  annals  of  his  coun- 
try, and  particularly  to  those  who  desire 
to  see  its  history  written  with  scholarly 
ability  and  dispassionate  feeling.  We 
will  eagerly  look  for  the  subsequent 
volumes  of  the  work. 


Lands  of  Plenty  in  the  Narfh-  West,  a.  book 
for  all  travellers,  settlers,  and  inves- 
tors in  Manitoba  and  North-West  Ter- 
ritory, by  E.  Hepple  Hall,  F.  S.  S., 
Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co. 

This  little  work,  we  are  told,  is  written 
and  published  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  public,  and  not  in  the  interest,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  any  railway, 
steamship,  land  or  other  transportation 
or  colonization  company.  From  what 
we  know  of  its  gentlemanly  author,  we 
can  vouch  that  the  statement  here  made 
may  be  relied  upon.  From  a  perusal  of 
the  book  we  can  also  say  that  the  work 
jnay  be  confidently  and  heartily  endorsed. 


It  is  eminently  practical,  to  the  point, 
and  replete  with  just  such  information 
respecting  the  North-West  as  all  intend- 
ing settlers  and  visitors  in  the  country 
would  desire  to  have.  It  appears  oppor- 
tunely now,  that  emigration  to  Manitoba 
for  the  season  has  so  promisingly  set  in. 
The  Gazetteer  of  the  Province,  alone,  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book,  while  the 
statistics  and  other  information  respect- 
ing the  country  must  be  invaluable  to 
the  intending  settler.  As  a  vade  mecum 
to  the  latter  nothing  could  well  be  more 
compact  and  serviceable  than  this  timely 
little  volume. 


Lord  ATacaiduy,  his  Life  and  Writings,  by 
Charles  H.  .Jones.  Appleton's  Handy 
Volume  Series,  1880.  Toronto  :  Hart 
tt  Rawlinson. 

Mr.  Jones'  knowledge  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  life  appears  to  be  limited,  and  that 
confessedly,  by  the  range  of  facts  thrown 
open  to  the  public  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
work  upon  the  same  subject.  He  is 
happy  to  find  Mr.  Trevelyan's  preface 
capable  of  '  adaptation,'  and  of  acting  as 
apologetic  shoeing  horn  in  the  forefront 
of  his  own  modest  pages.  But  Mr. 
Jones  is  not  a  simple  transcriber.  He 
is  a  compound  or  stereoscopic  copyist, 
and  by  dint  of  squinting  a  little  into  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier's  correspondence,  con- 
trives to  give  an  illusory  air  of  origin- 
ality to  some  of  his  transferred  impres- 
sions. We  do  not  want  to  blame  him 
for  this  :  he  is  only  the  harmless  ex- 
ponent of  a  bad  system,  and  before  we 
accuse  him  of  fattening  on  the  work  of 
other  men's  brains,  Ave  should  at  least 
enquire  whether  the  American  publishers 
aUov:  their  writers  of  this  class  to  grow 
fat. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  INIr.  Jones  has 
done  his  work  fairly,  although  we  do  not 
pretend  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
collate  his  dates  with  the  original 
sources.  The  last  chapter,  upon  Macau- 
lay's  qualities  as  a  writer,  probably 
aflbrded  him  more  scope  for  individual- 
ity than  any  of  the  others,  and  he  has 
certainly  taken  pains  to  collect  in  it  the 
latest  views  of  English  critics  upon  the 
great  historian's  style  and  method. 

The  book  will  probably  be  welcomed 
by  the  class  it  is  intended  for — those 
who  cannot  aff"ord  to  purchase  the  larger 
work  by  Mr.  Trevelyan. 
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'TT"ON  SUPPE'S  opera  of  'Fatinitza' 
V  has  been  a  great  success  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  it  seemed  but 
fair  to  expect  that  its  tirst  representations 
in  Toronto  would  liave  been  witnessed  by 
large  audiences.  This  expectation  seemed 
the  more  reasonable,  as  the  opera  was  to 
be  rendered  by  artists  who,  in  former 
visits  to  Toronto,  had  achieved  distin- 
guished successes.  When  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillips,  Miss  Beebe,  and  Messrs.  Fes- 
senden,  Whitney,  and  Barnabee  are  an- 
nounced as  the  soloists  of  an  Opera 
Company,  all  who  have  attended  con- 
certs ami  opera  during  the  last  lustrum, 
know  that  the  vocal  work  will  be  well 
done  by  all,  while  great  dramatic  ability 
will  characterize  the  interpretations  of 
some  of  the  artists.  This  being  the  case, 
nothing  seemed  more  certain  than  that 
the  Boston  Ideal  Company  would  be 
greeted  by  bumper  houses  ;  yet  the  me- 
lancholy fact  remains  that  they  had  not 
one  paying  house  during  their  short  visit, 
and  that  the  matinee  performance  had  to 
be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  small 
attendance.  For  our  people  to  overlook 
such  performances  as  those  of  the  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  ult.,  savours  of  downright 
fatuity,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
long  time  will  elapse  before  Toronto  will 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  witness 
good  opera.  '  Fatinitza  '  is  the  latest 
of  Von  Suppe's  works,  and  while  it  is 
a  thoroughly  comic  opera,  its  music  has 
a  strength  and  breadth  that  in  many 
numbers  rises  to  the  dignity  of  grand 
opera.  It  is  thoroughly  original  and 
catholic  withal,  possessing  all  the  sparkle 
and  brilliancy  looked  for  in  comic  opera, 
"while  presenting  splendid  contrasts  in 
weight  and  mass  of  music.  The  trio 
march  in  the  last  act  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  sj^irited  ideas  of  the  present 
age  of  Offenbach  and  Lecocq,  while  the 
closing  quartette  of  the  first  act  is  so  beau- 
tifully elaborated  and  melodious  as  to  rank 
with  the  best  productions  of  the  Italian 
school.  Miss  Phillips,  who  sang  the  title 
role,  is  well  known  as  an  artist  of  the  first 
order,  and  ably  sustained  her  reputa- 
tion. Her  voice  has  lost  none  of  its  mag- 
netism and  dramatic  power   of  former 


years,  and  her  intensity  of  declamatory 
singing  lent  dignity  to  an  otherwise  light 
and  frivolous  part.  At  the  same  time, 
she  was  able  to  impart  to  her  rendition 
of  the  merry  lieutenant,  a  brightness 
and  chic,  which  culminated  in  the  trio 
march.  This  number  possessed  a  fasci- 
nation which  was  perhaps  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  but  which  was,  nevertheless, 
so  powerful  that  at  the  last  performance 
the  audience  insisted  on  its  being  sung 
three  times.  Miss  Beebe  (althougii 
not  the  Miss  Beebe  who  was  the  ori- 
ginal member  of  this  company,  but  her 
sister),  as  Lydia,  sang  prettily  and  cor- 
rectly, and  acted  her  not  very  arduous 
part  with  skill  and  success.  The  light- 
ness of  quality  in  her  voice  struck 
one  at  first  as  a  strong  contrast  to 
Miss  Phillips's  magniticent  tones,  but 
this  feeling  soon  wore  oj0f,  and  Miss 
Beebe  very  readily  established  a  sym- 
pathetic feeling  with  her  audience. 
The  construction  of  the  opera  does  not 
throw  a  hea^y  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  male  soloists,  which  was  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  these  gentlemen  were 
well  able  to  undertake  far  mere  arduous 
tasks  than  fell  to  their  share  in  '  Fati- 
nitza.' Mr.  Barnabee  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful Izzet  Pasha,  and  infused  a  lot  of 
quiet  drollery  into  the  character.  The 
chorus  was  excellent,  and  composed  of 
well-trained  voices,  a  condition  that  has 
now  become  so  rare  that  it  deserves 
more  than  mere  mention.  It  was  evi- 
dently composed  of  people  who  had 
lately  undergone  a  course  of  study  such 
as  Boston  prides  itself  on,  and  it  did 
Boston  credit.  The  orchestra  was  not 
as  well-balanced  or  as  bright  as  it  might 
have  been,  considering  the  rich  and 
massive  scoring  of  the  accompaniments. 
All  in  all,  the  visit  of  the  Boston  Ideal 
Opera  Company  was  an  event  long  to  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  them. 

During  the  same  week  the  Royal 
Opera  House  was  occupied  by  French's 
English  Opera  Company,  who  played  an 
adaptation  of  Genee's  '  Der  See  Cadet, "^ 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Very  Merry 
Mariner.'     This  opera  is  also  one  of  the 
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latest  successes,  and  has  been  running 
in  New  York  for  some  months  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Royal  Middy.'  It  is  alto- 
gether different  from  what  one  might 
expect  from  a  German  comic  opera, 
being  bright,  sparkling  music,  as  full  of 
tricky  peculiarities  as  Offenbach's  or 
Lecocq's  best  efforts.  There  is  not  an 
uninteresting  bar  in  the  opera.  It  is 
free,  melodious  music,  yet  very  rich  in 
harmonies.  As  a  dramatic  conception, 
while  constructed  on  a  comparatively 
flimsj'  plot,  it  is  full  of  comical  situations, 
of  which  the  company  made  the  most. 
Miss  Florence  Ellis,  who  sang  Fanchette, 
the  merry  mariner,  has  a  sweet,  well- 
cultivated  voice,  and  an  airy  grace  of  ac- 
tion and  delivery  which  captivates  both 
■eye  and  ear.  A  perfectly  natural  actress, 
with  a  pretty  face  and  figure,  her  per- 
formance was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
•ever  witnessed  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Heibert 
Archer,  as  the  Brazilian,  '  the  most 
foolish  of  live  foolish  brothers,"  was  very 
successful,  both  in  appearance  and  sing- 
ing. The  barcarole  which  he  sings  in 
tlie  first  act  was  an  excellent  conception 
of  the  soft,  sensuous  music  which  is 
jjopularly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
•C'entral  and  South  America.  The  other 
parts  were  all  well  sustained,  notably 
that  of  Lamherto,  by  Mr.  Eugene  Clarke, 
who  made  a  great  hit  in  the  stirring 
sword  song  in  the  first  act.  The  choruses 
were  well  sung,  while  the  orchestra, 
xinder  the  direction  of  Signor  Operti, 
■was  excellent.  The  accompaniments 
were  peculiarly  rich  in  their  scoring,  and 
the  orchestration  was  brilliant  and 
strong.  Altogether,  '  The  Very  Merry 
Mariner  '  left  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion in  Toronto,  although,  in  this  case, 
there  was  the  same  ignoring  of  awortliy 
performance  that  we  regret  to  record  in 
that  of  Fatinitza. 

On  the  19th,  Rafael  Joseffy  gave  a 
concert  at  the  pavilion  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens.  A  large  audience  assem- 
bled, over  twelve  hundred  people  being 
present.  Joseffy  is  a  pianist  of  whom 
great  things  are  said,  and  of  whom  con- 
sequently great  things  were  expected. 
Continental  critics  have  all  spoken  high- 
ly of  him,  as  have  the  leading  cities  in 
United  States.  On  this  occasion  he 
played  a  severely  classical  programme, 
and  displayed  wonderful  study  and 
Uchnique.  He  plays  with  almost  femi- 
nine delicacy,  and  has  cultivated  to 
the  highest    extent  the  cUirSsische   Bvhe 


which  German  artists  strive  for.  His 
shading  and  expression  were  wonder- 
fully fine  and  exquisitely  graduated, 
his  piainssimos  being  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, while  seeming  only  whispers. 
With  all  these  fine  powers,  which  must 
belong  to  every  true  artist,  though  not 
necessarily,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent, 
one  gets  the  idea  either  of  coldness  or 
self-repression.  Of  these  one  is  not  ar- 
tistic, in  the  sense  that  artistic  means 
warmth  and  feeling,  as  well  as  absolute 
finger  correctness  and  relative  strength  ; 
while  the  other  is  conscientiousness  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  his  conception  of 
the  composer's  idea.  1  hat  Josefiy  is  not 
cold  was  shown  by  the  splendour  of  his 
rendering  of  Chopin,  and  by  the  bright- 
ness and  fire  exhibited  in  two  tran- 
scriptions of  his  own  which  he  played. 
The  inference  is  natural  that  his  re- 
serve in  the  rendering  of  the  severer 
w(  rk  was  the  re.sult  of  his  desire  to  show 
us  the  compositions  as  it  appears  to  him 
that  thtir  authors  would  have  them 
played.  In  this  lies  his  great  artistic 
power,  and  that  it  is  great  is  undeniable. 
Yet  Joseffy  lacks  that  magnetism  and 
power  over  his  audience  exercised  by 
such  performers  as  Liszt  and  Rubin- 
stein, with  whom  some  of  his  admirers 
would  fain  class  him.  We  admire  his 
delicacy  and  his  exquisite  treatment  of 
the  works  as  Beethoven  and  Bach  pro- 
bably played  them,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  had  the  masters  had  such 
pianos  as  we  have  to-day,  they  would 
have  played  them  differently. 

The  principal  dramatic  event  of  the 
month  was  the  appearance,  for  three  per- 
formances, of  Miss  Mary  Anderson.  The 
plays  selected  were  '  Evadne,' '  Ingomar,' 
and  '  Love.'  The  first-named  drama  was 
largely  borrowed  by  its  author,  Sheil, 
from  the  'Traitor'  of  James  Shirley,  a 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
like  most  of  Shell's  plaj's,  was  written  with 
a  view  to  the  acting  of  Miss  O'Neil.  It 
was  first  produced  in  1819.  '  Ingomar  ' 
is  a  translation  by  Mrs.  Lovell  from  the 
German  of  Bellinghausen;  and  'Love'isa 
specimen,  and  not  a  particularly  favour- 
able one,  of  the  dramatic  powers  of  Sheri- 
dan Knowles.  We  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark last  month,  that  in  Miss  Anderson 
there  are  the  materials  for  a  great  actress. 
After  seeing  her  a<.ain,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  say  that  whether  or  not  t  l.ese 
materials  will  be  turned  to  proper  ac- 
count will  depend  upon  the  lady  herself. 
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The  danger  in  the  case  of  an  actress  so 
young,  so  attractive,  and  so  talented  as 
Miss  Anderson,  is  that  she  may  be  spoilt 
by  too  early  siiccess,  and  led  to  believe 
that  she  has  thoroughly  learnt  her  art  be- 
fore she  has  mastered  its  rudiments  ;  and 
that  the  numerous  faults  which  are  in- 
separable from  youth  and  inexperience 
may  become  stereotyped  into  unpleasant 
mannerisms,  which  will  become  ineradi- 
cable, and  forever  debar  her  from  the 
right  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  artist. 
At  present,  notwithstanding  all  its  un- 
deniable promise,  her  acting  is  crude  in 
the  extreme.  Jn  the  first  place,  she  is 
yet  too  young,  and  has  too  little  know- 
ledge of  life  and  of  the  world,  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  such  characters  as  those 
which  she  usually  represents.  The  result 
is  a  general  air  of  unreality  in  her  repre- 
sentations. Besides  this  central  defect, 
her  acting  is  full  of  faults  in  the  details. 
She  is  utterly  wanting  in  dramatic  repose, 
a  quality  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
the  '  note  '  of  a  great  actor  ;  she  overacts 
throughout  ;  and  she  is  too  much  given 
to  heroics.  There  is  too  much  striking 
of  attitudes,  too  much  rolling  of  the  eyes, 
too  much  gnawing  of  the  nether  lip  ;  and 
her  tears  are  too  copious  and  her  sobs 
too  obtrusive  and  too  violent.  In  what 
may  be  called  the  forte  passages  she  is  so 
loud  of  voice  as  to  approach  perilously 
near  if  she  does  not  overpass  the  line 
which  divides  powerful  acting  from  mere 
rant.  Her  strident  tones  have  the  effect 
of  restraining,  to  some  extent,  sympathy 
from  a  persecuted  virtue  in  distress 
which  appears  to  be  so  extremely  well  able 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Even  her  elocution 
is  by  no  means  perfect.  She  takes  breath 


so  audibly  as  to  be  heard  all  over  tlie 
theatre,  and  she  is  occasionally  guilty  of  a 
false  emphasis.  So  strong,  fur  instance, 
is  the  stress  which  she  invariably  lays  on 
the  word  '  my,'  that  a  flavour  of  egotism 
is  given  to  the  character  personated.  Let 
not  the  motive  for  these  strictures  be 
misunderstood.  To  point  out,  with  a 
view  to  their  amendment,  the  faults  of  a 
young  and  rising  actress,  is  the  truest 
kindness  ;  and  greatly  as  we  admire  IMiss 
Anderson,  we  are  quite  sure  that,  unless 
she  raakesastrenuousandsuccessful  effort 
to  rid  herself  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the  de- 
fects which  we  have  pointed  out,  she  will 
never  reach  the  goal  to  which,  with  laud- 
able ambition,  she  no  doubt  aspires,  that 
of  being  a  really  great  actress.  She  might 
profit  much  by  so  good  an  example  as 
that  afforded  by  the  leading  actor  of  her 
troupe,  Mr.  Milnes  Levick,  whose  admir- 
able impersonation  of  Cardinal  Wuheij, 
when  he  appeared  here  with  Miss  Gen- 
evieve Ward,  about  a  year  ago,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  recent  performances  with 
Miss  Anderson  herself,  stamped  him  ^as 
an  actor  of  no  common  order. 

Correction.-  Owing  to  a  statement 
which  appeared  in  a  daily  journal,  and 
which  was  not  publicly  denied,  as  well 
as  to  private  information  which  we 
deemed  trustworthy,  we  were  led  into 
stating,  last  month,  that  Mdlle  Paola- 
Marie'  did  not  sing  with  Mr.  Grau's 
French  Opera  Troupe  in  '  Mdme  Angot ' 
or  '  Mdme  Favart. '  We  have  seen 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Grau,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  lady  named  did  appear- 
here  in  Jthose  operas,  and  we  are  happy 
to  make  this  correction. 
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Who  first  beholds  the  light  of  day, 
In  Spring's  sweet  flowery  month  of  May, 
And  wears  an  emerald  all  her  life. 
Shall  be  a  loved  and  happy  wife. 

When  Sydney  Smith  was  out  of  health, 
his  doctor  advised  him  to  take  a  walk  on 
an  empty  stomach.  The  witty  patient 
asked,  '  Whose  ? ' 


Sydney  Smith,  upon  seeing  a  lump  of 
American  ice,  remarked  that  he  was  glad 
to  see  anything  solvent  come  from 
America. 

Elderly  gentleman  to  a  Frenchman  on 
the  train  :  '  You  don't  have  any  ticket  ? ' 
'No  :  I  travel  on  my  good  looks.'  'Then,' 
after  looking  him  over,  '  probably  you 
aren't  goin'  very  far.' 
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'  We  can  make  circumstances  what  we 
like  :  we  can  make  ourselves  by  circum- 
stances. ' 

When  a  man  says,  '  I  hear  a  noise,'  it 
probably  never  occurs  to  him  that  there 
IS  nothing  in  this  wide  world  that  any- 
body can  hear  but  a  noise. 

The  English  like  French  maids,  and 
the  French  like  English  maids.  That's 
the  way  a  balance  i.s  maid  between  the 
two  countries. 

It  is  odd,  and  sometimes  melancholy, 
to  see  a  man  trying  to  '  make  up  his 
mind,'  when  he  has  no  material  on  hand 
to  work  with. 

God  loves  us  so  well,  so  tenderly,  that 
he  will  not  allow  our  progress  to  come 
to  a  stand-still.  We  must  do  better  to- 
day than  yesterday,  we  must  do  better 
to-morrow  than  to-day. 

Timidity  creates  cowards  and  never 
wins  success,  it  is  a  strong  and  abiding 
faitii  in  one's  own  ability  to  perform 
that  overcomes  ditticulties  that  others 
thought  could  not  be  surmounted. 

God  estimates  a  man  not  by  what  he 
has,  but  what  he  is  ;  not  by  the  lands, 
houses  and  bankstock  which  he  has  ac- 
cumulated, but  by  the  sweetness,  gener- 
osity, and  manliness  which  he  has  de- 
veloped. 

A  Boston  lawyer  recently  met  his 
match  in  a  witness  who  was  givinf  evid- 
ence about  an  old  lady's  loss  of  mind. 
Lxioijer  :  '  Did  she  look  as  I  am  looking 
at  you  now,  for  instance  ]  '  fVUness  : 
'  Well,  yes,  quite  vacant-like !  ' 

*Losh,  John,  what  are  yegaun  about 
raging  for  like  the  picture  o'  tjawtan  in 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  >.  Keep  mind, 
Job  had  patience.'  Guidman  :  'Tuts, 
woman.  Job  never  had  a  coo  that  coupit 
(upset)  a  tub  o'  tar.' 

Not  all  the  children  are  destitute  of 
reverence.  A  little  girl  wrote  a  com- 
position abont  '  The  Cow,'  which  she  was 
to  read  before  the  minister.  It  ran  thus  : 
'  The  cow  is  the  most  useful  animal  in 
the  world  except  religion.' 

An  old-fashioned  minister  passing  a 
fashionable  church  not  long  ago,  on 
which  a  new  spire  was  going  up,  was  ask- 
ed how  much  higher  it  was  to  be.  '  Not 
much,'  he  answered  :  '  that  congregation 
don't  own  much  higher  in  that  direc- 
tion.' 


The  elements  of  true  manhood  are  Isfc 
Moral  Purity.  2nd  .Moral  Integrity — 
Be  what  you  are,  become  what  you  may. 
Stand  by  the  truth  until  the  Heavens 
fall.  3rd  Moral  Strength.  4th  Love — 
love  to  God  and  our  fellow-man. 

'You  would  be  very  pretty  indeed,' 
said  a  coxcomb,  patronisingly  to  a  young 
lady,  "if  your  eyes  were  only  a  little 
larger.'  '  My  eyes  may  be  very  small, 
sir,'  she  replied, '  but  such  people  as  you 
don't  fill  them.' 

'  Has  the  cookery-book  any  pictures  ? ' 
asked  a  young  lady  of  a  bookseller.  '  Not 
one,'  replied  the  dealer  in  books,  '  Why,' 
exclaimed  the  witty  girl,  '  what  is  the 
use  of  telling  us  how  to  serve  a  dinner 
if  you  give  us  no  plates  i ' 

A  distinguished  and  long-winded  Paris 
lawyer  lately  defended  a  criminal  unsuc- 
cessfully, and  at  the  end  of  the  trial  the 
judge  received  the  following  note  :  '  The 
prisoner  humbly  prays  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  plea  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  be  counted  in  the  sentence .' 

A  California  boy  placed  an  umbrella 
in  the  vestibule  of  a  church,  with  a  long 
string  attached  to  it,  one  end  of  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  When  the  service 
ended,  eleven  persons  found  out  that 
this  umbrella  couldn't  be  taken  away 
without  breaking  the  string  ! 

An  Englishman  travelling  in  Ireland, 
remarked  to  the  driver  of  the  coach  upon 
the  tremendous  length  of  the  Irish 
miles.  '  Confound  your  Irish  miles  ! 
Why  there's  no  end  to  them  !'  '  Sure, 
sir,'  said  the  coachman,  '  the  roads  are 
bad  about  here,  so  we  give  good  mea- 
sure.' 

An  Irishman,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  life,  stopped  a  runaway  horse  a  few 
dayB  ago.  The  owner  came  up  after  a 
while,  and  quietly  remarked,  '  Thank 
you.  sir. '  'An'  faith,  an'  how  are  ye 
agoin'  to  divide  that  betwaine  two  of  us  ? 
replied  Pat. 

x\  pompous  lawyer  said  to  the  keeper 
of  an  apple-stand,  '  Your  business  cares 
seem  to  be  too  much  for  you.  You 
should  go  into  something  which  is  not  so 
tiying  to  the  brain.  '  Oh,  tain't  busin- 
ess,' replied  the  apple-seller  ;  '  It's  lyin' 
awake  nights,  tryin'  to  decide  whether 
to  leave  my  fortune  to  an  orphan  asy- 
lum or  to  a  home  for  played-out  old  law- 
yers, as  is  killin'  me  I  ' 
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BY    CANNIFF    HAIGHT,    TORONTO. 


II. 


IN  the  '  Fifty  Years  Since'  of  Can- 
ada, concerning  which  we  wrote 
certain  recollections  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Monthly,  visiting  for 
the  older  folk  and  sleigh-riding  for  the 
younger  were  the  principal  amuse- 
ments of  the  winter.  The  life  then  led 
was  very  plain  and  uneventful.  There 
was  no  ostentatious  display,  or  assump- 
tion of  superiority  by  the  '  first  fami- 
lies,' indeed,  there  was  no  room  for  the 
lines  of  demai'cation  which  exist  in 
these  days.  All  had  to  struggle  for  a 
home  and  home  comforts,  and  if  some 
had  been  more  successful  in  the  rough 
battle  of  pioneer-life  than  othei-s,  they 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
elated  or  puffed  up  over  it.  Neigh- 
bours were  too  scarce  to  be  coldly  or 
haughtily  treated.  They  had  hewn 
their  way  side  by  side  into  the  fastness 
of  the  Canadian  bush,  and  therefore 
stood  on  one  common  level.  But  few 
superfluities  could  either  be  found  in 
their  houses  or  on  their  persons.  Their 
dress  was  of  home-made  fabric,  plain, 
often  coarse,  but  substantial  and  com- 
fortable.    Their  manners  were  cordial 


and  hearty,  even  to  brusqueness,  but 
they  were  true  friends  and  honest 
counsellors,  rejoicing  with  their  neigh- 
bour in  prosperity,  and  sympathising 
when  days  of  darkness  visited  their 
home.  Modern  refinement  had  not 
crept  into  their  domestic  circle  to  dis- 
turb it  with  shams  and  pretensions. 
Fashion  had  no  Court  wherein  to  judi- 
cate  in  dress.  Time-worn  styles  of 
dress  and  living  were  considered  the 
best,  and  hence  there  was  no  rivalry 
or  foolish  display  in  either.  Both  old 
and  young  enjoyed  an  evening  at  a 
friend's  house,  where  they  were  sure 
to  be  welcomed,  and  where  a  well-sup- 
plied table  always  greeted  them.  The 
home  amusements  were  very  limited  ; 
music  with  its  refining  power  was  un- 
cultivated and  indeed  almost  unknown. 
There  wereno  musical  instruments,  un- 
less some  wandering  fiddler  happened 
to  come  along  to  delight  both  old  and 
young  with  his  crazy  instrument  ; 
but  there  were  no  critical  ears,  to  de- 
tect discordant  sounds  or  be  displeased 
with  the  poor  execution  of  the  ram- 
bling musician.    The  young  folk  would 
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sometimes  spirit  him  away  to  the  vil- 
lage tavern  which  was  usually  provided 
with  a  large  room  called  a  ball-room, 
whei'e  he  would  fiddle  while  they  danced 
the  hours  gaily  away.  At  home  the 
family  gathered  round  the  glowing  fire, 
where  work  and  conversation  moved 
on  together.  The  old  motto  of  '  early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise'  was  strictly 
observed  ;  nine  o'clock  usually  found 
the  household  wi-apt  in  slumber,  (and  of- 
ten at  an  earlier  hour.)  In  the  morning 
all  were  up  and  breakfast  over  usually 
before  seven.  As  soon  as  it  began  to 
get  light,  the  men  and  boys  started  for 
the  barn  to  feed  the  cattle  and  thrash, 
and  thus  the  winter  wore  away. 

Very  little  things  sometimes  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  comfort  of  a  family, 
and  among  those  I  may  mention  the 
lucifer  match,  then  unknown.  It  was 
necessary  to  carefully  cover  up  the  live 
■coals  on  the  hearth  before  going  to 
bed,  so  that  there  would  be  something 
to  start  the  fire  with  in  the  morning. 
This  precaution  rarely  failed  with  good 
hardwood  coals.  But  sometimes  they 
died  out,  and  then  some  one  would  have 
to  go  to  a  neighbour's  house  for  fire,  a 
thing  which  I  have  done  sometimes, 
■and  it  was  not  nice  to  have  to  ci-awl  out 
of  my  warm  nest  and  run  through  the 
keen  cold  air  before  the  morning  light 
'iiad  broken  in  the  east,  for  a  half  mile 
•or  more  to  fetch  some  live  coals.  My 
father  usually  kept  some  bundles  of 
finely  split  pine  sticks  tipped  with 
brimstone  for  starting  a  fire  :  with 
these,  if  there  was  only  a  spark  left,  a 
lire  could  soon  be  made. 

But  little  time  was  given  to  sport, 
although  there  was  plenty  of  large 
rgame.  There  was  something  of  moie 
importance  always  claiming  attention. 
In  the  winter  an  occasional  deer  miglit 
be  shot,  or  foxes  taken  in  traps.  It 
required  a  good  deal  of  experience  and 
skill  to  set  a  trap  so  as  to  catch  the 
cunning  beast.  Many  stories  have  I 
heard  trappers  tell  of  tricks  played  by 
Heynard,  and  how  he  had  night  after 
night  baffled  all  their  ingenuity,  up- 
set the  traps,  set  them  off,  or  removed 


them,  secured  the  bait  and  away.  Ano- 
ther sport  more  largely  patronized  in 
the  spring,  because  it  brought  some- 
thing fresh  and  inviting  to  the  table, 
was  night-fishing.  When  the  creeks 
were  swollen  and  the  nights  calm  and 
warm,  pike  and  suckers  came  up  the 
streams  in  great  abundance.  Three  or 
four  would  set  out  with  spears,  with 
a  man  to  carry  the  jack,  and  also  a  sup- 
ply of  dry  pine  knots,  as  full  of  rosin 
as  could  be  found  and  cut  up  small, 
which  were  deposited  in  different  places 
along  the  creek.  The  jack  was  then 
filled  and  lit,  and  when  it  was  all  a- 
blaze,  carried  along  the  edge  of  the 
stream  closely  followed  by  the  spears- 
man,  who,  if  an  expert,  would  in  a 
short  time  secure  as  many  fish  as  could 
be  carried.  It  required  a  sharp  eye 
and  a  sure  aim.  The  fish  shot  through 
the  water  with  great  rapidity,  which 
rendered  the  sport  all  the  more  excit- 
ing. All  hands,  of  course,  returned 
home  thoroughly  soaked.  Another  and 
pleasanter  way  was  fishing  in  a  canoe 
on  the  bay  with  the  lighted  jack  se- 
cured in  the  bow  ;  while  there  its  light 
shone  for  quite  a  distance  around  and 
enabled  the  fishers  to  see  the  smallest 
fish  at  quite  a  depth  in  the  clear  calm 
water.  This  was  really  enjoyable 
sport,  and  generally  resulted  in  a  good 
catch  of  pike,  pickerel,  and  very  often 
a  maskelonge  or  two. 

Early  in  the  spring,  before  the  snow 
had  gone,  the  sugar-making  time  came. 
Success  depended  altogether  upon  the 
favourable  condition  of  the  weather. 
The  days  must  be  clear  and  mild,  the 
nights  frosty,  and  plenty  of  snow  in 
the  woods.  When  the  time  was  at 
hand,  the  buckets  and  troughs  were 
overhauled,  spilcs  were  made,  and  when 
all  was  ready  the  large  kettles  and 
casks  were  put  in  the  sleigh  and  all 
hands  set  out  for  the  bush.  Tapping 
the  tree  was  the  first  thing  in  order ; 
this  was  either  done  by  boring  the  tree 
with  an  auger,  and  inserting  a  spile 
about  a  foot  long  to  carry  oft'  the  sap, 
or  with  a  gouge-shaped  tool  about  two 
inches  wide,  which  was  driven  in  the 
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tree  under  an  inclined  scar  made  with    I 
^an  axe.     The  spiles  used  in  this  case 
were  split  with  the  same  instrument, 
sharpened  at  the  end  with  a  knife  and 
driven  into  the  cut.     A  person  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  would  tap  a  great 
many  trees  in  a  day,  and  usually  con- 
tinued until  he  had  done  two  or  three 
Tiundred ,  sometimes  more.  This  finished , 
came  the  placing  and  hanging  the  ket- 
tles.    A  large  log,  or  what  was  more 
common,  the  trunk  of  some  great  tree 
that  had  been  blown   down  would  be 
selected,  in  as  central  a  position  as 
possible.       Two  crotches  were  erected 
by  its  side,  and  a  strong  pole  put  across 
from  one  to  the  other.      Hooks  were 
then  made,  and  the  kettles  suspended 
over  the  fire.   The  sap  was  collected  once 
and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  when 
there  was  a  good  supply  in  the  casks, 
the  boiling  began.    Each  day's  run  was 
iinished    if   possible,  at  night,   when 
the  sugaring-off  took  place.  There  are 
various  simple  wa}s  of  telling  when 
the  syrup  is  boiled  enough,  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  kettle  containing  the 
result  of  the  day's  work  is  set  off  the 
fire,  and  the  contents  stirred  until  it 
turns  to  sugar,  which  is  then  dipped 
into  dishes  or  moulds  and  set  aside  to 
harden.     Sometimes  when  the  run  was 
large,  the  boiling  continued  until  late 
at  night,  and  although  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work  connected  with  it, 
there  was  also  more  or  less  enjoyment 
about  it,  particularly  when  some  half 
dozen  merry  girls  dropped  in  upon  you 
and  assisted  at  the  closing  scene ;  on 
these  occasions  the  fun  was  free  and 
boisterous.  The  woods  rang  with  shouts 
and    peals  of    laughter,    and    always 
ended  by  our  faces  and  hair  being  well 
stuck  up    with  sugai-,    then  we  would 
mount  the   sleigh   and  leave  for  the 
house.    But  the  most  satisfactory  part 
of  the  whole  was  to  survey  the  result 
of  the  toil  in  several  hundred  weight 
of    sugar,   and    various   vessels   filled 
with  rich  molasses. 

Now  the  hams  and  beef  had  to  be 
got  out  of  the  casks,  and  hung  up  in 
the  smoke-house  to  be  smoked.     The 


spring  work  crowded  on  rapidly, 
Ploughing,  fencing,  sowing  and  plant-' 
ing  followed  in  quick  succession.  All 
hands  were  busy.  The  younger  ones 
had  to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture  in 
the  morning  and  bring  them  up  at 
night.  They  had  also  to  take  a  hand 
at  the  old  churn,  and  it  was  a  weary 
task,  as  I  rememlier  well,  to  stand  for 
an  hour,  perhaps,  and  drive  the  dasher 
up  and  down  thi-ough  the  thick  cream. 
How  often  the  handle  was  examined  to 
see  if  there  were  any  indications  of 
butter;  and  what  satisfaction  there  was 
in  getting  over  with  it.  As  .soon  as  my 
legs  were  long  enough  I  had  to  follow 
a  team,  and  drag  in  grain,  in  fact,  be- 
fore, for  I  was  mounted  on  the  back  of 
one  of  the  horses  when  my  nether  limbs 
were  hardly  sufficient  in  length  to 
hold  me  to  my  seat.  The  implements 
then  in  use  were  very  rough.  Iron 
ploughs,  that  is  a  plough  with  a  cast- 
iron  mouldboard,  shear,  itc,  were 
generally  used,  and  when  compared 
with  the  ploughs  of  to-day,  were 
clumsy  things.  They  had  but  one 
handle,  and  though  difficult  to  guide, 
were  a  great  advance  over  the  old 
wooden  plough,  which  had  not  yet  al- 
together gone  out  of  use.  Tree  tops 
were  frequently  used  for  drags.  Riding 
a  horse  in  the  field,  which  I  frequently 
had  to  do,  under  a  hot  sun,  was  not 
as  agreeable  as  it  might  seem  at  the 
first  blush. 

In  June  came  sheep-washing.  The 
sheep  were  driven  to  the  bay  shore, 
and  secured  in  a  pen,  from  which  they 
were  taken  one  by  one  into  the  bay, 
and  their  fleece  well  washed,  and  then 
they  were  let  go.  In  a  few  days  they 
were  brought  to  the  barn  and  sheared. 
The  wool  was  then  sorted,  some  of  it 
retained  to  be  carded  by  hand,  the 
balance  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  turned 
into  rolls;  and  when  they  were  brought 
home,  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel 
was  heard  day  after  day  for  weeks, 
and  the  steady  beat  of  the  girls'  feet 
on  the  floor,  as  they  walked  forward 
and  backward  drawing  out  and  twist- 
ing the  thread,  and  then  letting  it  run 
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up  on  the  spindle.  Of  course,  the 
quality  of  the  cloth  depended  upon 
the  fineness  and  evenness  of  the  thread; 
and  a  great  deal  of  pains  was  taken 
to  turn  out  good  work.  When  the 
spinning  was  done  the  yarn  was  taken 
away  to  the  weaver  to  be  converted 
into  cloth. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  were  no 
drones  in  a  farmer's  house  then.  While 
the  work  was  being  pushed  oiitside 
with  vigour,  it  did  not  stand  still  in- 
side. The  thrifty  housewife  was  al- 
ways busy,  beside  the  daily  round  of 
cares  that  continually  pressed  upon 
her.  The  winter  has  hardly  passed 
away  before  she  begins  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  next.  There  were 
wild  strawbei-ries  and  raspberries  to 
pick  and  preserve,  of  which  the  family 
had  their  share  as  they  came,  supple- 
mented with  an  abundance  of  rich 
cream  and  sugar ;  and  so  with  the 
other  fruits  in  their  turn.  There  was 
the  daily  task,  too,  of  milking  and 
making  butter  and  cheese.  The  girls 
were  always  out  in  the  yard  by  sun- 
rise, and  soon  came  tripping  in  with 
red  cheeks  and  flowing  pails  of  milk, 
and  at  si;nset  the  same  scene  was  re- 
peated. The  matron  required  no 
nurse  to  take  care  of  the  children ;  no 
cook  to  superintend  the  kitchen ;  no 
chamber-maid  to  make  the  beds  and 
do  the  dusting.  She  had,  very  likely, 
one  or  two  hired  girls,  neighbours' 
daughters.  It  was  quite  common  then 
for  farmers'  daughters  to  go  out  to 
work  when  their  services  could  be 
dispensed  with  at  home,  who  w^ere 
treated  as  equals,  and  who  took  as 
much  interest  in  the  aflTairs  of  the 
family  as  the  mistress  herself.  The 
fact  of  a  gii-1  going  out  to  work  did 
not  aflect  her  position ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rather  in  her  favour, 
and  showed  that  she  had  some  ambi- 
tion about  hei".  The  girls,  in  those 
days,  were  quite  as  much  at  home  in 
the  kitchen  as  in  the  drawing-room  or 
boudoir.  They  could  do  better  execu- 
tion over  a  wash  tub  than  at  a  spinnet. 
They  could  handle  a  rolling  pin  with 


more  satisfaction  than  a  sketch  book; 
and,  if  necessity  required,  could  ga 
out  in  the  field  and  handle  a  fork 
and  rake  with  practical  result.  They 
were  educated  in  the  country  .schooL 
house — 

'  Beside  you'  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the- 
way  '— 

with  their  brothers,  and  not  at  a  city 
boarding  school.  They  had  not  so 
much  as  dreamed  of  fashion  books,  or 
heard  of  fashionable  milliners.  Their 
accomplishments  were  picked  up  at 
home,  not  abroad.  And  with  all 
these  drawbacks  they  were  pure,  mo- 
dest, affectionate.  They  made  good 
wives ;  and  that  they  were  the  best 
and  most  thoughtful  mothers  that 
ever  watched  over  the  well-being  o£ 
their  children,  many  remember  full 
well. 

Country  life  was  practical  and  plod- 
ding in  those  days.  Ambition  did  not 
lure  the  husbandman  to  days  of  luxury 
and  ease,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  good  day's  work,  and  a  future  crown- 
ed with  the  fruits  of  honest  industry. 
If  the  girls  were  prepared  for  the  fu- 
ture by  the  watchful  care  and  example 
of  the  mother,  so  the  boys  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  They  did 
not  look  upon  their  life  as  burdensome. 
They  did  not  feel  that  the  occupation  of 
a  farmer  was  less  honourable  than  any 
other.  The  merchant's  shop  did  not 
possess  more  attraction  than  the  barn. 
Fine  clothfs  were  neither  so  durable 
nor  so  cheap  as  home-made  suits. 
Fashionable  tailors  did  not  exist  ta 
lure  them  into  extravagance,  and  the 
town-bred  dandy  had  not  broken  loose 
to  taint  them  with  his  follies.  Their 
aspirations  did  not  lead  into  ways  of 
display  and  idleness,  or  their  associa- 
tion to  bad  habits.  They  were  content 
to  work  as  their  fathers  had  done,  and 
their  aim  was  to  become  as  examplary 
and  respected  as  they  were.  It  was  in 
such  a  school  and  under  such  masters 
that  the  foundation  of  Canadian  pros- 
perity was  laid,  and  it  is  not  gratifying 
to  the  thoughtful  mind,  after  the  survey 
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3uch  a  picture,  to  find,  that  although 
our  material  prosperity  in  the  space  of 
fifty  years  has  been  marvellous,  we  have 
been  gradually  departing  from  the  ster- 
ling example  set  us  by  our  progenitors, 
for  twenty  years  at  least.  '  Dead  files ' 
of  extravagance  have  found  their  way 
into  the  *  ointment '  of  domestic  life, 
and  their  '  savour '  is  being  keenly 
felt.  In  our  haste  to  become  rich  we 
have  abandoned  the  old  road  of  honest 
industry  :  to  acquire  it  and  in  our  anx- 
iety to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  we  have 
cast  behind  us  those  principles  which 
give  tone  and  value  to  position.  We  are 
not  like  the  Isi-aelites  who  longed  for 
the  "  flesh  pots  "  they  had  left  behind 
in  Egypt ;  yet  when  we  look  around,  it 
is  difiicult  to  keep  back  the  question 
put  by  the  Ecclesiast,  '  What  is  the 
cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these,'  and  the  answer  we  think 
is  not  difiicult  to  find.  Our  daughters 
are  brought  up  now  like  tender  plants, 
more  for  ornament  than  use.  The  prac- 
tical lessons  of  life  are  neglected  for  the 
superficial.  We  send  our  sons  to  col- 
lege, and  there  they  fly  from  the  fos- 
tering care  of  home ;  they  crowd  into 
our  towns  and  cities,  sometimes  to  rise, 
it  is  true,  but  more  frequently  to  fail 
and  become  worthless  members  of  so- 
ciety. Like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  we 
ourselves  have  let  the  substance  drop 
while  our  gaze  has  been  glamoured  by 
the  shadow. 

Early  in  July  the  haying  began. 
The  mowers  were  expected  to  be  in  the 
meadow  by  sunrise,  and  all  through  the 
day  the  rasp  of  their  whetstones  could 
be  heard,  as  they  dexterously  drew 
them  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  hand 
along  one  side  of  the  scythe  and  then 
the  other,  and  then  they  went  swing- 
ing across  the  field,  the  waving  grass 
falling  rapidly  before  their  keen  blades 
and  dropping  in  swathes  at  their  side. 
The  days  were  not  then  divided  ofi"into 
a  stated  number  of  working  hours.  The 
rule  was  to  commence  with  the  morn- 
ing light  and  continue  as  long  as  they 
could  see.  Of  course  men  had  to  eat 
in  those  days  as  well  as  now,  and  the 


blast  of  the  old  tin  dinner  horn  fell  on 
the  ear  with  more  melodioussoimdthan 
the  grandest  orchestra  to  the  musical 
enthusiast.  Even  '  Old  Gray  '  when  I 
followed  the  plough  used  to  give  an- 
swer to  the  cheerful  wind  of  the  horn 
by  a  loud  whinny  and  stop  in  the  fur- 
row, as  if  to  say,  '  there  now,  off  with 
my  harness,  and  let  us  to  dinner.'  If  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  I  had  considerable  trouble  to  get 
the  old  fellow  to  go  on  to  the  end. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  in  this  con- 
nection about  '  Old  Gray,'  and  why  he 
was  always  called  '  Old  Gray '  is  more 
than  I  know,  his  colour  could  not  have 
suggested  the  name  for  he  was  a  bright 
roan,  almost  a  bay.  This  reminds  me 
of  a  little  nephew,  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
my  sons,  saying,  as  a  ])it  of  news,  '  his 
father  had  just  bought  a  new  horse, 
which  was  not  a  horse  but  a  colt.' 
Well  '  Old  Gray '  was  no  ordinary- 
horse;  he  was  by  no  means  a  pretty  ani- 
mal, beingraw  boned,  and  never  seemed 
to  be  in  first-rate  condition,  but  he  was 
an  animal  of  remarkable  sagacity,  of 
great  endurance,  and  a  fleet  trotter. 
When  my  father  began  the  world  for 
himself  he  was  a  part  of  his  chattels, 
and  survived  his  master  several  years. 
Father  drove  him  twice  to  Little  York 
one  winter,  a  distance  of  over  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  accomplishing  the 
trip  both  times  inside  of  a  week.  He 
never  would  allow  a  team  to  pass  him. 
It  was  customary  in  those  days,  partic- 
ularly with  youngsters  in  the  winter, 
to  turn  out  and  run  by,  and  many  such 
races  I  have  had,  but  the  moment  a 
team  turned  their  heads  out  of  the 
track  to  pass  '  Old  Gray,'  he  was  ofl' 
like  a  shot,  and  you  might  as  well  try 
to  hold  a  locomotive  with  pins  as  him 
with  an  ordinary  bit.  He  was  skittish 
and  often  ran  away.  On  one  occasion, 
when  I  was  quite  young,  he  run  oflfwith 
father  and  myself  in  a  single  waggon. 
We  were  both  thrown  out  and  our  feet 
becoming  entangled  in  the  lines,  we 
were  dragged  some  distance,  the  wheel 
passed  over  my  head  and  cut  it  so  that 
it  bled  freely,  but  the  wound  was  not 
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serious  ;  my  father  was   badly  hurt. 
After  a  while  we  started  for  home,  and 
before  we  reached  it,  the  old  scamp 
got  frightened  at  a  log  and  set  oft'  full 
tilt ;  again  father  was  thrown  out  and 
I   tipped  over  on  the  bottom  of  the 
waggon.     Fortunately,  the  shafts  gave 
way  and  let  him  loose  when  he  stopped : 
father  was  carried  home  and  did  not 
leave  the  house  for  a  long  time.     I 
used  to  ride  him  to  school  in  the  win- 
ter and  had  gi-eat  sport  sometimes  by 
getting  boys  on  behind  me,  and  when 
they  were  not  thinking  I  would  touch 
'  Old  Gray  '  under  the  tiank  with  my 
heel,  which  would  make  him  spring 
as  though  he  were  shot,  and  off  the 
boys  would  tumble  in  the  snow  ;  when 
I  reached  school  I  tied  up  the  reins 
and  let  him  go  home.      I  do  not  think 
he  ever  had  an  equal  for  mischief,  and 
for  the  last  years  we  had  him  we  could 
do  nothing  with  him.      He  was  per- 
petually getting  into  the  fields  of  grain 
or  barn  and  leading  all  the  other  cattle 
with  him.      We  used  to  hobble  him  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  but  he  would  manage 
to  push  or  rub  dowu  the  fence  at  some 
weak  point,  and  unless  his  nose  was 
fastened  down  almost  to  the  ground  by 
a  chain  from  his  head  to  the  hind  leg, 
he  would  let  down  the  bars  or  open  all 
the  gates  in  the  place.      There  was  not 
a  door  about  the  barn,  if  he  could  get 
at  the  latch,  but  he  would  open,  and 
if   the  key   was  left  in   the   granary 
door  he   would  unlock  that.     If  left 
standing  he  was  sure  to  get  his  head- 
stall off,  and  we  had  to  get  a  halter  made 
specially  for  him.     He  finally  became 
such  a  perpetual  torment  that  we  sold 
him,  and  we  all  had  a  good  cry  when 
the  old  horse  went  away. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  was  well  up,  and 
our  tasks  about  the  house  over,  our 
part  of  this  new  play  in  the  hayfield 
began,  and  with  a  fork  or  long  stick 
we  followed  up  the  swathes  and  spread 
them  out  nicely,  so  that  the  grass 
would  dry.  In  the  afternoon  it  had 
to  be  raked  up  into  winnows,  work  in 
which  the  girls  often  joined  us,  and 
after  tea  one  or  two  of  the  men  cocked 


it  lip,  while  we  raked  the  ground  cleara 
after  them.  If  the  weather  was  clear 
and  dry  it  would  be  left  out  for  several 
davs  before  it  was  drawn  into  the 
barn  or  stacked,  but  often  it  was 
housed  as  soon  as  dry. 

Another  important    matter    which 
claimed  the  farmer's  attention  at  this 
time  was  the  preparation  of  his  sum- 
mer fallow  for  fall  wheat.   The  ground 
was  first  broken  up  after  the  spring 
sowing  was  over,  and  about  hay  time 
the  second  ploughing  had  to  be  done, 
to  destroy  weeds,  and  get  the  land  in 
proper  order,  and  in  August  the  last 
ploughing  came,  and  about  the  first  of 
September  the  wheat  was  sown.      It 
almost  always  happened,  too,  that  there- 
were  some  acres  of  wood-land  that  had 
been  chopped  over  for  fire  wood  and 
timber,  to  be  cleaned  up.     Logs  and 
bush  had  to  be  collected  into  piles  and 
burnt.    On  new  farms  this  was  heavy 
work.    Then  the  timber  was  cut  down 
and  ruthlessly  given  over  to  the  fire. 
Logging  bees  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, when  the  neighbours  turned  out 
with  their  oxen  and  logging  chains, 
and  amid  the  ring  of  the  axe,  the  shout- 
ing of    drivers  and  men   with  their 
handspikes,  the  great  logs  were  rolled 
up  one  upon  another  into  huge  heaps,, 
and  left  for  the  fire  to  eat  them  out  of 
the  way.     When  the  work  was  done,, 
all  hands  proceeded  to  the  house,  grim: 
and  black  as  a  band  of  sweeps,  where, 
with  copious  use  of   soap  and  water, 
they  brought  themselves  back  to  their 
normal  condition,  and  went  in  and  did 
justice    to    the    supper   prepared    for 
them. 

In  August  the  wheat  fields  were 
ready  for  the  reapers.  This  was  the 
great  crop  of  the  year.  Other  grain, 
was  grown,  such  as  rye,  oats,  peas, 
barley,  and  corn,  V)ut  principally  for 
feeding.  Wheat  was  the  farmer's  main, 
dependence,  it  was  his  staff  of  life,  and 
his  current  coin.  A  good  cradler  would 
cut  about  five  acres  a  day,  and  an  ex- 
pert with  the  rake  would  follow  and 
bind  up  what  he  cut.  There  were  men: 
who  would  literally  walk  through  the- 
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grain  with  a  cradle,  and  then  two  men 
were  required  to  follow.  My  father 
had  no  superior  in  swinging  the  cradle, 
and  when  the  golden  grain  stood  thick 
and  straight,  he  gave  two  smart  men 
all  they  could  do  to  take  up  what  he 
put  down.  Again,  the  younger  fry 
came  in  for  their  shai-e  of  the  work, 
which  was  to  gather  the  sheaves  and 
put  them  in  shocks.  These,  after  stand- 
ing a  sufficient  time,  were  brought  in- 
to the  barn  and  mowed  away,  and 
again  the  girls  often  gave  a  helping 
hand  both  in  the  field  and  the  barn. 
In  all  these  tasks  good  M'ork  was  ex- 
pected. My  father  was,  I  have  said 
before,  a  pushing  man,  and  '  thorough  ' 
in  all  he  undertook.  His  motto  was 
with  his  men,  '  follow  me,'  and  '  any- 
thing that  is  worth  doing,  is  woi'th 
doing  well,'  and  this  latter  rule  was 
always  enforced.  The  ploughers  had 
to  throw  their  furrows  neat  and 
straight.  When  I  got  to  be  a  strong 
lad,  I  could  strike  a  furrow  across  a 
iield  as  straight  as  an  arrow  with  the 
old  team,  and  took  pride  in  throwing 
my  furrows  in  uniform  precision.  The 
mowers  had  to  shear  the  land  close 
and  smooth.  The  rakers  threw  their 
winnows  straight,  and  the  men  placed 
their  hay-cocks  at  equal  distances,  and 
of  a  uniform  size,  and  so  in  the  grain 
field,  the  stubble  had  to  be  cut  clean 
and  even,  the  sheaves  well  bound  and 
shocked  in  straight  rows,  with  ten 
sheaves  to  the  shock.  It  was  really  a 
pleasure  to  inspect  his  fields  when  the 
work  was  done.  Skill  was  required 
to  load  well  and  also  to  mow  away, 
the  object  being  to  get  the  greatest 
number  of  sheaves  in  the  smallest 
space.  About  the  first  of  September 
the  crops  were  in,  the  barns  filled  and 
surrounded  with  stacks  of  hay  and 
grain. 

My  father  was  admitted  to  be 
the  best  farmer  in  the  district.  His 
farm  was  a  model  of  good  order  and 
neatness.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
devote  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  his  stock,  and  was  always  on  the 
look  out  for  improved  implements  or 


new  ideas,  which,  if  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, he  was  the  first  to  utilize. 

There  is  always  something  for  a 
pushing  farmer  to  do,  and  there  are 
always  rainy  days  through  the  season 
when  out-door  work  comes  to  a  stand. 
At  such  times  my  father  was  almost 
always  found  in  his  workshop,  either 
making  pails  or  tul)S  for  the  house,  or 
repairing  his  tools  or  making  new 
ones.  At  other  times  he  would  turn 
his  attention  to  dressing  the  flax  he 
had  stowed  away,  and  getting  it  ready 
for  spinning.  The  linen  for  bags  and 
the  house  was  then  all  home  made^ 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  with 
such  facilities  at  hand  my  ingenuity 
would  not  develop.  One  day  I  ob- 
served a  pot  of  red  paint  on  the  work- 
bench, and  it  struck  me  that  the  tools 
would  look  much  better  if  I  gave  them, 
a  coat  of  paint.  The  thought  was 
hardly  conceived  before  it  was  put  into 
execution,  and  in  a  short  time  planes^ 
saws,  augers.  Arc,  were  carefully  coat- 
ed over  and  set  aside  to  dry.  Father 
did  not  see  the  thing  in  the  same  light 
I  did.  He  was  very  much  displeased, 
and  I  was  ]iunished.  After  this  I 
turned  my  attention  to  water-wheels, 
waggons,  boats,  boxes,  ifcc,  and  in. 
time  got  to  be  quite  an  expert  with 
tools,  and  could  make  almost  anything 
out  of  wood.  While  children,  although 
we  had  to  drive  cows,  feed  the  calves, 
bring  in  wood  and  all  that,  we  had  our 
amusements,  simple  and  rustic  enough 
it  is  true,  but  we  enjoyed  them,  and 
all  the  more  because  our  parents  en- 
tered into  our  play  very  often. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  enjoyment  as 
well  as  rest.  There  were  but  few 
places  of  public  worship,  and  those 
were  generally  far  apai-t.  In  most  cases 
the  school-house  or  barn  served  the 
purpose.  There  were  two  meeting- 
houses— this  was  the  term  always  used 
then  for  places  of  worship — a  few  miles, 
from  our  place  onHaybay.  The  Metho- 
dist meeting-house  was  the  first  place 
built  for  public  worship  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, and  was  used  for  that  pui-pose  un- 
til a  few  yeai'S  ago.      It  is  now  gone, 
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and  even  the  place  wliere  it  stood,  I 
believe,  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
bay.  The  other,  a  Qiiakei-  meeting- 
house, built  some  years  later,  is  still 
standing.  It  was  used  as  a  barrack  by 
the  Glengarry  regiment  in  1812,  a  part 
of  which  regiment  was  quartered  in 
the  neighbourhood  about  that  time. 
The  men  left  their  bayonet  marks  in 
the  old  posts.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  horses  were  brought  up  and  put  to 
the  lumber  waggon  (why  called  '  lum- 
ber Avaggon '  I  do  not  know),  the  only 
carriage  known  then.  The  family,  all 
arrayed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  the  spacious  ve- 
hicle, and  drove  away.  At  that  time, 
and  for  a  good  many  years  after,  whe- 
ther in  the  school-house  or  meeting- 
house, the  men  sat  on  one  side,  and 
the  women  on  the  other,  in  all  places 
of  worship.  The  sacred  bond  which 
had  been  instituted  by  the  Creatoi- 
himself  in  the  Gaixlen  of  Eden,  'There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh,'  did  not  seem 
to  harmonize  with  that  custom,  for 
when  they  went  up  to  His  house, 
they  separated  at  the  door.  It  would 
have  been  thought  a  very  improper 
thing ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  a  married  couple  had  pre- 
sumed to  take  a  seat  side  by  side,  the 
good  brothers  and  sisters  would  have 
put  them  out  of  doors — so  deeply 
rooted  are  the  prejudices  in  matters 
of  religious  belief,  and  that  they  are 
the  most  difficult  to  remove,  the 
iistory  of  the  past  confirms  through 
all  the  ages.  This  custom  prevailed 
for  many  yeai-s  after.  When  meet- 
ing was  over,  it  was  customary  to  go 
to  some  friends  to  dinner  and  make, 
as  used  to  be  said,  a  visit,  or  what  was 
.equally  as  pleasant,  father  or  mother 
"would  ask  some  old  acquaintances  to 
•come  home  with  us.  Sunday  in  all 
seasons,  ami  more  paiticularly  in  the 
summei-,  was  the  grand  visiting  day 
with  old  and  young.  I  do  not  state 
this  out  of  any  disrespect  for  the  Sab- 
bath.    I  think  I  venerate  it  as  niuch 


as  anyone,  but  I  am  simply  recording 
facts  as  they  then  existed.  The  people 
at  that  time,  as  a  rule,  were  not  reli- 
gous,  but  they  were  moral  and  anxious 
for  greater  religious  advantages.  There 
were  not  many  preachers,  and  these  had 
such  extended  fields  of  labour  that 
their  appointments  were  irregular  and 
often  like  '  Angels'  visits,  few  and  far 
between.'  They  could  not  ignore  their 
social  instincts  altogether,  and  this 
was  the  only  day  when  the  toil  and 
nioil  of  work  was  put  aside  ;  they 
first  went  to  meeting  when  there  was 
any,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  friendly  intercourse  and  enjoyment. 
People  used  to  come  to  Methodist 
meeting  for  miles,  and  particularly  on 
quarterly  meeting  day.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  fourteen  young  people 
who  were  crossing  the  bay  in  a  skift", 
on  their  way  to  the  meeting,  were  up- 
set near  the  shore  and  drowned.  Some 
years  later  the  missionary  meeting 
possessed  great  atti-action,  when  a  de- 
putation composed  of  Egerton  Ryer- 
son  and  Peter  Jones,  with  his  Indian 
curiosities,  drew  the  people  in  such 
numbers  that  half  of  them  could  not 
get  into  the  house. 

There  were  a  good  many  Quakers, 
and  as  my  father's  people  belonged  to 
that  body,  we  frequently  went  to  their 
meeting,  and  the  broad  brims  on  one 
side,  with  the  scoop  bonnets  on  the 
other^  used  to  excite  my  curiosity,  but 
I  did  not  like  to  sit  still  so  long. 
Sometimes  not  a  word  would  be  said, 
and  after  an  hour  of  profound  silence, 
two  of  the  old  men  on  one  of  the  up- 
per seats  would  shake  hands,  then  a 
general  shaking  of  hands  ensued  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  and  meeting 
was  out. 

Our  old  family  carriage — the  lum- 
ber waggon — revives  many  pleasant 
recollections.  Many  long  rides  were 
taken  in  it  both  to  mill  and  market, 
and  sometimes  I  have  curled  myself 
up  and  slept  far  into  the  night  in  it 
while  waiting  for  my  grist  to  be 
ground  so  I  could  take  it  home.  But 
it  was  not  used  by  the  young  folks  as 
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sleighs  were  in  the  winter.  It  was  a 
staid,  family  vehicle,  not  suited  to 
mirth  or  love-making.  It  was  too 
noisy  for  that,  and  on  a  rough  road, 
no  very  uncommon  thing  then,  one 
was  shaken  up  so  thoi-oughly,  that 
there  was  but  little  room  left  for  sen- 
timent. Later,  lighter  waggons,  and 
very  much  more  comfortable,  were 
Msed.  The  eliptic  or  steel  spring  did 
not  come  into  use  until  about  1840. 
I  remember  my  grandfather  starting 
off  for  New  York  in  one  of  these  light 
one-horse  waggons;  I  do  not  know  how 
long  he  was  gone,  but  he  made  the 
journey  and  returned  safely.  Long 
journeys  by  land  were  made  princi- 
pally in  summer  on  horse  back,  both 
by  men  and  women.  And  the  horse 
was  also  the  young  peoples'  only  ve- 
hicle at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
girls  were  usually  good  riders  and 
■could  gallop  away  as  well  on  the  bare 
back  as  in  the  side-saddle.  A  cousin 
of  my  father's  several  times  made 
journeys  from  one  to  two  hundred 
miles  on  horseback,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion carried  her  infant  son  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  a  feat  the 
women  of  to-day  would  consider  im- 
possible. 

The  early  fall  then,  as  now,  was  not 
the  least  pleasant  of  the  Canadian 
year.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
striking  beauty  of  our  woods  after 
the  frost  begins,  and  the  endless  vari- 
ety of  shade  and  colour  that  mingles 
with  such  pleasing  effect  in  every  land- 
scape. And  in  those  days  as  well  as 
now,  the  farmers'  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing winter.  His  market  staples  then 
consisted  of  wheat  or  flour,  pork  and 
potash.  The  other  products  of  his 
farm,  such  as  coarse  grain,  were  used 
by  himself.  Butter  and  eggs  were  al- 
most valueless  save  on  his  own  table. 
The  skins  of  his  sheep,  calves  and  beef 
cattle,  which  were  slaughtered  for  his 
own  use,  were  sent  to  the  tanners  who 
•dressed  them  on  shares,  the  balance 
was  brought  home  to  be  made  up  into 
boots,  harness  and   mittens.     Wood, 


which  afterwards  came  into  demand 
for  steam  purposes,  was  worthless. 
Sawn  lumber  was  not  wanted  except 
for  home  use,  and  the  shingles  that 
covered  the  buildings  were  split  and 
made  Vjy  the  farmer  himself. 

If  the  men  had  logging-bees  and 
other  bees  to  help  them  on  with  their 
work,  the  women  had  bees  of  a  more 
social  and  agreeaVjle  type  as  a  set-off. 
Among  these  were  quilting  bees,  when 
the  women  and  girls  of  the  neighbour- 
hood assembled  in  the  afternoon  and 
turned  out  those  skilfully  and  often 
artistically  made  rugs,  so  comfortable 
to  lie  under  during  the  cold  winter 
nights.  There  was  often  a  great  deal 
of  sport  at  the  close  of  one  of  these 
social,  industrial  gatherings.  When 
the  men  came  in  from  the  field  to 
supper,  some  luckless  wight  was  sure 
to  be  caught  and  tossed  up  and  down 
in  the  quilt  amid  the  laugh  and  shouts 
of  the  company.  But  of  all  the  bees, 
the  apple-bee  was  the  chief.  In  these 
old  and  young  joined.  The  boys 
around  the  neighbourhood,  with  their 
home-made  apple  machines,  of  all 
shapes  and  designs,  would  come  poui*- 
ing  in  with  their  girls  early  in  the 
evening.  The  large  kitchen,  with  its 
sanded  floor  and  split-bottomed  chairs 
ranged  round  the  room  with  large 
tubs  of  apples,  and  in  the  centre  the 
cleanly-scrubbed  pine  table  filled  with 
wooden  trays,  and  tallow  candles  in  tin 
candlesticks  made  an  attractive  pic- 
ture which  had  for  its  setting  the  mo- 
ther and  girls  all  smiles  and  good  na- 
ture, receiving  and  pleasing  the  com 
pany.  Now  the  work  begins  amidst 
laughter  and  mirth  ;  the  boys  toss  the 
peeled  apples  away  from  their  machines 
in  rapid  numbers,  and  the  girls  catch 
them;  and  with  their  knives  quarter 
and  core  them,  while  others  string  them 
with  needles  on  long  threads,  and  tie 
them,  so  that  they  can  be  hung  up  to 
dry.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  done  the 
room  is  cleared  for  supper,  after  which 
the  old  folks  retire  and  the  second  and 
most  pleasing  part  of  the  performance 
begins.     These   after-scenes  were  al- 
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ways  entei-ed  into  with  a  spirit  of  fun 
and  honest  abandon  tnily  i-efreshing. 
Where  dancing  was  not  objected  to, 
a  rustic  fiddler  would  be  spirited  in  by 
some  of  the  youngsters  as  the  sport 
began.  The  dance  was  not  that  lan- 
guid sort  of  thing  toned  down  by  mo- 
dern refinement  to  a  sliding  easy  mo- 
tion round  the  room,  and  which  for 
the  lack  of  conversational  accomplish- 
ments is  made  to  do  duty  for  want  of 
wit.  Full  of  life  and  vigour,  they  danced 
for  the  real  fun  of  the  thing.  The  quick 
and  inspiriting  strains  of  the  music 
sent  them  spinning  round  the  room, 
and  amid  the  rush  and  whirl  of  the 
flying  feet  came  the  sharp  voice  of  the 
fiddler  as  he  fiourished  his  bow  : 
'  right  and  left,  balance  to  your  pard- 
ner,  cross  hands,  swing  your  pardner, 
up  and  down  tlie  middle,'  and  so  on 
through  reel  after  reel.  Some  of  the 
boys  would  perform  a  pas  seid  with 
more  energy  than  grace,  but  it  was  all 
the  same,  the  dancing  master  had  not 
been  abroad  ;  the  tiddler  put  life  in 
their  heels  ,  and  they  let  them  play. 
Frequently  there  was  no  musician  to 
be  had,  then  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  the  musical  voices  of  the  girls, 
assisted  with  combs  covered  with  pa- 
per, or  the  shrill  notes  of  some  expert 
at  whistling.  It  often  happened  that 
the  old  people  objected  to  dancing, 
and  then  the  company  resorted  to 
plays  of  which  there  were  a  great 
variety,  'Button,  Button  whose  got  the 
Button;  Measuring  Tape;  Going  to 
Rome ;  Ladies  Slipper :'  all  pretty  much 
of  the  same  character,  and  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  boys,  when  they  af- 
forded a  chance  to  kiss  the  girls. 

As  time  wore  on,  however,  and 
contact  with  the  outer  world  became 
easier  and  more  frequent,  the  refine- 
ments of  advancing  civilization  found 
their  way  gradually  into  the  country, 
and  changed  the  amusements  as  well 
as  the  long  established  habits  of  the 
people.  An  isolated  community  like 
that  which  stretched  along  the  fron- 
tier of  our  Province,  cut  off  from  the 
older  and  more  advanced   stasres    of 


society,  or  holding  but  brief  and  ir- 
regular communication  with  it.  could 
not  be  expected  to  keep  up  with  the 
march  of  either  social  or  intellectual 
improvement,  and  although  the  mo- 
dern may  turn  up  his  nose  as  he  looks 
back,  and  affect  contempt  at  the 
amusements  which  fell  across  our 
paths  like  gleams  of  sunlight  at  the 
break  of  day,  and  call  them  rude  and 
indelicate,  they  must  not  forget  that 
we  were  not  hedged  about  by  cocven- 
tionalities,  nor  were  we  slaves  to  the 
caprice  of  fashion.  We  were  free  sons 
and  daughters  of  an  upright,  sturdy 
parentage,  with  pure  and  honest 
hearts  throbbing  under  rough  exteri- 
ors, and  the  very  girls  who  did  not 
blush  at  a  hearty  kiss  from  our  lips 
were  as  pure  as  the  snow,  became  orna- 
ments in  higher  and  brighter  circles  of 
society,  and  mothers  the  savour  of 
whose  virtues  and  maternal  affection 
rise  before  our  memoiy  like  a  per- 
petual incense. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  religious 
world  is  opposed  to  dancing,  nor  in 
this  recital  of  country  life  as  it  then 
existed  do  I  wish  to  be  considered  an 
advocate  of  this  amusement.  I  joined 
in  the  sport  then  with  as  much  eager- 
ness and  delight  as  one  could  do.  I 
learned  to  step  off  on  the  light  fantas- 
tic toe,  as  many  another  Canadian  boy 
has  done,  on  the  barn  floor,  where, 
with  the  doors  shut,  I  went  sliding  up 
and  down,  through  the  middle,  bal- 
lancing  to  the  jjitch-fork,  turning 
round  the  old  fanning  mill,  then 
double-shutfling  and  closing  with  a 
profound  bow  to  the  splint-broom  in 
the  corner.  These  were  the  kind  of 
schools  our  accomplishments  were 
learned  in,  and,  whether  dancing  be 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  certain  the  incli- 
nation with  the  young  to  indulge  in  it 
is  about  as  universal  as  the  taint  of 
sin. 

The  young  people  then,  as  now, 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  get  married ; 
but  parsons  were  scarce,  and  it  did  not 
always  suit  them  to   wait  until  one 
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came  along.  To  remedy  this  difficulty 
the  Government  authorized  magis- 
trates to  perform  the  ceremony  for 
any  couple  who  resided  more  than 
eighteen  miles  from  any  church. 
There  were  hardly  any  chuiches,  and 
therefore  a  good  many  called  upon  the 
justice  to  put  a  finishing  touch  to  their 
happiness,  and  curious-looking  paii-s 
presented  themselves  to  have  the  knot 
tied.  One  morning  a  robust  young 
man  with  a  pretty,  blushing  girl  pre- 
sented themselves  at  my  father's 
door  and  were  invited  in.  They  were 
strangers,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  find  out  what  they  wanted ; 
but,  after  beating  about  the  bush,  the 
young  man  hesitatingly  said  they 
wanted  to  get  married.  They  were 
duly  tied,  and,  on  leaving,  I  was  ask- 
.<to  join  in  their  wedding  dinner, 
indj  though  some  distance  away,  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  joined  them. 
The  dinner  was  good  and  served  in 
the  plain  fashion  of  the  day.  After  it 
came  dancing,  to  the  music  of  a  couple 
of  fiddlers,  and  we  threaded  through 
reel  after  reel  until  nearly  daylight. 
On  another  occasion  a  goodly  com- 
pany gathered  at  a  neighbour's  house 
to  assist  at  the  nuptials  of  his  daugh- 
ter. The  ceremony  had  passed,  and 
we  were  collected  ai'ound  the  supper 
table,  the  old  man  had  spread  out  his 
hands  to  ask  a  blessing,  when  bang, 
bang,  went  a  lot  of  guns,  accompanied 
with  horns,  whistles,  tin  pans  and 
anything  and  everything  with  which 
a  noise  could  be  made.  A  simviltaneous 
shriek  went  up  from  the  girls,  and  for 
a  few  moments  the  confusion  was  as 
great  inside  as  out.  It  was  a  horrid 
din  of  discordant  sounds.  Conversa- 
tion at  the  supper-table  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  over  we  went  out  among  the 
boys  who  had  come  to  charivari  us. 
There  were  perhaps  fifty  of  them, 
with  blackened  faces  and  ludicrous 
dresses,  and  when  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom showed  themselves,  and  re- 
ceived their  congratulations  they  went 
their  way,  and  left  us  to  enjoy  our- 


selves in  peace.  It  was  after  this^ 
manner  the  young  folks  wedded. 
There  was  but  little  attempt  at  dis- 
play. No  costly  trousseau,  no  wed- 
ding tours.  A  night  of  enjoyment 
with  friends,  and  the  young  couple  set 
out  at  once  on  the  practical  journey 
of  life. 

One  of  our  favourite  sports  in  those  / 
days  was  coon  (short  name  for  racoon) 
hunting.  This  only  lasted  during  the 
time  of  green  corn.  The  racoon  is 
particularly  fond  of  corn  before  it 
hardens,  and  if  unmolested  will  de- 
stroy a  good  deal  in  a  short  time. 
They  always  visit  the  corntiekl  at 
night,  so  about  nine  o'clock  we  would 
set  off  with  our  dogs,  trained  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible  make  our  way  to  the  edge  of 
the  corn  and  then  wait  for  the  coons. 
If  the  field  was  not  too  large,  he  could 
easily  be  heard  breaking  down  the 
ears,  and  then  the  dogs  were  let  loose,, 
who  cautiously  and  silently  crept  to- 
wards the  unsuspecting  foe.  But  the 
shai'p  ears  and  keen  scent  of  the  ra- 
coon seldom  let  him  fall  into  the 
clutch  of  the  dogs,  without  a  scamper 
for  life.  The  coon  was  almost  always 
near  the  woods,  and  this  gave  him  a 
chance  to  escape.  As  soon  as  a  yelp 
was  heard  from  the  dogs,  we  knew 
the  fun  had  begun,  and  pushing  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  noise  we 
were  pretty  sure  to  find  our  dogs 
baffled  and  jumping  and  barking 
around  the  foot  of  a  tree  up  which 
Mr.  Coon  had  fled,  and  was  quietly 
looking  down  on  his  pursuers  from  a 
limb  or  crutch.  Our  movements  now 
were  guided  by  circumstances,  if  the 
tree  was  not  too  large,  one  of  us 
would  climb  it  and  dislodge  the  coon, 
or,  in  the  other  case,  cut  it  down.  The 
dogs  were  always  on  the  alert,  and 
the  moment  the  coon  touched  the 
ground  they  were  on  him.  We  used 
frequently  to  capture  two  or  three  of 
a  night.  The  skin  was  dressed  and 
made  into  caps  or  robes  for  the  sleigh. 
On  two  or  three  of  these  expeditions 
our  dogs  caught  a  Tartar  by  running 
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foul  of  a  coon  not  so  easily  disposed  of 
— in  the  shape  of  a  bear ;  and  then 
we  were  both  glad  to  decamp,  as  he 
was  rather  too  big  a  job  to  undertake 
in  the  night.  Bruin  was  fond  of 
young  corn,  but  he  and  the  wolves 
had  ceased  to  be  troublesome.  The 
latter  occasionally  made  a  raid  on  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  the  winter,  but  they 
were  watched  pretty  closely,  and  were 
trapped  or  shot.  There  was  a  govern- 
ment bounty  of  $4  for  every  wolf's 
head.  Another,  and  much  more  in- 
nocent sport,  was  netting  wild  pigeons 
after  the  wheat  had  been  taken  ofi". 
At  that  time  they  used  to  visit  the 
stubbles  in  large  flocks.  Our  mode  of 
procedure  was  to  build  a  house  of 
boughs  under  which  to  hide  ourselves. 
Then  the  ground  was  carefully  cleaned 
and  sprinkled  with  grain,  at  one  side 
of  which  the  net  was  set,  and  in  the 
centre  one  stool  pigeon,  secured  on  a 
perch  was  placed,  attached  to  which 
was  a  long  string  running  into  the 
house.  When  all  wys  ready  we  re- 
tired and  watched  for  the  flying 
pigeons,  and  whenever  a  flock  came 
within  a  seeing  distance  our  stool 
pigeon  was  raised  and  then  dropped  ; 
this  would  cause  it  to  spread  its  wings 
and  flutter,  which  attracted  the  flying 
birds,  and,  after  a  circle  or  two,  they 
would  swooj)  down  and  commence  to 
feed.  Then  the  net  was  sprung,  and 
in  a  trice  we  had  scores  of  pigeons 
xinder  it.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  this  method  of  capturing  pigeons 
practised  since.  If  we  captured  many 
we  took  them  home,  and  put  them 
where  they  could  not  get  away,  and 
took  them  out  as  we  wanted  them. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  Up- 
per Canada  had  been  settled  about 
forty-five  years.  A  good  many  of  the 
flrst  settlers  had  ended  tlieir  labours 
and  were  peacefully  i-esting  in  the 
quiet  grave-yard  ;  but  there  were 
many  left,  and  they  were  generally 
hale  old  people,  who  were  enjoying  in 
contentment  and  peace  the  evening  of 
their  days,  surrounded  by  their  chil- 
dren,   who  were  then  in  their  prime, 


and  their  grandchildren,  ruddy  and 
vigorous  plants,  shooting  \i])  rapidly 
around  them.  The  years  that  had 
fled  were  eventful  ones,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  new  country 
which  they  hud  founded.  '  The  little 
one  had  become  a  thousand,  and  a 
small  one  a  strong  nation.'  The  forest 
had  melted  away  before  the  force  of 
their  industry,  and  orchards  with  their 
russet  fruit,  and  fields  of  waving  corn, 
gladdened  their  hearts  and  tilled  their 
cellars  and  barns  with  abundance.  The 
old  log  house  which  had  been  their  shel- 
ter and  their  home  for  many  a  year  had 
disappeared,  or  was  converted  into  an 
out-house  for  cattle,  or  a  place  for 
keeping  their  implements  in  during 
winter,  and  now  the  commodious  and 
well-arranged  frame  one  had  taken  its 
place.  Large  barns  for  their  increas- 
ing crops  and  warm  sheds  to  protect 
the  cattle  had  gi'own  up  out  of  the 
rude  hovels  and  stables.  Everything 
around  them  betokened  thrift  and 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  com- 
fort. They  had  for  the  time  good 
schools,  where  their  children  could  ac- 
quire a  tolerable  education,  places  in 
which  they  could  assemble  and  wor- 
ship God  ;  merchants  from  whom  they 
could  purchase  such  articles  as  they 
required,  and  markets  for  their  pro- 
duce. The  changes  wrought  in  these 
forty-five  years  were  something  won- 
derful, and  to  no  class  of  persons  could 
these  changes  seem  more  surprising 
than  to  themselves,  and  certainly  no 
people  appreciated  more  fully  the  rich 
ripe  fruit  of  their  toil.  Among  the 
pleasantest  pictures  I  can  recall  are 
the  old  homes  in  which  my  boyhood 
was  passed.  I  hardly  know  in  what 
style  of  architecture  they  were  built ; 
indeed,  I  think  it  was  one  peculiar 
to  the  people  and  the  age, — strong, 
substantial  structures,  erected  more 
with  an  eye  to  comfort  than  show. 
They  were  known  afterwards  as  Dutch 
houses,  usually  one  storey  high,  and 
built  pretty  much  after  the  same 
model ;  a  parallelogram  with  a  wing 
at  one  end,  and  often   to  both.     The 
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roofs  were  very  steep,  with  a  row  of 
dormer  windows,  and  sometimes  two 
rows  looking  out  of  tlieir  broad  sides, 
to  give  light  to  the  chambers  and  sleep- 
ing rooms  up-stairs.  The  living  rooms 
were  generally  large,  with  low  ceil- 
ings, and  well  supplied  with  cup- 
boards, which  were  always  filled  with 
Vjlankets  and  clothing,  dishes,  and  a 
multitude  of  good  things  for  the  table. 
The  bed  rooms  were  always  small  and 
cramped,  but  they  were  sure  to  con- 
tain a  bed  which  required  some  inge- 
nuity, perhaps,  to  get  into  it,  owing 
to  its  height,  but  when  once  in,  the 
great  feather  tick  fitted  so  kindly  to  the 
weary  body,  and  the  blankets  over 
you  soon  wooed  your  attention  away 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  apart- 
ment. Very  often  the  roof  projected 
over,  giving  an  eliptic  shape  to  one 
side,  and  the  projection  of  about  six 
feet  formed  a  cover  for  a  long  stoop 
then  called,  but  which  now  a  days  would 
be  known  as  a  verandah.  This  was  no 
addition  to  the  lighting  of  the  rooms, 
for  the  windows  were  always  small, 
and  few  in  number.  The  kitchen 
usually  had  a  double  outside  door — 
that  is,  a  door  cut  cross  ways  through 
the  middle,  so  that  the  lower  part 
could  be  kept  shut,  and  the  upper  left 
open  if  necessary.  I  do  not  know 
what  particular  object  there  was  in 
this,  unless  to  let  the  smoke  out,  for 
chimneys  were  more  apt  to  smoke 
then  than  now,  or,  perhaps,  to  keep 
the  youngsters  in  and  let  in  fresh  air. 
Whatever  the  object  was,  this  was  the 
usual  way  the  outside  kitchen-door 
was  made,  with  a  wooden  latch  and 
leather  string  hanging  outside  to  lift 
it ;  this  was  easily  pulled  in,  and  then 
the  door  was  quite  secure  against  in- 
truders. The  barns  and  out-houses 
were  curiosities  in  after  years,  large 
buildings  with  no  end  of  tin)ber, 
and  all  roof,  like  a  great  box  with 
an  enormous  candle-extinguisher  set 
on  it.  But  houses  and  barns  are 
gone,  and  modern  structures  occupy 
their  places,  as  they  did  the  rough  log 
ones,  and  one  can  only   see  them   as 


they  are  photographed  in  the  memory 
Early  days  are  always  bright  to  life's, 
voyager,  and  though  time  has  crowded 
his  bark  far  out  on  its  turbulent  sea^ 
whatever  his  condition  may  have  been 
at  the  outset,  he  is  ever  wont  to  look 
back  with  fondness  to  the  scenes  of  his 
youth.  I  can  recall  days  of  toil  under 
a  burning  sun,  but  they  were  cheerful 
days  nevertheless.  There  was  always 
'  a  bright  spot  in  the  future  '  to  look 
forward  to,  which  moved  the  arm  and 
lightened  the  task.  Youth  is  buoyant,, 
and  if  its  feet  run  in  the  way  of  obedi- 
ence, it  will  leave  a  sweet  fragi-ance 
behind,  which  will  never  lose  its 
flavour.  The  days  I  worked  in  the 
harvest  field,  or  when  I  followed  the 
plough  whistling  and  singing  through 
the  houi's,  are  not  the  least  happy  re- 
collections of  the  past.  The  merry  song 
of  the  gii'ls  mingling  with  the  hum  of 
the  spinning  wheel  as  they  tripped 
backward  and  forward  to  the  cadence 
of  their  music,  drawing  out  miles  of 
thread,  reeling  it  into  skeins  which  the 
weaver's  loom  and  shuttle  was  to  turn 
into  thick  heavy  cloth,  or  old  grand- 
mother treading  away  at  her  little 
wheel,  making  it  buzz  as  she  drew  out 
the  delicate  fibres  of  flax  and  let  it  run 
up  the  spindle  a  fine  and  evenly 
twisted  thread,  with  which  to  sow  our 
garments  or  make  our  linen,  and 
mother  busy  as  a  bee  thinking  of  us 
all,  and  never  wearying  in  her  endeav- 
ours to  add  to  our  comfort,  are  pic- 
tures that  stand  out  clear  and  distinct, 
and  are  often  reverted  to  with  pleasure 
and  delight.  But  though  the  summer 
time  in  the  country  is  bright  and 
beautiful,  with  its  bi'oad  meadows 
waving  before  the  western  wind  like 
seas  of  green,  and  the  yellow  corn 
gleams  in  the  field  where  the  sun-burnt 
reapers  are  singing  ;  though  the 
flowers  shed  their  fragrance,  and  the 
breezesighssoftly  through  the  branches 
overhead  in  monotones,  but  slightly 
varied,  yet  sweet  and  soothing;  though 
the  wood  is  made  vocal  with  the  song 
of  birds,  and  all  nature  is  jocund  and 
bright,  the  winter,  strange  as  it  may 
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seem,  was  tlie  time  of  our  greatest  en- 
joyment ;  when  '  Old  Gray'  who  used 
to  scamper  with  me,  astride  his  bare 
back  down  the  lane,  stands  munching 
his  fodder  in  the  stall ;  when  the 
cattle  no  longer  lolling  or  browsing  in 
the  peaceful  shade,  moved  around  the 
barn-yard  with  humped  backs,  shaking 
their  heads  at  the  cold  north  wind  ; 
when  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
foliage  and  the  icicles  hung  in  fantastic 
rows  along  the  naked  branches,  glit- 
terin<y  like  jewels  in  the  sunshine,  or 
rattling  in  the  northern  blast ;  when 
the  ground  was  covered  deep  with  snow 
and  the  wind,  'driving  o'er  the  fields,' 
whirled  it  into  huge  drifts,  blocking 
up  the  doors  and  paths,  and  roads, 

'  The  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river  and  the 

heaven,  , 

And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden  s 

end;' 

when  the  frost  silvered  over  the 
window  panes,  or  crept  through  the 
cracks  and  holes,  and  fringed  them 
with  its  delicate  fret  work  ;  when  the 
storm  raged  and  howled  without,  and 

'  Shook  beams  and  rafters  as  it  passed,' 

within  happy  faces  were  gathered 
around  the  blazing  logs  in  the  old  fire- 
place. 

'  Shut  in  from  all  the  world  withou*-, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar, 
In  ijaffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat, 
The  frost  line  back  with  tropic  heat.' 


The  supper  has  been  cleared  away, 
and  upon  the  clean  white  table  is 
placed  a  large  dish  of  apples  and  a 
pitcher  of  cider.  On  either  end  stands 
a  tallow  candle  in  bright  brass  candle- 
sticks, with  an  extinguisher  attached 
to  each,  and  the  indispensable  snuffers 
and  tray.  Sometimes  the  fingers  were 
made  use  of  in  the  place  of  the  snuflTers ; 
but  it  was  not  always  satisfactory  to 
the  snufier,  as  he  sometimes  burned 
himself,  and  caused  him  to  snap  his 
fingers  to  get  rid  of  the  burning  wick. 
One  of  the  candles  is  appropriated  by 
father  who  is  quietly  reading  his  paper, 
for  we  had  newspapers  then,  but  they 
would  not  compare  very  favourably 
with  those  of  to-day,  and  we  only  got 
them  once  a  week.  Mother  is  darning 
socks.  Grandmother  is  making  the 
knitting  needles  fly,  as  though  all  her 
grandchildren  were  stockingless.  The 
girls  are  sewing  and  making  merry 
with  the  boys,  and  we  are  deeply  en- 
gaged with  our  lessons,  or  what  is 
more  likely  playing  fox  and  geese. 

'  What  matters  how  the  night  behaved ; 
What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved ; 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  glow. 


O  time  and  change  !  with  hau-  as  gray, 

As  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day, 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 

Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on, 

Ah  Ijrother  I  only  I  and  thou 

Are  left  of  all  the  circle  now— 

The  dear  home  faces  whereupon, 

The  fitful  fire-light  paled  and  shone. 

Henceforth  listen  as  we  will 

The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still.' 
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A  CANADIAN  BALLAD  OF  1813. 

r,y  FiDELis. 


rj^HE  sweet  June  moonlight  softly  fell 
--L      On  meadow,  wood,  and  stream, 
Wiiere,  'neath  the  crags  of  Queenston  Heights, 
The  green  waves  darkly  gleam. 

Alone  the  whip-poor-will's  sad  cry 
Blent  with  the  murmuring  pines. 

Save  where  the  sentry  paced  his  rounds 
Along  the  Yankee  lines. 

But,  in  one  lowly  cottage  home, 

Were  sorrow  and  dismay  ; — 
Two  troubled  watchers  might  not  sleep 

For  tidings  heard  that  day. 

Brave  James  Secord — no  craven  heart 

Beat  in  that  crippled  frame 
That  bore  the  scars  of  '  Queenston  Heights' — 

— Back  to  his  cabin  came. 

"With  tidings  of  a  secret  plan 

Fitzgibbon  to  surprise. 
As,  with  his  handful  of  brave  men. 

At  Beaver  Dam  he  lies  ; — 

For  Bcerstler,  with  seven  hundred  men, 

And  guns,  and  warlike  store, 
Will  steal  upon  our  outpost  there 

Guarded  by  scarce  two-score  ! 

Then  crushed  at  once,  as  it  must  be, 

Our  gallant  little  band  ! 
The  foe  will  press  to  force  the  heights 

And  sweep  the  conquered  land  ! 

Then  noble  Brock  had  died  in  vain  ! 

— If  but  Fitzgibbon  knew  ! — 
£ut  the  poor  cripple's  foot  is  stayed, 

Though  brave  his  heart  and  true. 
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Then  Mary,  bending  o'er  her  babes, 

Looked  up,  and  smiled  through  tears  ; — 

*  These  are  not  times  for  brave  men's  wives 
To  yield  to  woman's  fears  ! 

'  You  cannot  go  to  warn  our  men  ; — 
They  would  not  let  you  through  ; 
But,  if  they'll  let  a  woman  pass, 
This  errand  /will  do.' 

She  soothed  away  his  anxious  fears, — 

She  knew  the  forest  way  ; — 
She  put  her  trust  in  Him  who  hears 

His  children  when  they  pray. 

Soon  as  the  rosy  flush  of  dawn 
Glowed  through  the  purple  air, 

She  rose  to  household  tasks,  and  kissed 
Her  babes,  with  whispered  prayer. 

Then  to  her  faithful  cow  she  went ; 

— The  sentry  at  the  lines 
Forgot  to  watch,  as  both  were  lost 

Among  the  sheltering  pines. 

The  rising  sun's  first  golden  rays 
Glanced  through  the  forest  aisles 

And  lighted  up  its  sombre  depths 
With  changeful  golden  smiles. 

The  fragrant  odour  of  the  pines, — 
The  birds'  fresh  carols  sweet — 

Breathed  courage  to  the  trembling  heart 
And  strength  to  faltering  feet. 

And  on  she  pressed,  with  steadfast  tread. 

Her  solitary  way. 
Through  tangled  brake,  and  sodden  marsh, 

Through  all  the  sultry  day  ; — 

Though  for  the  morning  songs  of  birds, 
She  heard  the  wolf's  hoarse  cry. 

And  saw  the  rattle-snake  glide  forth 
From  ferny  covert  nigh. 

She  stopped  not  short  for  running  stream 
— The  way  found  by  the  will, — 

Nor  for  the  pleading  voice  of  friends 
At  fair  St.  David's  Mill. 
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The  British  sentry  heard  lier  tale 

And  cheered  her  on  her  way, 
But  bade  l)er  'ware  the  Indian  scouts 

That  in  the  covert  L-^y. 

Anon, — as  cracked  a  rotten  bough, 

Beneath  her  wary  tread. 
She  heard  them  shouting  through  the  gloom- 

She  hoard  their  war-whoop  dread. 

But  quickly,  to  the  questioning  chief, 

She  told  her  errand  brave, — 
How  she  had  come  a  wearj'  way 

Fitzgibbon's  men  to  save. 

The  red-skin  heard  and  kindly  looked 
Upon  the  pale-faced  '  squaw  ; ' — 

Her  faithful  courage  touched  his  heart, 
Her  weary  look  he  saw. 

"*  Me  go  with  j'ou  ' — was  all  he  said, — 
His  warriors  waved  away, — 
And  led  her  safe  to  Beaver  Dam, 
Where  brave  Fitzgibbon  lay. 

"With  throbbing  heart  her  tale  she  told  ; 

Full  well  Fitzgibbon  knew 
How  great  the  threatened  danger  was, 

If  such  a  tale  were  true  ! 

Then  to  De  Haren  swift  he  sent 

To  call  him  to  his  side, — 
And  all  the  moon-lit  summer  night, 

Swords  clash  and  troopers  ride, — 

AVhile  IMary,  in  a  farm-house  near, 

In  dreamless  slumber  lay, 
And  woke  to  find  her  gallant  friends 

Had  fought  and  gained  the  day  ! 

If  e'er  Canadian  conrage  fail, 

Or  loyalty  grow  cold, 
Or  nerveless  grow  Canadian  hearts, 

Then  be  the  story  told, — 

How  woman's  will  and  woman's  wit 

Then  played  its  noblest  part, 
— How  British  valour  saved  the  land. 

And  woman's  dauntless  heart  ' 
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BY    REV.    CHARLES     PELHAM   MULVANY,    M.A.,    TORONTO. 


A  ITHEX  a  famous  sceptical  writer 
VV     insisted  on  his  servants  attend- 
ing church,  '  in  order  to  secure  his  sil- 
ver spoons,'  he  bore  testimony  in  some 
sort  to  the  value  of  belief  as  a  working 
motive  for  morality.   During  the  late 
visit  toToronto  of  a  noted  Agnostic  as- 
sailant of  what  many  people  still  hold 
sacred,  when  the  intolerant  fanaticism 
of   a  few  gave  notoriety  to  lectures 
which  shewed  no  originality  and  little 
talent  beyond  the  smartness  which  can 
raise  a  laugh  at  a  broad  caricature  of 
Christianity,  there  appeared  in  Grip  a 
*  suggested  peroration  '  to  the  lecture 
in    question,    which    I    quote    from 
memory.      *  There    is    another    point 
which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  :  Does 
Christianity   or  does    Atheism   make 
people  better  or  happier  1     This  point 
you  will  have  to  decide  for  yourselves, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,   and  you  will 
have   to    decide    it    on    quite   other 
gi'ounds  than  the  smart  sayings  with 
which  I  have  been  amusing  you  for 
the  last  two  hours  !'  I  bon-ow   Grip's 
text,  and  I  should  like  to  consider  a 
few  points  in  which   it  seems  to  me 
that  Atheism,  or   the  pseudo-neutral 
Atheism  which  calls   itself   Agnosti- 
cism, does  not  tend  to    make  society 
better   or  happier,  and   in    which    it 
is  therefore  reactionary,  immoral  (if, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  in  his   late  book 
on     the     subject     defines     morality, 
by    morality    is     meant    what    tends 
to    the  happiness   or  consen-ation  of 
the  race),  and   out  of  harmony  with 
the  truth  and  nobleness  of  human  life. 
And  I   should  like  to  premise  a  few 
*  guesses  at  truth  '  with   reference  to 
the   present  state  of  controversy  be- 
tween Faith  and  Agnosticism. 


I.  Many    of    the    ablest    sceptical 
writers  base   their  contemptuous  re- 
jection   of   religion    on   a    somewhat 
wholesale  and  intrepid   statement  of 
the  increasing   '  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent age'  to  reject  '  Supernaturalism.' 
It  is  shewn  how  the  once   universal 
belief  in  witchcraft  quietly  died  out 
with  the  spread  of  education  and  lib- 
eral ideas.     And    it  is  assumed  that 
'  Supernaturalism  '     is  a  delusion  un- 
dergoing a  similar  fate.     Of  coui-se,  it 
is  only  an   assumption   to  make  the 
'  tendency  of  the  age  '  to  believe  any- 
thing  the    measure    of   its  objective 
truth.   Still  we  may  concede  that '  the 
tendency  of  the  age'  is  to  discredit 
'  Supernatui'alism — if  by  Supernatur- 
alism is  meant  thaumatui-gic  ecclesias- 
ticism,'    church    intolerance,  i)ersecu- 
tion,    in   any  of  its  survivals.       Bat 
in  using  the  word  supernaturalism,  I 
mean  the  simplest  ultimate  form  of  re- 
ligious faith,  the  vanishing  point  at 
which  Theism  and   Agnosticism  part 
company;  thebelief  in  something  above 
and  beyond  '  Nature ;'  in  God,  the  life 
to  come,  and  moral  responsibility.   The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to   shew  that 
this  belief  in  the  supernatural,  far  from 
being  '  contrary  to  tlie  tendency  of  the 
age,'  is  in   thorough   harmony,  if  not 
with  its  surface  eddies,  at   least  with 
its  central  stream  ;  that  it  is  a  factor 
of  essential  value  to  much  that  makes 
civilization  stable,  and  progress  possi- 
ble, especially  in  the  peculiar  i-elations 
of  woman  to  modern  life.     To  prove 
this  is  not,  indeed,  to  pi'ove  the  truth 
of   Theism  ;  but  it   will    silence  one 
anathema  continually   fulminated  by 
Agnosticism,  in  the  assertion  so  often 
made  that  religion  is  no  longer  needed 
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for  human  life.  As  has  been  well 
said  in  the  May  '  Bystander,'  it  will 
prove  to  those  who  jeer  at  faith, 
that  it  is,  at  least,  '  too  soon  to  be 
insolent ;'  and  it  will,  at  least,  raise 
a  serious  presumption  against  the 
claims  of  Agnosticism  as  a  regulative 
system,  if  we  find  it  inconsistent  with 
the  most  imperative  needs  of  human 
happiness,  incompetent  to  guide  hu- 
man conduct. 

II.  Does  not  '  Agnosticism '  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  name  it  as- 
sumes ?  Were  it  true  to  the  statement 
that  matters  of  faith  are  not  matters 
of  gnosis  or  science,  there  are  few 
sane  thinkers,  surely  not  St.  Paul  or 
Bishop  Butler,  who  would  not  admit 
that  the  very  first  proposition  of  every 
creed,  the  '  Allah  il  Allah,'  cannot  be 
proved  like  a  proposition  in  science. 
But  under  a  name  which  connotes  neu- 
trality. Agnosticism  is  hostile  and  ag- 
gressive. Before  we  can  admit  that  the 
itinerant  Agnostic  lecturer  is  morally 
justified  in  assailing  with  the  easy  wea- 
pons of  invective  and  ridicule  a  system 
identified  with  our  moral  life,  with  the 
compensation  which  makes  existence 
brighter  to  the  pooi-,  to  the  failures, 
and  to  the  vanquished  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  especially  with 
the  ministrations  of  woman  in  mod- 
ern society  as  moulded  by  Chris- 
tianity,— before  we  can  admit  this,  we 
are  justified  in  asking  :  '  Has  Agnos- 
ticism anything  better  or  as  good  to 
give  for  what  it  would  take  away '? 
Has  it  any  logical  right  to  exclude 
faith  1  Has  it  a  better  promise  for 
the  morals  or  happiness  of  the  race  *? ' 

III.  First,  then,  has  Agnosticism 
any  logical  right  to  exclude  faith  ? 
Hume  said  as  a  sneei",  'Our  most  holy 
religion  is  founded  not  on  reason  but 
on  faith.'  But  this  is  exactly  what  all 
Theists  admit,  if  we  take  as  a  working 
definition  of  Reason,  '  the  action  of 
thought'  on  the  data  of  experience,  and 
of  Faith,  'the  action  of  thought  on  the 
pof-sibilities  which  transcend  exj)eri- 
ence. ' 

Admitting  that  as  a  matter  of  form- 


al logic  and  scientific  ;>/-oo/,  Kant  and 
Hume  have  shewn  the  invalidity  of 
the  Scholastic  arguments  for  the  being 
of  aGod,yet  the  argument  from  design 
is  in  a  degree  admitted  Vjy  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  his  latest  utterance, the  'Essays 
on  Religion,'  although  he  relegates  it 
from  the  region  of  proof,  that  isoignosis 
—of  reason,  to  the  region  of  probability,, 
that  is  of  faith.  So  viewed,  this  ar- 
gument from  design  certainly  harmon- 
izes with  the  whole  tendency  of  our 
nature.  The  instinct  which  seeks  and 
sees  a  personal  being  in  all  the  order  of 
nature  and  the  hierarchy  of  life  is  an. 
indestructible  one  ;  not  a  formal  de- 
monstration, but  a  belief  '  too  natural 
to  deceive,'  is  the  utterance  of  the 
oldest  poetry. 

'  Cceli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei,  et  firmamentum 
monstrat  opus  ejus.' 

IV.  In  connection  with  this  point  it 
is  worth  remembering  what  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  but  what  deserves, 
deep  and  mature  consideration  by 
those  who  study  the  systems  of  modern 
system-builders  :  that  no  evolution 
theoiy,  or  other  theory  purporting  to 
give  the  sequence  of  life  in  the  uni- 
verse, can  give  anything  but  sequence. 
It  cannot  supply  cause.  That  lies  for- 
ever outside  its  scope.  Nor  can  it 
possibly  forbid  our  faith  in  final 
causes.  We  may  accept  M.  Spencer's 
brilliant  and  attractive  panorama  of 
cosmical  history  as  a  true  account  of 
things,  from  the  primal  star-dust  to 
the  final  ice,  without  in  the  least 
touching  our  faith  in  design  or  a  de- 
signer. 

It  is  also  worth  recalling,  what  most 
sane  writers  on  the  religious  side  have 
pointed  out,  but  what  also  will  bear 
further  meditation,  that  a  theory  such 
as  Evolution,  accepted  as  it  seems  to 
be  at  present  by  most  educated  men, 
can  only  add  to  our  conception  of  a 
Being  who,  as  we  are  not  excluded 
from  believing,  stands  behind  this  mag- 
nificent procession  of  existence,  ivoui  I 
the  remote  ascidian  to  its  culmination 
and  crown  in  man.  Science  cannot    be 
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against  faith,  for  they  move  on  difier- 
ent  planes,  and  all  science  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us. 

V.  Also  let  us  remember  that,  as 
Spencer  and  others  have  shown,  Ag- 
nosticism has  little  to  urge  on  the 
other  side.  It  cannot  prove  a  negative. 
It  may  say.  Theism  is  an  uncertainty. 
Weadmit  it  isnotamatter  of  certainty, 
but  of  faith.  And  Agnosticism  has 
nothing  to  set  against  the  probabilities 
which  faith  accepts,  the  instincts  and 
social  needs  to  which  she  ministers, 
for  I  pass  over,  as  unworthy  of  any 
further  notice  than  a  reference  to 
Butler's  argument  from  our  ignorance 
of  the  whole  of  things,  such  mere 
declamation  as  that  of  the  lecturer 
alluded  to,  who  lately  objected  against 
the  Divine  government  that  he  could 
have  improved  upon  it  by  '  making 
good  health  catching ; '  which  seems 
borrowed  from  that  King  of  Castile 
who  said  that  he  could  have  suggested 
several  improvements,  had  he  been 
consulted  by  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

VI.  I  pass  to  the  further  question  : 
What  has  Agnosticism  to  give  us  in 
place  of  Faith  ?  Does  it  hold  out  any 
prospect  of  being  a  dynamic  force  for 
goodness  or  happiness '? 

That  Faith  is  pleasanter,  more  com- 
forting and  satisfying  than  Agnosti- 
cism, is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  its  ob- 
jective truth.  We  are  far  from  putting 
forward  the  argument  of  the  butler 
who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  fast- 
days  in  a  Ritualistic  family,  declared 
Jiis  preference  for  Protestantism  and 
beefsteaks.  But,  though  the  happi- 
ness of  a  religion  is  no  proof  of  its 
truth,  yet  the  compatibility  with  all 
that  is  most  liopeful,  most  happy  and 
noble  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
the  race,  is  so  far  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  our  acceptance  of  it ;  at 
least  it  gives  us  a  right  to  challenge 
the  action  of  the  lecturer  who  assails 
such  faith  in  the  name  of  a  sterile 
Agnosticism,  and  makes  it  our  duty 
to  remind  those  who,  perhaps  more 
from  fashion,  or  from  the  attraction 
of    popular     theories,    often     imper- 


fectly apprehended,  are  inclined  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  Agnosticism, 
how  great  a  sacrifice  they  must  be 
prepared  to  make. 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's  most  lucid 
and  suggestive  essay  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  shown  that  every  decline 
in  religious  belief  has  led  to  a  decline 
in  morals.  And  it  may  be  worth  our 
consideration  how  infinitely  more  than 
any  other  religion  that  has  ever  pre- 
vailed among  men,  Christianity  has 
entwined  itself  with  domestic  and 
social  life.  Paganism  was  a  political 
religion  ;  Judaism  a  tribal  faith  with 
temporal  rewards.  Christianity  is  a 
religion  of  compensation.  It  redresses 
the  inequalities  and  sorrows  of  life  by 
whispei'ing  its  secret  of  the  life  beyond. 
And  its  peculiar  creation  as  a  factor 
in  social  happiness  has  been  the 
ministration  of  woman.  The  Christian 
type  of  womanhood,  so  well  described 
by  Wordsworth,  is  difierentiated  from 
any  other  type  known  to  history. 
Christianity,  introducing  the  ideal  erf 
the  angel,  the  messenger  of  God,  the 
ministrant  of  consolation,  has  given 
us  the  type  which  is 

'  An  angel,  but  a  woman  too. ' 

The  last  number  of  the  Xineteenth 
Century  contains  a  remarkable  essay 
on  *  Woman  and  Agnosticism,'  by 
Mre.  Lathbury,  a  very  different  pro- 
duction, indeed,  from  some  of  those  in 
which  women  treat  of  the  rights  of 
women.  Calm,  clear,  and  in  its  self- 
contained  moderation  of  reasoning  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  superlatives  of 
'  the  shrieking  sisterhood,'  Mrs.  Lath- 
bury  thus  states  the  present  position 
of  Christian  woman  : — 

*  It  is  not  the  lot  of  all  to  be  either 
wives  or  mothers,  and  anyhow  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  women 
who  find  themselves,  as  life  goes  on, 
with  no  children  of  their  own  to 
educate,  and  no  husband  in  whose 
pursuits  they  can  forget  themselves. 
To  what  interests  and  employments 
has  this  large  part  of  the  community 
hitherto  looked  forward  1    What  has 
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lain  between  the  eager  life  of  youth 
and  the  ideal  rest  uf  old  age  ?  Speak- 
ing broadly,  their  interests  have  mainly 
been  three  :  Taking  care  of  the  old  or 
sick,  teaching  the  ignorant,  and  watch- 
ing — not  to  speak  of  praying — with  a 
cheerful  countenance  for  the  well-being 
of  those  they  love.  How  will  Ag- 
nosticism affect  these  three  interests 
in  the  future  1 ' 

This  threefold  type  of  womanly 
ministration  is  essentially  a  Christian 
one ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  no  light 
moment  for  the  future  of  society  how 
it  is  likely  to  be  affected  when  Ag- 
nosticism has  removed  what  has 
hitherto  been  its  mainspring,  faith  in 
God  and  hope  in  the  world  to  come. 

Tending  the  sick,  the  incurable,  the 
hopelessly  insane,  the  unlovely  dotage 
of  old  age,  how  is  this  likely  to  be 
affected  by  tlie  removal  of  what  gave 
it  a  brighter  side,  hope  of  renovation 
elsewhere  of  what  was  maimed  and 
blighted  here  ? 

And  how  will  the  abolition  of  Be- 
lief affect  the  second  of  these  inter- 
ests, the  training  of  the  ignorant?  We 
admit  that  agnostics  profess  a  warm 
enthusiasm  for  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion. But  when  brought  to  the  test 
of  reality,  of  what  benefit  will  it  be  to 
give  increased  knowledge  of  their 
unhappy  lot  to  those  who  must  neces- 
sarily be  poor  and  comfortless? 

Mrs.  Lathbury  adds  : 

'  The  life  of  working-men  might  at- 
tain to  a  pale  imitation  of  that  tepid 
luxury  which  clubs  bestow  upon  the 
classes  above  them.  The  long  day  in 
the  coal-mine  or  the  factory  may  be 
enlivened  by  the  thought  of  the  con- 
test over  the  chess-board  or  the  billiai'd- 
table  awaiting  him  at  night.  The  more 
studious  might  look  forward  to  the 
hour  spent  in  reading  in  the  unpre- 
tending comfort  of  a  free  library.  The 
politics  of  the  moment  may  be  suffici- 
ently interesting  to  give  a  passing  ex- 
citement to  an  evening's  conversation, 
and  a  popular  lecturer  might  gain  a 
fairly  intelligent  audience.  These  are 
the  unambitious  aims  that  really  lie  at 


the  bottom  of  many  a  high-flown  eu- 
logy of  the  education  of  the  working- 
man  ;  and  what  does  it  come  to  ?  A 
little  more  learning  to  help  a  man  to 
know  the  inevitable  depth  of  his  real 
ignorance ;  a  little  more  leisure  to 
spend  in  well-lighted  rooms  with  spil- 
likins and  coffee  ;  a  little  fewer  open 
and  violent  sins ;  a  little  more  veneer 
of  the  more  respectable  sins  of  the 
upper  classes.' 

Still  more  important  is  the  third 
function  alluded  to,  though  its  benefi- 
cient  work  is  less  under  the  cognizance 
of  human  society  than  the  other  two. 
It  is  that  of  consoling  and  watching- 
over  those  who  in  the  conflict  of  exist- 
ence are  the  failures,  the  defeated,  the 
deserted,  the  condemned  ;  whom  no 
other  voice  than  that  of  mother,  sister, 
wife,  absolves ;  whom  no  other  hand 
comforts.  For  them  the  only  hope  of 
recovery  is  beyond  the  grave.  If  that 
is  taken  away,  Mrs.  Lathbury  says, 
with  as  much  pathetic  truth  as  elo- 
quence. *  What  is  left  to  the  women  of 
future,  but  their  love  alone,  to  teach 
them  of  how  much  happiness  and  mi- 
sery they  are  capable  1 ' 

VI.  One  last  suggestion.  We  have 
known  Agnosticism  only  in  its  effects 
on  the  characters  of  a  few  men  and 
women  of  letters,  trained  in  Christian 
morality,  and  belonging  to  a  generation 
which,  by  '  unconscious  cerebration,' 
may  be  even  physically  influenced  by 
the  long  dominance  of  Christian 
Ideals.  But  wait  !  Wait  till  Agnosti- 
cism becomes  the  Gospel  of  the  Prole- 
tariate, with  Bradlaugh  for  its  moralist 
and  Kearney  for  its  preacher  !  Wait 
till  the  extinction  of  the  hope  that  now 
sheds  benediction  on  poverty  reaches 
the  poor  !  Wait  till  its  denial  of  a  life 
and  a  responsibility  beyond  the  gi-ave 
has  removed  the  last  restraint  from 
the  human  brute  who  crouches  so  close 
to  our  luxurious  civilization. 

Those  who  study  most  thoughtfully 
the  relation  of  faith  with  those  forces 
which  are  now  shaping  for  good  the 
future  of  our  race,  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  inclined  to  share  in  the  forebod- 
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ings  of  tlie  wi-iters  wlio  see  in  the 
decline  of  some  out-worn  forms  of 
religious  thought,  a  tendency  of  the  age 
to  throw  aside  Christianity.  Without 
pretending  to  a  science  of  history  that 
enables  us  to  predict  the  future,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  invite  the  reflec- 
tion of  our  readers,  as  to  the  marvel- 
lous self-adaptability  of  Christianity  to 
widely  different  social  types  and  needs. 
Shall  we  not  hope  to  see  the  Chui-ch 
of  the  Future  adapt  herself  to  condi- 
tions of  which  she  hei'self  is  the  cause  ? 
The  more  enlightened  criticism  the 
widerhope,  the  world-extended,  human- 
itarian horizon  the  nobler  attitude 
of  womanhood  !  Faith,  the  sister  of 
Hope  and  Charity,  whose  word  bade 
Slavery  vanish  from  earth,  and  is  now 
fast  abolishing  Intemperance,  may  yet 
have  force  to  abolish  the  Social  Evil, 
War,  the  waste  of  national  wealth  on 


armament,  distinctions  of  rank  that 
produce  Caste,  distinctions  of  property 
that  produce  Pauperism.  All  persecu- 
tion is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Him,  wlio, 
looking  across  centuries  of  intolerance, 
said,  '  Ye  know  not  of  what  manner 
of  spirit  ye  are  of.'  Persecution  even 
of  the  pettiest  kind  makes  Faith  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  a  people  like  ours,  who 
love  fair-play.  But  while  we  believe 
it  only  right  to  give  the  freest  tolera- 
tion and  the  fullest  charity  to  the 
honest  maintainers  of  Agnosticism,  as 
of  all  other  forms  of  religious  opinion, 
yet  for  the  reasons  above  given,  we 
deny  them  the  moral  right  to  assail 
with  invective  that  is  intolerant,  and 
sneers  that  are  uncharitable,  a  faith 
which  beyond  all  cavil  does  so  much 
to  give  grace  and  beauty  to  the  present 
life,  and  has  not  been  proved  to  have 
no  promise  of  the  life  to  come. 
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{It  is  the  custom  of  some  of  the  more  advanced  Mohammedan  Princes  to  educate  theirdaughters 
in  Europe,  although  the  rest  of  their  lives  is  to  be  spent  in  the  monotonous  confinement  of  the 
Harem.] 

FROM  a  golden-latticed  window, 
Wrought  with  many  a  quaint  design, 
Where  bright  jasmine  stars  and  myrtle 

Lovingly  entwine. 
Looks  a  dark  and  sad-eyed  maiden 
With  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  ; 
And  she  mourns  in  saddest  accents 
Her  return  to  her  own  land. 


'  Oh  !  nightingale,  sweet  nightingale, 

I  cannot  sing  as  you, 
Who  sing  because  you  flit  at  will 
Beneath  the  cloudless  blue; 
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You  sit  at  peace  upon  the  spray, 

Because  you  are  not  bound, 
But  place  you  in  a  gilded  cage, 

And  should  we  hear  a  sound  ] ' 

And  yet  the  chamber,  which  the  maid 

A  prison  felt  to  be, 
Was  decked  with  i)orcelain,  choice  and  rare, 

And  costly  tapestry. 
Panels  of  ivory,  strangol}'  carved, 

Were  set  about  the  door  ; 
Rich  curtains  none  but  slaves  might  stir, 

Hung  to  the  marble  floor. 

'  My  silken  cushions  weary  me, 

Though  very  soft  they  be. 
My  work,  my  books, — my  royal  robes, 

INIy  gems,  are  nought  to  me. 
1  long  to  scamper  through  the  woods, 

I  long  to  shout  and  play  ; 
Or  arm-in-arm  with  some  dear  friend, 

Tell  secrets  all  the  day.' 

And  yet  the  scene  she  looked  upon 

Was  passing  grand  and  fair, — 
A  garden  full  of  gorgeous  flowers, 

And  plants  beyond  compare  ; 
For  palms  and  tree  ferns  towered  high, 

And  oi-ange  groves  were  there, 
Sweet  looses,  pouring  fragrance  out, 

Perfumed  the  balmy  air. 

'■  I  try  to  take  my  studies  up, 

But  they've  no  meaning  here  ; 
If  I  can  please,  can  lounge  with  grace, 

No  critic  need  I  fear. 
This  is  not  Life  ; — I  but  exist, 

Each  day  is  just  the  same; 
I  bid  farewell  to  cidture,  art, 
And  every  noble  aim.' 

Ah  !  Princess,  'neath  your  Orient  sky, 

One  day,  long  ages  past, 
A  woman,  by  a  well,  heard  words, 

Which  through  all  time  will  last, 
Though  cramp'd  and  narrow  was  her  life, 

That  Teacher  bade  her  live  ; 
Expanded  Life  with  nobler  scope, 

Was  His  alone  to  give. 
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BY  FREDERICK  T.  JONES,  TORONTO. 


IN  this  charming  poem*  the  story  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Buddha 
is  told  in  sweet  and  simple  verse.  The 
author,  formerly  a  member  of  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service,  is  now  editor-in-chief 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph ;  and 
his  present  work  has  been  written,  as 
he  himself  tells  us  in  his  modest  pre- 
face, *  in  the  bi-ief  intervals  of  days 
without  leisure.' 

The  theme  is  one  of  the  noblest  that 
could  occupy  a  poet's  pen.  Weak  in- 
deed must  be  the  native  poetic  force 
that  could  jiot  catch  inspiration  from 
the  life  and  teaching  of  perhaps  the 
loftiest,  holiest,  gentlest,  and  most 
heroic  soul  that  ever  devoted  a  long 
life  to  the  service  of  humanity.  Mr. 
Arnold  tells  us  that  the  Buddhistical 
books  '  agree  in  the  one  point  of  re- 
cording nothing — no  single  act  or  word 
which  mars  the  perfect  purity  and  ten- 
derness of  this  Indian  teacher,  who 
united  the  truest  princely  qualities 
with  the  intellect  of  a  sage  and  the 
passionate  devotion  of  a  martyr.'  Even 
one  who  so  imperfectly  appreciated 
Buddhism  as  M,  Barthelemy  St.  Hi- 
laire,  felt  himself  constrained  to  speak 
of  its  founder  in  this  wise  :  '  His  life 
has  no  point  of  attack.  His  constant 
hei'oism  equals  his  conviction,  and  if 
the  theory  which  he  advocates  is  false, 
the  personal  example  which  he  gives 
is  irreproachable.  He  is  the  perfected 
model  of  all  the  virtues  which  he 
preaches  ;  his  self-abnegation,  his  char- 


*  The  Lifjht  of  Asia  ;  or,  The  Great  Renunciation. 
Being  the  Life  ami  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of 
India,  and  Founder  of  Buddhism  (as  told  in  verse  by 
an  Indian  Buddhist).  Bv  Edwin  Arkold,  M.A. 
Boston:  Roberts  Bros.,  1879.  [Toronto  :  Willing  & 
Williamson.] 


ity,his  unaltei'able  sweetness  never  fail) 
him  for  a  single  instant.  He  silently 
elaborates  his  doctrines  during  six 
years  of  retirement  and  meditation ;, 
he  propagates  them  during  more  than 
half  a  century  by  the  sole  force  of  his 
word  and  his  persuasive  eloquence  ; 
and  when  he  dies  in  the  arms  of  his- 
disciples,  it  is  with  the  serenity  of  a  sage 
who  has  practised  the  good  throughout 
his  whole  life,  and  who  is  assured  of 
having  discovered  the  truth.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
of  the  eight  great  religious  founders  of 
our  race  — Zoroaster,  Moses,  Laou-tse,- 
Buddha,  Confucius,  Jesus  Christ,  St. 
Paul,  and  Mohammed — no  less  than 
seven  were  born  in  Asia ;  and  the 
eighth  (Moses),  though  born  in  Africa, 
was  Asiatic  by  descent,  and  found  his 
last  resting-place  in  the  soil  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

The  precise  epoch  when  Buddha 
flourished  is  unknown,  and  authorities 
differ  widely  in  the  figures  which  they 
adopt.  The  earliest  date,  having  any 
pretensions  to  authenticity, given  for  his 
death,  is  B.  C.  543,  and  the  latest,  B. 
C.  412.  The  formei-,  though  adopted 
by  Mr.  Arnold,  is  almost  certainly  too- 
early.  The  most  probable  date  appears 
to  be  B.  C.  478  :  and  accepting  the 
almost  universal  tradition  that  the 
Teacher  was  eighty  years  old  when  he 
died,  we  get  B.  (J.  558  as  the  most 
probable  date  of  his  birth.  His  life 
was,  therefore,  almost  exactly  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  the  great  Chi- 
nese sage,  Confucius,  whose  ei  a  ranges, 
from  B.  C.  551  or  550  to  B.  C.  479  or 
478.  The  scene  of  the  birth  of  Sid- 
dtirtha,  as  Buddha  is  sometime s  called^ 
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or  Gautama,*  which  was  his  true 
family  name,  was  Kapilavastu,  the 
modern  Kohana,  a  small  town  about 
seventy  miles  east  of  Oude,  and  a  hun- 
dred nearly  due  north  of  Benares. 
Here  dwelt  theSakyas, an  Aryan  tribe, 
of  which  Suddhodana,  the  father  of  the 
future  prophet,  was  raja  or  king.  Af- 
ter a  youth  and  early  manhood  passed, 
as  we  may  suppose,  amid  the  surround- 
ings natural  to  his  birth  and  rank,  the 
youthful  enthusiast,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
and-twenty,  suddenly  renounced  the 
pomps  and  luxuries  of  his  princely 
station,  forsaking  father,  mother, 
friends,  wife,  and  child,  and  thence- 
forth leading  the  life  of  a  homeless 
wanderer  and  outcast.  From  that  time 
till  the  hour  of  his  death  he  devoted 
his  whole  soul,  with  an  energy  that 
never  faltered,  and  a  patience  that 
never  wearied,  to  the  task  of  tinding 
and  teaching  the  truth,  and  of  better- 
ing man's  estate.  So  profound  an  im- 
pressionof  moi-aland  spiritual  grandeur 
did  he  leave  upon  his  generation,  that 
for  nearly  twenty- four  centuries  untold 
numbers  of  his  fellow-creatures  have 
venerated  him  as  the  Ideal  ;^[an,  if  not 
actually  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
'  Forests  of  llowers  are  daily  laid  upon 
his  stainless  shrines,  and  countless 
millions  of  lips  daily  repeat  the  form- 
ula, "  I  take  refuge  in  Buddha  ! "  ' 
Five  hundred  millions  of  our  racef 
'live  and  die  in  the  tenets  of  Gau- 
tama; and  the  spiritual  dominions 
of  this  ancient  teacher  extend  at  the 
present  time  from  Nepaul  and  Ceylon 
over  the  whole  Eastern  Peninsula  to 
China,  Japan,  Tibet,  Central  Asia, 
Siberia,  and  even  Swedish  Lapland. 
India  itself  might  fairlv  be  included 


*  Pronounced  'Gowtama,'  the  vowel  sound  of  the 
first  syllable  being  like  that  in  '  how,'  and  the  last 
two  syllables  beintr  short. 

t  This  is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Rhj-s  Davids,  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  figures 
are  given  in  detail  in  his  work  on  Buddhism,  pp. 
4-5.  Prof.  Legge,  however,  thinks  that  the  nuuibers 
for  China  are  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
for  India  and  Further  India  are  unt|uestionably  con- 
.siderably  btlow  the  truth.  Probably  the  e.\cess 
will  balance  the  deficiency.  The  number  of  Chris- 
tians now  living  is  about  375,000,000,  and  of  these 
nearly  three-fourihs  belong  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
lid  Greek  Churches. 


in  this  magnificent  empire  of  belief ; 
for  though  the  profession  of  Buddhism 
has,  for  the  most  part,  passed  away 
from  the  land  of  its  birth,  the  mark 
of  Gautama's  sublime  teaching  is 
stamped  ineffaceably  upon  modern 
Brahminism,  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic habits  and  convictions  of  the 
Hindus  are  clearly  due  to  the  benign 
influence  of  Buddha's  precepts.'*  At 
a  moderate  computation  the  adherents 
of  Brahminism  number  over  two  hun- 
dred millions,  so  that  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  or 
about  one-half  of  mankind,  owe  their 
philosophical,  moral,  and  religious- 
ideas,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
this  saviour  of  the  eastern  world.  It 
is  probable  even  that  America  itself 
has  felt  his  influence,  the  theory 
that  Buddhist  missionaries  found  their 
way  across  the  Pacific  to  this  conti- 
nent as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era,  being  by  no  means  destitute 
of  foundation. 

If  it  be  the  office  of  the  mighty 
seers  and  prophets  of  the  race,  to 
stand  on  the  mountain  heights  of 
thought,  and  catch  a  vision  of  the 
rising  sun  of  truth  before  it  becomes 
visible  to  the  humble  dwellers  in  the 
plains  below,  then  was  Buddha  pre- 
eminently entitled  to  the  name  of 
prophet.  In  his  moral  teaching  he 
anticipated  by  more  than  five  hundred 
years  the  Christian  '  golden  rule,'  the 
Christian  maxim  to  return  good  for 
evil,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  He  explicitly 
taught  that  the  recompense  of  good 
and  the  punishment  of  evil  are  at- 
tained, not  by  artificial  rewards  and 
penalties,  but  by  natural  consequences, 
a  doctrine  which  is  to-day  the  burden 
of  the  moral  teaching,  alike  of  the 
novels  uf  George  Eliot,  and  of  the 
philosophical  works  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. In  the  views  of  Buddha  respect- 
ing the  constitution  and  the  eternal 
flux  of  the  universe,  and  regarding 
the  Power  which  lies  behind  the  vast 

*  '  Light  of  Asia,'  preface. 
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panorama  of  phenomenal  existence, 
we  find  the  germs,  if  not  something 
more  tlian  the  germs,  of  the  agnostic 
and  evolutionist  ideas  now  spreading  so 
rapidly  and  so  widely.  It  is  not  here 
contended  that  these  views  are  true. 
To  discuss  that  question,  one  way  or 
the  other,  would  be  ovit  of  place  in  a 
mere  exposition  such  as  the  present. 
All  that  is  now  desii^ed  is  to  point  out 
that  many  of  the  most  characteristic 
ideas  which  go  by  the  name  of  '  ad- 
vanced thought '  to-day,  are  to  be 
found  more  or  less  clearly  indicated 
in  the  teachings  of  the  great  Hindu 
thinker. 

True,  the  religion  which  he  promul- 
gated has  now,  to  a  certain  extent, 
degenerated  into  a  degraded  supersti- 
tion. But  of  how  many  religions  can 
it  be  said  that  they  have  remained  as 
pure  as  when  tliey  left  the  lips  of 
their  founders  1  Those  who  are  in- 
clined to  make  such  a  claim  on  behalf 
of  Christianity  may  be  reminded  that 
superstitions,  such  as  that  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin,  and  that  concern- 
ing the  Blood  of  St.  Januarius,  and 
abominations,  such  as  the  '  Priest  in 
Absolution,'  are  matters  of  vital  prac- 
tical faith  with  three  fourths  of  the 
Christians  living  in  the  woi'ld  to-day. 

Buddhism,  indeed,  in  its  present 
degenerate  condition,  presents  so  many 
striking  similarities  to  lloman  Catho- 
licism, that  each  of  the  two  religions 
has  been  charged  with  deriving  its 
practices  from  the  other.  The  older 
Buddhism  had  its  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils, and  its  Constantine,  in  the  person 
of  Asoka,  who  antedated  by  more 
than  five  hundred  years  his  western 
■counterpart.  Modern  Buddhism  has 
its  Lamas,  or  infallible  twin-popes,  its 
•  convents  and  monks  and  orders  of 
-celibates,  its  mendicants,  its  fasts  and 
penances,  its  prayers  and  rosaries  of 
jbeads,  its  saints  and  lioly  days,  its 
baptism  and  confirmation,  and  its 
masses  for  the  redemption  of  souls. 
It  has  also  had  its  missionaries,  as  self- 
denying  and  as  heroic  as  those  of  any 
■other  religion.       It  would  be  difficult 


to  find,  even  in  the  records  of  Christian 
missionary  enterprise,  anything  to 
surpass  the  sublime  story  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim 
of  the  seventli  century,  so  eloquently 
told  by  Max  Miiller.  Even  Buddha 
liimself,  as  the  same  writer  has  con- 
clusively proved,  has  been  unwittingly 
canonised  by  the  Koman  Churcli,  and 
stands  to  this  day  in  its  hagiology, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Josaphat.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  if,  as  Sir 
William  Jones  has  shown  good  reason 
for  believing,  the  name  Odin,  or  Wo- 
din,  is  the  Scandinavian  equivalent 
for  Buddha,  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  sage  yet  lives  in  our  word 
Wednesday. 

AJr.  Arnold  judges  rightly  that  the 
subject  of  his  poem  should  be  viewed 
sympathetically.  The  course  adopted 
by  him,  however,  of  putting  the  poet- 
ised narrative  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Buddhist  votary,  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages,  and  on  the  whole  it 
would  liave  been  preferable  to  have 
told  the  story  impersonally  in  the  or- 
dinary wa}'.  iSlr.  Arnold's  method 
left  him  no  choice  in  the  selection  of 
his  materials ;  he  had  to  swallow  the 
whole  of  the  huge  bolus  of  superna- 
turalism  which  modern  Buddhism 
ofiers  to  its  disciples.  The  result  is 
that  the  individuality  of  Buddha  is 
overlaid  and  obscured  by  a  vast  accre- 
tion of  legend  and  miracle,  credible 
enough  to  a  devout  Buddhist,  but 
utterly  repellent  to  a  mind  educated 
in  the  modes  of  thought  of  western 
civilization.  The  modern  truth-seeker, 
saturated  as  he  is  with  faith  in  the 
omnipresence  of  natural  law,  wants, 
in  this  matter,  to  pierce,  if  possible, 
through  the  thick  haze  of  su])erna- 
turalism  in  which  the  personality  of 
Buddha  has  been  enveloped,  and  to 
get  at  the  real  man  beneath ;  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  that  great, 
loving  human  soul  ;  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand  and  feel  the  warm,  tender 
claspof  a  friend  and  brother.  He  wants, 
in  short,  to  see  the  story  of  Buddha 
treated  poetically  from  the  standpoint 
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of  the  natural  and  human,  and  there- 
fore believable,  not  from  the  stand- 
])oint  of  the  supernatui-al  and  super- 
human, and  therefore  unbelievable. 
By  how  much  you  make  your  hero 
t^od,  by  so  much  do  you  unmake  him 
as  man — by  so  much  do  you  remove 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sym- 
pathies. The  miraculous  and  the  su- 
pernatural form  so  duminant  an  ele- 
ment in  Mr.  Arnold's  work  as  to  give 
an  air  of  unreality  to  the  narrative. 
Doubtless,  the  personality  of  the  man 
is  not  altogether  hidden ;  doubtless, 
we  do  get  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
reality  underlying  the  mythical  vest- 
ure ;  nevertheless  the  revelation  is  in- 
complete until  the  supernatural  veil  is 
entirely  cast  aside,  and  the  sublime 
teacher  stands  forth,  in  the  naked 
purity  of  his  stainless  soul,  as  seen  in 
the  IJuddhist  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
of  which  iMr.  Arnold  gives  so  literal, 
yet  so  noble  a  poetical  rendering  in 
his  closing  book. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  gi-eat 
and  central  defect,  Mr.  Arnold's  poem, 
notwithstanding  its  many  beauties,  is 
inadecjuate  to  its  theme.  A  story 
such  as  that  of  Buddha  should  un- 
questionably be  told  in  '  the  grand 
style.'  Now,  except  in  the  eighth 
book,  just  alluded  to,  Mr.  Arnold's 
manner,  charming  though  it  be,  is 
quite  wanting  in  the  almost  indefin- 
able cjuality  indicated  by  the  epithet 
in  question.  To  attempt  a  definition 
of  '  the  grand  style '  vould  savour 
somewhat  of  rashness,  seeing  that 
even  Matthew  A  mold  himself  becomes 
inarticulate  when  undertaking  that 
well-nigh  impossible  task.  Sutfice  it 
to  remind  the  reader  that  grandeur  is 
a  comprehensive  quality,  embracing 
many  moods  and  tenses.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  heroic  grandeur  of  the 
speeches  to  his  soldiers  which  Shak- 
spere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Henry 
V.  ;  there  is  the  majestic  or  stately 
grandeur  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ; 
and  there  is  the  simple  grandeur  of 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  or — to 
turn   for  a  moment   from  poetry  to 


prose — of  those  matchless  examples 
of  the  art  of  narration,  the  stories  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  and  of  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery. 

The  simple  grand  is,  of  course,  the 
style  in  which  Buddha's  story  should 
be  told  ;  it  is,  however,  the  style  in 
which  it  is  not  told  by  Mr.  Arnold. 
There  is  enough,  and  perhaps  more 
than  enough,  of  simplicity.  Through- 
out the  first  seven  books  the  tone  is 
an  echo  of  the  idyllic  sweetne.ss  of 
Tennyson.  So  constantly,  indeed,  do 
we  seem  to  catch  the  ring  of  that 
poet's  music,  that  the  eastern  colour  is 
but  imperfectly  preserved.  One  of 
the  causes  of  Mr.  Arnold's  failure  to 
i-each  the  level  of  his  theme  appears 
to  be  a  too  great  partiality  for  Saxon 
homeliness  of  diction.  The  love  of  a 
simple  Saxon  style  may  easily  become* 
an  affectation.  The  English  language, 
after  all,  is  a  composite  speech,  in 
which  Latin  woi'ds  bear  a  certain 
definite  proportion  to  the  whole, 
ami  a  writer  who  seeks  to  ignore 
this  fact,  will  find  himself  engaged  in 
a  barren  labour.  The  golden  mean 
in  the  use  of  the  two  pjrincipal  ele- 
ments of  the  language  seems  to  have 
been  found  by  Shakspere,  whose  mas- 
tery over  the  Latin  element  was  as  con- 
summate as  his  mastery  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

'Will  all  gi-eat   Neptune's   ocean   wash  this 

blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No  ;  this  my  hand 

will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine. 
Making  the  green  one  red.' 

Mr.  Story,  taking  this  quotation 
for  an  illustration,  has  pointed  out  for 
us  how  the  wonderful  efiect  of  the 
pregnant  Saxon  monosyllables  of  the 
last  line  is  prepared  for  and  enhanced 
by  the  great  Latinish  'multitudinous' 
and  '  incarnardine,'  which  precede 
them  ;  and  he  shows,  by  actual  ex- 
periment, that  it  is  impossible  to  sub- 
stitute any  other  words  for  those  two 
without  robbing  the  passage  of  its 
grandeur. 

But  besides  this  partial  failure  in 
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form,  there  is  a  want  of  dignity  in  sub- 
stance. It  is  open  to  much  question 
whether  the  sort  of  Mahomet's  para- 
dise described  in  the  first  four  books 
of  the  poem,  was,  in  fact,  the  surround- 
ing amid  which  Buddha  passed  his 
early  days.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  life  of  sensuous,  indolent  ease 
and  sloth  would  have  had  any  but  the 
slightest  attraction  for  such  a  man, 
even  in  his  youth.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Buddha  could  ever  have 
been  a  mere  sybarite,  or  a  member  of 
a  Hindu  jeunes^e  doree.  The  sweetness 
of  tone  predominant  throughout  all 
this  portion  of  the  narrative,  is  some- 
thing sugary,  something  lacking  in 
virility.  We  miss,  too,  in  the  account 
of  his  early  manhood,  when  the  con- 
ception of  his  mission  dawns  upon  him, 
any  but  the  faintest  vestige  of  the  con- 
suming fire  which  impels  the  moral  or 
religious  enthusiast  to  his  sacred  office 
with  a  force  which  he  cannot  resist. 
That  definition  of  genius,  which  des- 
cribes it  as  following  its  natural  bent, 
not  because  it  may,  but  because  it 
must,  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the 
spiritual  seers  and  prophets  of  the  race, 
— those  portents  whose  lips,  more  than 
those  of  any  others  of  their  tribe,  seem 
to  have  been  touched  by  the  sacred 
fire  of  inspiration.  But  of  this  pro- 
phetic frenzy  we  find  scarcely  any  in- 
dication in  the  Buddha  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
poem.  His  final  parting  from  his  sleep- 
ing wife,  where  if  anywhere  we  might 
look  for  it,  is  told  with  much  beauty 
of  the  sensuous  order  ;  but  there  is  al- 
most a  touch  of  prettiness  in  the  de- 
scription, and  we  look  well-nigh  in  vain 
for  any  trace  of  the  agonising  struggle 
between  the  goadings  of  conscience  and 
the  yearnings  of  natural  affection  of 
which  that  loving  soul  must  have  been 
the  scene  at  that  awful  crisis  in  its 
fate.  In  such  episodes  as  these  it  is 
that  the  inadequacy  of  the  simple 
sweetness  of  Mr.  Arnold's  manner  is 
most  keenly  felt.  Furthermore,  strange 
to  say,  the  poet  manages  somehow  to 
infuse  just  a  suspicion  of  moral  prig- 
gishness  into  the  personality  of  the 


great  religious  teaclier  of  Asia.  Such' 
at  least,  is  the  impi'ession  which  two- 
or  three  little  bits  of  self-laudation 
leave  upon  the  reader. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  an  ex- 
ception from  the  foregoing  strictures 
must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  last 
book  of  the  poem,  which  gives  us,  in 
sentences,brief,  pregnant,  and  oracular^ 
a  poetic  version  of  the  Buddhist  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  Among  Buddhists 
this  discourse  is  known  as  the  First 
Sermon  of  Buddha,  and  the  day  on 
which  it  was  delivered  is  as  sacred  in 
their  Church  as  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
is  with  most  Christians.  So  noble  is 
this  portion  of  Mr.  Arnold's  work  as 
well-nigh  to  atone  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  rest.  Here,  where,  leaving  the 
Man,  he  gives  us  the  Doctrine,  and  so 
catches  his  inspiration  from  Buddha 
himself, — here  at  last  does  the  poet 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  great  argu- 
ment ;  here  at  last  does  he  reach  the 
level  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  gran- 
deur of  his  hero.  The  change  of  tone 
is  aptly  ushered  in  by  a  change  of 
metre.  In  place  of  the  rather  mon- 
otonous blank  verse,  we  have  a  series 
of  exquisite  quatrains,  with  rhyming 
second  and  fourth  lines.  The  first  three 
are  iambic  pentameters  ;  the  last  is  an 
iambic  trimeter,  which  closes  each 
stanza  with  a  singularly  beautiful  ca- 
dence, that  reminds  one,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  of  metre,  of  that  of  the  qua- 
trains of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  remarkable 
translation  of  Omar  Khayyam's  Ru- 
baiyat.  A  few  quotations  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
excellence  of  this  portion  of  the  work. 

The  maxim  that  speech  is  silver,  and 
silence  golden,  has  rarely  been  better 
expressed  than  in  these  lines  : 

'  Om.  Amitay.v  !  measure  not  with  words 
Th'  Immeasurable  :  nor  sink  the  string  of 
thought 

Into  the  fathomless.     Who  asks  doth  err  ; 
Who  answers,  errs.     Say  nought.' 

The  following  might  be  inscribed  by 
a  modern  Agnostic  over  the  entrance 
of  a  temple  to  the  Unknowable  : 
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*  Nor  him,  nor  any  light 

*  Shall  any  gazer  Fee  \\  itli  mortal  eyes, 

Or  any  searcher  knuw  by  mortal  mind  ; 
"Veil  after  veil  will  lift-  but  there  mus>t  be 
Veil  upon  veil  behind.' 

That  the  *  eternal  not  ourselves  ' 
does  make  for  righteousness  was  taught 
by  Buddha  nearly  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago  as  empliatically  as 
by  Matthew  A  mold  or  Herbert  Spen- 
cer to-day  : 

*  The  ?oul  of  Things  is  sweet, 

The  Heart  of  Being  is  celestial  rest ; 
Stronger  than  woe  is  will  :  that  which  was 
Good 
Doth  pass  to  Better — Best.' 

*  *  *  * 

'  Behold,  I  show  you  Truth  !     Lower  than 
hell. 
Higher  than  heavtn,  outside  the  utmost  stars, 
Farther  than  Brahm  doth  dwell, 

'  Before  beginning,  and  without  an  end, 
As  space  eternal  and  as  surety  sure, 

Is  fixed  a  Power  divine  which  moves  to  good, 
Only  its  laws  endure.' 

That  this  Power,  whose  end  is  right- 
•eousness,  works  by  natui'al  methods,  by 
unswerving  order  and  inexorable  law, 
is  taught  as  explicitly  as  by  the  most 
fervid  preacher  of  the  reign  of  law  in 
this  age  of  science  : 

*  It  slayeth  and  it  saveth,  nowise  moved 

Except  unto  the  working  out  of  doom  ; 
Its  threads  are  Love  and  Life  ;  and  Death 
and  Pain 
The  shuttles  of  its  loom.' 


*  It  will  not  be  contemned  of  any  one  ; 

SVho  thwarts  it  loses,  and  who  serves  it 
gains  ; 
The  hidden  good  it  pays  with  peace  and  bliss, 

The  hidden  ill  with  pains.' 


■*  It  knows  not  wrath  nor  pardon  ;  utter-true 
Its   measures  mete,   its   faultless    balance 
weighs ; 

Times  are  as  nought — tomorrow  it  will  judge. 
Or  after  many  days.' 

*  *  *  * 

*  Such  is  the  Law  which  moves  to  righteous- 
ness, 
^^Tiich  none  at  la'^t  can  turn  aside  or  stay  ; 
The  heart  of  it  is  Love,*  the  end  of  it 

Is  Peace  and  (Jonsummation  sweet.  Obey  ! ' 

'  Compare  St.  John's  'God  is  Love.' 


From  Buddha's  belief  in  the  inexor- 
able nature  of  law  and  the  universal- 
ity of  natural  causation,  his  doctrine 
that  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin  are  by  natural  conse- 
quence, follows  directly  and  inevitably. 
Here  is  Mr.  Arnold's  version  of  Bud- 
dha's teaching  on  this  point  : 

'  The   Books  say  well,   my  Brothers  !  each 
man's  life 
The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is  ; 
The  bygone  wrongs  bring  forth  borrows  and 
woes, 
The  bygone  right  breeds  bliss. 

'  That  which  ye  sow   ve  reap-     See  j'onder 
fields  ! 
The  sesamum  was  sesamum,  the  com 
Was   corn.     The   Silence  and   the  Darkness 
knew  I 
So  is  a  man's  fate  born. ' 

From  Buddha's  belief  regarding  the 
springs  of  our  joys  and  sorrows,  it  was 
merely  a  logical  deduction  that  he 
should  discountenance  prayer  for  spe- 
cific objective  blessings,  as  an  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  law  of  natural 
causation,  and  to  fetter  the  free  action 
of  the  Power  which,  left  to  itself,  in- 
evitably makes  for  righteousness.  In 
these  lines  we  have  an  anticipation  of 
the  modern  scientific  doctrine  as  re- 
gards prayer,  as  enunciated  by  such 
writei-s  as  Tyndall  and  Greg  : 

'  Pray  not  I  the  Darkness  will  not  brighten  ! 
ask 
Nought  from   the   Silence,    for   it   cannot 
speak  ! 
Vex  not  your  mournful  minds   with   pious 
pains  ! 
Ah,  Brothers  I  Sisters  I  seek 

'  Nought  from  the  helpless  gods  by  gift  and 

hj'mn. 
Nor  bribe  with  blood,  nor  feed  with  fruit 

<xnd  cakes ; 
Within  3-ourselves  deliverance  must  besought; 

Each  man  his  pri.son  makes.' 

The  central  doctrine  of  Buddha,  the 
I^irvana,  in  spite  of  folios  of  exposi- 
tion and  endless  controversies  among 
European  schohirs,  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly undei-stood  by  the  western  mind. 
The  difficulty  has  been  created  by  the 
persistence  with  which  the  doctrine  has 
been  referred  solely  to  a  future  state. 
Yiew  it,  as  it  should  be  viewed,  as  re- 
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lating  to  this  side  of  the  grave  as  well 
as  the  other,  and  all  difficulty  vanishes 
immediately.  It  is  then  at  once  seen 
that  the  name  is  expressive  of  that 
subjective  condition  which  is  reached 
when  the  mind  has  trodden  down  all 
selfish  desires — even  tho  desire  for  life, 
for  individuality,  for  personality.  In 
Christian  phrase,  it  is  '  the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing ;'  and  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ex- 
pressed in  the  authorised  version  of 
Luke  :  '  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation  :  Neither  shall 
they  say,  Lo,  here  !  or,  lo  there  !  for, 
behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you  ;'  and  also  by  Paul :  'For  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink  ; 
but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,' 

Mr.  Arnold's  views  with  regard  to 
the  Nirvana  are  not  very  clear.  He 
sees  plainly  enough  the  erroneousness 
of  the  common  notion,  that  it  is  sim- 
ply another  name  for  annihilation ; 
but  several  expressions  which  he  uses, 
such,  for  instance,  as  '  he  goes  unto 
Nirvana/  make  it  doubtful  whether 
he  does  not  imagine  that  the  word  re- 
fers only  to  a  place,  or  to  a  condition 
of  being,  after  death.  Buddha  him- 
self did  not  use  the  expression,  '  he 
goes  unto  Nirvana  ; '  his  phrase  was, 
'  he  attains  Nirvana,'  or  '  he  reaches 
Nirvana,'  or  '  he  enters  Nirvana,'  the 
word  'enter'  having  the  same  meaning 
as  in  the  Christian  jthrase,  '  enter  into 
thy  rest.' 

But  if  Mr.  Arnolds  notions  regard- 
ing Nirvana  are  not  as  lucid  as  could 
be  wished,  his  description  of  the  course 
of  conduct  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained 
is  so  beautiful  as  to  deserve  quoting 
entire.  It  will  be  noticed,  how,  espe- 
cially in  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas 
of  the  quotation,  the  Eiistern  prophet 
anticipated  another  modern  idea,  the 
Positivist  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  spiritual  influence,  so  eloquently 
jireached  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison. 


'  If  he  who   liveth,    learning    whence    woe 
springs, 
Endureth  patiently,  striving  to  pay 
His  utmost  debt  for  ancient  evils  done 
In  Love  and  Truth  ahvay  ; 

'  If  making  none  to  lack,  he  thoroughly  purge 
The   lie  and  lust  of  self  forth  from   his 
blood  ; 
Suffering  all  meekly,  rendering  for  ofifence 
Nothing  but  grace  and  good : 

'  If  he  shall  daj'  by  day  dwell  merciful, 

Hilly    and  just  and  kind  and  true  ;  and 
rend 
Desire  from  where  it  clings  with  bleeding 
roots. 
Till  love  of  life  have  end  : 

'  He — djang — leaveth  a^  the  sum  of  him 

A  life-count  closed,  whose  ills  are  dead  and 
quit. 
Whose  good  is  quick  and   mightj'',  far  and 
near, 
So  that  fruits  follow  it. 

'  No  need  hath  such  to  live  as  ye  name  life  ; 

That  which  began  in  him  when  he  began 
Is  finished  :    he  hath  Wi-ou,'ht    the  purpose 
through 

Of  what  did  make  him  Man. 

'  Never  shall  yearnings  torture  him,  nor  sins 
Stain  him,  nor  ache  of  earthly  joys  and 
j  woes 

Invade  his  safe  eternal  peace  ;  nor  deaths 
!  And  lives  recur.     He  goes 

'  Unto  Nirvana.     He  is  one  with  Life 

Yet  lives  not.     He  is  blest,  ceasing  to  be. 

\0u,  MANI  PAUME,   CM  !    the  DewJrop  slips 
Into  the  shining  sea  I ' 


One  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  strik- 
ingly many  of  the  doctrines  of  Bud- 
dha, whose  religion  is  indeed  some- 
time.s,  by  an  anachronism,  called  the 
Christianity  of  the  East,  foreshadow 
those  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  West,  and  how  be  antici- 
pated by  the  half  of  a  millenium  much 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching 
which  we  are  but  too  apt  to  suppose 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  later 
creed.  In  some  points,  indeed,  he 
reached  a  moral  elevation  which  the 
more  recent  system  failed  to  attain. 
So  wide,  so  all-embracing  was  his 
tenderness,  that  it  enfolded  in  its  lov- 
ing clasp  the  whole  animal  woi'ld.  He, 
first  among  mankind,  appears  to  have 
had  a  clear  vision  of  the  sublime  truth, 
that  community  of  suffering  makes 
the  whole  sentient  creation  kin.     He, 
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first  among  men,  taught  that  the 
lower  animals  are,  indeed,  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  by  him,  first  among  teach- 
ers, was  the  injunction  laid  upon  us — 

'  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow   of    the   meanest   thing  that 
feels.'  * 

The  Buddhist  commandment  against 
murder  throws  the  regis  of  its  protec- 
tion over  the  lower  animals  as  well  as 
man  : 

'Kill  not — for  Pity's  sake— and  lest  ye  slay 
The  meanest  thing  upon  its  upward  way.' 

Now,  though  the  sacredness  of  animal 
life  and  animal   feeling  may  possibly 
be    implied   in   the  teachings  of  the 
New  I'estaraent,  it  is  certainly  not  ex- 
plicitly   taught    there.      Indeed,     the 
prevalent    idea    among  the   orthodox 
appears  to  be,  that  man,  having  been 
invested  with   dominion  over  '  every 
living   thing   that    moveth    upon  the 
earth,'  has  an   absolute   right  'to  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own.'    In  eastern 
countries,    where    Brahminism,    Bud- 
dhism, and  Mohammedanism  are  the 
dominant  creeds,  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration towards  animals,  and  an  un- 
willingness to  inflict  pain  upon  them, 
are  far  more  common  than  in  Chris- 
tian  countries.      Communities   M'here 
Buddliism  prevails  do  not  indulge  in 
cruel  field  sports,  nor  do  they  appear 
to  lind  it  necessary  to   form  societies 
for  the  prevention   of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals.     As  with  regard   to   the  lower 
animals,  so  also,  in  the  case  of  Bud- 
dhism  at  least,  with  regard  to   man. 
Here  is  one  of  Buddha's  utterances  : 
*  Never  will  I  seek  private  individual 
salvation — never  enter  into  final  pi.ace 
alone  ;  but  forever  and   every  where 
will  I  live  and  strive  for  the  universal 
redemption  of  every  creature  through- 
out all  the  woi-lds.'    It  may  be  Idft  to 
the  orthodox  Christian  to  contrast  this 
sentiment  with  his  own  doctrine  of  an 
eternal   hell  reserved  for  the  majority 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find    that  on 

♦Wordsworth. 


another  point  Mr,  Arnold  corrects  a 
popular  misconception  with  regard  to- 
Buddhism.     One   of  the    commonest 
charges  laid  against  Buddha— a  charge 
reiterated,     though    sometimes,  it    is- 
true,  in  a  modified  form,  even  by  men 
like   Professor    Blackie,   from   whom 
better  things  miglit  be  expected— is, 
that  he  preached  asceticism.     The  ac- 
cusation is  quite  unfounded.   Buddha, 
indeed,   at  the   out&;et   of    his  career 
tried  asceticism  in  the  balance  of  per- 
^    sonal    experience,    but    he    found   it 
wanting,    and    ever    afterwards  con- 
demned it.   The  following  passage,  be- 
sides giving  the  reader  a  taste  of'  the 
quality  of  Mr.   Arnold's  blank  verse, 
will  exemplify  Buddha's  teaching  in 
this  regard,  as  addressed  to  the  leader 
of  a  sect  of  ascetics  : 

'  Theu  spake  Lord  Buddha  :  "Will  ye,  beings 
wise,  ° 

As  ye  seem  holy  and  strong-hearted  ones, 
Throw   these   sore   dice,    which    are    your 

groans  and  moans, 
For  gains  which  may  be  dreams,  and  must 

have  end  ? 
Will  ye,  for  love  of    soul,    so  loathe  vour 

flesh. 
So  scourge  and  maim  it,  that  it  shall  not 

serve 
To  bear  the  spirit  on,  searching  for  home. 
But  founder  on  the  track  before  nightfall, 
]^ike  willing  steed  o'er-spurred?"  ' 
*♦*•«« 
'  Onward  he  passed, 
Exceeding  sorrowful,  seeing  how  men 
Fear  so  to  die  they  are  afraid  to  fear, 
Lust  so  to  live  they  dare  not  love  their  life,. 
But  plague  it  with  fierce  penances,  belike 
To  please  the  gods  who  grudge  pleasure  to 

man ; 
Belike  to  balk  hell  by  self-kindled  heUs  ; 
Belike  in  holy  madness,  hoping  soul 
May  break  the  better  through  their  wasted 
flesh. 
"  Oh,  flowerets    of    the    field ! "    Siddartha 

said, 
"  Who  turn  your  tender  faces  to  the  sun- 
Glad  of  the  light,  and  grateful  with  sweet 

breath 
Of  fragrance  and  these  robes  of  reverence 

donned, 
Silver  and  gold  and  purple— none  of  ye 
Miss  perfect  living,  none  of  ye  despoil, 
Your  happy  beauty.    Oh,  ye  palms  !  which 

rise 
Ea^er  to  pierce  the  sky  and  drink  the  wind 
Blown  from  Malaya  and  the  cool  blue  seas^ 
What  secret  know  ye  that  ye  grow  content. 
From  time  of  tender  shoot'to  time  of  fruit, 
^Murmuring  such  iuu-songs  from  your  fea- 
tliered  crowns  ?" ' 
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As  will  be  seen  from  this  extract, 
Mr.  Arnold's  blank  verse  is  easy  and 
smooth-flowing,  notwithstanding  that 
an  imperfect  line,  which  now  and  then 
jars  upon  the  ear,  shows  signs  of  care- 
lessness and  lack  of  polish.  In  the 
above  quotation,  for  instance,  the  halt- 
ing verse — 

•  To  please  the  gods  who  grudge  pleasure  to 
man' — 

could  have  been  made  rythmically  per- 
fect by  simply  transposing  the  words 
^crrudge'  and  'pleasure.'  The  next 
verse,  too,  instead  of  being  an  iambic 
pentameter,  is  in  reality  a  line  of  four 
feet,  with  alternate  iambics  and  ana- 
]iiests,  scanning  thus : 

'  Belike  i  td  balk  hell  1  by  self-  |  kindlM  hells.' 

It  must  be  evident  by  this  time  that 
'the  Light  of  Asia'  is  not  the  poetical 
last  word  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  and  that  the  story  of  Buddha 
still  remains  to  be  told.  If  a  predic- 
tion might  here  be  ventured,  it  wotild 
be  that  that  story  will  be  adequately 
told,  not  by  one  who  gives  to  it  merely 
'  the  brief  intervals  of  days  without 
leisure,'  but  rather  by  one  who  devotes 
to  it  the  labour  of  a  lifetime.  Never- 
theless we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Arnold 
for  a  very  charming  poem,  which  may 
be  accepted  with  gratitude  as  a  noble 
contribution  towards  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  a  great  and  ancient, 
though  alien  religion.  Many  Christians 
among  us  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
being  reminded  that  such  things  as 
morality,  and  human  love,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  forgiveness  do  exist  outside 
the  limits  of  their  own  creed.  English- 
men especially  ought  to  welcome  the 


work  as  a  valuable  help  towards  a 
right  understanding  of  the  remarkable 
people  among  whom  Buddha  lived  and 
taught,  and  whose  destiny  is  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  problem  with 
which  our  mother-land  will  have  to 
deal  in  the  immediate  future. 

A  question  suggests  itself  in  conclu- 
sion. Granting — what  moralists  such 
as  Francis  Newman,  for  instance, 
would  be  by  no  means  disposed  to  grant 
— that  John  Stuart  Mill  was  right  in 
describing  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  'prob- 
ably the  greatest  moral  reformer,  and 
martyr  to  that  mission,  who  ever  ex- 
isted on  earth,'  and  that  Buddha  occu- 
pies a  place  which,  if  only  second,  is 
yet  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  the 
later  Teacher — was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  prophets  so  vast,  so 
incommensurable,  that  while  the  one 
can  be  explained  naturally,  a  super- 
natural explanation  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  other  ?  To  attem])t  to 
grapple  with  this  lather  knotty  prob- 
lem wotild  be  out  of  place  here.  What- 
ever Mr.  Arnold's  own  opinion  may 
be,  the  answer^ which  would  be  given 
by  the  Buddhist  disciple  whom  he  em- 
ploys as  his  mouthpiece,  is  stiihciently 
indicated  by  the  beautiful  invocation 
with  which  the  poem  closes  : 

'  Ah  !   Blessed  Lord  !  Oh,  High  Deliverer  ! 
Forgive  this  feeble  script,  which  doth  tliee 

wrong, 
Measuring  with  little  wit  thy  lofty  Love. 
Ah  !    Lover !    Brother !    Guide  !    Lamp  of 

the  Law ! 
I  take  my  refuge  in  thy  name  and  thee  ! 
I  take  my  refuge  in  thy  Law  of  Good  I 
I  take  my  refuge  in  thy  Order  !    Om  ! 
The  dew  is  on  the  lotus  !  rise,  Great  Sun  I 
And  lift  my  leaf  and  mix  me  with  the  wave. 
Om  mani  padme  hum,  the  Su  ;rise  comes  ! 
The  Dewdrop  slips  into  shining  Sea  I ' 
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BY  AK    OLD    HEAD -MASTER. 


THE  success  which  has  attended 
the  first  volume  of  this  serial 
(The  Canada  Educational  Monthly) 
is  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of  that 
system  of  public  education  in  Canada 
whose  growth  during  the  last  half 
century  has  won  deserved  praise  in 
England  and  the  States,  and  is  a 
factor  of  such  vast  importance  in  the 
development  of  this  country's  nation- 
ality. For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Public  School  of  the  back- 
woods country  section  is  the  unit  of 
our  political  system.  Election  of 
School  Trustees,  the  working  of  the 
School  Law,  and  the  Section  School, 
is  the  first  lesson  learned  by  our  out- 
lying population ;  a  political  lesson  the 
more  valuable  because  it  is  essentially 
national,  not  partizan.  The  handsome 
volume  before  us  has  literary  intei-est 
in  abundance,  as  we  hope  to  show  by 
a  detailed  account  of  its  contents.  Its 
reviews  of  the  best  current  literature, 
which  are  not  mere  '  book  notices,'  are 
thoughtful,  fresh  and  sensible,  and 
would  of  themselves  make  the  '  Edu- 
cational Monthly  '  a  help  to  all  who 
are  ambitious  of  the  higher  cultui-e. 
But  its  special  utility  consists  in  its 
independence.  It  is  independent  of 
the  Education  Department — so  much 
so  that,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out,  it  has  dealt  out  a  trenchant 
criticism,  the  more  telling  because  of 
its  self-restrained  force  and  courtesy 
of  expression.  An  independent  criti- 
cism of  the  Department  has  become 
necessary  since  the  growing  magnitude 
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of  the  School  System  has  made  it— in 
Ontario  as  a  fact,  in  the  other  Pro- 
vinces virtually— a  branch  of  our 
government.  For  many  years  a  School 
Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  supported  by  a 
grant,  was  sent  through  the  country 
gratuitously.  It  did  good  service, 
both  with  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic, whose  gratitude  its  able  conductor, 
Dr.  Hodgins,  merits.  But,  although 
as  a  rule  fair  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  faithful  to  the  public 
teacher,  its  time  passed  with  that  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Department,  the 
patriarch  whose  personal  government 
it  represented.  For  a  short  time,  too 
short  it  will  probably  seem  to  those 
who  study  the  history  of  education  in 
this  Province  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  interests  of  the  public,  the 
best  culture  and  wisdom  of  the  edu- 
cated class  in  Ontario,  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Council  of  Education, 
which  acted  as  a  check  on  the  bureau- 
cratic element  of  the  Department. 
This  Council  was  composed  in  part  of 
such  men  as  Professor  Daniel  Wilson, 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  late  Professor 
Ambery,  as  representatives  of  the 
High  and  Public  Schools  and  other 
educational  interests.  In  the  midst 
of  a  career  of  unexampled  benefit  to 
the  public  service,  this  Council  was 
suddenly  suspended  at  a  crisis  when 
ministerial  weakness  yielded  to  a  per- 
sonal jealousy,  armed  with  the  threat 
of  political  influence  at  a  general  elec- 
tion !  The  new  Council  which  vii-tu- 
ally  succeeded  it,  the  present  Central 
Committee,  was  of  very  difierent  com- 
position.    It  was,  and  is,  almost  alto- 
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gether  composed  of  the  school  inspec- 
tors ;  there  was  no   more  to  be  any 
representation  either  of  the  teaching 
profession  or  of  the  public  literature 
of  the   country.     The   Central  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  men  who  had 
already  other  functions  to  perform — 
those  of    inspection.     To  these  they 
were  to  add  those  of  executive  gov- 
ernment.    John  Hunter,  the  Physio- 
logist,  remarks  that   if    an  organ  is 
called  on  to  perform  a  two-fold  func- 
tion it  becomes  less  efficient  in  either 
direction — thus  the  foot  of    a  water- 
fowl is  not   very  efiective  either  for 
walking  or  swimming.     The  function 
of  inspecting  nchools  was  not  unlikely 
to  be  interfered  with  by  that  of  choos- 
ing, or  advising  the   choice  of,   text- 
books ;  a  matter  in  which  the  money 
interests  involved,  and  the  temptations 
held  out  by  not  too  scrupulous  pub- 
lishers,  might    lead    to  scandals   dis- 
graceful to  the  Department  and  disas- 
trous to  the  teacher  and  the  people.   It 
was  evident  that  a  wholly  independent 
organ    of    educational    criticism   was 
needed,  not  less  so   in  the  other  Pro- 
vinces.    It  was  also  desirable  that  the 
educational  organ,  while  it  fully  repre- 
sented the  teaching  profession,  should 
be  independent  of  mere  professional 
technicality,  and   of  the  narrow  and 
sometimes    acrimonious     spirit  with 
which  the  technical  interest  tends  to 
regard  public  questions.     The  latter 
should  be  looked   at   also    from    the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  public  in- 
terested in  education.     And  this  in- 
dependent  position  towards  the  De- 
partment,   the    profession    and    the 
public  we  find   to  have  been  well  sus- 
tained hjthenew  Educational  Montldij. 
It  has  treated  the  Department  with 
impartial  moderation;  its  pages  abound 
with    essays,    some    on   professional, 
some   on  literary    and    philosophical 
topics,  by  the   leading   minds  among 
our  teachers ;  it  forms  a  means  of  in- 
tercommunication   for   the    ablest  of 
them,  while   its   columns  are  closed 
against  the  fault-finding  of  the  lower 
class  found  in  this  and  in  everv  other 


profession.  The  editorial  department, 
besides  a  series  of  essays  on  school 
questions  of  immediate  importance, 
contains  a  valuable  selection  bearing 
on  school  work,  from  the  best  foreign 
sources,  and  original  articles  on  new 
books,  which  are  a  marked  feature  in 
this  able  review.  As  instances  of  the 
excellence  of  these  articles,  original 
and  thoroughly  adapted  to  Canadian 
conditions,  we  would  refer  to  the  re- 
view of  Matthew  Arnold's  '  Johnson's 
Six  Lives,'  in  the  March  number ;  to 
that  of  the  'Literature  Primers,*  which 
follows  it;  to  'English  Men  of  Letters,' 
in  the  April  number,  and  to  the  un- 
pedantic  scholarship  of  such  articles, 
to  take  one  among  many,  as  that  on 
Harper's  'Andrew's  Latin  Dictionary,' 
in  the  November  number. 

It  may  best  fulfil  the  motive  of  this 
article,  which  is  to  shew  fully  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  being  done  in 
the  Canada  Educational  Monthly,  if  a 
short  account  is  given  of  the  contents 
of  this,  the  first,  volume.  When  the 
f^ame  topic  is  treated  by  two  writers 
in  the  course  of  the  volume,  they  will 
be  considered  together.  The  Editor's 
articles  on  educational  questions  of 
immediate  importance  will  be  reserved 
for  separate  review. 

The  January  number  opens  with 
'  University  Consolidation,'  by  '  Al- 
pha.' This  article  is  ably  and  tem- 
perately written  ;  it  chiefly  reters  to 
Ontario,  where  there  are  no  less  than 
six  denominational  colleges  to  the  one 
non-denominational  university.  '  Al- 
pha '  urges  the  evil,  likely  to  increase, 
of  multiplied  degrees  deteriorating  the 
educational  currency,  as  in  the  States. 
Of  the  existence  of  this  danger  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  remedy  'Alpha  ' 
proposes  is,  for  the  University  to  ab- 
negate its  teaching  functions,  and  be- 
come an  examining  body,  the  other 
colleges  to  resign  their  powers  of  ex- 
aminino;  for  deo;rees.  But  is  it  not 
written  that  the  cedar  refused  to  de- 
scend from  Lebanon  and  become  king 
over  the  brambles  1  And  might  not 
more  be  lost  than  gained  if  the  Uni- 
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•versity  were  to  abnegate  its  '  teaching 
functions  ? '  A  more  thoughtful  view 
of  tlie  same  question  is  given  in  the 
December  number,  l)j  John  Millar, 
B. A.,  St.  Thomas,  who  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  by  showing  that 
separate  denominational  colleges  are 
absurd  in  denominations  that  do  not 
claim  separate  schools,  and  their  being 
allowed  to  grant  degrees  by  the  State 
is  to  the  highest  degree  a  mischievous 
and  unconstitutional  anomaly,  incon- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  the  State  as 
the  guardian  of  public  education.  But 
public  opinion,  though  advancing  in 
this  direction,  has  not  reached  it ; 
meantime,  perhaps,  a  central  degree 
examining  body  for  each  Province,  or 
for  the  whole  Dominion,  might  at 
ieast  equalize  the  value  of  degrees, and 
by  competition  secure  the  non-survival 
of  the  unhttest. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  *  Effect 
of  Examinations  on  School  Culture,' 
is  started  by  A.  Purslow,  B.A.,  of 
Port  Hope.  He  shows  the  evil  effects 
of  the  '  Examination  Mania '  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  clear  and  forcible  lan- 
guage traces  the  result  on  the  sys- 
tem of  '  cramming,"  on  which  the 
Goffin  examination  frauds  in  England 
have  afforded  such  a  comment.  The 
same  ground  is  taken  in  '  Depart- 
mental Reports  and  the  Intermediate 
Examination,  by  a  Head-master,'  a 
a  temperate  and  suggestive  paper;  also 
in  '  Payment  by  Results,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Bruce,  B.  A,  St.  Catharines.'  In 
all  these  papers,  while  the  benefit  of 
examinations  as  a  means  of  testing 
knowledge  acquired  is  admitted,  the 
system  so  dear  to  the  bureaucratic 
mind,  so  doubly  dear  to  a  bureaucratic 
inspectorate,  is  condemned  as  noxious 
to  true  education,  and  the  same  con- 
clusion is  endorsed  by  all  utterances 
of  the  teaching  profession,  in  essays, 
letters,  and  resolutions  of  teachers' 
associations  throughout  this  volume. 
There  certainly  seems  to  be  good 
ground  for  complaint,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  two  cases,  in  which  Head- 
masters lose  their  position,  merely  be- 


cause pupils  fail  to  pass  the  Interme- 
diate Examinatioa. 

What  is  to  be  said  for  the  examin- 
ation system  as  a  necessary  though 
imperfect  test,  is  well  said  by  J.  W. 
Wells,  Principal  of  the  Canadian 
Literary  Institute,  Woodstock. 

A  series  of  essays  by  Dr.  Mills,  of 
Hamilton,on  ' School  Hygiene,'  'Exer- 
tion or  Over-exertion,'  'Lungs  as  they 
concern  Education,'  '  The  Eye,'  are 
clearly  written,  and  ought  to  be  read 
by  all  school  trustees  and  parents. 

A  somewhat  technical,  but  thought- 
ful and  well-written,  essay,  by  J. 
Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  shows 
how  the  number  of  first-class  teachers 
could  be  increased.  He  advocates  the 
separation  of  the  professional  course 
for  first-class  and  for  second-class  tea- 
chers. Mr.  Seath's  proposal  would 
seem  to  be  likely  to  improve  both  the 
professional  and  non-professional  in- 
struction by  division  of  labour  be- 
tween the  Normal  and  High  Schools. 

Next  is  a  clear  exposition ,  by  A.  W. 
Gundry,  of  Toronto,  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's application  of  the  evolution 
philosophy  to  education.  Spencer's 
system  is  attracting  increased  atten- 
tion among  thinking  men  ;  it  seems  to 
have  an  almost  universal  range,  prac- 
tical as  well  as  speculative.  Some  of 
the  issues  raised  are  also  discussed 
by  Mr.  Wells.  '  A  Biologist '  sup- 
ports Spencer's  view  in  advocating  in- 
creased teaching  of  science  in  public 
schools. 

The  Editor's  article  on  'School  Man- 
uals '  will  be  separately  reviewed. 

In  the  February  number,  besides 
the  Editor's  article  on  Culture,  is  a 
second  article  by  Mr.  Gundry,  on  '  First 
Principles  of  Education,  Intellectual 
and  Moral,'  more  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morality.  Mr.  Gundry  gives  ad- 
mirable advice.  Surely  such  a  paper 
would  do  good,  could  it  be  circulated 
among  parents  and  trustees,  who  are 
too  little  apt,  in  many  cases,  to  think 
of  points  of  abstract  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  school  life.  J.  H.  Smith, 
School    Inspector   of    Ancaster,    con- 
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demns  the  present  sessions  in  County 
Model  Schools  as  too  short. 

Two  of  the  best  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching,  pure  and  simple,  are 
those  by  Mr.  McAllister,  on  '  The 
Aims  of  our  Public  School  System,' 
and  by  Mr.  Wells,  in  the  essay  en- 
titled 'Cui  Bono  1 '  In  the  former,  a 
claim  is  put  forward  for  the  enlarged 
scope  of  Public  School  work—  at  least 
beyond  the  three  Rs. — for  adequate 
training  in  history  and  geography, 
natural  science,  and  physiology.  To 
the  same  purport  is  the  eloquent 
paper  by  Prof.  Wells.  But  under 
the  present  rhjime  of  over-examina- 
tion and  cram,  how  are  we  to 
get  third-class  teachers  capable  of 
teaching  either,  except  in  the  most 
perfunctory  manner  ?  During  a  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  county 
schools  of  Eastern  Ontario,  the  present 
writer  has  very  rarely  met  a  third- 
class  teacher  who  had  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  English  history.  The 
only  instance  in  which  he  remembers 
Physiology  being  attempted  at  one  of 
the  country  schools,  usually  supplied 
by  teachers  of  this  grade,  was  one  in 
which  the  pupils  never  seemed  to  ad- 
vance bejond  one  lesson,  or  gi-asp 
more  than  one  fact,  i.e.,  the  number  of 
hones  in  the  human  body.  With  this 
their  '  study  of  physiology  '  began  and 
ended. 

Space  does  not  allow  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  essays  whose  interest 
and  genuine  unaffected  literary  merit 
deserve  mention.  Remarkable  among 
others  it  need  hardly  be  said  is  that  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  LeSueur,  of  Ottawa,  one 
of  Canada's  best  known  writers  and 
clearest  philosophical  thinkers.  An 
essay  on  '  Buckle's  Theory  of  History,' 
by  Mr.  Francis  Rye,  of  Barrie,is  a  most 
interesting  resume  of  the  principles  on 
which  was  written  the  fragment  which 
alas  !  is  all  we  possess  of  the  work  pro- 
jected by  that  illustrious  man  of  letters. 
Principal  Grant  and  President  Nelles 
contribute  two  thoughtful  papers  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  all  interest- 
ed in  education.    Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 


article,  on  English  Universities,  repre- 
sents a  perfection  of  literary  style 
which  our  teachers  cannot  study  toa 
accurately.  Such  essays  not  only  em- 
bellish the  Educational  Monthly — they 
give  it  a  title  to  the  support  of  all  who 
share  the  interest  now  becoming  so 
general  in  the  more  thoughtful  phases 
of  literature.  The  Mathematical  De- 
partment, under  Mr.  MacMurchy,  also 
displays  high  merit  for  accuracy,  clear- 
ness, and  practical  utility  to  teachers 
— the  High  School  and  Public  School 
Departments  are  also  admirable  fea- 
tures of  this  magazine.  The  editorial 
articles  are  chiefly  on  practical  ques- 
tions concerning  the  regulation  of  text- 
books, of  course  a  matter  in  itself  of 
primary  importance  to  the  teacher, 
the  children,  and  the  parents,  as  also 
the  expenditure  and  general  action  of 
the  Department.  Before  considering 
the  editorials  on  these  most  pressing 
questions,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  an  essay  on  '  The  Promotion  of 
Culture  '  in  this  country,  '  even  in  the 
rural  districts,  except  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  settlers  in  the  remote  town- 
ships of  the  Province,  and  among  the 
Indians,  the  demands  upon  education 
are  ambitious  ones.  With  no  benight- 
ed labouring  class  in  Canada,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Hodge  of  the  Mother- 
land, education  has  not  to  waste  time 
upon  uncouth  or  unpromising  material. 
Hence,  there  is  not  the  necessity  to 
lower  the  plane  of  our  primary  educa- 
tion to  the  depth  of  his  midnight  ignor- 
ance. This  advantage  in  our  favour,  we 
begin  our  educational  work  at  a  higher 
pitch,  though  the  height  we  reach  at  the 
finish  should  be  correspondingly  ele- 
vated, and  the  results  looked  for  those 
that  mark  the  fulfilment  of  a  great  ex- 
pectation.' '  But  to  a  great  extent,  we 
fear,  the  work  done  is  machine  work, 
marked  with  the  materialism  of  routine 
and  the  inelasticity  of  mechanism.  The 
work  of  course  is  turned  out ;  but  it  is 
done  too  much  in  the  temper  of  uni- 
formity and  in  the  methods  of  a  lifeless 
system.  AYe  have  the  body  of  educa- 
tional work  without  its  energizing  and 
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liberalising  life — the  form  but  not  the 
fruit.'  That  this  forcibly  written  pas- 
sage is  only  too  faithful  to  fact,  is 
shewn  by  the  whole  working  of  the  Y)i- 
partment  of  Education,  ever  since  the 
present  Central  Committee  replaced  a 
■Council  which  was  too  honest,  too  effec- 
tive, and  too  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the 
school-teaching  profession,  to  suit  the 
bureaucrat  of  the  hour.  What  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Educational  Monthlji  says 
about  the  inelasticity  and  want  of  vital 
force  in  the  Education  Dej)artment  un- 
der the  practical  rule  of  its  Committee 
of  School  Inspectors,  is,  most  unhappi- 
ly for  the  interest  of  education  and 
■educatoi's,  only  too  deplorably  true  ! 
While  the  teachers  are  practically  co- 
erced by  the  influence  of  an  inspector 
who  is  also  supreme,  or  believed  to  be 
so,  at  the  Department,  to  force  illegal 
text-books  into  use  into  the  Schools, 
the  teacher's  moral  sense  and  self-re- 
spect are  injured.  While  base  piracies 
of  foreign  school  manuals  are  thrust 
on  the  public,  with  a  cynical  contempt 
for  law,  and  a  perseverance  worthy  of 
professional  book  agents,  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Education  Department  is  fa- 
tally lowered.  In  fact  the  Department 
does  precisely  '  the  things  it  ought 
not  to  have  done,  it  leaves  undone  the 
things  that  it  ought  to  have  done,  and 
there  is  no  health  in  it.'  It  fails  in  its 
duty  to  the  teaching  profession  whom 
it  subjects  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
trustees  by  making  their  status  depen- 
dent on  the  capacity  of  pupils  ivho  may 
vary  from  year  to  year  in  every  condition 
that  goes  to  make  success  jiossihle  f  It 
fails  in  its  duty  to  the  public,  having 
introduced  and  formulated  a  system  of 
examinations,  cram,  and  puffing,  which 
goes  far  to  make  education  in  any  ti'ue 
sense  of  the  word  impossible,  as  far  as 
the  system  has  its  way.  Those  at  the 
head  of  this  state  of  things  shew,  among 
other  characteristics  of  the  Philistine 
nature,  a  wonderful  lack  of  humour 
which  harmonises  well  with  the  per- 
vading woodenness  of  the  Department. 
They  do  not  seem  to  perceive  the  curi- 
ous specimens  of  bad  English  which 


come  so  malapropos  from  the  heads 
of  an  Education  Department,  they 
fail  to  realise  that  outside  observers 
can  see  anything  absurd  in  produc- 
tions worthy  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  or  to 
the  economy  of  the  Departmental  ex- 
penditure and  the  impartiality  with 
which  political  considerations  are  ex- 
cluded, when  everybody  who  knows  the 
facts  of  the  case  perceives  what  econ- 
omy there  is  in  a  school  expenditure, 
which,  while  the  number  of  scholars  in 
Ontario  has  increased  by  one-fourth  in 
the  decade,  has  Joutded  the  expeivii- 
ture  !  And  as  to  politics,  what  other 
influence  stifled  inquiry  as  to  examina- 
tion frauds,  gross  as  in  the  English 
G-oflin  case,  as  enabled  a  ring  in  the 
book  trade  to  make  their  friends  in  the 
irresponsible  Central  Committee  force 
manuals  worthy  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  on 
our  schools  ! 

Those  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  events  at  the  University  will  also 
endorse  what  is  said  as  to  the  lack  of 
creative  force  in  the  teaching  in  that  in- 
stitution of  late  years.  '  The  cold  tem- 
perament too  largely  prevails.'  New 
blood  is  indeed  needed.  A  teacher 
who  possesses  magnetism  to  attract  and 
win  the  students,  one  intellectually 
capable  of  inspiring  his  own  enthus- 
iasm, a  speaker  and  thinker,  able  to 
sway  and  impress — what  a  gain  would 
not  this  be.  But  as  St.  Augustine 
said  '  unde  autem  1 '  How  is  such  a 
man  to  be  got  1  The  present  condi- 
tions of  routine  make  his  exclusion  cer- 
tain. If  we  may  hazard  a  suggestion, 
might  not  permission  to  lecture,  say 
twice  on  one  of  the  various  courses  of 
study  be  granted  to  those  whose  names 
were  approved  of,  by  such  public  men 
as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  or  some  of  the 
most  noted  of  out  litterateurs.  If  such 
a  chance  were  afforded  to  the  really 
competent  teacher,  the  students  and 
the  University  would  soon  perceive 
who  had  the  power  of  lecturing  and 
impressing  others. 

We  are  sorry  to  agree  wnth  what  is 
said  of  the  lack  of  influence  of  the 
learned  professions  on  the  national  cul- 
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ture  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
bar.  The  clerical  profession,  at  least 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  lost  the 
semi-aristocratic  position  which  in 
England  allies  it  to  some  extent  witli 
the  more  superficial  aspects  of  cul- 
ture. In  England  scholarship  is  not 
looked  on  with  disfavour  by  bishops ; 
the  clergy  fill  a  respectable  if  not  at  all 
a  foremost  place  as  a  literary  force. 
Here  the  clergy  form  a  caste,  a  priest- 
hood, afraid  to  speak  out  on  questions 
upon  which  the  thinking  public  has 
long  ago  made  up  its  mind  ;  having 
lost  social  prestige,  they  seek  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy  or  take  refuge  in  re- 
actionary dogma  from  modern  thought. 
As  a  whole,  one  is  inclined  to  look  on 
the  teaching  profession,  certainly,  as 
represented  by  the  essays  in  the  vol- 
ume under  review,  as  the  best  influ- 
ence for  culture  this  country  possesses. 
In  the  remaining  editorial  articles 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Education  De- 
partment are  clearly  and  vigorously 
dealt  with.  In 'The  Department  and 
the  School  Bill,'  it  traces  the  decadence 
that  set  in  when  the  competent  and 
responsible  Council  of  Education,  in 
which  the  teaching  profession  and  the 
public  were  both  represented,  was  re- 
placed by  the  irresponsible  and  ineffi- 
cient Central  Committee.  '  The  ab- 
rogation of  a  council  composed  of  men 
of  the  character,  ability,  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  men  who  were  doing  such 
herculean  work  for  education  at  the 
time  of  its  abolition  makes  the  educa- 
tional critic  severe  in  his  demand  upon 
the  men  who  replaced  the  Council  and 
upon  the  machinery  that  attempted 
to  continue  its  work.' 

The  most  unsatisfactory  point  with 
regard  to  those  men  and  that  ma- 
chinery is  '  the  non-representation 
in  the  Central  Committee  of  Public 
and  High  School  Masters,  an  element 
which  most  fairly  and  desirably  had 
its  re2;)resentation  in  the  latter  days, 
at  least,  of  the  old  Council.'  We  hope 
that  the  teaching  profession  will  not 
lose  sight  of  this  important  point ;  the 
force  of  public  opinion  represented  by 


that  profession  is  one  which  must 
make  itself  heard.  Let  it  assert  itself; 
let  it  claim  its  just  rights,  not  of  being 
represented  by  members  of  its  own 
body  which  would  give  rise  to  jealousy,, 
suspicion,  and  the  same  evils  that  pre- 
vail under  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Committee,  but  let  the  teachers 
elect  as  their  representatives  men 
whose  character  and  literary  position 
give  unquestionaVjle  guarantee  of  in- 
tegrity and  ability,  and  who,  standing- 
apart  from  political  influence,  as  a 
Minister  of  Education  cannot  do,  will 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  also 
representing  the  public.  For  remem- 
ber, as  things  are  at  present,  the  pub- 
lic has  no  representation.  There  is  a 
Minister  of  Education,  who  personally, 
no  doubt,  deserves  all  the  credit  for 
good  intentions  given  to  him  by  the 
editor  of  the  Educational  Montlihj,  but 
who  represents  a  party,  and  cannot 
afford  to  quarrel  in  the  public  interest 
with  members  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee who  have  party  claims  or  political 
interest — a  Minister  who  is  a  lawyer, 
and  cannot  in  his  own  professional  in- 
terest give  anything  like  adequate 
study  to  the  working  of  the  Educa- 
tional System.  That  all  this  is  not 
mere  theory  will  presently  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Crooks'  dealing  with  the  School 
Manual  Question. 

As  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  public 
interests  are  neglected  by  a  Department 
which  'doth  protest  too  much'  of  its  re- 
gard for  economy,  we  find  that,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Blue  book,  for  1877, 
'  the  Central  Committee  co^*^  the  country 
about  $10,000,  inclusive  of  fees  as  ex- 
aminers, rewards  for  reporting  upon 
text  and  prize  books,  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  the  inevitable  disburse- 
ment for  contingencies.  This  is  ex- 
culsive  of  the  salaries  paid  to  those  of 
the  Central  Committee  who  are  Public 
School  Inspectors,  by  the  city  and  mu- 
nicipal corporations  employing  them,, 
and  it  is  also  exclusive  of  the  salaries 
drawn  by  those  High  School  Inspectors 
who,  no  doubt,  deserA^edly  enough,  di- 
vide some  $9,000  among  them.' 
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Besides  the  glaring  extravagance  of 
such  waste  of  public  money  ;  besides 
the  gross  abuse  of  a  Department  play- 
ing at  being  a  bookseller,  and  the  offi- 
cial  perquisites  connected    with  that 
abuse  ;  the  Central  Committee,  like  all 
close  corporations,  has  supported   its 
members  in  every  dereliction  of  duty. 
As  one  instance  of  this  let  our  readers 
recall  the  grave  charges  of  Examin- 
ation fraud  which  came   up  for  trial 
two  years  ago.     A  similar  fraud  was 
perpetrated,  as   we   said,  in   England 
about  the  same  time  by  one  Coffin  :  in- 
vestigation and  prompt  punishment  in 
that  case  followed  on  the  first  suspicion 
of  a  crime  which  no  political  party  in 
England    would    have  lent    itself   to 
screen.     Political  morality  here  is  un- 
fortunately not   so  sensitive.     About 
the  time  when  the  abortive  investiga- 
tion into  the  examination  fi'auds  took 
place,  the  Minister  of  Education  hap- 
jiened  to  visit  a  great  public  institu- 
tion.    It  was  remarked  to  him  by  one 
of  the  officers  of  that  institution  that  a 
new  professor's  chair  was  needed  by 
the  requirements  of  the  age.      '  What 
chair?'  said  the  Minister,  ever  anxious 
for   information   in  his  Department. 
'  Whitewashing,'  was  the  reply,  '  and 
the  judge  who   tried  the  examination 
frauds  question  would  be  the  most  eli- 
gible candidate.'  Despotism  may  have 
been  sometimes  tempered  by  an  epi- 
gram, but  the  Education  Department, 
as    we  have  said,  seems  to  lack   the 
sense  of  humour,  and  would  probably 
not  see  the  point. 

In  fact,  the  teaching  profession  have 
a  most  pressing  interest  in  getting  rid 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  school 
inspectors  which  nominally  '  advises,' 
but  in  fact  directs  the  Department. 
The  teachers  are  over-inspected  and 
over-governed.  The  inspectors  have 
quite  a  disproportionate  power  over 
the  teacher.  The  teacher  is,  in  fact, 
at  the  mercy  of  an  inspector  certain 
to  be  backed  up  by  a  Department  in- 
spired by  his  own  confreres,  a  letter 
from  whom,  however  unjust,  would 
have  instant   effect  with  a   board   of 


trustees  incapable  of  judging  the  case 
on  its  merits,  and  impressed  with  the 
usual  vulgar  reverence  for  Officialism. 
Were  the  former  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, composed  of  reliable  and  compet- 
ent men,  to  replace  the  present  rule  of 
the  Inspectorate,  the  inspector  and  the 
teacher  would  resume  their  relative 
position,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  present  Chinese  system  of 
Examination  on  the  brain  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  mischievous  plan  of 
*  payment  by  results '  follow  it  into 
limbo. 

A  capital  instance  of  the  working 
of  the  present  corrupt  and  inefficient 
system  is  illustrated  in  the  editorial  in 
the  April  number  on  School  Booh  Edit- 
ing and  Authorship.  It  sets  forth,  on 
indubitable  proof,  '  the  existence  of  a 
favoured  house  in  the  book  trade  whose 
books  are  approved  by  the  Central 
Committee,'  and  •  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  the  publishing  house  re- 
ferred to.'  The  editorial  goes  on  to 
expose  '  the  intimate  relations  of  the 
House  of  which  we  have  been  writing, 
with  the  senior  Inspector  of  the  De- 
partment whose  books  the  firm  has 
published,  and  which  despite  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  official  authorization 
have  been  industriously  circulated  in 
the  schools  of  the  Province,  con- 
trary to  the  edicts  of  the  Department 
which  forbid  the  use  of  all  unauthor- 
ized books.  The  gross  impropriety  of 
Dr.  McLellan's  (the  senior  Inspector 
in  question)  pecuniary  interest  in 
these  books,  while  holding  his  official 
position,  is  a  circumstance  which  can- 
not too  strongly  be  reprobated,  and 
the  pei'ambulatory  advertisement  by 
the  author  of  the  book  in  question, 
only  adds  to  the  indecoi'ous  character 
of  the  connection.' 

Of  these  books,  illegally  admitted 
into  schools  by  an  author  who,  like 
Mrs.  Malaprop's  Cerberus,  manages  to 
be  '  three  gentlemen  at  once,'  Central 
Committee  man,  who  controls  the  De- 
partment, inspector  who  controls  the 
High  Schools,   and   book  agent,  it  is 
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curious  to  see  how  very  liadly  the  '  au- 
thorship '  is  managed.  This  illustrates 
what  we  said  as  to  the  lack  of  sense 
of  humour  in  the  Department.  These 
books,  a  crucial  example  of  which  is 
an  eminent  inspector's  work  on  Mental 
Arithmetic,  and  Miller's  Swinton's 
Language  Lessons,  the  latter  of  which 
is  manufactured  by  the  simple  process 
•of  altering  a  sentence  here  and  there, 
'  the  sword  of  the  general '  in  place 
of  '  the  bonnet  of  Mary,'  in  the  original 
book,  and  by  such  impudent  devices 
as  placing  the  '  editor's  name  '  on  the 
title  page,  or  appending  the  Canadian 
datt  'Ottawa,  March,  1878,' at  the 
•end  of  the  preface  written  by  the 
American  author.  That  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  should  allow  an 
illegal  circulation  of  worthless  com- 
pilations amounting,  as  the  publish- 
ers' circulars  shew,  to  thousands  of 
copies  in  inconceivably  short  per- 
iods, is  a  public  question,  on  which 
Mr.  Crooks  will  shortly  find  public 
opinion  express  itself  more  loudly 
than  he  expects  ;  but  that  these  book- 
peddling  inspectors  should  be  allowed 
thus  to  disgrace  Canadian  literature, 
concerns  the  clientele  of  this  review. 
AVe  have  endeavoured,  through  evil  re- 
port and  good  report,  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  that  literature.  We  protest 
.against  being  associated  in  any  way 
with  the  proceedings  of  '  adapters  '  of 
■other  people's  writings,  whose  process 
of  editing  resembles  nothing  so  much 


as  the  process  called  *  denasation,' 
formerly  practised  by  the  lower  class 
of  tramps,  who,  by  splitting  the  nose 
and  otherwise  defacing  children,  so 
changed  them  for  the  worse  that  their 
own  parents  could  not  recognise  their 
offspring. 

In  the  intei'est  of  both  education 
and  literature,  we  wish  success  to  the 
Educational  Monfhli/.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  all  the  profession,  to  whose 
body  it  does  honour  by  calling  forth 
such  essays  as  that  on  '  Buckle,'  and 
the  able  and  scholarly  classical  reviews 
in  this  volume.  So  long  as  the  unau- 
thorized school  manual-abuse  contin- 
ues unabated,  in  defiance  of  the  De- 
partment's own  edict,  a  scandalous 
and  most  immoral  condition  of  things 
like  what  our  forefathers  denounced 
under  the  name  of  '  unlaw  ' ;  so  long 
as  the  teaching  interest  is  unrepresent- 
ed in  the  Council  that  virtually  gov- 
erns ;  so  long  such  a  review  as  the 
Educational  Monthlij  is  the  best  re- 
source for  redress.  The  most  hopeless 
feature  of  the  case  hitherto  has  been 
a  want  of  public  interest  in  educational 
questions.  This  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion have  it  in  their  power  to  remedy 
to  a  great  and  increasing  extent,  by 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Edu- 
cational M  on  thlji,  and  by  writing  them- 
selves and  endeavouring  to  interest 
others  in  the  important  questions  dis- 
cussed in  its  columns. 
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TT^WAS  in  a  year  unseasonable 
-L    When  Summer  airs  unreasonable 
Would  strive  with  the  Winter's  Frost  and  Snow, 
Persuading  the  Trees  that  they  might  grow. 
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Wait — wait — said  the  Snowflakes  falling 
On  budding  tiees,  that  were  forestalling 
impatiently  the  wi.shed-for  season, 
All  tempted  by  the  South-Wind's  treason. 

Wait — wait — 'tis  no  time  for  springing, 
Do  you  not  see  1 — No  birds  are  singing, 
The  South-Wind  blows,  it  but  deceives  you, 
For  if  it  woos,  it  as  surely  leaves  you. 

Are  you  so  blind,  that  you  do  not  see 
The  berry  blight  on  the  holl}'  tree  1 
'Tis  the  robin  singing,  tliat  you  hear. 
No  bird  of  spring  ventures  yet  so  near. 

Those  breezes  soft  that  from  Summer  stray 
Belong  not  here,  and  they  cannot  stay  : 
We  would  spare  you,  but  ah,  we  may  not. 
Ye  must  all  die,  if  ye  obey  not  ! 

Listen  to  us,  heed  oiir  kind  warning. 
Said  they  softly,  but  on  next  morning 
The  South-Wind  came  with  the  break  of  day 
And  the  Snowflakes  wept  themselves  away. 

Then  the  Breezes  around  them  sighing 
Beguiled  the  Trees  till  they,  defying. 
Reckless  of  all  the  Snowflakes'  advice, 
Burst  open  their  buds,  and  dared  the  ice. 

But  by  and  by  the  South- Wind  left  them 
Remorselessly  the  Breeze  tereft  them. 
Then  back  the  Winter  came  in  earnest, 
Blevi'  its  coldest  and  frowned  its  sternest. 

The  Hoar  Frost,  too,  was  hard  and  bitter. 
And  oft  the  Snow,  his  gentle  sister. 
Tried  to  shield  them,  but  ah,  she  could  not. 
For  she  bad  warned,  and  hear  they  would  not. 

O  treacherous  World  I   So  full  of  wiles 
Thou  wouldst  allure  with  gayest  smiles, 
Then  leave  our  hopes  to  die,  or  fade, 
Ruthless  alike  to  youth  or  maid. 
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DOWN  SOUTH  IN  A  SAIL-BOAT 


BY    ROBERT    TYSON,    TORONTO. 


Part  HI. 

December  11. — We  moved  off  at 
dawn  to  find  a  more  sheltered  locality 
wherein  to  breakfast,  and  were  soon 
snugly  ensconced  in  a  curve  under  the 
lee  of  a  high  bank,  where  there  was  an 
eddy,  caused  by  the  swift  current  out- 
side. Here  we  partook  of  a  sociable 
hot  breakfast,  enlivened  by  M.  Woil- 
lard's  quaint  and  pungent  sayings  about 
men  and  things.  He  objected  to  the 
exposed  character  of  our  last  night's 
anchorage.  Our  present  location  would 
scarcely  have  been  safe  for  a  night's 
stay  :  we  might  have  had  a  ton  or  so 
of  earth  deposited  on  iis  from  the  raw, 
bare  bank  above.  That  is  one  point  to 
watch  in  Mississippi  navigation.  I 
oflered  M.  Woillard  some  tea.  He 
laughed  and  said,  '  I  am  not  sick.  The 
French  only  take  tea  when  they  are 
sick.  When  the  Americans  get  sick, 
they  take  wine  ;  but  when  the  French 
get  sick,  then  no  more  wine, — tea.  It 
is  the  change.  Too  much  of  one  kind 
is  not  good.' 

We  started  down  before  a  tearing 
north  wind.  I  double-reefed  my  sail, 
'  held  her  to  it,'  and  bowled  along 
merrily.  Monsieur  Woillard  could  only 
put  one  reef  in  his  sail,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  luff  and  yaw  continually  as  the 
strong  blasts  came  on  him  ;  whilst  I 
kept  nearly  straight  on  my  course ; 
consequently,  I  left  him  behind,  and 
gradually  lost  sight  of  him.  The  wind 
got  stronger  and  I  slackened  my  hal- 
liards and  lowered  the  gaff,  making  a 
bag  of  my  sail  and  presenting  less  sur- 
face to  the  wind.  I  waited  for  my 
companion  at  Poi't  Adams,  where  we 


lunched  and  stayed  awhile.  The  name- 
of  my  comrade's  boat  is  Le  Solitaire, 
and  he  made  his  cockpit  so  small  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  a  companion  in 
his  boat.  She  is  a  lively  little  craft; 
being  without  keel,  she  sometimes 
skirmishes  around  the  more  solemn 
and  steady  Bi.^hnp  in  a  volatile  French 
manner.  A  slight  touch  of  the  rudder 
will  send  her  jumping  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  she  '  goes  about '  like  a 
wink,  but  is  a  little  hard  to  keep  on  a 
straight  course.  We  were  not  long  in 
making  the  mouth  of  Red  River, 
eleven  miles  below  Port  Adams.  A 
dredge  and  a  produce  barge  were  lying 
near.  Seeing  a  group  of  men  on  shoi'e, 
we  landed  for  information  about  Red 
River,  which  we  thought  of  visiting. 
One  of  the  group  proved  to  be  a  Can- 
adian, a  relative  by  marriage  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Creighton,  of  Cobourg,  and 
having  friends  back  of  Edwardsburg,. 
Ontario.  Most  of  the  men  were  em- 
ployed on  the  dredge  and  flatboat. 

Now  for  a  little  topography.  The 
Mississippi  used  to  make  a  big  bend 
here,  with  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  the  two  ends.  Into  this  bend 
flows  the  Red  River,  and  out  of  it  flows 
the  Bayou  Achafalaya,  a  sort  of  natural 
canal  between  two  and  three  hundred 
miles  long,  which  takes  part  of  the 
water  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  It 
is  the  farthest  up  of  several  similar 
bayous  connecting  the  Mississippi  with 
the  Gulf  ;  they  are  in  fact  mouths  of 
the  river,  though  long  ones,  and  the 
land  between  is  the  delta  of  the  river. 
But  an  interesting  change  took  place. 
United  States  engineers  made  a  cut- 
off at  the  narrow  neck,  and  this  cut  off 
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})ecanie  the  main  channel.  Then  the 
upper  entrance  to  the  bend  silted  up, 
and  cotton  is  now  growing  over  it. 
The  communication  between  the  Ked 
River  and  the  Miesissi[)pi  was  then  at 
the  lower  entrance  of  the  old  bend;  but 
Bayou  Achafalaya  gradually  grew 
wider  and  deeper,  until  now  it  takes 
to  itself  all  the  water  of  Red  River 
when  the  waters  are  low.  When  we 
came  to  what  is  called  the  mouth  of 
Red  River — the  lower  entrance  of  the 
old  bend — we  found  a  strong  current 
flowing  au-ai/  from  the  Mississippi  in- 
stead of  into  it.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  of  course,  that  Bayou  Achafalaya 
was  not  only  able  to  take  away  all  the 
water  of  Red  River,  but  some  of  the 
Mississippi  also.  When  Red  River  is 
high  Bayou  Achafalaya  cannot  take 
all  the  water,  and  there  is  then  a  cur- 
rent i7i(o  the  Mississippi  at  the  same 
place  where  we  found  one  flowing  out. 
This  channel  is  getting  shallow,  and 
the  dredgemen  told  us  that  if  they  had 
not  kept  it  open  by  constant  dredging 
during  the  recent  low  water  it  would 
have  closed  up  entirely.  What  a  change 
that  would  be  !  Red  River  would  no 
longer  be  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  its  people,  with  those  on  Bayou 
Achafalaya,  would  be  cut  off  from 
water  communication  Avith  the  great 
national  highway.  Only  a  dirty  '  mud- 
machine  '  prevented  that  result. 

Whilst  we  were  talking  with  the 
men  on  the  bank,  a  wiry  sunburnt  man 
came  alongside  us  in  a  skifi',  and  the 
others  referred  us  to  him  as  one  know- 
ing the  locality  well.  M.  Woillard 
talked  some  French  with  him,  I  some 
English  :  and  the  result  was  that  we 
decided  not  to  go  into  Red  River.  We 
tied  up  our  boats  by  the  produce  barge 
for  the  night  :  and  Mr.  Alexander, 
who  was  in  charge  of  it,  asked  us  in 
for  a  chat.  Two  other  men  '  dropped 
in' — one  of  them  he  of  the  skifi,  who 
talked  French.  I  got  his  assistance  in 
a  little  matter  of  translation,  and  af- 
ter awhile  asked  his  name.  He  asked 
which  of  them  I  wanted  ?  he  had  so 
many.     I  said  he  might  give  them  all 


if  he 
three  : 
fire  Joe 


liked.     He  said 
1st,  Joseph 


that    he    had 
-;  2nd,    Hell- 


3rd.  Tiger  Joe.  I  asked  him 
how  he  got  these  latter  [sobriquets  : 
,  he  told  me  the  first  came  by  his  reck- 
less driving  on  a  railroad,  and  the  se- 
cond was  given  him  in  Texas,  because 
'  when  a  man  acted  mean  with  me  I 
went  for  him  every  time.' 

I  may  here  anticipate  a  little  by 
saying  that  not  long  after  this,  I  was 
told  that  '  Tiger  Joe  '  did  not  get  his- 
name  for  nothing  ;  that  he  was  known 
to  have  committed  robberies,  and  was 
strongly  suspected  of  several  murder?. 
Not  far  from  our  camp  by  the  barge 
is  an  island,  Turnbull's  Island,  form- 
erly the  resort  cf  a  gang  of  despera- 
does, who  were  '  cleaned  out'  by  the 
military.  Tiger  Joe  was  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  Ihis  gang.  I  give 
this  as  told  to  me  ;  perhaps  my  infor- 
mant slandered  Tiger  Joe. 

December  [12.  — W^e  saw  a  large 
sloop  lying  by  the  bank,  having  printed 
on  the  sail,  in  large  letters,  *  Mandate 

of  Health  ;  Dr.   etc.,  etc.,  etc,' — 

evidently  the  oflice  of  a  travelling  phy- 
sician, more  or  less  quack.  Passing 
Bayou  8ara,  we  closed  our  day's  run 
at  the  town  of  W^aterloo,  where  we  lay 
for  the  night  alongside  of  a  travelling 
photograph  gallery,  on  a  hull  some- 
what differing  from  the  usual  flat-boat 
kind.  Her  owner,  Mr.  Bailey,  invited 
us  on  board,  and  I  chatted  with  him 
and  his  wife  till  the  small  hours.  They 
ai'e  enthusiastic  in  artistic  matters,  and 
showed  me  some  exceedingly  fine  spe- 
cimens of  their  work.  Mr.  Bailey 
said  his  business  was  a  profitable  one  ; 
he  was  enabled  to  get  good  paying 
work  from  the  towns  on  his  route 
which  could  not  support  a  resident  pho- 
tographer. Odd  experiences  and  odd 
people  he  met  with  in  small  places  on 
the  distant  tributaries  of  the  river — 
some  places  where  the  people  had  no 
cooking-stoves,  and  where  the  young 
men  would  bring  their  '  gals'  mounted 
behind  them  on  horseback  to  'get  their 
pictur'  taken,'  and  afterwards  the  two 
would  ride  away  together  on  their  met- 
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tlesome  steed,  the  young  man  whoop- 
ing and  firing  his  pistol  in  the  air.  He 
spoke  strongly  of  the  lawlessness  of 
this  part  of  the  Mississippi,  and  said 
he  was  often  apprehensive  of  harm  ; 
the  hired  man  he  kept  was  chiefly  for 
protection.  The  robbery  of  store-boats 
and  the  murder  of  their  inmates  oc- 
curs now  and  then.  Mr.  Bailey  suf- 
fered severe  loss  from  a  terrible  storm 
which  swept  over  part  of  Louisiana  on 
the  first  of  last  September.  He  was 
on  Grand  Lake  at  the  time,  and  the 
waves  lifted  his  boat  riglit  on  the  top 
■of  a  neighbouring  wharf,  whilst  the 
wind  tore  away  part  of  his  gallery,  and 
he  only  saved  the  rest  by  bracing  it. 
I  had  noticed  that  his  boat  was  under- 
going repairs;  and  I  had  met  traces  of 
this  big  storm  before.  A  flat-boat  man 
at  Port  Adams  told  me  that  his  boat 
was  sunk  by  it — the  waves  rolled  en- 
tirely over  her.  Mr.  Bailey  said  that 
a  steamer  was  sunk  near  him  in  Grand 
Lake :  she  was  wedged  in  by  two  barges 
and  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Mr. 
Bailey's  boat  is  a  large  one,  and  he  is 
now  in  process  of  making  her  a  side- 
wheel  steamer,  to  save  his  heavy  tow- 
age bills.  He  is  a  good  mechanic,  and 
is  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
with  his  own  hands,  in  the  intervals 
of  his  photography.  He  comes  from 
St.  Louis.  He  is  a  very  fair  sample 
of  the  ingenious  pushing  western  man, 
and  seems  to  have  a  helpful  helpmeet. 
December  13. — We  tied  up  for  the 
day  in  a  heavy  rain  two  or  three  miles 
below  Waterloo.  M.  Woillard  lit  up 
his  stove,  and  invited  me  into  the 
captain's  cabin  on  board  Ids  ship — an 
honour  accorded  to  no  living  man  ex- 
cept the  captain  of  the  l:idiop.  Pro- 
tected from  the  raw,  cold  outside  air, 
we  roasted  our  knees  and  had  a  big 
pow-wow.  whilst  Jupiter  Pluviustapt 
continually  on  our  canvas  walls.  My 
comrade  had  a  little  adventure  above 
Vicksburg,  which  he  shall  tell  in  his 
own  words  : — 'I  had  catch  a  big  cat- 
fish, me,  cut  him  into  steak,  salt  him, 
and  put  in  a  crock  de  pieces,  on  de 
stem  of  my  boat.     At  night  I  go  in 'a 


ravine  and  tie  to  a  log,  where  de 
steamers  by  coming  down  could  not 
send  their  waves  at  me.  I  liglit  my 
lantern,  turned  down  low,  and  I  sleep 
a  little.  Den  I  hear  a  good  many  ani- 
mal walking  round  my  boat,  and 
scratching,  scratching.  I  tink  deb- 
ble,  I  must  scare  dem,  or  dey  may 
gnaw  my  boat."  I  look  out  of  my  tent, 
and  see  two  eye  shining  in  de  dark, 
like  two  little  lantern.  I  turn  round 
to  get  my  gun,  me,  and  de  boat  rock, 
and  I  look  out  with  my  gun,  but  de 
eye  are  gone — no  eye  no  more.  I  see 
dem  again,  but  dey  go  before  I  can 
shoot  at  dem.  Next  day  I  look  at  my 
fish  to  turn  dem  over,  but — no  fish  ! 
except  a  little  piece  of  de  tail.  De 
brutes  steal  my  salt  fish.  I  tink  dey 
were  coon  or  otter.'  I  hope  my  com- 
rade will  pax'don  me  for  reproducing 
his  peculiar  phraseology  :  it  adds  so 
much  piquancy  to  his  description.  I 
saw  more  of  the  arrangements  of  his 
boat  to-day.  The  space  of  his  cockpit 
extends  under  the  deck  a  foot  or  two 
fore  and  aft  of  the  combing,  so  that 
he  can  lie  at  full  length  ;  and  his  bed- 
ding is  rolled  up  at  one  end  under 
the  deck.  The  remainder  of  the  space, 
fore  and  aft,  is  divided  ofi"  by  two 
bulk-heads  into  water-tight  compart- 
ments. Two  small  hatchways  go 
through  the  deck  into  these  compart- 
ments, and  he  uses  them  for  store- 
rooms. He  built  the  boat  himself, 
and  six  other  boats  befoi-e  her.  She  is 
smooth-sided,  and  her  workmanship 
is  admirable.  Her  builder  is  an  en- 
thusiast in  boats. 

December  14. — Dull,  cloudy,  and 
damp.  We  started  early,  and  reached 
Baton  Rouge  about  noon. 

Many  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  an  engraving  en- 
titled '  Steamer  passing  Baton  Rouge.' 
I  recollect  looking  with  wonder  at  the 
odd-looking  craft,  piled  high  above  the 
water,  with  her  slender  smokestacks, 
so  diflferent  from  ocean-going  steamers. 
The  name  on  her  wheel-house  was  to 
me  as  queer  as  the  boat,  and  my  me- 
morv  has  retained   it  during   all  the 
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following  years  ;  ifc  was  the  Natcliet. 
Curiously  enough,  I  and  Woillard  ac- 
tually met  the  big  steamer  Natchez, 
with  her  red  funnels,  a  mile  aVjove 
Baton  Rouge.  She  is  the  twelfth  suc- 
cessive boat  of  that  name,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  was  one  of  her  ancestors  that 
the  artist  of  the  Illustrated  Neus  saw. 
Baton  Rouge  possesses  what  few 
American  cities  can  show — a  genuine 
histoi'ical  ruin.  Her  fine  old  State 
House  was  burned  during  the  war, 
and  has  not  been  re-built.  A  gentle- 
man of  whom  1  enquired  my  way  was 
kind  enough  to  accompany  me  to  the 
building.  The  outer  stone  walls  and 
most  of  the  inner  brick  partitions  are 
intact.  Even  the  September  tornado, 
which  did  some  damage  in  the  city, 
had  no  effect  on  this  solidly  built  old 
edifice.  It  is  a  rectangular  building, 
four  or  five  stories  high,  with  two  tur- 
retted  towers  on  each  of  the  four 
faces ;  not  on  the  corners,  as  is  more 
usual.  The  two  towers  facing  the 
river  are  octagonal,  the  other  six  are 
square.  As  I  stood  in  the  grass-grown 
interior,  where  small  trees  and  climb- 
ing plants  had  also  taken  root,  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  some  old  English 
abbeys  which  I  had  visited.  Such  a 
scene  is  not  frequent  on  American 
soil.  Handsome  terraced  grounds  sur- 
round the  old  building,  with  magno- 
lias and  other  trees ;  but  the  place 
looked  neglected.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  narrow,  and  muddy,  with 
brick  sidewalks.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  of  one  storey.  Here  I  first  saw 
oi'anges  hanging  on  the  trees — that 
novel  sight  to  a  Northerner.  The  city 
generally  had  to  me  a  rather  forlorn 
and  neglected  aspect.  Some  of  this 
impression  was.  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  raw,  dark,  chilly  weather,  which 
made  some  ladies  fold  their  wraps 
closely  around  them  and  quicken  their 
steps  on  their  way  through  the  streets. 
A  straight  reach  of  the  river  flows 
past  Baton  Rouge ;  and  the  State 
House,  high  up  on  the  bluff,  is  a  pro- 
minent object  for  miles  up  and  down 
the  river,  together  with  another  large 


white  building,  which  I  think  is  Baton 
Rouge  College.  That  is  all  at  present 
about  Red  Stick. 

The  river's  banks  now  present  a 
firmer  and  more  solid  appearance.  We 
have  got  well  past  the  point  where  the 
river  makes  extensive  changes  in  its 
channel,  and  are  now  entering  on  a 
rich  and  populous  country.  The 
monotonous  Vjelts  of  cottonwood  give 
place  to  trees  of  various  kinds,  grouped 
with  infinite  and  picturesque  diversity 
— now  single,  now  in  clumps  or  belts, 
and  thickly  interspersed  with  dwell- 
ings in  many  places.  There  are  no 
more  '  bars,'  and  the  great  river  flows 
in  a  broader  and  more  even  channel. 

We  had  a  favourable  wind  of  mo- 
derate strength,  and  Le  Solitaire 
showed  that  she  is  really  the  faster 
boat  of  the  two.  Her  captain  sailed 
abreast  of  the  Bishop  for  a  long  while 
by  keeping  to  leeward,  and  allowing 
the  Bishop  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
Le  Solitaire's  sail  whenever  that  frisky 
craft  shot  ahead.  Sail  and  current 
took  us  fifty  miles  to-day.  We  tied 
up  to  one  of  the  branches  of  a  huge 
tree  which  was  standin-x  upright  in 
the  water,  with  its  trunk  submerged, 
twentjf  or  thirty  feet  from  the  high 
shore-bank.  The  town  of  Plaquemine 
was  a  short  distance  below. 

December  15  ojoened  wnth  a  fog, 
through  which  we  felt  our  way  past 
the  town  of  Plaquemine.  It  soon 
gave  way  to  bright  sunshine,  which 
lighted  up  the  charming  scenery  on 
either  bank.  Frequently  we  passed 
the  stately  mansion  of  a  large  planter, 
usually  with  two-storied  verandaround 
two  or  more  sides  of  the  building,  and 
in  near  vicinity  the  cottages  of  the 
plantation  hands,  arranged  in  even 
rows.  In  other  places,  miles  of  the 
river's  bank  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  pleasant  suburb.  Here  and  there 
were  the  two  short  chimneys  of  sugar- 
houses.  The  sound  of  lively  voices  in 
French  and  English  came  continually 
to  our  ears,  mingled  occasionally  with 
the  tap  of  the  cooper's  hammer.  A 
continuous  levee  extended  along  the 
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banks,  on  the  grassy  top  of  which 
horsemen  and  pedestrians  passed  and 
repassed.  Coloured  people  were  busy 
in  the  eddies  collecting  driftwood. 
The  river  here  is  of  great  depth,  and 
it  grows  broader  as  we  advance.  Le 
Solitaire  again  showed  her  superior 
speed.  We  reached  the  busy  town  of 
Donaldsonville,  thirty-five  miles  from 
Plaquemine,  as  the  sun  was  setting. 
Here  is  the  mouth  of  Bayou  la 
Fourche,  another  outlet  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, about  a  hundred  miles  long,  and 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  many  fine 
plantations.  We  were  eighty-two 
miles  from  New  Orleans.  My  com- 
rade was  in  a  great  hurry  to  reach  it, 
and  we  discussed  the  question  of  row- 
ing all  night,  as  the  wind  had  dropped. 
Remembering  my  dear-bought  Ohio 
experience,  I  told  him  to  go  ahead 
and  leave  me,  for  I  could  not  keep 
pace  with  him  in  a  nocturnal  row.  He 
said  No,  he  could  have  left  me  on  the 
first  night  of  our  meeting,  but  he  could 
not  leave  me  now.  He  then  took  the 
Bishop  in  tow,  whilst  I  prepared  a 
good  hot  supper  for  both.  That  des- 
patched, mon  ami  told  me  to  take  a 
nap,  and  he  would  call  me  in  case  of 
necessity.  I  hung  out  my  Buckeye  as 
a  warning  to  steamers  not  to  let  us 
run  them  down,  and  then  slept  soundly 
till  midnight,  while  the  Solitaire  pulled 
steadily  down  the  current.  '  Aha, 
you  have  missed  something'  said  my 
friend,  when  I  woke.  'I  hear  a  nigs:er 
ball  on  shore,  me.  O,  how  dey  dance, 
with  what  a  tramping!  Suddenly  there 
is  a  big  quarrel — -dey  shout,  dey  swear 
— la-la,  what  a  noi.se  !  Next  de  dancing 
begin  again,  more  th;in  ever.  O,  how 
dey  dance — -br-r-p,  br-r-p,  r  r-p,  I'-r-p, 
tum-de-tum,  tum-de-tum,  tum,  tum, 
turn,  br-r-p,  br-r-p,  br-r-p,  such  a  tramp, 
ha,  ha !  I  never  shall  forget  de  way 
dose  nigger  dance.  Den  dey  let  off 
rocket,  whiz,  whiz — two  three  big 
rocket.  You  miss  all  de  fun.'  I  said 
that  I  was  well  satisfied  with  his 
-description ;  and  we  refreshed  our- 
selves with  tea  and  Graham  crackers. 
Soon  a  fog  enveloped  us,  but  we  con- 


tinued to  move  cautiously  on,  keeping 
the  shore  in  view,  whilst  steamers  in 
the  channel  sounded  their  whistles  as 
they  groped  their  way  along. 

The  morning  of  December  16  drew 
on  amid  a  great  chorus  of  roosters  from 
each  shore,  indicating  the  populous- 
ness  of  the  district.  A  '  Government 
light '  loomed  out  through  the  fog,  and 
I  called  out  at  a  venture,  '  How  far 
is  it  from  Donaldsonville  ? '  A  voice 
from  the  bank  replied  in  good  Eng- 
lish, '  Thirty  miles. '  This  was  making 
progress.  Day  dawned  ;  I  cooked  our 
breakfast  as  we  moved  along  ;  the  fog 
lifted,  and  my  indefatigable  comrade 
enquired  of  a  group  on  shore,  '  Salut, 
Messieurs.  Combien  y-atil  de  milles 
d'ici  H  Nouvelle  Orleans'?'  '  Quarante- 
quatre  milles.  Monsieur,' answered  one 
of  them.  This  was  eight  miles  more. 
We  cast  loose  from  one  another,  and 
hoisted  our  sails  before  a  light  breeze. 
The  river  had  broadened  into  magnifi- 
cent proportions,  and  presented  a  wide 
expanse  for  sailing,  whilst  the  banks 
were  much  lower.  '  I  like  to  look  at 
this  fine  river — big,  deep  ! '  exclaimed 
my  comrade.  The  houses  were  now 
more  thickly  and  continuously  cluster- 
ed along  the  bank,  and  were  genei'ally 
small,  with  fewer  trees.  Every  house 
had  a  veranda,  generally  a  continua- 
tion of  the  roof  supported  on  pillars. 
Here  and  there  inscriptions  appeared 
on  them — '  The  lied  Store,'  '  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Store,' '  St.  Peter's  Store,'  and 
the  like.  *  This  is  a  Catholic  country  ; 
I  see  nothing  but  little  church,  little 
church,"  remarked  the  Solitary,  in  re- 
ference to  another  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. He  added,  '  I  like  to  see  so 
much  house.  Higher  up  de  river  it  is 
nothing  but  shanty,  and  if  any  one  put 
his  head  out  it  is  nigger.'  All  day 
long  we  tacked  and  sailed  close-hauled 
against  a  light  breeze.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  pleasant.  As  we  neared 
New  Orleans  the  houses  became  fewer, 
and  there  were  long  treeless  stretches, 
apparently  fields.  Evening  came,  but 
we  were  still  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
our  goal.     We  tied  up  for  the  night, 
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and  the  big  steamers  rocked  us  about 
harmlessly  as  we  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
tired.  I  should  have  mentioned  that 
we  passed  the  Bonne  Carre  crevasse, 
a  gap  the  river  has  made  in  the  levee 
of  the  easterly  shore,  so  wide  that  for 
a  short  time  we  were  in  doubt  which 
was  the  main  channel  of  the  river. 
Through  this  crevasse  the  water  flows 
to  Lake  Ponchartrain,  inundating  thou- 
sands of  acres  on  its  way.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  close  a  gap  like  this,  and 
some  people  are  of  opinion  that  to  do 
it  would  be  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  increased  volume  of  water-pressure 
against  the  levees  and  banks  below. 

December  17. — We  cast  loose  at 
dawn,  and  allowed  the  boats  to  drift 
with  the  current  while  we  made  care- 
ful toilettes  for  boats  and  selves.  All 
the  indications  of  the  outskirts  of  a 
great  city  were  now  apparent — barges, 
dredges,  streets,  houses,  sawmills,  fac- 
tories. In  the  distance  were  the  masts 
and  square  yards  of  sea-going  ships. 
Mr.  Bishop  had  kindly  given  me  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Southern  Boat  Club, 
whose  boat-house  is  in  the  northern 
})art  of  the  city,  and  I  had  written  from 
Natchez  to  Mr.  Charles  Deckbar,  a 
member  of  the  club.  By  the  time 
our  preparations  were  finished  we  had 
drifted  to  within  two  blocks  of  the 
boat-house.  It  is  a  commodious  frame 
building,  on  high  piles,  with  an  in- 
dined  plane  leading  down  to  the  water. 
In  front  of  the  plane  is  a  float  from 
which  boats  are  launched.  Mr.  Arthur 
Abbott  and  Mr.  Henry  Deckbar,  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  gave  us  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  helped  to  haul  our  boats  up 
the  inclii:ed  plane  into  the  boat-house, 
where  they  remained  safely  housed 
during  our  stay  in  New  Orleans.  We 
have  averaged  forty  miles  a  day  over 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  be- 
tween here  and  Natchez. 

Friday,  December  26. — My  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  are  due  to  our 
friends  of  the  Southern  Boat  Club  for 
their  kindly,  thoughtful,  and  generous 
hospitality.  Truly  they  have  given  us 
a  fine  practical  sermon  on  the  text,  '  Be 


ye  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.* 
It  is  a  most  pleasant  realization  of 
what  I  have  previously  heard  about  the 
ready  hospitality  of  Southern  people. 
I  shall  spare  details ;  they  would  not, 
I  fear,  be  as  interesting  to  my  readers 
as  they  were  to  me  at  the  time.  Plea- 
sant recollections  of  the  Christmas  of 
1879  will  linger  long  in  my  memory, 
fragrant  with  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
bouquet  of  fresh  roses  which  I  carried 
away  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Weigle. 
We  passed  part  of  a  jovial  day  with 
his  family,  and  part  with  the  Deck- 
bars.  Our  intention  had  been  to  leave 
for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  some  days  ear- 
lier ;  but  there  was  no  resisting  the 
friendly  warmth  of  the  invitation  to 
remain  over  Christmas. 

New  Orleans,  in  the  summer,  has 
cooling  breezes  from  waters  both  north 
and  south  of  it.  The  Mississippi  has 
here  an  easterly  dii-ection.  Lake 
Ponchartrain  lies  six  miles  north  of 
the  river,  and  New  Orleans  is  built 
on  the  low  strip  of  land  between  the 
two.  Its  site,  being  three  or  four  feet 
below  high-water  mark,  is  protected 
by  levees.  The  only  drains  the  city 
has  are  square,  open  gutters  at  the 
sides  of  the  street,  made  of  wood  or 
stone.  These  empty  into  broad,  shal- 
low canals  in  the  suburbs,  where  large 
drainage  wheels  lift  the  sewage  to  a 
higher  level,  and  it  flows  into  Lake 
Ponchartrain.  New  Orleans  people 
have  been  discussing  the  drainage 
question,  and  it  is  proposed  that  water 
from  the  Mississippi  be  made  to  flow 
continuously  through  the  street  gut- 
ters, as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
site  make  subsoil  drainage  very  diffi- 
cult. It  is  hard  for  a  Northerner  to 
realize  a  city  of  210,000  inhabitants 
without  underground  drainage.  An- 
other curious  result  of  the  low,  flat 
site  of  New  Orleans  is  that  in  most  of 
the  cemeteries  the  dead  are  buried 
above-ground.  Some  are  in  vaults, 
other's  on  tiers  of  stone  shelves,  rising 
one  above  another,  divided  laterally 
by  partitions,  and  bricked  up  at  the 
ends  where  a  burial  has  taken  place. 
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Sometimes  graves  are  made  in  a  layer 
of  earth,  which  is  separated  from  the 
surrounding  soil  by  a  stone  floor  and 
■walls.  The  reason  is  that  the  earth  is 
very  wet  a  short  distance  down  from 
the  surface,  and  is  infested  and  honey- 
combed by  the  crawfish — -a  burrowing 
crustacean  resembling  a  small  lobster. 
There  are  several  cemetei'ies,  and  in 
all  of  them  large  and  costly  vaults  and 
monuments  meet  the  eye  in  endless 
diversity  of  beautiful  architectiire. 
New  Orleans  is  proud  of  her  magnifi- 
cent cemeteries  ;  but  a  recent  writer 
tersely  remarks,  in  reference  to  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  which  have 
been  expended  upon  them,  that  a 
large  portion  of  that  money  would 
have  been  better  spent  in  saving  the 
people's  lives  than  in  erecting  costly 
monuments  to  them  after  they  have 
been  killed  through  sanitary  neglect. 
A  marked  feature  of  New  Orleans 
houses  is  the  massive  piazza  or  veran- 
da, usually  of  two  stories,  often  run- 
ning around  three  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, and  always  much  more  massive 
in  construction  than  the  light  Toronto 
verandas.  A  favourite  plan  is  to 
have  handsomely  carved  and  painted 
Corinthian  or  Ionic  pillars,  with  heavy 
frieze  and  cornice  above,  usually  of 
wood,  occasionally  of  stone.  Some- 
times the  roof  of  the  main  building  is 
continued  forward  to  form  the  top  of 
the  veranda.  The  principal  business 
thoroughfai-e  of  the  city.  Canal  Street, 
is  of  great  width,  and  has  a  raised 
boulevard  in  the  centre,  on  which  two 
lines  of  rails  are  laid  down  for  the 
street  cars,  leaving  the  roadway  on 
each  side  entirely  free  for  ordinary 
vehicle  traffic.  The  boulevard  is 
sodded,  with  crossings  at  intervals. 
There  are  other  fine  wide  streets,  and 
a  good  many  narrow  ones,  especially 
along  the  river  front.  On  these  there 
is  no  room  for  a  double  track,  and  the 
device  has  been  adopted  of  running 
the  eastern-bound  cars  on  one  street, 
and  the  western-bound  cars  on  a  par- 
allel adjacent  street.  These  riverside 
streets  are  crowded  with  ti-aflic,  chiefly 


drays  laden  with  cotton,  drawn  by 
mulesand  driven  by  negroes.  Thesti-eet- 
car  drivers  carry  whistles  wherewith 
to  warn  vehicles  ofl'  the  track  ahead 
of  them,  and  they  have  to  make  a 
liberal  use  of  the  whistles  on  the  nar- 
row streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tchoupitoulas  Street.  This  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  letters  is  pro- 
nounced 'Chap-pit-too-lass' — and  don't 
put  too  much  stress  on  the  '  lass.' 
Both  smoking  cars  and  non-smoking 
cars  are  ran,  but  the  ladies  seem  to 
use  either  indifferently.  '  One  tap  of 
the  bell  to  stop  at  the  next  crossing  ; 
two  taps  of  the  bell  to  stop  imme- 
diately, except  on  curves,'  is  placai'ded 
in  every  car.  The  fares  are  collected 
on  the  box  system,  without  conductors. 
Black  and  white  people  ride  in  the 
same  cars  indiscriminately.  Small 
engines,  called  *  dummies '  are  used  to 
draw  the  street  cars  up  some  of  the 
suburban  lines.  They  are  queer  little 
things  of  about  five-horse  power,  car- 
rying neither  water  nor  coal.  Some 
of  them  are  without  fires,  and  receive 
their  supply  of  steam  from  large 
stationary  boilers  at  the  termini.  The 
plan  of  laying  the  rails  on  a  high  cen- 
tral boulevard  is  adopted  in  the  sub- 
urban lines. 

Long  double  lines  of  sea-going  ves- 
sels lie  at  the  busy  wharves.  Only 
about  eighty  ships  and  steamers  were 
in  port  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  be- 
ing the  slack  time  of  the  year.  These 
are  in  addition  to  a  score  or  two  of 
river  steamers,  whose  high,  white- 
painted  mastless  structures  contrast 
curiously  with  the  low,  dark  hulls,  the 
masts  and  rigging,  of  the  seagoing 
craft. 

The  names  on  the  signboards  of  the 
stores  and  warehouses  verify  the  old 
remark  that  New  Orleans  is  a  city  of 
many  nationalities.  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  names  are  common. 
Gi-eek  is  represented  by  a  certain 
Koste  Anasstaseades,  who  dispenses 
fried  fish  and  other  good  things  to  ne- 
gro wharf-hands.  Some  of  these  names 
sorely  tempt  one's  punning  propensi- 
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ties  ;  for  instance,  Swartz  cfe  Feitel  ; 
Sarrazin  ;  Schrimer  ct  Schmell  ;  Die- 
bold  &  Co.;  Kohnko  ik  Co.;  Noessir ; 
Frowenfeld  it  Pfeiffer  ;  Zuberbier  it 
Behan  ;  Hunter  it  Genslinger ;  Julio 
Gesso  ;  Flaspoller  it  Co  ;  Fasaacht  & 
Co  ;  Wang  it  Cottam,  etc. 

I  was  told  that  the  winter  had  been 
unusually  mild.  During  my  stay  the 
weather  was  like  that  of  a  Canadian 
June,  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
sixty  to  seventy  degrees  in  the  shade, 
except  during  one  cold  snap  about 
Christmas  time,  when  the  newspapers 
announced  that  the  thermometer  was 
down  to  thirty-two  degrees,  and  that 
ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  had  ac- 
tually formed  on  the  cisterns  !  Talk- 
ing about  cisterns,  they  are  all  above 
ground  in  New  Orleans,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  towers  in  appearance — 
two  or  three  piled  one  above  another, 
and  reaching  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses.  Ladies  may  like  to  know  that 
kitchen  and  dining-room  are  often 
built  entii'ely  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  house,  to  keep  flies  away. 

Trees  and  plants  throughout  the 
city  had  not  lost  their  leaves.  A  com- 
mon ornament  of  gardens  is  the  sour 
orange  tree  ;  its  fiuit  resembles  the 
ordinary  sweet  orange,  but  is  only 
edible  in  the  form  of  jelly.  Roses  are 
plentiful,  and  I  saw  hundreds  of  them 
blooming  in  the  open  air  in  the  fine 
public  gardens  at  the  suburb  of  Car- 
rolton, 

A  factory  for  making  artificial  ice 
is  in  successful  operation,  near  the 
Southern  Boat  Club,  and  has  been  for 
some  years.  The  ice  is  turned  out  in 
exact  parallelograms  of  about  two  cu- 
bic feet,  weighing  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  each,  which  are  sold  at, 
I  think,  11.50.  I  visited  also  Milla- 
don's  sugar  plantation  and  sugar-house, 
opposite  the  city.  Gangs  of  negroes, 
armed  with  large,  strong,  sword-like 
knives,  were  cutting  the  purple  cane 
in  the  fields,  whence  mule  teams 
brought  it  to  the  '  sugar-house.'  It  was 
the  busy  sugar-making  season ;  the 
cane  was  fast  disappeai-ing  between 
4, 


the  powerful  steel  crushing-rollers, 
which  commenced  the  sugar-making 
process  by  extracting  the  juice  from 
the  cane.  On  our  visit  to  a  neighbour- 
ing orange  grove,  the  majority  of  the 
oranges  had  been  gathered  in,  but  a 
few  were  yet  hanging.  The  trees  are 
about  the  size  of  apple-trees. 

The  Daili/  Cltij  Item,  a  little  after- 
noon paper,  has  an  interesting  history, 
told  me  by  Mr.  Tracy,  to  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  introduction.  It  was 
started  about  three  years  ago,  when 
there  were  hard  times  amongst  news- 
paper men  in  New  Orleans.  Thirteen 
of  them  who  were  out  of  work,  chiefly 
practical  printers,  met  and  organised 
a  sort  of  co-operative  newspaper,  on  a 
very  slender  basis  of  capital,  and  the 
Daily  C'dij  Item  was  born.  It  is  now 
flourishing  in  sturdy  youth.  It  is  still 
owned  by  the  original  thirteen  pro- 
prietors, with  a  fourteenth,  who  has 
since  been  added.  The  profits  are  di- 
vided every  week,  often  leaving  but 
little  in  the  treasuiy. 

I  have,  in  the  foregoing,  not  at- 
tempted any  regular  description  of  the 
city,  but  merely  jotted  down  from 
memory  things  which  came  under  my 
own  observation. 

December  27. — The  two  cruisers 
started  across  the  river  this  morning, 
on  their  way  to  the  Gulf,  bearing  with 
them  as  a  parting  present  two  flags, 
duplicates  of  the  handsome  pennant  of 
the  Southern  Boat  Club.  Mr.  Rudolph 
Weigle  was  going  part  of  the  way  with 
us,  and  he  voyaged  in  the  Bishop.  Our 
route  was  througli  a  chain  of  swamp 
bayoiis  and  lakes  to  Grand  Island,  on 
Barataria  Bay.  The  northern  end  of 
this  chain  is  connected  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  two  canals,  known  i-espec- 
tively  as  '  The  Company's  Canal,'  and 
'  Harvey's  Canal.'  We  took  the  lat- 
ter of  these.  The  Mississippi's  waters 
are  at  a  higher  level  than  those  of  the 
bayous  and  canals.  Communication 
between  Harvey's  Canal  and  the  river 
bed  is  had  by  means  of  a  marine  rail- 
way, over  the  high  levee  of  the  river. 
We  had  here  some  conversation  with 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Hatcli,  wlio  invited  us  to 
his  house,  and  kindly  gave  us  an  in- 
troduction to  a  prominent  man  on 
Grand  Isle.  ]\Ir.  Weigle,  as  the  mus- 
cular man  of  the  Bishop  s  crew,  took 
the  oars,  and  the  two  boats  moved  over 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  canal  to  the 
bridse  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  and 
Texas  Railway — an  impoi-tant  rail- 
wav  owned  by  a  private  individual. 
The  water  of  the  bayous  is  brackish, 
and  the  brackishness  gradually  in- 
creases as  the  voyager  nears  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  until  in  Barataria  Bay  it 
becomes  saltness.  Our  thoughtful 
friends  of  the  Southern  Boat  Club  had 
provided  us  with  a  compass  and  some 
large  stone  water  bottles ;  these  bot- 
tles and  the  large  tin  reservoir  of  the 
Bishop  were,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
bridge-tender,  filled  with  sweet  cistern 
water.  We  felt  like  seagoing  ships 
preparing  for  a  long  voyage.  Harvey's 
Canal  is  about  30  feet  wide,  and  six 
miles  long,  cut  through  a  cypress 
swamp.  Having  traversed  the  canal, 
we  emerged  into  a  winding  bayou, 
about  100  feet  wide,  bordered  with 
reeds,  prairie  cane,  and  tall  gaunt  bare 
cypresses,  with  here  and  there  live 
oaks  where  the  wet  boggy  ground 
gave  place  to  a  patch  of  drier  earth. 
Spanish  moss  in  profusion  draped  the 
limbs  of  many  of  the  trees.  We  passed 
occasionally  wretched  cabins,  built  on 
spots  of  firmer  ground.  Two  or  three 
skifis,  filled  with  negroes  or  loaded 
with  Spanish  moss,  passed  us  on  their 
way  to  the  city.  We  rowed  by  moon- 
light until  seven  o'clock,  then  moored 
our  boats  by  the  curious  column-like 
base  of  a  huge  cypress.  We  built  a 
large  fire  on  shore,  but  cooked  in  the 
boats,  and  were  soon  doing  justice  to 
hot  corn-bread,  molasses,  and  cofi'ee. 
Prairie  fires  reddened  the  horizon,  and 
helped  the  moon  to  light  us  to  bed. 
The  mosquitos  favoured  us  with  some 
attentions  during  the  evening. 

December  28. — We  explored  the 
vicinity  of  our  landing-place,  keeping 
a  good  look-out  for  snakes.  Though 
they  are  generally  torpid  in  the  win- 


ter, an  unusually  warm  day  stirs  them 
up  a  little.  The  rattlesnake  and  the 
venomous  water-moccasin  are  inhabit- 
ants of  this  locality.  I  found  some 
palmettos  growing,  green  and  fresh — 
the  I'aw  material  of  those  fans  that  are 
so  popular  in  church  on  a  July  day  in 
Canada.  We  could  not  explore  far, 
as  the  ground  became  too  wet  for  foot- 
hold Proceeding  for  some  miles  fur- 
ther along  this  bayou,  called  Little 
Barataria  Bayovi,it  gradually  widened. 
Then,  at  Bertheuse  Bridge,  near  the 
junction  with  Bayou  Yillere,  there 
is  a  curious  and  pretty  piece  of  scenery. 
The  swamp  gives  place  to  rising  gi-ound 
for  some  distance,  and  at  the  water's 
edge  is  a  beautiful  beach  of  white 
shells.  On  the  left  is  a  large  Indian 
mound,  covered  with  grass ;  its  anti- 
quity attested  by  a  large  oak  tree 
which  grows  on  the  top  of  it.  Further 
on  are  plantation  buildings  and  a 
sugar-house.  We  turned  to  the  right 
into  Bayou  A^illere,  which  I  should 
judge  to  be  over  300  feet  wide.  On 
each  side  of  us  was  now  a  beautiful 
growth  of  live  oak  and  orange  trees, 
with  neat  little  buildings  here  and 
thei'e  ;  one  of  them  a  quaint  wooden 
church,  the  smallest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Its  open  doors  denoted  that  it  was  a 
Catholic  edifice.  Hard  by  was  a  pic- 
turesque burying-ground.  This  pretty 
rural  nook  and  its  beach  of  white 
shells  soon  gave  place  to  low  swampy 
prairies,  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  reeds  and  canes.  From  Bayou  Vil- 
lere  we  emerged  into  Lake  Salvador, 
or  Oiichita,  a  sheet  of  water  of  con- 
siderable size,  whose  furthest  shore 
was  only  visible  as  a  faint  blue  line. 
Its  banks  were  swampy  prairie,  with 
here  and  there  an  oasis  of  shell 
beach,  higher  ground,  and  groups  of 
trees.  We  skirted  the  southern  shore 
for  some  miles,  and  then  Mr.  Weigle 
found  his  landmark  for  the  mouth  of 
Bayou  Pierrot — a  solitary  tree.  The 
prairie  banks  look  so  much  alike  that 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  one's  landmarks.  One  or  two 
miles'    sailing    along    Bayou    Pierrot 
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'brought  us  to  the  house  of  Charles 
Elliott,  a  trapper  and  fisherman,  with 
whom  Mr.  Weigle  purposed  to  stay 
for  a  week's  hunting.  Here  we  par- 
took of  a  savoury  dinner  of  stewed  wild 
duck  and  jyoides  d'eau,  fried  deer's 
liver,  fried  sweet  jiotatoes,  coffee,  etc. 
Mr.  Elliott's  house  is  situated  amid  a 
group  of  live  oak  trees,  on  an  oasis  of 
high  ground.  In  the  front  is  the  water 
of  the  bayou,  and  on  every  other  side 
the  swamp  comes  up  to  within  one  or 
two  hundred  feet  of  the  house.  The 
prairie  cane  is  here  from  four  to  six 
feet  high,  grows  very  thickly,  and  at 
a  little  distance  looks  like  a  field  of 
luxuriant  ripe  grain.  This  and  the 
oaks  gave  the  house  and  its  surround- 
ings a  snug,  comfortable,  and  home- 
like appearance  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  dwelling  in  the  swamps.  Mrs. 
Elliott  is  one  of  the  sunniest  and  jol- 
liest  of  hospitable  little  women.  They 
gave  me  two  alligators'  skulls,  an  ot- 
ter's skull,  and  some  alligator's  teeth ; 
and  offered  me  a  live  mud-turtle ;  but 
as  I  saw  that  he  was  a  hard  case,  and 
feared  that  he  might  grow  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  white  elephant  before  I 
could  get  him  to  Canada,  I  declined 
him.  Here  we  saw  a  pirogue — the 
'  dug-out '  canoe  which  is  common  in 
that  locality,  made  out  of  a  solid  cy- 
press log. 

December  29. — The  mosquitos  were 
thick  during  the  night,  and  I  regret- 
ted that  we  had  accidentally  left  be- 
hind our  mosquito  bar.  A  young  man 
from  Mr.  Elliott's  neighbourhood  ac- 
companied us  for  awhile  to  point  out 
the  way  down  the  bayou,  and  we  were 
then  left  to  the  assistance  of  a  map, 
which  Mr.  Deckbar  had  kindly  fur- 
nished us  with.  Another  day  of  tack- 
ing and  beating  against  the  wind.  Le 
Solitaire  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
new  centre-board,  and  the  Bishop  could 
no  longer  run  away  from  her  close- 
hauled.  Bayou  Pierrot  is  broader  than 
Bayou  Villere,  and  is  as  crooked  as  a 
ram's  horn.  I  prepared  dinner  as  we 
ran,  usiag  the  bayou  water  for  cooking. 
The  Solitary  no  longer  objected  to  this; 


but  when  in  the  narrower  Little  Bayou 
Barataria  he  had  said  :  '  We  must  not 
use  dis  water;  it  is  de  juice  of  de 
swamp.'  Our  Bayou  Pierrot  dinner 
was  nearly  ready  when  I  saw  my  com- 
rade land,  and  heard  the  report  of  his 
gun.  He  pushed  off  again,  and  I  called 
out  as  the  boats  passed  on  opposite 
tacks,  '  What  have  you  shot  1 '  He 
answered,  '  You  will  see  ;  take  care 
you  do  not  get  bite.'  I  soon  hailed  him 
to  lay  alongside  for  dinner,  and  then 
saw  on  his  fore  deck  a  writhing  black 
snake,  over  three  feet  long,  '  scotched, 
not  killed,'  with  a  gaping  shot  wound 
in  the  middle  of  its  body  ;  its  ugly 
fiat  head  and  puffed  cheeks  consid- 
erably crushed  by  the  butt  of  M. 
Woillard's  gun.  He  was  a  water 
mocassin.  He  got  a  little  too  lively 
while  we  were  dining,  and  the  Solitaiy 
gave  him  a  few  more  blows  on  his  ugly 
head.  We  resumed  our  tacking.  There 
is  something  very  pretty  when  two 
boats  are  beating  up  against  the  wind 
in  this  way.  At  one  time  you  are  half 
a  mile  apart,  then  you  cross  each 
other's  path,  shout  a  few  words  of 
comment  or  pleasantry,  and  away 
again.  You  see  one  another's  boat 
from  all  sorts  of  angles,  and  in  every 
variety  of  graceful  position. 

We  reached  Little  Temple,  at  the 
junction  of  Bayou  Pierrot  and  the  Ri- 
golettes,  about  throe  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, after  a  run  or  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles.  It  was  a  grateful  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  the  prairies,  to 
see  the  white  shell  beach  and  tall  trees 
of  Little  Temple.  There  was  formerly 
a  large  shell  mound  here,  but  it  was 
taken  to  New  Orleans  to  mend  the 
shell  I'oad  with.  We  had  a  good  spot, 
and  stayed  there  for  the  night.  My 
comrade  nearly  got  into  a  bog  of 
deep  mud.  '  I  throw  myself  quick  on 
my  back  on  de  firm  ground  me,  or  I 
would  have  disappear,'  he  said.  A- 
board  again,  M.  Woillard  skinned  the 
mocassin  snake,  cut  up  the  body  for 
bait,  and  began  fishing  for  crabs  as 
darkness  came  on.  lie  tied  pieces  of 
snake's  flesh    to  several  strings,  and 
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hung  them  over  the  boat's  side.  The 
crabs  nipped  the  bait  tight,  and  held 
on  until  they  were  drawn  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  then  they  let  go. 
My  friend  thereupon  extemporized  a 
landing-net,  slipped  it  under  Mister 
Crab  when  he  reached  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  landed  him  triumph- 
antly in  the  boat.  The  crabs  held  on 
tenaciously  to  the  bait  as  long  as  it 
was  in  the  water,  so  the  fishing  pro- 
ceeded successfully.  We  got  much 
■  fun  out  of  this  novel  sport.  The  crabs 
were  not  large,  and  they  were  tossed 
into  a  pail  as  they  were  caught,  '  Oh, 
la-la,'  shouted  my  lively  friend,  as  one 
caught  hun,  '  Oh,  how  she  bite.  She 
got  strong  claws.  But  dat  is  part  of 
de  fun,  ha,  ha,  ha  I'  After  catching 
about  twenty  crabs,  we  turned  in.  Oh, 
the  mosquitos,  the  blood-suckers,  that 
night !     Oh,  the  mosquitos  ! 

December  30. — The  water  rose  a 
foot  or  so  during  the  night,  showing 
that  we  were  already  within  the  tidal 
influence  of  the  great  Gulf.  Our  first 
business  was  to  cook  our  catch  of  the 
night  before.  As  soon  as  the  lid  was 
lifted  from  the  pail,  two  or  three  of 
the  prisoners  jumped  out.  One  took 
refuge  in  M.  Woillard's  bedding,  and 
another  stood  fiercely  at  bay,  opening 
and  shutting  its  formidable  nippers. 
'Oh,  how  she  fight,'  remarked  my  com- 
rade, as  he  dexterously  grasped  the 
crustacean  in  the  rear,  and  re-con- 
signed it  to  the  pail.  A  kettleful  of 
boiling  water  was  soon  ready,  and  we 
plunged  the  crabs  in  one  by  one.  It 
seems  cruel;  but  they  appeared  to  die 
instantly,  and  that  is  the  orthodox 
method  of  cooking  them.  The  morn- 
ing fog  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  we  were  impatiently  waiting 
for  it  to  lift,  when  the  large  sail  of  a 
lugger,  going  down  the  bayou,  became 
mistily  visible.  We  started  after  the 
lugger  at  once,  for  we  could  not  have 
a  better  guide.  A  light  breeze  soon 
dispersed  the  fog,  and  we  found  our- 
selves in  Little  Lake,  a  sheet  of  water 
somewhat  larger  than  Salvador.  The 
lugger    was  gradually  drawing  ahead 


of  us,  when  the  tables  turned  ;  we 
caught  and  passed  her.  She  had  stuck 
fast  on  a  bar ;  and  whilst  her  negro- 
crew  are  getting  her  oflf  with  long 
poles,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  term  '  lugger'  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  Luggers  are  a  class  of 
vessels  between  25  and  50  feet  long, 
rigged  with  one  mast  and  a  single  sail ; 
and  usually  decked.  They  are  used  as 
oyster-boats,  fishing-smacks,  and  for 
trading  boats.  Most  of  the  communi- 
cation between  New  Orleans  and  the 
swampy  country  south  of  it  is  efiected 
by  their  means,  and  they  often  run  up 
as  far  as  Donaldsonville  and  Baton 
Rouge.  Their  rig  is  peculiar ;  I  have 
often  seen  it  in  pictures  of  Swiss  and 
Italian  scenery.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  lug  sail  used  for  Toronto  sail 
boats  in  these  respects — 1st  The  yard 
is  much  longer  in  proportion  and 
peaked  up  high.  2nd.  There  is  no 
boom.  .3rd.  The  after-leach  of  the  sail 
is  nearly  perpendicular,  from  the  peak 
of  the  yard  down  to  the  clew  where 
the  sheet  is  fastened.  4th.  Instead  of 
the  forward  clew,  or  tack,  of  the  sail 
being  brought  aft  to  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  it  is  taken  forward,  and  works 
on  a  traveller.  They  have  four  and 
five  rows  of  reef-points.  These  luggers 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  fast 
craft,  and  of  sailing  closer  to  the  wind 
than  any  other  vessels.  The  sail  is 
hoisted  by  a  single  halliard,  and  in  the 
larger  craft  there  are  braces  from  each 
end  of  the  yard.  This  rig  is  almost 
invariable  for  craft  of  that  size  ;  sloops 
and  small  schooners  are  comparatively 
rare ;  though  I  understand  they  are 
more  frequent  on  Lake  Ponchartrain. 
The  luggers  are  usually  manned  by 
Italians,  locally  known  as  '  dagos,' and 
by  Creoles ;  hence,  probably,  the  origin 
of  the  rig. 

Warned  by  the  experience  of  our 
lugger  guide,  we  kept  well  out  fi'om 
shore.  It  was  almost  calm,  with  so  hot 
a  sun  that  coats  were  an  incumbrance^ 
Mosquitos  buzzed  and  sang  around 
us.  We  landed  for  information  at  the 
little  fishing  village  of  Clark  or  Claque 
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Oheni^re,    inhabited    by    Creoles    or 
■*  Cadiens,'  a  French-speaking  people, 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  A 
lively  conversation  went  on  between 
M.  Woillard  and  a  group  of  the  '  na- 
tives '  in  French,  whilst  I  picked  up 
■shells   and  interjected   an    occasional 
■question  in  English.   They  thought  we 
ran  considerable  risk  of  losing  our  way 
amid   the    network  of  bayous  ahead, 
until  we  produced  our  map.  Bayou  St. 
Denis  was  our  next  water-way.  A  few 
long   tacks  and    a    close-hauled    run 
brought  us  into  it,  and  past  the  mouth 
of  another  bayou  that  we  had  to  avoid, 
whose   location  I  determined  by  the 
map  and  the  sun.   '  The  two  boats  are 
good  friends  now  ;  they  love  to  come 
along  one  another,'  remarked  the  Soli- 
tary, as  at  dinner  time  he   made  fast 
to  the  already-anchored  Bishop.     The 
rest    of  the  afternoon   was   spent   in 
beating  against  a  fresh  breeze.    '  Keep 
the  big  bayou  ;   don't  run   into   any 
little  places,'  had  been  the  emphatic 
advice  of  the  Creole  fishermen ;  and  we 
followed  it;  but  some  '  little  places'  we 
passed  had  pretty  big  mouths.   At  sun- 
act  the  wind  dropped,  and  the  mosqui- 
tos  began  to  worry  us  considerably, 
even   in   the    middle    of    the    broad 
bayou.       The  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
illumined  a  group  of  trees  a  few  miles 
distant — the  only  object  which  broke 
the  uniform  line  of  the  shores  bound- 
ing the  dark-blue  waters  of  the  now 
deep  bayou.       Not  wishing  to  anchor 
by  the  low,  exposed  shore,  we  pushed 
on  to  the  trees.     My  companion  took 
me  in  tow  whilst  I  prepared  the  even- 
ing   meal.      We    had    been    warned 
against  mud-flats  :  it  would  have  been 
a    serious    matter    to    get     fast     on 
one,  as  there  is  often  no  solid  l)ottom 
to  push  against  to  get  off.     So  I  'took 
soundings  '  with  an  oar  as  we  skirted 
the  shore  in  the  darkness  when  ap- 
proaching  the   trees,    visible  only  in 
dark  outline  against   the  starlit  sky. 
*  Three  feet  (slap)  :    that  mosquito  is 
dead,  any  way.'       'Four  feet;  there 
are  two  more  of  them.'    'About  three- 
and-a-half  feet    (and   as   many    more 


dead  mosquitos).'      'Less  than  (slap) 
three  feet.     Why,   they   are  as  thick 
as  gnats.'     'About    two   feet    (slap). 
Look    out.    Monsieur,    we   are    (.slap) 
getting  into  shoal  water'  (slap).   'Two 
feet  again'  (slap).       'Two-and-a-half 
feet'  '  Three  feet '  (slap,  slap).   'Have 
you  any   mosquitos  over  your    way. 
Monsieur'? '    '  Well,  someti'ng  bite  me 
on    de  nose,'   he  replied.      'Aha,'  I 
called    out,    '  I   see   the  white   beach 
shining    in  the   dark,    mon    ami! — a 
white  line  below  the  trees.     We  have 
found  them  at  last.'       (They  could  be 
seen  so  far  over  the  swampy  shores 
that  we  had  more  than  once  been  baffled 
by  finding  a  long  stretch  of  shore  be- 
tween us  and  them).    '  The  soundings 
are  deeper — now  there  is  no  bottom.' 
A  turn  to  the  left,  a  few  strokes  of 
the  oars,  and  our  bows  gi-ated  on  the 
shelly   beach.       As  the    evening   ad- 
vanced, the  Dog  Star  climbed  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  beneath  it  shone  the 
brilliant  Canopus,  not  visible  in  the 
more   nortliern  States    and    Canada ; 
along  with  several  other lessersouthern 
stars    in    the   constellation  Argo.      I 
went  to  bed,  and  tried  to  protect  my- 
self against   our   insect    enemies   by 
wrapping  my  head  up  in  a  shawl,  but 
in  vain.    With  that  defiant  yell  which 
is  so  aggravating,  they  would   swoop 
down   on   the  smallest  exposed  spot, 
and  insinuate  themselves  everywhere. 
A  thick  smoke  was  rising  from  inside 
the  tent  of  the  Solitary.       '  How  are 
the  mosquitos  treating  you,  comrade^ 
I  asked.     '  I  am  smoking  dem,'  he  re- 
plied.    '  I  nearly  strangle  wid  smoke, 
and  den  dey  go  away ;  but  when  de 
smoke  get  a  little  less,  den  dey  come 
back.'     A  large  lugger  came    slowly 
round  the  bend,  and  passed  within  a 
short  distance  of  us.      We  hailed  its 
crew,  and  put  some  questions  to  them 
as  they  passed.     Their  polite  answers 
informed  us  that  we  were  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  southern  mouth  of  the 
Bayou   St.   Denis,   and    over   twenty 
miles  from  Grand  Island.      '  The  tide 
is  coming  in  now,'  added  our  invisible 
informant ;   '  it   will  turn  about  four 
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o'clock,  and  if  you  start  then  you  will 
have  the  tide  in  your  favour.' 

A  little  later.  '  Monsieur,  I  am 
going  to  button  myself  close  under 
my  hatch-cloth,  and  take  the  risk  of 
being  suffocated  for  want  of  fresh  air, 
to  keep  out  these  infernal  mosquitos.' 
'  Ha,  ha,'  he  laughed.  '  You  tink  to 
keep  them  out,  you  1  It  cannot  be.  I 
wrap  my  covers  tight  round  me,  yet 
dey  crawl  under  my  cover  and  bite. 
Dey  lift  it  up  and  walk  in.'  However, 
I  buttoned  myself  tight  in,  and  slew 
those  of  the  wretches  which  remained 
under  the  hatch-cloth.  Although  the 
enemy  still  found  their  way  in,  it  was 
by  ones  instead  of  by  dozens,  and  I 
got  a  little  sleep. 

December  31.  —  Eoused  at  four 
o'clock  by  the  voice  of  my  comrade, 
I  unbuttoned  my  hatch-cloth,  and 
threw  it  aside,  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
stifling  air.  The  enemy  was  waiting, 
and  with  a  fierce  war-whoop  a  batta- 
lion of  them  charged  upon  me.  Their 
charge  was  met  with  equal  fierceness, 
and  a  score  of  the  advanced  guard  were 
mangled  corpses  in  as  many  seconds. 
On  came  the  reserve  with  dauntless 
bravery,  and  the  battle  raged  with 
much  slaughter  whilst  the  fleet  un- 
moored and  crossed  the  bayou.  We 
moved  cautiously  along  the  west  shoi-e 
for  a  while  in  the  foggy  moonlight, 
then  halted  for  breakfast  and  daylight. 
The  fog  continued,  and  M.  Woillard 
took  the  lead,  piloting  us  with  that 
acute  observation  of  the  smallest  indi- 
cations which  looks  so  like  instinct. 
Gaps  appeared  in  the  shore,  and  great 
circumspection  was  necessary  to  find 
the  right  channel,  but  the  experience 
of  my  comrade  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. When  the  fog  cleared,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  broaij  mouth  of  Bayou 
St.  Denis,  which  opens  into  Barataria 
Bay.  No  laiid  was  to  be  seen  ahead. 
The  eastern  shore  of  the  bayou  was 
far  distant.  Reeds  and  flags,  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  tall  prairie  cane, 
making  the  low  shores  lower  still. 
Here  and  there,  in  perhaps  half  a  doz- 


en places,  the  shore  lines  were  bx-oken 
by  distant  elevations,  chiefly  clumps  of 
trees.  A  sudden  loud  rushing  noise 
startled  me  ;  I  looked  round,  and  saw 
a  great  black  body,  half  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, apparently  about  the  length  of  my 
boat,  and  having  three  large  tins  above 
it.  It  dived,  and  rose  again  further 
on  with  the  same  rushing  noise.  As 
we  proceeded,  we  saw^  more  of  the 
creatures,  and  discussed  the  question 
wliether  they  were  sharks  or  porpoises^ 
My  map  showed  that  we  had  to  keep 
by  the  western  shore  so  long  as  it 
trended  south,  and  then  head  for  the 
lighthouse  at  Fort  Livingston.  The 
captain  of  a  passing  lugger,  whom  we 
hailed,  confirmed  this.  The  languid 
breeze  dietl  away  as  we  reached  the 
point  where  the  shore  line  takes  a 
sharp  bend  to  the  west  and  leaves  open 
water  on  both  sides.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  was  almost  oppressive,  and  a  few 
mosquitos  still  hovered  around.  My 
keen-eyed  friend  had  had  the  lighthouse 
in  view  for  some  time,  and  I  now  dis- 
cerned something  on  the  southern  hori 
zon  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  very 
small  carpet-tack  standing  on  its  head, 
beside  one  or  two  other  small  elevations. 
A  fresh  north  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we 
joyfully  hoisted  sail  again.  Land  was 
scarcely  visible,  only  thin  lines  to  the 
north-west  and  south.  It  was  not  a 
good  place  in  which  to  get  caught  by  a 
fog  or  a  blow,  as  the  wind  would  have 
a  fine  sweep  over  the  broad  bay  and 
its  marshy  shores.  The  carpet-tack 
grew  larger  as  we  sped  southward  be- 
tween the  Cortelles  and  Shell  Islands. 
Fort  Livingston  is  on  the  western  end 
of  an  island  called  Grand  Terre,  and 
there  is  a  narrow  strait  between  that 
and  Grand  Isle,  its  western  neighbour. 
As  we  neared  the  lighthouse,  we  looked 
through  the  strait  and  saw  with  de- 
lighted eyes  the  broad  sea  stretching 
far  away  to  the  horizon,  whilst  the 
roar  of  the  breakers  sounded  in  our 
ears.  Mr.  Douglass,  the  light-keeper 
at  Fort  Livingston,  came  down  to  the 
shore  ;  I  presented  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction   from    Mr.    Hatch,   and   Mr- 
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Douglass  invited  us  to  his  house.  His 
family  were  away  at  New  Orleans. 
The  lighthouse  is  a  brick  or  stone 
towei-,  sixty  feet  high,  containing  a 
spiral  stone  staircase.  In  the  light- 
room  above  there  is  one  large  Argand 
burner,  surrounded  by  a  dioptric  re- 
flector. This  dioptric  reflector  has  a 
mysterious  and  complicated  look  to  an 
unitiated  eye,  but  the  pi-inciple  is  sim- 
ple. A  tiame  sends  its  rays  of  light  iu 
every  direction,  upward  and  downward 
as  well  as  horizontally,  but  only  the 
nearly  horizontal  rays  are  of  service  in 
a  lighthouse.  By  an  arrangement  of 
curved  prisms — which,  as  everyone 
knows,  are  three-cornered  bars  of 
glass — the  upward  and  downward  rays 
are  deflected  into  a  horizontal  line,  ad- 
ding greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
light  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Douglass 
kindly  offered  us  beds  and  mosquito- 
bars  at  his  house.  Monsieur  \A'oillaid 
decided  to  stick  to  his  boat,  but  I 
yielded  to  the  inducement  of  a  good 
mosquito-less  sleep. 

January  First,  1 880. — I  did  not  use 
nor  need  the  mosquito-bar  last  night. 
My  window  faced  the  sea,  and  prob- 
ably salt  breezes  do  not  agree  with 
mosquitos.  We  exchanged  New  Year's 
greetings.  Mr.  Douglass,  with  the  hos- 
pitality of  an  Irishman  and  a  Souther- 
ner, pressed  us  to  stay  to  breakfast, 
and,  whilst  it  was  being  prepared,  my 
comrade  and  I  surveyed  our  surround- 
ings. We  were  on  a  low,  sandy  is- 
land, thickly  covered  with  a  coarse 
grass,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
building.  As  we  stood  in  front  of  the 
light-keeper's  dwelling,  looking  south, 
the  sea  was  at  a  short  distance  before 
us.  To  the  right  was  the  little  strait 
dividing  us  from  Clrand  Island,  and 
that  island  with  the  neighbouring 
archipelago  further  inland  formed  a 
narrow  continuous  horizon  line  to  the 
west.  On  our  left,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  was  Fort  Livingston,  a 
large  circular  brick  erection  ;  and  fur- 
ther east,  a  large  building  like  an  hotel, 
which  was  built  for  oflicers'  quarters 
during  the   war.     Its  only  occupants 


now  were  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
Fort,  and  his  family.  His  post  is  al- 
most a  sinecure  one.  These  were  Mr. 
Douglass's  only  neighbours. 

The  breakfast-table  was  spread  on  a 
verandah  facing  south  and  seaward. 
A  large  blind  or  awning  was  let  down 
in  front  of  the  verandah  to  keep  cfl* 
the  sun's  rays.  In  this  southern  fash- 
ion we  partook  of  an  ample  breakfast, 
contributed  to  by  some  of  the  numer- 
ous hens  of  Mr.  Douglass.  Our  host 
told  us  that  the  mail  service  between 
Grand  Isle  Post-otiice  and  New  Or- 
leans was  very  irregular.  Although 
amply  subsidized,  the  mail  steamer 
was  heavily  in  debt,  and  continually 
breaking  down.  This  was  bad  news. 
The  post-oflice  was  some  miles  from 
the  lighthouse,  and  Mr.  Douglass  gave 
us  careful  sailing  dir(;ction.s.  When 
getting  under  way,  I  felt  a  strange, 
desolate,  homesick  feeling,  caused,  I 
think  by  our  lonely  surroundings  and 
the  ceaseless  moaning  of  the  sea.  We 
were  soon  bowling  westward  before 
a  fresh  breeze,  looking  watchfully  for 
our  land-marks,  one  of  which  was  a 
large  iron  beacon.  There  was  little 
to  guide  us  in  the  thin  grey  and  black 
lines  which  bounded  the  water  around 
us.  And  when  we  were  near  land 
each  low,  reedy  point  we  approached 
was  just  like  every  other  point.  We 
passed  near  a  lai-ge  flock  of  pelicans, 
standing  motionless  in  a  few  inclies  of 
water^  their  pouches  and  enormous 
beaks  well  defined  against  the  sky. 
They. slowly  rose,  with  a  great  flap- 
ping of  wings,  as  we  sailed  by. 

Rounding  a  sandy  point,  a  bay  of 
Grand  Isle  opened  before  us,  with  a 
little  settlement  at  the  further  end. 
Lying  at  a  short  pier,  which  ran  out 
into  shoal  water,  was  the  lugger  we 
had  left  in  Little  Lake ;  she  had 
passed  us  during  the  night,  and  aboard 
of  her  was  the  mail,  which  she  had 
brought  on  in  place  of  the  steamer. 
We  were  indeed  fortunate.  We  ac- 
companied the  bearer  of  the  mail  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  ^Margot,  the  post- 
master's son.     Hard  by  was  the  most 
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curious  '  hotel '  I  ever  saw,  consisting 
of  several  detached  buildings,  arranged 
singly  or  in  rows,  covering  a  consider- 
able area  of  ground.  The  door  of 
each  bed-room  opened  on  the  side- 
walk. This  part  of  Grand  Isle  either 
had  been  or  was  intended  for  a  large 
watering-place,  but  last  summer  there 
had  been  very  few  visitors,  and  the 
owner  lost  a  good  deal  of  money.  I 
thought  what  a  strange  New  Year's 
Day  this  was,  and  how  long  it  would 
stand  out  clear  in  my  memory.  The 
opening  of  the  mail  disclosed  a  home 
letter  for  me,  containing  one  of  the 
])rettiest  of  Christmas  cards,  which  I 
proudly  exhibited  to  Mrs.  Margot.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  us  was  the 
sea  ;  M.  Woillard  and  I  walked  over 
to  see  it.  The  day  was  lovely,  and 
the  air  warm  and  balmy.  Quickening 
our  pace  into  a  run  and  vaulting  a 
fence  as  we  approached  the  sandy 
beach,  we  saw  the  long,  rolling  swells 
come  tumbling  in  and  sniffed  the  fresh 
sea  breeze.  I  felt  like  a  boy  let  loose 
from  school.  '  Come,  vion  ami,'  I 
shouted,  '  let  us  bathe  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  this  New  Year's  Day.'  In 
a  few  minutes  we  were  swimming  in 
the  breakers  and  ducking  under  them. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  de- 
lightful. We  came  out  with  an  addi- 
tion to  our  former  exhilaration  of 
spirits,  and  capered  around  to  dry 
ourselves  in  a  way  quite  unusual  for 
two  such  grave  old  fellows.  Return- 
ing, we  found  the  Margots  watering 
their  garden,  and  transplanting  cab- 
bages. I  got  permission  to  pluck  some 
roses.  Arrived  at  the  boats,  a  com- 
mittee of  two  was  called  to  discuss  a 
memorandum  sent  by  Mr.  Deckbar 
by  this  mail,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Dick  Fulton  was  now  on  her  way  to 
New  Orleans.  We  decided,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  to  hurry  back  again  to 
the  city,  meet  her,  and  arrange  for 
towage  up  to  Pittsburg.  I  agreed 
shortly  afterwards  to  take  on  board 
my  boat  the  engineer  from  a  canal 
dredge,  who  was  also  anxious  to  reach 
New  Orleans  quickly,  and  who  agi-eed. 


in  return  for  his  passage,  to  do  any 
rowing  which  might  be  needed. 
Eighty -five  miles  is  our  present  dis- 
tance from  New  Orleans.  An  air- 
line from  Fort  Livingston  to  the 
city  would  measure  fiity-two  miles. 

We  were  now  at  our  most  southern 
point,  a  few  miles  north  of  latitude  29°; 
and  a  clear  night  ena>>led  me  to  trace 
out  a  few  more  Southern  constella- 
tions. I  followed  the  River  Eridanus 
from  its  source  in  Orion  down  to  its 
termination  at  the  brilliant  star  Acher- 
nor,  almost  at  the  sea.  Onlv  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  starry  windings  of 
this  classical  stream  are  visible  at  Tor- 
onto. The  Great  Bear  was  taking  a  dip 
in  the  water  of  the  opposite  horizon  ; 
he  finds  it  too  cold  to  do  this  further 
north. 

January  2. — Our  course  was  back  to 
the  lighthouse,  thence  northward.  We 
started  when  the  moon  j-ose,  at  about 
2  a.m.  The  Bishoj)  stuck  fast  on  a 
sand-bar  part  way  to  the  lighthouse. 
After  ineffectual  efforts  to  free  her,  I 
took  off  my  nether  garments,  jumped 
overboard,  and  by  dint  of  much  wad- 
ing and  pushing  we  found  deeper  water 
again.  Arrived  opposite  the  light- 
house, we  steered  for  the  North  Star 
until  daylight.  Bayou  St.  Denis  was 
found  by  means  of  Monsieur  Woil- 
hird's  accurate  recollection  of  certain 
landmarks.  I  confess  I  was  complete- 
ly nonplussed.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
one's  way  about  upon  these  waters. 
In  the  intricate  net-work  of  swamp 
bayous  to  the  west  of  Barataria  Bay, 
men  have  gone  out  hunting,  have  lost 
themselves,  and  have  starved  to  death 
in  their  boats  before  being  found.  A 
lively  south  wind  carried  us  quickly 
back  through  Bayou  St.  Denis  and 
Little  Lake.  Our  coats  were  lying  in 
a  heap  in  the  boat,  and  I  suddenly  no- 
ticed upon  them  an  ugly  little  reptile 
like  a  small  square  serpent  with  four 
legs.  The  engineer  promptly  killed  it 
and  tossed  it  overboard.  It  was  a 
scorpion-lizard ;  its  bite  is  venomous 
but  not  fatal.  The  little  beast  must 
have  srot  on  the  boat  when  we  landed 
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for  a  few  moments  at  Bayou  St.  Denis. 
Le  Solitaire  again  showed  her  sailing 
qualities  at  the  expense  of  L'Ereqtie. 
'  Come  on,  Beeshoj) ! '  laughed  her  cap- 
tain, as  his  volatile  little  craft  luffed 
across  our  bows,  danced  astern  of  us, 
and  shot  ahead  again.  'Ah,  we  have 
extra  cargo  aboard,'  we  replied.  At 
sunset  Ave  reached  Elliott's,  having 
sailed  about  fifty  miles  through  crooked 
channels,  with  no  current  to  help  us. 
We  were  hospitably  received. 

January  3. — Off'  again  at  2  a.  m., 
and  into  Lake  Salvador ;  missed  the 
entrance  into  Bayou  Yillere,  and  took 
instead  the  '  Company's  Bayou,'  lead- 
ing to  the  company's  canal.  Lost  our 
way  twice  there.  The  water  in  the 
Company's  Bayou  has  ayellowish  tinge, 
given  to  it  by  the  muddy  Mississippi 
water  which  comes  through  the  locks 
of  the  canal.  Getting  into  a  channel 
where  the  water  gradually  became  a 
dark  blue,  we  knew  we  were  wrong. 
We  retraced  our  way,  and  got  into  an- 
other channel  where  the  yellow  tinge 
continued  and  gradually  deepened  un- 
til we  reached  the  locks,  about  four 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  ex- 
changed the  solitude  of  the  swamps 
for  the  bustle  of  the  river. 

Here  ended  my  sailing  in  the  A'!  H. 
Bishop.  I  had  journeyed  over  2,300 
miles  since  leaving  Toronto;  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  of  which  distance  I  had 
covered  by  actual  sailing  in  my  Ijoat, 
namely  :  Toronto  to  Port  Dalhousie, 
coasting,  say  75  miles;  Detroit  to  Tole- 
do, 60  miles ;  Cincinnati  to  past  the 
Wabash,  395  miles ;  Natchez  to  New 
Orleans,  280  miles  ;  New  Orleans  to 
Grand  Isle  and  back,  174  miles  ;  total, 
984  miles.  The  assistance  given  to  me 
by  the  current  in  the  Mississippi  was 
far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
extra  distance  I  was  oblijjed  to  sail  dur- 


ing my  zigzag  tacking  operations  on  the 
Ohio ;  which  of  course  is  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  distances.  The  inter- 
mediate stretches  of  portaging  and 
towage  were  : — Port  Dalhousie  to  De- 
troit, on  schooner,  about  275  miles  ; 
Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  210  miles;  the 
Wabash  to  Natchez,  845  miles;  total, 
1330  miles,  in  addition  to  the  thousand 
miles  of  sailing. 

To  conclude,  let  me  gather  up  a  few 
loose  ends.  The  range  between  high 
and  low  water  on  the  Ohio  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
at  Cairo,  is  fifty  feet.  It  diminishes 
considerably  as  one  gets  further  down 
the  Mississippi.  Malaria  makes  the 
navigation  of  these  Southern  rivers 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  an  unac- 
climatised  boatman  in  summer,  but  he 
is  all  right  if  he  waits  until  the  first 
autumn  frosts,  which  kill  the  malaria. 
As  regards  personal  danger  on  the 
route,  1  think  the  solitary  voyager  is 
safe  from  molestation  on  the  Ohio  un- 
til within  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles 
of  Cairo,  and  on  that  part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi between  Baton  Rouge  and 
New  Orleans,  provided  always  that  he 
gives  a  wide  berth  to  unknown  shanty- 
boats.  But  the  other  part  of  the 
route  is  sparsely  populated,  and  it 
would  there  be  prudent  for  the  solitary 
voyager  either  to  conceal  himself  at 
night  or  have  a  sharp  little  terrier 
with  him  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of 
nocturnal  prowlers,  otherwise  he  might 
get  robbed  and  murdered  while  asleep. 
In  the  day-time,  of  course,  he  can  look 
after  himself.  If  I  were  going  to  make 
the  trip  again,  I  would  take  a  smaller 
boat,  say  13  feet  by  3,  and  as  light  as 
possible,  but  fitted  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar way.  I  would  have  as  little  im- 
pedimenta as  possible,  and  would  make 
a  large  use  of  water-proof  bags. 
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"TTTE  had  been  married  six  months, 
VV        my  blonde  wife  and  I  ! 

We  had  received  and  returned  the 
calls  of  the  little  society  in  the  pretty 
village,  where  we  had  taken  up  our 
residence.  We  had  been  invited  to 
several  small  parties ;  and  now  niy 
wife  began  to  feel  that  it  was  our  turn 
to  entertain. 

We  had  a  friend  from  the  city,  not 
a  very  intimate,  but  a  rather  dist'nigvie 
friend  of  Clara's  staying  with  us,  rus- 
ticating in  midsunimei-,  after  the 
winter's  gaiety. 

We  wished  to  entertain  her,  and  we 
wished  to  do  our  duty  to  society,  and 
we  wished  to  show  ourselves  to  our- 
selves and  others,  in  the  new  capacity 
of  host  and  hostess,  in  our  own  pretty 
home. 

*  Don't  you  think,  Tom,'  said  my 
wife,  as  we  were  waiting  for  our  tardy 
guest,  in  the  breakfast  room  one  bright 
morning,  with  the  dew  on  the  lawn, 
and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  coming 
in  the  door  which  opened  on  to  the 
verandah,  '  don't  you  think  we  better 
give  our  pai'ty  to-morrow  evening^' 

'  Yes,  pet,  I  think  it  would  be  as 
good  an  evening  as  any. ' 

'  And  we'll  ask  the  Austins  and  the 
Browns,  and  the  Le  Moins,  and  the 
Chapmans,  and  Miss  Clark,  with  the 
available  village  beaux.' 

'  A  good  list — not  too  large,  and 
select,  and  well  assorted.' 

'  Yes  indeed,  Tom,  I'm  going  to  do 
it  well.  I'm  going  to  make  my  name 
notable  as  an  entertainer.' 

'  I'm  sure  you'll  be  a  paragon  of  a 
hostess. ' 

*  Now,  don't  laugh  at  me.  You  al- 
ways laugh.   You  think  I  can't  do  any- 


thing. You  much  better  have  married 
some  one  else — Maud  Russell  for  in- 
stance.' 

Here  my  pretty  wife  pretended  to 
pout,  and  the  pout  had  to  be  charmed 
away.      I  was  just  assuring  her    she 

was  the  best,  and  dearest,  angelic 

when  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stair — 
at  the  door — and  we  assumed  pro- 
priety— tried  to  look  as  if  married 
life  were  an  old  story  with  us — as  Miss 
Gracie  entered  the  room  and  made  the 
sweetest  apology  for  being  late. 

At  breakfast  we  unfolded  our  plan 
for  the  party  which  met  with  gracious 
approval,  for  our  guest  knew  how  to 
bear  infliction  with  well-bred  simu- 
lation of  pleasure. 

No  doubt  she  considered  it  a  bore 
to  have  to  meet  these  village  folk,  and 
would  have  prefei-red  a  quiet  evening 
on  the  lake,  or  in  the  garden,  to  the 
exertion  of  having  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  and  thought  it  very  stupid 
in  us  to  suppose  she  could  enjoy  any 
such  entertainment. 

But  my  wife  saw  the  affair  through 
the  couleur  de  rose  mist  which  had  en- 
veloped her,  and  was  bent  upon  giving 
and  receiving  pleasure. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  tea-party,  but  a 
pleasant  evening  entertainment,  with 
a  light  supper  to  finish. 

'  We'll  ask  them  to  come  at  eight 
o'clock,'  said  Clara,  '  and  we'll  play 
charades  and  games,  and  we'll  give 
them  raspberries  and  ice-cream,  and 
cake  and  lemonade.' 

'  What  a  recherche  supper,  my  dear. 
Who'll  make  the  ice-cream  %  You 
know  Mary  won't  be  equal  to  that.' 

'  There  you  are,  making  fun  of  me 
again.     I  don't  beiieve  you  want  me 
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to  be  anything.  You  just  think  I'm  a 
nonentity.  I'll  make  the  cream,  and 
Jimmy  can  freeze  it.  You'll  see  every- 
thing will  go  oti'well.' 

In  the  afternoon,  Mary,  our  maid 
of  all  work,  came  to  me  to  know,  if 
'  me  and  Jimmy  can  go  across  the  lake, 
to-morrow,  to  pick  blueberries.' 

Forgetting  for  the  moment  all  about 
my  young  wife's  party,  and  wishing  to 
be  amiable,  with  perhaps  a  view  of  the 
contingent  probability  of  blueberries, 
I  replied,  '  Well,  I  don't  see  any  rea- 
son why  you  can't,  biit  I'll  ask  Mrs. 
Travers.' 

Clara  was  taking  her  afternoon 
siesta  when  I  told  her. 

'Why,  Tom  !  there  is  my  party  to- 
morrow evening.' 

'Bless  me  if  I  hadn't  forgotten  !  Of 
course  they  can't  go.' 

'  I  don't  know.  It  depends  upon 
when  they'll  be  back.  ]  f  they  return 
by  half-past  four,  we  can  get  on  very 
well.' 

'  Mary  might  go  perhaps,  but  I  re- 
member the  hay  must  be  brought  in 
to-morrow.  I  shall  want  Jimmy  to  do 
that,  and  I  think  you  had  better  not 
let  Mary  go  either.  Take  my  advice, 
either  give  up  the  party  or  keep  the 
servants  at  home.' 

'  Well,  you  see  Tom,'  she  replied 
with  a  pretty  air  of  graciousness^and 
importance,  '  I  have  never  denied 
Mary  anything  yet,  and  I  wouldn't 
like  to  say  no  this  time.' 

'  Never  denied  her  anything  yet ! ' 
I  repeated  a  little  testily,  '  but  you 
must  not  let  the  servants  think  they 
can  do  just  as  they  like.  If  we  had 
made  no  plans  ourselves  it  would  be 
different,  but  I  don't  .see  why  we 
should  be  put  out  to  suit  them.' 

'  Now,  Tom  dear,  just  leave  it  to 
me  ;  I'll  arrange  everything  satisfac- 
torily.' 

There  was  a  cei-tain  timbre  of  supe- 
riority in  the  voice  which  was  assur- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  amusing.  So 
I  merely  said,  '  Well,  Jimmy  can't  go, 
and  I  still  think  you  had  better  keep 
Mary,'  and,  with  this  Parthian  shot, 


I  beat  a  retreat  down  stairs  and  out 
into  the  village. 

I  returnc^d  about  six  o'clock,  anc! 
found  Miss  Gracie  knocking  the  balls 
about  ou  the  croquet-lawn.  My  wife 
was  out. 

We  played  a  game,  and  then  sat  un- 
der the  shade  of  an  apple  tree,  and  read 
Dr.  Jenkinson's  sermon,  in  Mallock'a 
'New  Republic,'  enjoying  the  exquisite 
satire  of  that  clever  composition. 

Clara  joined  us,  in  high  spirits, 
about  seven.  She  had  invited  all  her 
guests,  and  was  radiant  with  the  anti- 
cipation of  success. 

'  Is  Mary  going  V  I  asked,  when  we 
were  alone. 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  I  told  her  she  might,  and 
I  knew  she  did  not  like  to  go  without 
Jimmy,  so  I  told  him  he  might  go  also. 
Now  don't  be  angry,  dear,'  she  said, 
putting  her  arm  over  my  shoulder.";^ 
'you  know  it  is  my  first  party.' 

Who  could  be  angry  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ]  1  determined  to'  enter 
into  the  rash  enterprise,  and  to  enjoy 
the  numei'ous  contreterirp)>,  which  I  sa'iv 
looming  up  for  the  morrow. 

So  Mary  and  Jimmy  went  to  pick 
blueberries.  They  were  off  by  day- 
light with  a  few  other  villagers,  and 
when  we  wakened, about  seven  o'clock,, 
the  house  in  the  direction  of  the  kit- 
chen was  silent. 

We  had  arranged  to  get  breakfast 
together.  I  was  to  make  the  fire  and 
set  the  table,  and  Clara  was  to  do- 
everything  else  except  the  eggs. 

'  You  don't  know  how  to  poach  eggs^ 
dear,'  I  said,  '  and  I'll  show  you  a  way 
I  learned  when  we  were  out  camping." 

It  w^as  a  novel  and  delicious  expe- 
rience, getting  breakfast,  the  first  of  the 
kind  we  had  had  since  we  were  married. 

When  my  wife  took  me  '  for  better 
for  worse,'  I  thought  that  the  '  worse  ' 
would  most  frequently  come  in  the 
form  of  uncongenial  housework,  as  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  get  servants 
in  the  country.  But  w^e  had  succeeded 
in  getting  a  treasure,  and  so  the  cur- 
rent of  life  had  run  with  easy  and 
steady  flow. 
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But  the  eggs  !  that  was  the  first  mis- 
liap  in  a  day  of  misfortunes. 

We  had  only  six  in  a  brown  paper 
l)ag.  I  had  made  the  toast  and  put  it 
on  a  platter.  Boiling  water  was  ready 
to  be  poured  upon  it  according  to  the 
mode  which  had  charmed  my  heart. 
Butter  was  to  follow,  and  then  the 
poached  eggs,  piping  hot,  were  to  be 
placed  upon  the  toast,  be-peppered  and 
garnished  with  parsley. 

I  had  the  frying-pan  half  filled  with 
-water  boiling  on  the  stove. 

The  important  moment  had  come, 
the  crisis  in  the  rjicf  d'oeuvre. 

'  Now  for  the  eggs,'  I  said,  as  I 
caught  up  the  paper  bag  from  the 
table,  while  Clara,  fresh  as  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  spotless  white  apron  and  co- 
quettish cap,  spoon  in  hand,  stood  ad- 
miring my  energy  and  skill. 

But  the  ])aper  bag  had  someway  got 
itself  unperceived  into  a  little  pool  of 
water  on  the  table — I  believe  paper 
T^ags  have  a  tendency  to  do  such  foolish 
and  absurd  things — and,  as  I  caught  it 
up  suddenly,  the  bottom  came  out, 
and  the  eggs  fell  with  a  crash  upon 
the  floor,  while  Clara  went  into  con- 
vulsions of  laughter. 

"Women  have  little  magnanimity, 
and  I  have  never  heard  the  end  of 
those  poached  eggs. 

They  have  been  kept  as  a  standing 
dish,  a  piece  de  resistance  to  be  served 
up  against  me  whenever,  in  my  wife's 
opinion,  I  required  humbling. 

We  substituted  some  Dundee  mar- 
malade for  the  eggs,  and  made  the  best 
breakfast  possible. 

Miss   Gracie    insisted    on    helping 

CJlara  to  wash  up  the  Vjreakfast  things, 

and  with  much  good  humour  we  all 

went   to   work    to    prepare    for   the 

■evening. 

I  gathered  the  flowers  from  the  gar- 
den, sacrificing  my  finest  Bourbon  and 
tea  roses,  despoiling  the  verbena,  ger- 
anium and  heliotrope  beds,  and  mak- 
ing a  holocaust  of  pansies.  All  the 
A'ases,  wall  pockets,  and  bud  glasses, 
were  to  be  filled,  and  the  house  was  to 
he  thoroughly  garnished. 


I  worked  with  a  will,  and  with  many 
anxious  thoughts  for  my  young  and 
delicate  wife,  at  her  cake  and  cooking 
in  the  kitchen,  feeling  more  than  ever 
persuaded  she  had  undertaken  too 
much. 

The  flowers  finished,  I  bethought 
me  of  the  hay,  and  had  to  pass  through 
the  pantry  on  my  wav  to  the  hay- 
field. 

On  the  table  stood  a  basket  of  about 
twelve  quarts  of  strawberries. 

*  What,  strawberries  are  these  1 '  I 
asked,  calling  out  to  Clara. 

'  Oh  !  those  are  some  I  promised  to 
preserve  for  Mrs.  Benson.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  they  must 
be  done  this  morning  ! ' 

'  Oh  yes,  they  came  yesterday,  and 
they  won't  keep  till  to-morrow.' 

'  My  dear,  you  can't  possibly  pre- 
serve them  with  all  the  other  things 
you  have  to  do.' 

'  Yes,  Tom  dear,  I'll  put  them  on 
the  stove  and  they'll  do  themselves. 
They  don't  require  much  care.  You'll 
see  everything  will  come  right.' 

'  I  hope  it  will,'  I  inwardly  ejacu- 
lated, as  I  trudged  out  to  the  hay-field 
blessing  the  servants  and  their  blue- 
beiTies. 

It  was  a  sweltering  July  day,  but  I 
put  a  cabbage-leaf  in  my  hat  and  bent 
heroically  to  the  task  of  raking  the  hay 
into  winnows,  to  be  ready  for  the  man 
who  was  to  draw  it  in,  and  who  had 
pi-omised  to  be  on  hand  with  the  rack 
at  four  o'clock. 

We  had  a  scratch  dinner  at  one,  and 
again  I  sought  the  hay-field,  and  toiled 
through  the  sultry  afternoon,  while  the 
grass-hoppers  snapped  about  mo,  and 
the  cricket  sang  its  weary  monologue. 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  Jimmy  and 
Mary,  disporting  themselves  in  the 
berry-field  across  the  cool  lake.  It  was 
all  a  huge  joke  !  How  I  laughed,  with 
a  bitter  ironical  laugh,  over  my  young 
wife's  party  ! 

But  often  as  I  did  so,  the  demon  of 
irony  was  chased  away  by  the  pretty 
picture  of  my  wife's  assurance. 

'  You'll  see,   everything  will  come 
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oflf  well,'  and  her  determination  to 
achieve  a  success  in  the  face  of  difficul- 
ties was  plainly  apparent. 

By  half-past  five  o'clock  the  hay  was 
in  the  loft  over  the  stable,  but  no 
Mary  or  Jimmy  had  yet  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

The  wind  had  sprung  up  and  was 
blowing  hard,  and  1  knew  the  berry- 
ing party  were  calmly  waiting  for  it 
to  go  down,  some  two  miles  away,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  or  in 
theii'  red  punt  were  buffeting  with  the 
waves. 

I  determined  to  come  to  my  wife's 
rescue,  and  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing. I  got  the  ice  from  the  ice-house, 
and  went  down  cellar  to  skim  the 
cream.  Horrors  !  Every  drop  of  it 
had  turned  sour. 

What  was  to  be  done  !  Bursting 
with  laughter  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
situation,  I  reported  to  Clara. 

She  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  No- 
thing abashed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
party  without  servants,  or  a  supper 
without  ice-cream,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  chief  attraction,  she,  said  : 

'  Well,  Tom  dear,  we'll  just  have 
raspberries  and  cream,  and  cake,  and 
you  can  make  some  lemonade.' 

'  But  where  is  the  cream  to  come 
from  ? ' 

'  Mary  will  be  here  soon.  She'll 
milk,  and  there'll  be  some  cream  by 
supper  time,  enough  for  the  berries.' 

'  You  won't  see  Mary  till  nine 
o'clock  this  blessed  night,  but  if  you'll 
get  Miss  Gracie  some  tea,  I'll  do  my 
best  for  the  supper.' 

The  pasture  fortunately  was  within 
a  stone's  throw,  and  the  cow  was  wait- 
ing at  the  gate. 

I  ignominiously  drove  her  home, 
and  remembering  I  had  never  milked 
a  cow  in  my  life,  bribed  a  woman  on 
the  way  to  take  temporary  charge  of 
our  dairy. 

Thank  heavens,  the  cow  had  not 
gone  berrying  !  We  would  have  some 
cream  at  any  rate. 

The  woman  came  in  a  clean  cotton 
dress,   and  did   her  best  to  earn  the 


twenty-five  cents  I  paid  her,  but  the 
cow  was  capricious  and  would  not  give 
her  milk  to  a  stranger,  and  after  vio- 
lent effort  the  woman  came  in  with  a 
cup  full  in  the  milk  pail. 

It  was  too  absurd  for  anything  f 
The  situation  was  becoming  more  and 
more  ludicrous,  and  Clara  and  I  roared 
with  laughter  over  our  plight. 

'  We  can  have  berries  at  any  rate,'^ 
she  said  composedly,  '  and  it  does  not 
matter  about  the  cream.' 

'  Have  you  trimmed  the  lamps, 
dear  1 ' 

•'  Oh  !  no, — in  the  midst  of  my  cake 
and  preserves,  I've  forgotten  all  about 
them.  You  do  that  while  I  get  Miss 
Grade's  tea.' 

For  the  next  half  hour  I  was  filling, 
trimming,  and  wiping,  coal  oil  lamps. 

When  the  agony  of  that  was  over, 
I  rushed  upstairs  to  dress,  and  having, 
on  my  way,  to  pass  through  the  dining- 
room,  found  Miss  Gracie  sitting  over 
some  berries,  and  bread  and  butter. 

My  wife  was  at  her  toilet. 

A  latent  laugh  played  about  Miss- 
Grade's  classic  mouth,  but  she  wa.s 
too  well-bred  to  make  merry  over  our 
misfortunes,  and  pretended  to  be  un- 
conscious of  any  contretemps. 

Dressing  over,  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  lemonade.  I  was  just  in  the  act 
of  squeezing  the  twelfth  lemon  when 
the  door  bell  rung,  and  I,  as  I  ex- 
pected, had  to  play  Jimmy's  part  and 
answer  it. 

I  showed  the  ladies  upstairs,  and 
the  gentlemen  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  for  half-an-hour  did  my  very  best 
to  be  like  Sir  Boyle's  Roach's  man  or 
bird,  in  two  places  at  the  same  time 
— in  the  kitchen  at  the  lemons,  and 
on  my  way  to  answer  the  bell  call. 

My  wife  received  her  guests  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  did  show 
wonderful  ability  as  hostess. 

Mary  and  Jimmy  arrived  about  nine 
o'clock  with  a  wonderful  story  of  hav- 
ing lost  their  way  in  the  woods,  and 
wei'e  so  fagged  out  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  milking  the  cow  and  secur 
ing  some  cream,  they  were  useless. 
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Clara  and  I  did  our  best  to  enter- 
tain our  guests,  and  Miss  Gracie  nobly 
seconded  our  efforts. 

We  played  games  and  charades,  and 
as  there  was  no  little  dramatic  talent 
in  the  company,  the  latter  were  ex- 
cellent. 

I  slipped  out  between  the  acts  to 
stir  up  the  lemonade. 

The  hours  passed  quickly  and  plea- 
santly by  till  eleven,  when  my  wife 
•served  up  supper,  while  I,  with  conun- 
drums, kept  the  guests  on  the  veran- 
dah, whither  she  had  enticed  them  to 
•enjoy  the  cool  evening  air. 
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When  all  was  ready  she  threw  open 
the  door,  and  the  table  looked  most 
inviting.  I  don't  think  any  one  missed 
the  ices. 

To  complete  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, one  of  our  friends,  usually  most 
precise,  and  by  no  means  awkward, 
upset  the  cream-jug,  and  spilled  what 
little  cream  we  had  upon  the  table. 

Notwithstanding  all  my  forebod- 
ings, Clara's  prediction  came  tiaie. 
The  affair  was  a  success,  and  our  guests 
departed  with  glowing  eulogiums  on 

My  Young  Wife's  Party. 


TIDE-WATER. 


BY  KATE  SEYMOUR  MACLEAN,  KINGSTON. 


T] THROUGH  many-winding  valleys  far  inland — 
-l-    A  maze  among  the  convoluted  hills, 
•Of  rocks  up-piled,  and  pines  on  either  hand. 
And  meadows  ribanded  with  silver  rills, — 
Faint,  mingled-ui),  composite  sweetnesses 
Of  scented  grass  and  clover,  and  the  blue 
Wild  violet  hid  in  muffling  moss  and  fern, — 
Keen  and  diverse,  another  breath  cleaves  through, 
Familiar  as  the  taste  of  tears  to  me, 
As  on  my  lips,  insistent,  I  discern 
The  salt  and  bitter  kisses  of  the  sea. 


The  tide  sets  up  the  river ; — mimic  fleetnesses 

Of  little  wavelets,  fretted  by  the  shells 

And  shingle  of  the  beach,  circle  and  eddy  round, 

And  smooth  themselves  perpetually  : — there  dwells 

A  spirit  of  peace  in  their  low  murmuring  noise 

Subsiding  into  quiet,  as  if  life  were  such 

A  struggle  with  inexorable  bound, — 

Brief,  bright,  despairing, — never  overleapt, — 

Dying  in  such  wise,  with  a  sighing  voice 

Breathed  out, — and  after  silence  absolute. 
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Faith,  eager  hope,  toil,  tears,  despair, —  so  nnich 
The  common  lot, — together  overswept 
Into  the  pitiless  iinieturning  sea — 
The  vast  immitigaljle  sea. 


I  walk  beside  the  river,  and  am  mute 

Under  the  burden  pf  its  myster3^ 

The  cricket  pipes  among  the  meadow  gi-ass 

His  shrill  small  trumpet,  of  long  summer  nights 

Sole  minstrel  :  and  the  lonely  heron  makes — 

Voyaging  slow  toward  her  reedy  nest  — 

A  moving  shadow  among  sunset  lights. 

Upon  the  river's  darkening  wave  which  breaks 

Into  a  thousand  circling  shapes  that  ])ass 

Into  the  one  black  shadow  of  the  shore. 


O  tranquil  spirit  of  pervading  rest, 

Brooding  along  the  valleys  with  shut  wings 

That  fold  all  sentient  and  inanimate  things 

In  their  entrenched  calm  fur-evermore, 

Save  only  the  unquiet  human  soul : — 

Hear'st  thou  the  far-off  sound  of  waves  that  roll 

In  sighing  cadence,  like  a  soul  in  pain. 

Hopeless  of  heaven  or  i)eace,  beating  in  vain 

The  shores  implacable  for  some  replies 

To  the  dumb  anguisb  of  eternal  doubt, — 

(As  I,  for  the  sad  thoughts  that  rise  in  me  ;) 

Feel'st  thou  upon  thy  .heavy-lidded  eyes 

The  salt  intrusive  kisses  of  the  sea, — 

And  dost  thou  draw,  like  me,  a  shuddering  breath, 

Among  thv  shadows  broodincj  silentlv  ? 


Ah  me,  thou  hear'st  me  not — I  walk  alone  — 
The  doubt  within  me  and  the  dark  without; — 
In  my  sad  ears  the  waves  recurrent  moan 
Sounds  like  the  surges  of  the  sea  of  death, 
Beating  for  evermore  the  shores  of  time 
^Vith  muttered  prophecies,  which  sorrow  saith 
Over  and  over,  like  a  set  slow  chime 
Of  funeral  bells,  tolling  remote — forlorn — 
Dirge-like  the  burden — "  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 
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•  CONFIDENCES.' 


BY    '  A    GIRL    OP    THE    PERIOD.' 


IN  these  days  of  '  women's  rights  ' 
and  even  '  children's  rights'  I  feel 
hopeful  a  little  that  there  may  be  some 
chance  for  a  '  girl  of  the  period  '  to 
state  what  she  thinks  about  her  wrongs 
in  the  pages  of  such  an  '  advanced ' 
publication  as  the  Canadian  AlontJdtj 
justly  claims  to  be.  I  don't  care  what 
row  people  make  about  it ;  for  you'll 
keep  my  secret — won't  you  ?  Mr.  Edi- 
tor— and  not  let  anybody  know  who 
your  contributor  is. 

'  I  want  to  know  why  '  about  a  lot 
of  things  ;  and  I  don't  care  if  some  of 
your  smart  contributors  think  me  a 
'  dreadful  stupid '  if  only  they  will 
really  deluge  me  with  their  wisdom. 

I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  I,  a 
well-brought-up  lady-like  (excuse  my 
self-conceit— but  thisis  the  remark  peo- 
ple make  of  me)  girl,  am  so  utterly  help- 
less and  dependent.  I  have  not  been 
taught  anything  that  is  of  the  slightest 
earthly  use  to  anybody  in  the  whole 
world.  Of  course  I  can  sing  correct- 
ly ;  but  have  no  special  power  or  com- 
pass of  voice.  It  is  only  soft  and  low 
— a  peculiarity  of  voice  which  Milton 
(?),  or  some  of  these  old  poets,  says  is 
nice  in  a  woman,  because  it  keeps  her 
from  scolding,  I  suppose.  As  a  pianist 
I  am  a  hrilliant  success,  and  yet  a  hum- 
bug as  regards  the  science  of  music. 
That  goes  without  saying.  I  can  waltz 
— well !  '  divinely  ' — but  no  thanks  to 
anybody  for  that;  it  comes  con  amove  ; 
I  can  sew — fancy  work  ;  but  I  could 
not  cut  out  and  '  build  '  a  dress,  even 
if  I  was  never  to  have  another.  I 
can't  make  up  a  bonnet,  nor  even  a 
hat ;  but  I  do  know  when  the  milliner 
has  made  a  mess  of  either.   I  am  self- 


conceited  enough  to  think  I  have  ex- 
tremely good  taste  in  such  matters  a& 
a  critic,  yet  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
turn  my  good  taste  into  a  single  soli- 
tary dollar  if  I  had  to.  I  just  love 
parties,  balls,  concerts  and — shall  I 
confess  it  ? — theatres,  and  yet,  if  I 
had  to  earn  the  money  with  which  to 
gratify  myself  in  these  indulgences,  I 
fancy  I  must  perforce  go  amusement- 
less  for  many  a  year.  My  dear  old 
'  Pater'  and  my  good  kind  mamma  are 
fairly  well-off,  I  believe  (but  I  really 
don't  know),  and  are  very  willing  to 
give  me  a  good  share  of  all  these  en- 
joyments; but  it  does  make  me  often 
'feel  mean'  to  know  that  I  am  utterly 
dependent  on  them  for  everything,  and 
can't  do  anything  to  lighten  their  load. 
Why  mamma  won't  even  let  me  into 
the  kitchen  to  learn  how  to  do  things. 
She  says  it  is  not  lady-like. 

A  girl  not  out  of  her  '  teens  '  yet 
can't  be  expected,  perhaps,  to  have 
much  brains,  and  so  it  puzzles  me  aw- 
fully to  understand  why  it  should  be, 
that  my  brother  Jack,  aged  sixteen,  and 
Bill,  aged  twenty  two, both  work, the  one 
as  an  office  boy  in  a  warehouse  (he  calls 
it  sub-book-keeper),  the  other  as  tra- 
veller for  a  wholesale  gi'ocery  house, 
and  yet  both  are  looked  upon  as  quite 
respectable.  Bill  is  asked  out  to  all 
the  parties  with  me.  But  if  I,  a  girl, 
as  Bill  tries  with  much  pains  and 
wealth  of  oratoiy  to  explain  to  me, 
were  known  to  work,  everyhodij  would 
'  cut '  me  at  once  ;  I  would  be  just '  a 
work-girl,  you  see,'  he  says  conclusive- 
ly, as  though  that  were  any  solution  of 
the  question  or  settled  it  at  all.  Why 
do  rot  the  smell  of  sugar  and  the  raisin 
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•and  molasses  spots  which  adhere  to 
the  nether  and  upper  integuments  of 
iiis  working  apparel,  adhere  also  so- 
cially to  his  full  dress  suit  when  he 
dons  it]  It  is  a  conundrum,  and  I 
give  it  up  ;  just  as  completely  as 
1  give  up  the  other  conundrum  of 
why  it  should  be  thut  similar  spots  on 
a  workint,' suit  of  mine  should  inevit- 
ably reveal  themselves  socially,  as  he 
says  they  would,  on  any  party  dress 
I  might  don,  however  '  swell'  it  might 
be  1  I  try  to  argue  the  thing  out  on 
this  line  with  Bill  sometimes,  but  he 
only  gets  mad  ;  says  girls  don't  know 
anything  and  can't  be  rational  for  five 
■consecutive  minutes,  and  goes  off  fum- 
ing with  some  favourite  quotation  of 
his  from  some  nasty  old  philosopher, 
about  '  women  beinar  unreasoning  ani- 
mals  that  poke  the  fire  from  the  top  ' 
or  light  stoves  with  cohI  oil,  ic,  lirc. 

But  I  vow  and  declare  I  can't  see 
that  I  am  so  irrational.  Why  should 
I  been  so  fettered  and  useless  1  My 
mother  only  laughs  when  I  torment 
ker  about  it  and  tells  me  I'll  soon  drop 
all  that  nonsense  when  I  get  '  engag- 
•ed '  to  somegentlemanly  young  fellow; 
but  that  interesting  youth  is  hard  to 
find,  and  when  something  that  looks 
like  him  does  turn  up  it  invariably 
becomes  painfully  evident  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  to  add  to  the  bur- 
dens already  laid  upon  his  slender  in- 
come by  *  society  '  and  social  require- 
ments. .  In  fact  I  am  shut  up  to  a 
choice  of  ungentlemanly  young  men, 
who  are  half  old  and  so  wholly  coarse 
or  self-conceited  through  having 
•'  fought  their  way  up  from  the  ranks  ' 
as  papa  puts  it,  that  one  can't  help 
wishing  they  had  stayed  in  those 
'  ranks  '  they  are  so  eminently  fitted 
to  adorn. 

It  is  towards  one  of  these  useful, 
practical,  self -r  iis=id,raen,  that  poor  use- 
less me  is  hintingly  thrust  by  anxious 
relatives  b  )t,h  ne.ir  and  distant.  His 
■usef  alness  is  supposed  to  be  eminently 
adapted  to  my  uselessness.  He,  the 
jself-raised  one,  is  expected  to  raze  me 
down  to  his  level.  I  confess  I  don't 
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like  the  prospect ;  and  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  Jones  does  either  (Ids  name  is 
Jones — Mrs.  Jones  fancy  !  I  I)  He  and 
I  have  not  a  solitary  taste  in  common. 
So,  in  self-defence,  I  take  broad  hints 
regarding  my  probable  future  destiny 
as  mild  attempts  at  jocularity,  and 
vent  my  pent  up  indignation  on  ray 
long-suffering  relatives  in  wicked  con- 
undrums and  Other  pleasantries  at  the 
expense  of  my  would-be  husband  ;  but 
nobody  sympathises  with  these  sallies 
except  my  good  old  papa.  He  laughs, 
and  is  severely  reljuked  for  encourag- 
ing my  folly.  But  with  that  moral 
support — highly  moral  I  think — I  am 
too  much  for  my  disinterested  rela- 
tives. I  don't  '  make  eyes'  at  Jones, 
He  is  getting  discouraged.  INIy  rela- 
tives begin  to  look  upon  him  (and  me) 
as  lost. 

I  feel  lost  a  little  myself  too — lost, 
useless  and  mean — to  think  that  I 
only  dawdle  around  and  can  only  look 
pretty — that  is  as  pretty  as  I  can, 
you  know.  I  eat  up,  dress  up,  and 
spend  the  '  proceeds' — that's  a  busi- 
ness word  isn't  it  1 — of  the  labours  of 
others  without  being  a  bit  the  happier 
for  it. 

And  then  there's  another  side  to  it, 
too,  which  I  can't  talk  much  about  to 
sympathizing  (!)  relatives;  but  I  will 
to  you,  dear  Public,  because  some  of 
you  may  be  '  girls  of  the  period '  like 
me  and  will  understand.  There  are 
nights  when  I  am  peculiarly  disgusted 
with  myself,  and  I  sit  up  and  moon 
and  cry  my  eyes  out,  because — well, 
because  I  am  miserable  and  feel  such 
a  little  fool.  For  visions  of  Charlie — 
Charlie  Rivers — will  intrude  at  such 
times.  He  is  so  nice.  He's  simply 
splendid!  Of  course,  I  don't  care  for 
him  particularly  ;  but  thpn  I  think  if 
I  tried  hard  I  might  get  almost  to  like 
him.  I  think,  and  think,  and  think. 
He's  a  clerk  you  know,  and  p  ipa  says 
has  got  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
dollars  —somewhere  about  that  a  year. 
But  whatever  his  salary,  he  keeps  him- 
self quite  like  a  gentleman.  He's  a 
great  liii't  they  say,  but  he  do3sn't  ever 
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flirt  with  me.  He  and  I  always  talk 
quite  seriously.  He  says  he  lives  in 
'diggings,'  and  describes  the  royal 
times  he  has  roughing  it  all  by  himself 
in  a  'growlery  '  of  his  own  ;  informs 
me  what  a  splendid  cook  he  is,  and 
that  he  has  learned  it  all  by  the  light 
of  nature.  But  then  pap.-t  says  '  he'll 
never  be  anything.  He's  not  sharp 
and  has  queer  ideas — a  good  fellow, 
but  a  koft'  I  think  I  know  what  he 
means  by  that,  because  Charlie  talks 
to  me  sometimes — on  the  stairs  at 
parties  you  know — like  this,  with  an 
odd,  puzzled,  weary  look  in  his  eyes. 
'  I  am  worried.  Miss  Kate,  I  know  I'll 
never  be  rich.  I  can't  see  my  way  to 
do  the  mean  things  necessary  to  get  on. 
Not  but  that  I  am  content  enough  to 
do  so  much  work — good  work,  the  best 
I've  got  in  me — for  so  much  pay  all 
my  life.  But  then  if  a  fellow  were  to 
fall  in  love — get  tumbled  right  into  it 
before  he  knew — what  is  he  to  do 
about  itl  Is  he  to  keep  to  his  piinci- 
ples  and  lose  his  love,  or  is  he  to  lose 
his  principles,  go  in  wild  for  money, 
gain  his  loved  one,  lose  his  own  respect, 
and  risk  the  loss  of  hers  when  she  finds 
out  what  a  mean  money-grubbing 
wretch  he  has  become  in  order  to  get 
her  ?  That  is  iJie  conundrum  to  me, 
Miss  Kate.  Have  you  any  answer  to 
it  1 '  And  then  he  looks,  oh  !  so  anxi- 
ous and  troubled  that — 1  have  to  ask 
him  to  button  my  glove  for  me,  just  to 
change  the  sul  iject.  But  it  does  not  do 
it  always.  During  the  buttoning  pro- 
cess he  looks  awfully  solemn,  says  it's 
a  shame  to  bother  me  about  his  little 
troubles,  and  that  he  won't  fall  in  love 
at  all  if  I  don't  want  him  to,  ttc,  kc, 
till  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  and  he 
proposes— another  waltz. 

Why,  oh  !  why,  dear  Public,  should 
I  need  to  be  dumb  1  What  have  I 
done,  or  not  done,  that  I  should  have 
no  experience  of  real  life  such  as  he 
has,  and  so  be  unable  to  give  him 
sound  and  rational  advice  ? 

Just  at  present  the  moon  is  full,  and 
Kioonstruck  visions  assail  me.  How 
thoroughly  jolly  it  would  be  if  gii-ls 


like  myself  were  brought  up  to  some- 
form  of  trade,  profession,  or  business,, 
so  that,  when  we  come  of  age,  we  might 
earn  enough  to  suffice  for  our  real 
needs.  These  needs  are  not  so  very 
great  after  all ;  only  neat,  pretty,  but 
not  ever-varying  and  fanciful  dress, 
and  food  and  shelter.  Steady,  neces- 
sitated occupation  would  be  a  real 
blessing  to  most  of  us,  and  then  if  we 
did  meet  the  awful  fate  portrayed  by 
Charlie,  and  tumbled  headlong  inta 
love,  why  we  needn't  be  the  least  bit 
of  a  burden  to  the  other  '  tumbler  ' 
when  we  both  came  to  the  surface 
again,  but  might  swim  to  shore  hand 
in  hand.  Two  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  support  two  '  diggingses  '  rolled 
into  Ohe,  might  surely  make  that  one 
extra  cosy  and  comfortable,  mightn't 
it  1  and  neither  of  us  need  then  be  a 
bit  more  mean  or  money-grubbing  than 
before.  If  each  unit  (scientific  word, 
isn't  it  ]j  could  maintain  itself  apart, 
would  it  be  any  more,  or  any  less,  dif- 
ficult when  united  ] 

There  ai-e  such  heaps  and  heaps  of 
things  women  might  do  if  any  body 
would  show  them  how.  Why,  the 
Kindergarten  system  alone  is  quite  a 
mine  of  wealth  and  of  work  to  us,  and 
miiiht  be  extended  indefinitely  down 
to  the  very  babies.  Some  of  the  mar- 
ried wouien,as  well  as  the  single,  could 
attend  to  that,  while  others  of  the 
married  ones  who  had  children  of  their 
own,  could  leave  their  children  at  the 
Kindergarten  during  the  day,  and  pur- 
sue other  forms  of  labour  themselves. 
Very  pretty  pictures  are  made  of  the 
husband  and  father  wending  his  way 
home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  cer- 
tain of  welcome  from  his  loved  one?.. 
Why  does  no  one  sketch  the  wife  and 
mother  strolling  home  from  her  toil 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband  to  their 
mutual  home,  alike  joyous  in  antici- 
pation of  shouts  of  welcome,  clinging, 
kiss  and  sweet  caresses  from  their 
little  ones,  just  returned  from  the- 
Kindeigarten ?  Why  may  not  such, 
elements  of  happiness  constitute  a 
happy  home  for  each  and  all;  Father^ 
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Mother,  and  children  1  Each,  with  the 
experiencesof  the  day  sj^entin  different 
ways,  amid  different  scenes,  can  pour 
these  into  willing  ears.  Each  can 
gladden  each  with  tlie  restful  sympa- 
thy and  endearment  of  true  home  love; 
all  the  nioie  dear  for  the  brief  daily 
separation. 

Probably  the  moon's  influence,  if 
turned  strongly  in  such  a  direction, 
would  upset  the  existing  order  of 
things  a  good  deal  in  this  mad  wor"ld, 
and  cause  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
strong  enough  to  sweep  through  a  lot 
of  social  barriers  of  the  pitchfork  kind, 
but  what  of  tliat?  There  are  many 
things  social  which  need  upsetting 
badly,  and  although  I  am  only  '  a  girl 
of  the  period,'  and  don't  know  much, 
I  do  know  this,  that  the  more  the 
work  of  the  world  is  wisely  shared 
among  all  its  denizens,  both  men  and 
women,  the  less  strain  there  will  be  on 
each  to  satisfy  purely  natural  wants. 
And  so  it  might  come  yet  to  be  as  pos- 
sible for  a  woman,  as  for  a  man,  to  do 
the  share  of  the  world's  work  which  is 
properly  hei's,  and  yet  live  her  special 
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rule,  in  life  out  to  its  completeness,  if 
her  work  were  sub-divided  and  sys- 
tematized as  man's  is. 

But  the  moon  is  drawing  me  a  little 
out  of  my  depth.  I  must  not  be  caught 
and  swept  away  Ijy  her  tidt*. 

It's  all  that  horrid  Charlie.  His 
worried  look  haunts  me  continually. 
Not  that  I  am  smitten  with  him  at  alh 
You  must  not  think  that,  and  of  course 
his  name  isn't  '  Charlie,'  nor  mine 
*  Kate.'  But  I  can't  help  thinking 
often  that  if  the  world  were  different, 
so  that  I  would  not  need  thereby  to 
cast  such  a  moral  and  physical  burden 
on  him,  I  might  be  tempted  to  take  a 
kind  of  interest  in  him  as  well  as  in 
the  wrongs  and  woes,  the  rights  and 
uses,  of  we  poor  'girls  of  the  period.' 
As  it  is,  how  can  any  girl  who  truly 
loves  some  one  whom  she  also  admires 
and  respects,  far  more  than  she  does 
herself,  consider  it  a  proof  of  real  love 
to  put  such  a  fearful  burden  upon  him 
as  is  meant  by  that  peculiar  and  en- 
tirely abnormal  development  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  called 

'A  Girl  of  the  Period?' 


JUNE. 


BY    AMOS    HENRY    CHANDLER. 


FAIB  a.s  the  hue  of  Chrysoprase,  in  sheen 
Of  emerald  light  U|iou  an  angel's  crest. 

Her  star-born  eyes  flash  down  upon  the  bi'east 
Of  throbbing  earth  their  rays  in  chymic  green  ; 

O'er  hill  and  vale,  and  far  across  the  sea, 
Her  silver  laughter  through  the  welkin  rings, 

Awaking  all  the  praise  and  harmony 
That  dwell  within  all  animated  things  ; 

She  weeps  too  ;  but  'tis  only  tears  of  joy 
That  fall  in  showers  for  her  beloved  one. 

Blent  with  sweet  smilet  —  'tis  only  the  alloy 
Of  cloud  and  sunshine,  since  the  world  begun, 
That  makes  the  sum  of  love  :  From  lips  dtw-wet 
Exhales  the  perfume  of  all  flowers,  from  rose  to  violet. 

DORCHESTKU,  N.   B. 
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BY    REV.    A.    F.    KEMP,    LL.D.,    OTTAWA. 


FROM  frequent  notices  in  Toronto 
journals,  1  observe  that  a  good 
deal  of  interest  is  awakened  aljout 
the  purity  of  the  water  supply  and 
the  condition  of  the  filtering  reser- 
voir. An  inspection  of  the  latter 
not  long  ago  revealed  the  fact  that 
it  contained  a  large  amount  of 
vegetation  of  various  kinds,  about 
which  the  inspectors  had  apparently 
no  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  was 
good  or  bad.  Water  for  our  cities 
and  towns  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment of  comfort  and  health,  and  too 
much  regard  cannot  be  paid  to  its 
purity.  It  may,  therefore,  be  in  place 
to  make  a  few  statements  as  to  what 
kinds  of  vegetation  may  be  expected 
in  water,  whether  of  the  lake,  the 
river,  or  the  well,  and  to  note  what 
kinds  are  harmless  and  what  may 
prove  injurious  to  health. 

Having  for  many  years  had  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  yjlants  which 
grow  in  the  rivers,  brooks,  lakes  and 
ponds  of  Canada,  it  may  be  permitted 
me  to  state  what  I  know  about  them. 
I  have  often  heard  people  express 
great  disgust  when  they  saw  green 
scum  on  the  water  or  growing  luxuri- 
antly on  stones  and  sticks.  Now  this 
is  all  a  mistake.  This  apparent  scum 
consists  of  a  variety  of  really  beautiful 
plants,  which  are  as  necessary  for  the 
healthfulness  of  the  witer  in  which 
they  are  found  as  is  the  forest  vegeta- 
tion for  the  land.  In  summer,  wher- 
ever the  water  is  quiet  and  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  there  will  be  found 
many  species  of  a  plant  that,  in  its 
mature  state,  floats  in  the  water.  It 
is  of  a  delicate  gieen  colour,  silky  to 


the  touch,  somewhat  mucous,  especially 
in  the  young  state,  and  diffuses  itself 
to  a  considerable  deptli  in  fleecy  cloud- 
like forms.  This  is  one  of  the  Conju- 
gateas  and  is  called  ]\Iougeotia  genu- 
flexa.  It  is  by  far  the  most  projiflc 
and  common  of  its  kind,  and,  doubt- 
less, woidd  be  fouud  in  the  inspected 
reservoir.  It  propagates  in  summer 
and  till  late  in  the  autumn  with  great 
rapidity  both  by  self-division  and  by 
spores  which  attach  themselves  to  any- 
thing that  is  handy.  In  similar  places 
there  is  also  commonly  found,  either 
floating  or  attached,  masses  of  a  deeper 
green  plant  of  the  same  family,  but 
more  beautiful  and  more  interesting, 
having  the  generic  name  of  Spirogyra. 
Its  species  are  very  numerous  and  it 
grows  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is 
often  found  floating  on  quiet  pools  and 
bays  and  nooks  of  fresh  waters,  and 
may  be  seen  on  the  highest  mountains 
and  on  the  lowest  plains  ;  it  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  Arctics  and  the  Tropics. 
It  has  neither  branches  nor  roots,  is 
pleasant  to  handle, andin  its  freshstate 
emits  a  pleasant  odour.  Sometimes  it 
will  lie  inch  thick  in  a  dense  mat  on 
the  water,  inflated  as  if  in  a  ferment. 
It  is  the  very  paragon  of  Algals  : 
coiled  round  the  interior  of  its  cells 
are  delicate  tubular  filaments  contain- 
ing sporules,  starch  granules,  and  glo- 
bules of  oil  that  under  the  microscope 
sparkle  like  brilliants. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  unat- 
tached, and  the  kinds  that  will  chiefly 
attract  attention  in  reservoirs,  pools, 
and  lakes.  There  ai"e,  Vjesides,  numer- 
ous attached  kinds  equally  remarkable, 
if  not  equally   prolific.     One  not  iin- 
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common  is  very  Itibricous  and  readily 
slips  through  thefiiigeiH,  is  iiifl;ited  like 
a  SMck,  frequents  the  running  brook 
and  the  quiet  water,  where  it  grows 
abundantly  and  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  animal  spawn.  It  goes  Vjy 
the  name  of  Tetraspora  lubrica,  and  is 
akin  to  the  beautiful  marine  plant 
known  as  Ulva  linza.  It  gets  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  spores  embed- 
ded in  its  mucous  are  systematically 
arranged  in  fours,  presenting  to  the  eye 
a  succession  of  regular  squares  of  great 
beauty.  Another  kind  fringes  stones 
and  sticks,  and  walls  of  the  lakes,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  along  tlieir  whole 
extent.  Its  colour  is  a  deejj  green, 
and  its  filaments  are  from  three  to 
nine  inches  in  length  and  densely  cel- 
lular, giving  off  innumerable  spores, 
which,  after  dancing  about  for  a  little 
time,  rest  on  anything,  and  grow  with 
great  i-apidity  ;  it  is  called  Lyngbya 
Anrescens.  Another  abounds  especially 
in  running  watei",  growing  to  a  great 
length  and  prolifically  branched,  it  may 
be  collected  from  the  brink  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  in  every  stream,  however 
rapid  its  flow,  and  is  called  Cladophora 
vulgaris.  Where  again  there  is  mud 
or  sediment  in  rivers  or  pools,  there 
may  also  be  found,  in  rooted  and  matted 
masses,  another  beauty  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  Silky  and  soft  like  the  fur  of 
amouse.  Itisunicellular  and  sometimes 
branched,  giving  off  curious  latei-al 
beak-like  capsules,  various  in  form, 
"which  contain  its  spores.  In  simi- 
lar localities,  and  universally  diffused 
wherever  there  is  water  or  dampness 
on  which  the  sun  shines,  there  also 
grows,  in  close  masses  like  velvet, 
plants  of  a  metallic  green,  purple, 
and  blue,  known  as  Oscillariie.  They 
are  microsco[iic  in  their  structure  and 
cellular,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
vibrating  movements.  Need  I  further 
mention  the  exquisite  Diatoms  and 
Desmids  of  infinite  variety  and  beauty, 
the  most  ubiquitous  of  plants  found 
in  all  waters  and  moist  places  multi- 
plying by  the  million  by  spores  and  self- 
division,  the  one  kind  enclosed  in  purest 


glass  and  the  other  shining  with  a 
brilliant  green  ? 

Only  another  plant  of  somewhat 
higher  kind  would  I  notice  as  likely  to 
grow  in  water  charged  with  lime  or  in 
calcareous  mud.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
soil  at  no  great  depth  of  water,  bran- 
ches luxuriantly,  and  often  forms  a 
brushy  mass.  In  its  fruiting  pro- 
cesses,, it  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  ctirious  of  plants,  comparable  to 
scarcely  anything  else  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  At  distances  of  aVjout  a 
quarter-inch,  its  joints  throw  out 
densely-branched  whorls,  on  which  its 
two  kinds  of  capsules  grow,  and  it  has 
the  faculty  of  encrusting  itself  with  a 
coat  of  carbonate  of  lime  :  its  most 
common  kind  is  called  Chara  \tilgaris. 
Its  odour  is  not  pleasant,  and  is 
worse  when  decay  sets  in. 

Many  other  plants  might  be  no- 
ticed as  frequenting  running  and  quiet 
waters,  and  which  probably  met  the 
eyes  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Water- 
works, but  these  are  the  most  common 
and  universal.  Along  with  them  there 
might  be  some  flowering  plants,  such 
as  Valisinaria  spiralis,  Anacharis 
Canadensis,  with  Myriophyllums,  and 
various  Potamogetons,  which,  if  pre- 
sent, would. not  likely  be  numerous. 

Every  one  of  these  vegetables  is 
perfectly  harmless,  and  might  be  eaten 
with  benefit.  They  cannot  be  got  rid 
of.  Their  spores  are  in  all  waters, 
and  even  grow  in  the  clouds  and  fall 
with  the  rain.  Take  a  pitcher  of 
water  from  the  deepest  and  purest 
part  of  the  lake  or  river,  and  let  it 
stand  awhile  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  very  soon  it  will  be 
coated  with  a  verdure  which  is  the 
young  of  innumerable  plants.  The 
water  drinker  consumes  thousands  of 
these  invisible  sporules  every  day  with 
perfect  impunity.  They  are  far  too 
many  for  us  ;  what  can  be  done  with 
them  1  There  seems  nothing  for  it 
but  quietly  and  gratefully  to  drink 
the  water  the  Creator  provides,  certain 
that  if  we  do  not  pollute  it  ourselves 
it  will  contain  no  hurtful  ingredients. 
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No  doubt  these  plants  harbour,  and 
are  the  favourite  food  of  innumerable 
animals — Protozoans,  MoUusks,  Radi- 
ates and  Articulates.  The  Euglena?  riot 
among  them  as  do  Plesconia  or  water 
spiders  and  misnamed  lice  ;  Rotifers 
make  them  lively,  and  are  numerous 
and  beautiful.  Annelid;i?  squirm  and 
twist  among  their  filaments,  and  even 
leeches  find  there  a  happy  home.  The 
fresh  water  hydra  will,  too,  throw  out 
its  tentacular  fishing  lines  and  catch 
the  floating  ova  of  its  favourite  infu- 
soria with  ^'perhaps  a  relish  of  vegeta- 
ble spores. 

'  Gorgone  and  Hydras  and  Chimjeras  dire  ' 

encamp  by  the  million  among  these 
little  marine  foi-ests.  Pretty  beetles 
too,  the  natural  diving-bells  of  the 
waters,  with  the  grubs  of  our  own 
lively  mosquito  and  of  the  dragon  fly — 
the  tiger  of  the  waters — live  and  move 
and  hunt  there  ;  nor  need  it  astonish 
any  one  to  find  a  host  of  Gasteroj^ods, 
and  a  few  Lamellibranchs.  The 
Planorbis,  the  Physa,  and  the  Pupa, 
are  particularly  fond  of  Mougeotia. 
Find  the  one  and  the  others  are  near  ; 
before  all  things  else  they  eat  and  be- 
come fat  on  that  delicate  food.  As  for 
polywogs  and  frogs,  why  should  they 
be  excluded  from  such  happy  hunting 
gi'ounds?  Sweet  to  them,  as  oysters  to 
us,  are  the  fauna  that  haunt  the  water 
plants,  and  of  course  they  like  to  rear 
their  numerous  oflTspring  in  such  rich 
and  pleasant  pastures. 

It  may  be  rather  alarming  to  think 
of  all  these  relatives  of  ours  in  such 
early  stages  of  evolution,  harbouring 
themselves  in  the  waters  we  must 
drink,  and  with  which  we  must  cook 
our  food.  For  the  feeling  of  the  thing 
it  is  certainly  desirable  if  possible  to 
get  rid  of  such  kindred.  But  after  all 
they  are  quite  innocuous  and  more 
afraid  to  be  swallowed  than  we  can  be 
to  swallow  them.  They  are  nearly  all 
vegetable  eaters,  and  far  more  digesti- 
ble than  clams  or  oysters.  A  touch  of 
gastric  juice  will  reduce  them  to  plasma 
and  transform  them  to  food. 


The  only  drawback  is,  that  plants 
and  animals  will  die  and  decay,  and 
when  their  remains  iiccumulate  to  any 
great  extent,  they  are  far  frum  being 
sweet  or  wholesome.   They  become  the 
beds  of   another  class  of  plants  of  a 
doubtful  reputation,  although  very  use- 
ful in  the  circle  of  life.   When,  and  if, 
putrid  fermentation  commences  there 
will  be  ]n-esent  hosts  innumerable  of 
plants   allied   to  the  fungus,  such  as 
Bacteria  Vibriones,  Torula;,  and  others 
of  this  genus.      Fungoid  growths  are 
to  be  dreaded  in  water.      It  is  not  pos- 
sible altogether  to  exclude  them.    We 
breathe  them  with  almost  every  breath, 
we  drink  them  in  all  waters,  and  eat 
them  in  all  our  food.    Fortunately  they 
are  not  all  or  always  hurtful.    In  oi'diu- 
ary  states  of  healtli  we  can  throw  them 
ofi"  or  absorb  them,  and  they  only  de- 
velop into  hurtful  ferments  under  en- 
feebled or  diseased   conditions  of  the 
body,  or  unhealthy  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  live.     It  is  al- 
most certain  that  some  form  of  fungus 
sporule  is  that  which  engenders  mal- 
arial fevers  and  zymotic  diseases.  Re- 
cent researches  in  the  marshes  around 
Rome  seem  to  demonstrate  this  hypo- 
thesis.    It  is  certain   that  Diptheria 
and  Enteric  Fevers  are  due  to  fungoid 
poisoning  of  the  blood  by  subtile  in- 
noculation.     It   is,   however,  'only  in 
stagnant   waters,    in    which   decaying 
nitrogenous  or  animal  matters  ai'e  per- 
mitted to  fester,  that  danger  is  to  be 
aji])rehended.     If  fiom   such   sources 
water  finds  access  to  wells  or  cisterns 
or  reservoirs,  there  may  be  poison  in 
the  cup  we  drink.     Where,  however, 
this  is  carefully  prevented,  the  mere 
decay  of  such  vegetables  and  animal 
forms  as  are  found  in   water-leads  or 
reservoirs,  in  which  water  undergoes 
constant  change  and  renewal,  are  not 
the  least  likely  to  be  hurtful.      When 
also  we  find  that  millions  of  ferments 
and  their  spores  are  drunk  with  im- 
punity by  those  who  drink  beer,  porter 
or  ale,  water  drinkers  need  fear  noth- 
ing. 

All    large   reservoirs  of  water  are 
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:at  times  subject  to  an  over-growth  of 
Taoth  plants  and  infusorial  animals,  and 
although  to  appearance  they  are  un- 
pleasant, yet  they  are  not  known 
to  do  any  one  any  harm.  The  City  of 
London,  in  England,  is  at  present  very 
unfortunately  situated  as  regai'ds  its 
water  sui)ply,  but  however  impure  the 
■water  is,  it  only  becomes  hurtful  when 
kept  in  close  cisterns  and  water-butts. 
Where  the  supply  is  continuous,  the 
water  is  not  unwholesome,  although  it 
may  be  sometimes  expedient  to  drink 
it  blind.  Imagination  often  awakens 
fears  and  alarms  where  there  is  no 
cause,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
to  apprehend  any  evil  effects  from  wa- 
ters drawn  from  either  our  large  lakes 
or  rivers,  or  large  resei-voirs,  which  are 
not  contaminated  with  city  sewage, 
and  are  distributed  to  our  dwellings  by 
a  constant  pressure  and  supply. 

The  gasses  which  decaying  vegeta- 
tion gives  off,  although  unpleasant  and 
undesirable,  are  sure  to  be  neutralised 
by  the  action  of  the  living  plants  them- 
selves. There  are  no  better  purifiers 
of  water  than  the  lake  and  river  weeds. 
By  an  incomprehensible  chemistry, 
they  reduce  carbonic  acid  gas  to  its 
elements,  and  absorbing  the  carbon  for 
their  own  nutriment,  set  free  the  oxy- 
gen into  the  water  and  the  air.  Looked 
at  on  a  clear  day,  they  will  be  found 
covered  over  with  brilliant  little  glo- 
bules, which  are  nothing  else  than  pure 
oxygen.  It  is  this  that  floats  the  Con- 
jugatse  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  nor 
will  any  unpleasant  odour  ever  be  found 
whete  .these  plants  abound.     In  this 


respect  they  are  our  friends  and  not 
our  foes. 

In  an  aquai-ium  they  are  the  most 
effective  aeraters  that  can  be  found. 
If  allowed  to  grow,  and  not  washed  off 
the  glass  as  is  commonly  done,  they 
will  keep  the  water  f^weet  and  be  a 
delight  to  the  fishes.  When  I  see 
these  beautiful,  little  known,  and  often 
despised  plants  grow  freely  in  troughs 
where  cattle  drink ;  in  wells,  and 
springs,  and  fountains  of  water;  in  the 
marshes,  the  pools,  the  dubs,  the  lakes, 
the  rivers,  and  the  creeks,  and  in  all 
places  where  water  settles  or  flows;  I 
cannot  but  regard  them  as  beneficent 
agents  by  which  a  kind  Providence, 
by  means  of  living  forms,  the  most 
beautiful,  ministers  to  animal  wants, 
and  shields  us  from  invisible  evils. 

It  is  vain  for  the  guardians  of  our 
Water-works  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
water  weeds.  They  will  grow  in 
spite  of  all  they  can  do.  What  they 
should  be  more  careful  to  prevent  is 
the  percolation  into  reservoirs  or  pipes 
of  surface  water  from  impure  sources, 
such  as  city  sewage  or  the  collection 
of  fungi,  in  the  form  of  moulds,  in 
dark  and  damp  passages,  such  as  the 
roofs  of  large  drains.  Any  super- 
abundance of  vegetation  may  also 
be  wisely  removed,  and  flushing  may 
occasionally  be  resorted  to  for  the  re- 
moval of  accumulated  deposits  of  mud. 
With  such  precautions  as  these,  and 
with  a  continuous  supply,  no  cities  or 
towns  in  the  world  need  be  better  fur- 
nished with  wholesome  water  than  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Canada. 
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BY  N.  H.   BEEMER,  M.B.,   LONDON,  ONT. 


THE  importance  to  the  country  of  an 
educated  and  libei'al  medical  pro- 
fession is  a  subject  which  comes  home 
with  peculiar  personal  force  to  almost 
every  individual  at  some  period  of  his 
life,  and  usually  at  a  time  when  very 
little  can  be  done  by  that  individual 
toward  promoting  or  securing  it.  The 
value  of  a  man's  life  is  seldom  men- 
tioned until  he  is  either  well  advanced 
in  years  and  his  decease  is  spoken  of 
as  a  natural  and  expected  event,  or 
when  death  has  actually  taken  away, 
perhaps  suddenly,  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  useful  members  of  society,  or 
laid  low  some  leading  politician  or 
honoured  litterateur.  At  such  a  season 
the  feelings  of  all  interested  are  too 
much  influenced  by  sadness  to  allow 
any  one  to  shape  a  practical  scheme 
for  insuring  to  every  member  of  the 
community  the  same  skilled  assistance 
and  direction  which  is  within  the  pos- 
sible reach  of  the  more  eminent  or 
more  wealthy.  Although  diflicult  of 
demonstration,  it  will  probably  be  con- 
ceded that  evei-y  man  considers  his  own 
life  as  valuable  to  the  nation  as  that  of 
his  immediate  neighbour,  who  by  others 
may  be  regarded  his  superior  ;  and,  so 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  will 
be  hard  to  show  in  a  rising  scale  any 
great  ditlerence  in  the  worth  of  men's 
lives  to  the  State,  although  the  task 
might  be  less  severe  were  examples  to 
be  taken  from  the  extremes  of  society 
and  the  life  of  a  '  tramp '  compared 
with  that  of  an  active  philanthropist 
But  whatever  opinions  may  obtain 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
parative worth  of  men's  lives,  it  has 
been  Ions    recoiruised  as  one    of  the 


prime  duties  of  the  State  to  afford 
ample  security  and  protection  to  the 
lives  of  all  its  citizens ;  and  this  pro- 
tection is  not  alone  limited  to  freedom 
from  external  or  malicious  violence, 
but  extends  to  the  provision  of  means 
for  the  saving  of  lives  from  perishing 
by  natural  avoidable  causes.  Should 
an  outbreak  of  a  malignant  disease  iit 
any  part  of  Canada  be  directly  trace- 
able to  some  clearly-defined  and  re- 
movable cause,  public  welfare  would 
demand  immediate  steps  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  cause  j  or  should  lives,, 
even  of  children,  be  sacrificed  through 
want  of  adequate  means  for  their 
rescue,  as  was  lately  the  case  on  the- 
Toronto  bay,  public  interest  would  at 
once  provide  measures  to  prevent 
similar  future  misfortunes.  In  the 
same  way  there  must  always  be  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  the  thoroughness  of 
the  training  of  those  men  who  have,  as 
their  special  care,  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  people ;  and  this  interest  has 
frequently  found  expression  during^ 
the  past  few  months  in  the  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  Fi-om  the  tenor  of  some- 
of  these  strictures  on  the  course  of  the- 
Medical  Council,  it  might  be  said  that,, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  man  outside  the  med- 
ical profession,  the  vacillating  policy 
which  the  Council  has  pursued  in 
reference  to  medical  education  would 
seem  to  rest  on  a  secret,  though  well- 
formed,  determination  to  materially 
limit  the  numbers  who  seek  to  enter  that 
profession.  But  these  sharp  criticisms 
have  rather  been  the  caustic  expres- 
sion of  a  keen  sense  of  injustice  than 
the  calm  reasoning  of  men'  who  were 
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convinced  that,  though  for  a  time  un- 
successful, their  earnest  appeal  for  re- 
form would  finally  be  heard  and  acted 
upon.  To  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  having 
few  or  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, or  to  show  how  many  would 
be  enough  for  the  public  good,  would 
involve  too  many  side  issues  to  be 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a  short 
paper ;  but  to  speak  of  the  present 
method  of  entrance  into  the  profession 
is  at  least  a  fair  and  reasonable  sub- 
ject of  criticism. 

Until  the  year  18G9,  the  Universi- 
ties were  the  only  corporate  bodies 
granting  degrees  in  Medicine,  and 
these  degrees  were  sufficient  authori- 
zation to  the  graduates  to  pursue  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art.  For  some 
years  before  that  date,  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  various  medical  schools  had 
become  too  keen  to  be  pi'oductive  of 
good  effects,  owing  somewhat  to  the 
fact  that  these  schools  received  much 
of  their  reputation  and  consequent  in- 
come from  the  annual  number  of  grad- 
uates, rather  than  the  standard  quali- 
fications of  those  upon  whom  Degrees 
were  conferred  ;  and  in  order  that  the 
yearly  number  should  be  as  large  as 
possible,  students  were  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  graduate  after  having  gone 
over  the  prescribed  course  without  the 
strictest  regard  to  thoroughness.  It 
was  then  deemed  advisable  to  try  to 
secure  a  uniform  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  all  those  who  sought  degrees 
in  Medicine,  and  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature introduced  '  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  Profession  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,'  for  the  establishment  of 
a  central  council  of  medical  educa- 
tion, known  as  the  Council  of  the  Col- 
lege "of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Ontario.  By  this  Act  the  Univei-si- 
ties  were  relieved  of  any  licensing 
power,  and  this  power  was  confided 
entirely  to  the  Medical  Council,  so 
that  all  students  of  medicine  have  since 
been  obliged  to  pass  the  examinations 
prescribed  by  the  Council,  in  addition 
to  those  of  their  University,  before 
they  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  which 


were  previously  accorded  them  by  the 
simple  degree  of  their  University. 
No  doubt  this  change,  calling  for  a  dou- 
ble examination,  one  part  of  which 
is  quite  independent  of  any  teaching 
body,  has  done  great  good  not  to  the 
public  only,  by  giving  it  thoroughly 
qualified  men,  but  to  the  profession 
also,  by  elevating  and  equalizing  the 
literary  and  professional  acrpiirements 
of  each  of  its  new  members ;  but  like 
many  other  good  institutions,  there  are 
found  in  this  one  some  parts  which 
give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. This  Medical  Act  invests  the 
Medical  Council  with  the  power  of 
altering,  from  time  to  time,  the  curri- 
culum of  studies  for  the  admission 
and  enrolment  of  students ;  it  also 
provides  (Sec.  17)  : — "  but  any  change 
in  tlie  curriculum  of  studies  fixed  by 
the  Council  shall  not  come  into  effect 
until  one  year  after  such  change  is 
made."  Now  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  negative  power  is  the 
cause  of  much  just  complaint  and 
righteous  indignation  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  and  until  there  is  some 
amendment  in  the  Act  which  will 
limit  the  discretionary  power  granted 
to  members  of  the  Council,  or  which 
will  remove  certain  existing  hardships^ 
the  same  evil  will  likely  continue. 

To  some  extent  in  Canada,  as  well 
as  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
the  Medical  Profession  has  been  chosen 
by  men  who  have  had  no  settled  in- 
tention of  following  the  practice  for  a 
livelihood,  but  who  have  chosen  it  as  a 
special  means  of  acqtiiring  an  educa- 
tion and  a  practical  knowledge  of  their 
physical  selves,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  one  which  would  prove  a  convenient 
crutch  in  case  of  futtire  necessity.  In- 
deed, across  the  Atlantic,  many  men 
who  have  become  illustrious,  have 
taken  a  degree  in  Medicine  as  the  only 
road  open  to  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  medi- 
cal men  now  as  a  class  have  much  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  the  lasting  work  done 
by  their  brethren  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  nearly  every  branch  of  human 
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knowledge.  The  study  of  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Botany  will 
naturally  lead  the  way  to  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  principal  phys- 
ical forces  around  us,  while  the  study 
of  insanity  prepares  the  mind,  or  per- 
haps better,  the  intellectual  taste,  for 
the  broader  field  of  Metaphysics  and 
Psychology;  in  this  manner  some  good 
reasonei's  have  considered  a  degree 
in  Medicine  preferable  to  one  in  Arts 
which  embraces  more  of  the  classics 
and  abstract  sciencea  But  whetheu 
the  student  should  choose  Medicine  for 
the  purpose  of  practice  or  with  a  view 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
around  him,  can  make  but  little  differ- 
ence to  the  point  in  question,  as  in 
either  case  he  must  have  a  desire  to 
know  what  the  whole  course  will  cov- 
er and  on  what  terms  he  may  pursue 
the  study  before  he  enters  it.  With 
a  possible  yearly  change  in  the  cur- 
riculum which  will  affect  a  student 
who  has  matriculated,  few  can  be 
sure  when  they  begin  the  course  what 
may  be  required  of  them  before  they 
reach  the  end  of  it,  and  they  must  con- 
sequently feel  that  they  are  unjustly 
exposed  to  an  unnecessary  risk  of  being 
forced  to  do  something  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  which,  if  known  be- 
forehand, would  have  deterred  them 
from  beginning  such  a  course.  This 
uncertainty  is  not  met  with  in  any 
other  instance  in  this  Province,  for 
whether  it  be  in  Arts,  Law,  Theology 
or  Medicine,  at  any  of  the  Universi- 
ties, the  changes  introduced  from  time 
to  time  in  the  curriculum  do  not  affect 
the  matriculated  student  in  any  un- 
fair way.  Frequent  changes  in  a 
regular  course  of  study,  besides  being 
inconvenient  to  all  engaged  in  it,  be- 
tray weakness  and  appear  childish, 
since  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of 
the  country  do  not  materially  change 
in  character  every  year  or  two ;  be- 
sides this,  the  principal  reason  for  any 
change,  except  that  necessitated  by 
the  progressive  requirements  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  is  intended  to 
affect  the  teachers    as   much   as  the 


students.  These  continual  changes 
in  the  curriculum  also  make  it  quite 
impossible  for  the  Universities  or 
teaching  bodies  to  follow  the  course 
laid  down  by  the  Council,  which 
is  only  an  examining  body,  and  this 
want  of  co-operation  between  these 
bodies  is  a  serious  drawback  to  their 
students ;  after  ten  years'  chase,  our 
National  University  has  wisely  aban- 
doned a  path  beset  with  so  many 
thorns,  and  has  established  for  herself 
a  course  of  medical  study  which  will 
be  permanent,  and  which  must,  sooner 
or  later,  on  account  of  its  high  stand- 
ard, be  adopted  by  the  Medical  Council 
itself. 

Instead  of  so  many  changes  in  the 
course  of  study,  it  would  appear  a 
better  policy  to  make  the  entrance  ex- 
amination more  severe,  say  by  the 
addition  of  Greek  as  a  compulsory  sub- 
ject, for  a  knowledge  of  that  language 
is  almost  essential  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  medical  vocabulary.  By 
such  a  change  there  would  be  insured 
a  higher  literary  qualification  in  all 
who  begin  the  professional  studies  : 
with  this  higher  literary  qualification 
there  would  be  gained  a  moi-e  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  of  education 
which  in  future  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  not  be  undesirable  ;  nor 
could  such  a  change  be  unjust  to  any 
one  as  it  would  not  affect  those  who 
had  actually  commenced  their  profes- 
sional subjects. 

Another  cause  of  almost  universal 
dissatisfaction  is  the  method  of  con- 
ducting the  oral  examinations  by  the 
Council :  as  they  have  inpast  years  been 
conducted,  the  students  are  kept  wait- 
ing in  a  body  in  suspense,  while  one 
of  their  number  enters  the  examina- 
tion hall ;  this  allows  the  '  plucked  ' 
candidate  who,  on  account  of  his  want 
of  success,  is  disaffected,  to  spread  dis- 
cord among  the  remaining  students  who 
await  his  return  outside  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  thus  the  trouble  begins, 
to  be  ended,  perhaps,  after  a  few  days 
of  tedious  and  disturbed  waiting,  in 
conduct  disgraceful  to   both   students 
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and  examiners.  Our  Provincial  Uni- 
versity, than  which  there  is  no  other 
on  this  continent  giving  degrees  of 
higher  standard,  considers  a  written 
examination  in  Medicine  a  sufficient 
test  of  a  candidate's  efficiency  and  if  the 
Council  would  do  exactly  the  same,  it 
would  still  secure  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  all  those  to  whom  its 
privileges  may  be  granted. 

Slight  im])erfections  are  apt  to  creep 
into  every  kind  of  organization,  no 
matter  how  good  the  oV)ject  of  such 
may  be,  and  it  is  these  weaknesses 
rather  than  the  good  qualities  which 
are  magnified  by  the  public.     While 


the  Medical  Council  has  done  much 
good  by  way  of  elevating  and  equaliz- 
ing the  c|UHlifications  of  those  who  de- 
sire medical  honours,  it  would  seem 
to  the  writer  that  the  same  good  could 
be  D;ore  easily  done,  and  without  in- 
cun-ing  the  dis{)leasure  and  censure  of 
so  many  people,  if  it  would  enact  three 
reforms,  namely  :  1st.  Increase  the 
severity  of  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion by  the  addition  of  Greek  as  a  com- 
pulsory subject  ;  2nd.  Fix  the  course 
so  that  no  unfairness  could  be  done  a 
matriculated  student,  and  3rcL  Abol- 
ish the  oral  examinations  or  make 
them  entirely  clinical. 
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BY    C.    W.    RITCHIE,    MONTREAL. 

SAD  soul,  possess  thyself  in  ])atience  pure  ; 
Though  trials  harsh  reveal  themselves  to-day 
The  morrow  will  ensure 
That  thou  shalt  rise  triumphant ;  silently 
There  is  but  whispered  a  consoling  word, 
Faint  and  unheard — 
The  end  most  holy  bi'ings  a  solemn  cure. 

The  strong  light  glares,  offending  with  its  blaze, 

And  the  unwearied  murmurs  of  the  throng. 

Who,  in  amaze, 

Are  plodding  ceaselessly  their  way  along. 

Unmindful  of  the  deep  and  varied  song. 

Are  sullen  warnings  of  the  evil  years, 

That  thwart  each  noble  purpose  ;  soon  ap))ears 

A  lofty  resolution  which  displays 

The  courage  that  endureth  over  wrong. 

Is  life  worth  li-\'ing  ]  ask  not  thou,  O  soul. 

The  Lord  shall  answer  thee  from  out  the  cloud, 

With  thunder  and  with  lightnings  proud  : 

What  the  most  High  hath  cleansed  thou  shalt  not  call 

Unclean,  nor  worthless  think  it,  and  condole 

With  thine  own  .secret  self; — thou  shalt  not  fall 

Into  tlie  shiny  pit  of  error  wide 

But  shall  abide. 

In  pux-est  virtue,  waiting  in  the  hall 

Of  youthful,  anxious,  fond  ambition  fain. 

Live  thou  in  hope,  and  banish  old  despair. 

Lo  !  thus  I  seek  the  sacred  source  of  joy, 

Unwilling  even  sorrow  to  destroy. 
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BY  '  DALACHAR,'  MONTREAL. 


SOME  years  a?o  there  lived  in  Lon- 
don a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Innes,  who  was  blest  with  a 
numerons  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 
The  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor 
in  Scotland,  who  had  ruined  himself 
by  unfortunate  speculations,  James 
Innes  had,  early  in  life,  been  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  and  joined  the 
tide  of  Australian  emigration  seeking 
his  fortune.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
born  under  a  lucky  star,  for  he  did 
not  seek  it  long  or  in  vain.  Whatever 
he  turned  his  hand  to  prospered.  Gold 
accumulated  in  his  coffers,  flocks  and 
herds  on  his  pastures,  until  at  length, 
satisfied  with  his  gains,  and  being  left 
a  widower  with  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren, he  determined,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  their  education  and  partly 
from  that  love  of  country  inherent  in 
all  Scottish  natures,  to  turn  his  face 
homeward  once  more. 

Being  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
shortly  after  his  return  to  the  land  of 
his  birth  he  should  have  taken  to  him- 
self a  second  wife,  eminently  fitted  in 
every  respect  to  take  the  head  of  his 
table,  and  be  the  chaperon  of  the 
four  Misses  Innes.  Three  of  these 
young  ladies  were  now  residing  in  the 
paternal  mansion.  The  eldest  had 
been  married  some  years  previously,  at 
the  end  of  her  first  season.  Of  the 
three  girls — Katharine,  Harriet,  and 
Jessie  Innes — Katharine  was  the 
handsomest,  and  her  father's  favourite 
— tall  and  graceful  in  figure,  com- 
plexion  of  a  delicate  pink  and  white, 
dark  hair,  and  beautiful  dark  eyes. 
She  made  such  a  pleasant  picture  that 


none  but  the  most  critical  could  dis- 
cover that  her  features  were  too  large 
fornctual  beauty,  thdugh  such  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case.  Harriet  was  pale, 
thin,  and  clever  ;  the  veiy  personifi- 
cation of  neatness  and  precision  in 
appearance  and  manner,  and  a  won- 
derful contrast  in  every  way  to  the 
pretty  Katharine.  Jessie  was  short, 
plump,  and  lively,  brimming  over  with 
fun  and  good  nature,  which  shone  out 
in  her  merry  brown  eyes  and  the  smiles 
that  were  always  playing  about  her 
mouth.  She  was  always  getting  into 
disgrace  with  her  step-n^other,  who- 
wished  her  to  cultivate  a  more  digni- 
fied and  sedate  manner,  but  to  little 
purpose. 

Mrs.  Innes  was  busy  writing  let- 
ters one  morning,  towards  the  close  of 
the  London  season,  when  her  husband 
came  into  her  room.  '  My  dear,'  he 
said,  '  I'm  not  at  all  satisfied  about 
Katharine's  cough ;  can  nothing  be 
done  for  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  she  has 
had  this  cold  a  very  long  time.  Don't 
you  think  I  had  better  ask  Elsmere 
to  see  her  \ ' 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will,' 
was  her  reply.  'I  am  getting  quite 
anxious  about  her,  and,  really.  Dr. 
Clarke  does  not  seem  to  understand 
her  case,  or  his  treatment  would  have 
produced  some  eftect  by  this  time.' 

'  Then  I  shall  ask  Elsmere  to  see 
her  at  once  ;  I've  no  doubt  he'll  see  if 
her  illness  is  caused  by  town  air  and 
town  hours,  and  order  a  move  to  the 
country,  and  in  that  case,  I  suppose, 
you  won't  object  to  an  early  flitting  V 
'  Certainly  not,'  said  Mi-s.  Innes  (who 
prided  herself   on  her  exemplary  con- 
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-duct  as  a  step-mother),  'you  know  I  am 
always  ready  to  do  my  dut\'^  towards 
your  children,  even  at  a  sacritice  to 
myself.' 

The  morning  following  this  conver- 
sation, Dr.  Elsmere's  carriage  drew 
up  at  the  Innes's  door,  and  Dr.  Els- 
mere  himself,  a  tall,  grave,  digniHed 
man,  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  to  hear  a  long  dissertation  on 
symptoms  from  Mrs.  Inues,  beforepro- 
nouncing  on  the  patient's  condition. 

Katharine  herself  was  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  whole  proceeding,  declared 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  hei- 
but  languor,  consecpient  on  the  hot 
season,  and  over  fatigue,  and  vowed, 
if  he  gave  her  any  horrid  doses,  she 
wouldn't  take  them,  no  matter  what 
mamma  might  say.  Why  could  not 
they  send  her  to  the  sea-side  or  to  Scot- 
land 1  '  All  she  wanted  was  a  bracing 
climate,  she  was  sure,  and  there  was 
no  need  for  all  this  fuss.'  Dr.  Els- 
niere,  however,  was  of  a  diii'erent  opin- 
ion, he  sounded  her  chest,  asked  her 
a  number  of  questions,  looked  very 
grave,  and  finally  ended  by  recommend- 
ing a  long  sea  voyage  and  complete 
change  of  climate,  as  the  only  efiectual 
means  of  arresting  the  development  of 
that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases — con- 
sumption.' The  very  name  of  such  a 
thing,  in  connection  with  his  darling 
daughtei-,  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Innes 
to  contemplate.  He  would  go  any- 
where Dr.  Elsmere  thought  fit.  Would 
the  voyage  to  Australia  be  too  long  1 
JS^o,  then  he  would  start  at  the  short- 
est possible  notice  ;  he  had  long  been 
thinking  it  would  be  advisable  for  him 
to  see  how  his  agent  was  managing  his 
affaii's  there,  and  it  Avould  be  just  the 
very  thing  for  Katharine  to  go  out 
with  him.  Of  course,  Harriet  would 
have  to  accompany  her  sister ;  it  would 
never  do  for  Hattie  to  be  lonely  ;  and 
Jessie  was  too  much  of  a  mad-cap  to 
take  care  of  anybody. 

So  it  came  about  that  no  very  long 
time  after  the  physician's  visit,  Mr, 
Innes  and  his  two  elder  daughteis  took 
.passage  in  the  good  ship  Juhn    JVil- 


limim,  not  intending  to  return  till  the 
following  yeai-.  Katharine  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  remedy  prescribed 
for  her,  and  took  great  interest  in  all 
the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  de- 
claring slie  should  come  back  a  marvel 
of  health  and  good  looks.  The  only 
person  not  altogether  pleased  was  Jes- 
sie, who  looked  forward  to  a  year  spent 
alone  with  her  dignified  step-mother  as 
a  stern  necessity. 

*  You  will  not  know  me  when  you  re- 
turn, Hattie, 'she  plaintively  remarked 
to  her  sister  at  parting.  '  I  shall  have 
forgotten  how  to  smile  by  that  time, 
and  be  quite  a  good  specimen  of  the 
victory  of  mind  over  matter.  Mamma 
is  always  saying  I  can't  have  any  mind, 
or  I  would  not  be  so  easily  amused.' 

'  Well  dear,  you  are  not  going  to 
live  like  hermits  all  the  time  we're 
away.  There  are  sure  to  be  any  num- 
ber of  visits  in  store  for  you,  and  I  hope 
you  are  going  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  writing  us  budgets  of  news  : 
such  a  merry  little  soul  as  you  are 
could  never  be  dull  for  long. 

Neveitheless,  dull  poor  Jessie  often 
was  and  driven,  by  her  busy  little 
brain,  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  by 
which  to  Jimuse  herself — expedients 
which  would  have  been  quite  horrify- 
ing to  Mrs.  Innes,  had  she  been  aware 
of  them.  But  Jessie  generally  man- 
aged to  take  no  one  into  her  confidence 
but  Morris,  an  old  and  trustworthy 
servant,  who  had  been  first  nnrse  and 
then  maid  to  her  sisters  and  herself, 
and  whom  she  could  wheedle  and  coax 
into  doing  almost  anything  she  wanted, 
often  against  that  respectable  person's 
better  judgment.  But  Jessie  knew  her 
power,  and  Morris's  remonstx-ances 
invariably  ended  with  '  just  this  time 
Miss  Jessie,  I'll  do  it  to  please  you,  but 
don't  ever  ask  me  again.  It's  the  very 
last  time  I'll  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  goings  on  ;  so,  now,  mind  !  What 
would  Mrs.  Innes  say  to  me  if  she 
knew  1' 

One  day  an  advertisement  caught 
Jessie's  eye,  which  greatly  took  her 
fancy.  The  advertiser  professed  to  tell 
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the  future  destiny  of  any  one  sending 
a  lock  of  hair,  a  description  of  him  or 
herself,  anda  specimen  of  handwriting. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  to  be  had  for 
nothing,  but  the  pecuniary  considera- 
tion— half-a-crown — was  trifling,  com- 
pared to  the  satisfaction  to  be  gained 
from  learning  what  the  future  had  in 
store. 

'  It's  ridiculous,  Morris,'  said  Jessie, 
when  she  had  finished  reading  this 
aloud  to  Morris,  who  was  brushing  her 
hair,  '  perfectly  ridiculous,  that  you 
and  I  should  be  living  in  this  state  of 
uncertainty  about  our  prospects,  when 
for  half-a-crown  we  might  have  the 
vexed  question  of  manned  or  single — 
to  be  or  not  to  be — set  at  rest  for 
ever.  I  am  sure  I  should  settle  down 
and  be  all  mamma  could  desire,  if  I 
only  knew  what  was  to  be  my  ulti- 
mate fate.  If  it  was  a  settled  thing  I 
was  to  marry  a  clergyman,  I  could  save 
time  and  trouble  by  cultivating  that 
affability  of  manner  expected  in  a  par- 
son's wife,  and  studying  up  clothing 
clubs,  parochial  visiting,  and  all  those 
sort  of  things.  It  seems  to  me  it's 
a  great  pity  we  don't  come  into  the 
world  with  labels  instead  of  silver 
spoons  in  our  mouths,  then  our  parents 
could  make  their  arrangements  for  our 
education  accordingly.' 

'  What  nonsense  is  this  you're  talk- 
ing, Miss  Jessie  ;  to  be  sure  you'll  be 
married  some  day,  but  it's  not  the  like 
of  you  that'll  be  marrying  a  clergyman, 
I  hope.' 

'That's  just  what  I  want  to  know, 
Morris  ;  there  could  not  be  any  harm, 
you  know,  in  my  writing  what  I  am 
like  to  this  person,  so  long  as  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  make  the  description 
too  fl^attering.  But  just  fancy  mamma 
seeing  a  letter  addressed  to  me  in  a 
strange  hand,  especially  if  it  should  be 
a  man's  !  I  fancy  1  see  her  looking  at 
me  in  righteous  horroi  ' 

*  The  mistress  would  be  very  angry 
I'm  sure.  Miss  ;  you'd  best  not  think 
of  such  a  thing,  and  after  all,  ii's  no- 
thing but  nonsense.' 

'  Well,  Morris,  that's  just   what  I 


want  to  find  out.  I'll  write,  and  then 
you  will  post  the  letter,  you  dear  old 
soul,  won't  you  1  And  the  answer 
shall  be  addressed  to  you.  Mamma 
could  not  object  to  your  getting  let- 
ters from  any  one  you  liked,  could 
she  ? ' 

'  Now,  Miss  Jessie,  that  is  just  like 
you  ;  you  will  never  be  happy  till 
you've  got  me  into  as  much  mischief 
as  yourself,  an  old  woman  like  me  !  ' 

'  You  shall  have  your  fortune  told, 
too,  if  you  like,  Morris,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  good  one  ;  but  you  know  you 
must  write  for  yourself.' 

'  No,  indeed.  Miss,  I  would  not  as 
much  as  put  pen  to  pai>er  ;  it's  bad 
enough  for  me  to  post  your  letter,  and 
I've  a  great  mind  not  to  do  it.' 

'  Don't  pretend  to  be  cross,'  said 
Jessie,  laugliing;  '  you  know  you  could 
not  if  you  tried,  and  so  go  oflT  to  your 
sewing,  while  I  prepare  this  moment- 
ous document.' 

That  very  afternoon  the  precious 
packet  was  consigned  to  the  post  by 
Morris,  who  felt  very  guilty  at  aiding 
and  abetting  such  nonsense,  and  not 
by  any  means  sure  that  she  was  not 
throwing  a  good  half-crown  away.  Two 
or  three  days  passed,  during  which 
both  Jessie  and  Morris  were  so  occu- 
pied with  long  lettei-s  from  the  travel- 
lers, that  they  had  little  leisure  tO' 
think  of  anything  else.  They  had 
now  been  away  nearly  a  year,  and 
were  to  sail  in  a  fortnight  from  the 
time  they  wrote. 

'  Why,  they  will  be  here  almost 
directly,  mamma,'  said  Jessie,  '  how 
pleased  I  am  !  You  did  not  expect 
them  nearly  so  soon,  did  you  1 ' 

'No,  my  dear,  but  your  father  thinks 
there  is  no  need  for  delay  on  Katha- 
rine's account — tlie  dear  child  seems  to 
have  completely  recovered  her  health, 
and  so  many  people  he  knows  are 
coming  by  this  vessel,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  pleasanter  for  your  sisters 
to  have  a  nice  party  on  board.  These, 
are  the  reasons  he  gives  me  for  his 
change  of  plans.' 

'  Then  they  uiay  be  here  in  a  fort- 
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night.     How  deliglitful  1     I  must  run 
and  tell  Morris  this  minute.' 

Jessie  flew  up  stairs  to  communi- 
cate the  news,  and  came  upon  Morris 
on  the  landing,  looking  very  important 
indeed. 

'  I  was  looking  for  your  Miss,  will 
yon  be  pleased  to  come  into  your  room 
and  see  what  I  have  here.' 

'  Not  the  answer  to  my  letter,  Mor- 
ris ]  Then  there  is  honesty  iu  fortune 
tellei-s.  I  wonder  am  I  really  face  to 
face  with  my  destiny.' 

Jessie  broke  the  seal,  and  with  a 
solemnity  befitting  such  an  im[)oriant 
occasion,  read  the  following  epistle  : — 

'  Madame, — I  am  hajjpy  to  inform 
you  that  the  stars  smiled  upon  vour 
birth.' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense,'  interru])ted 
the  practical  Morris.  '  Has  he  nothing 
better  to  say  than  that  rubbish  ]  Stars 
smile  indeed  ! ' 

'  Be  quiet  Morris,  you  are  not  to 
make  remarks  until  I  have  finished.' 

She  continued,  '  possessed  of  great 
energy  of  character  and  unbounded  ca- 
pacity for  happiness — a  long  and  pros- 
perous life  awaits  you.'  '  Already  one 
comes  over  the  water  to  ask  you  for 
his  bride.  In  three  months  time  you 
will  be  a  happy  wife,  and  bid  adieu  for 
years  to  your  father's  house  ;  you  will 
carry  your  happiness  with  you,  of  this 
rest  assured — 

One  to  whom  it  is  rf.vealed.' 

'  Then  Morris,  you  may  make  the 
most  of  me  while  I'm  here;  you  see  I  am 
not  going  to  trouble  you  much  longer,' 
said  Jessie,  as  she  restored  the  letter 
to  the  envelope.  '  Three  months  is 
very  short  notice,  is  it  not  ?  Hardly 
time  for  a  reasonable  engagement — 
let  alone  the  preliminaries — such  is 
fate ! ' 

'  Surely  you  don't  believe  such  non- 
sense as  that,  Miss,  stars  smiling  and 
such  like.  You  should  have  listened  to 
me,  and  not  thrown  away  your  money 
for  nothing.' 

'  Don't  come  to  rash  conclusions, 
Morris,   you   shall   tell  me  what  you 


think  of  my  Seer  when  the  next  three 
months  are  over ;  as  for  myself  1  re- 
serve judgment — 

*  "  Bide  ye  yet,  bide  ye  yet, 

Ye  dinna  ken  wbat'll  betide  ye  yet,"  ' 

she  hummed  gaily  to  herself. 

The  following  week  Mr.  Innes  and. 
his  daughters  arrived.  Thev  had 
made  an  excellent  passage,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  pleasant  people  they 
had  met  and  travelled  with,  and  with 
all  they  had  done  and  seen  during  their 
long  absence.  Katharine  had  been  a 
great  favourite  on  board  the  Kani/nroo, 
and  declared  that  she  was  quite  low 
spirited  at  .saying  good-bye  to  hei-  fel- 
low-voyagei-s.  'Indeed,'  she  atfirmed  to 
Jessie,  *  I'm  quite  longing  to  see  Mr. 
Yivian,  and  to  talk  over  everybody 
and  everything  with  him.' 

'And  pray  who  may  ^Ir.  Yivian  be,' 
queried  Jessie,  '  and  where  do  you  ex- 
pect to  see  him  ? ' 

'  Why,  here  of  course  !  Don't  you 
know  papa  has  invited  him  to  visit 
us  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  London. 
Bernard  Yivian  was  the  nicest  of  all 
our  fi'iends  of  the  Kangaroo;  papa  took 
such  a  fancy  to  him.  And  that  re- 
minds me  Jessie  of  a  funny  thing  that 
happened,  Harriet  and  I  used  to 
laugh  about  it.  He  took  such  a  won- 
derful fancy  to  your  photograph.  Har- 
riet showed  it  to  him  one  day,  when 
we  were  talking  about  home,  and  he 
gazed  at  it  for  a  long  time,  and  said 
you  had  such  an  interesting  face,  and 
asked  all  manner  of  questions  about 
you.  You  would  have  been  quite 
flattered  could  you  have  heard  him. 
For  my  part,  I  think  he  will  have  very 
bad  taste  not  to  admire  the  original 
still  moi-e.' 

'  That's  very  pretty  of  you,  Kate, 
but  I  think  you  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  object  of  Mr.  Yivian's  admiration 
than  poor  little  me.' 

Jessie  could  not  help  thinking  of 
this  conversation  that  evening,  as  she 
sat  over  the  fire  in  her  own  room, 
though  she  laughed  at  herself  for 
doing  so.     She  had  thought  very  little 
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<of  the  fortune  that  had  been  foretold 
for  her,  bsing  too  sensible  a  girl  to 
have  faith  in  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
but  now  it  recurred  to  her  mind,  that 
it  certainly  was  odd,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  this  incident  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

She  began  to  feel  quite  interested  in 
Bernard  Vivian's  coming,  and  to 
wonder  what  he  would  be  like — good 
looking  she  hoped.  She  had  a  decided 
aversion  to  plain  men.  Then  she  won- 
dered if  she  should  tell  Katharine 
about  the  letter,  but  decided  it  was  too 
I'idiculous  to  say  anything  about  it — 
and  finally  went  to  bed  to  dream  that 
she  and  Bernard  Vivian  were  being 
photogra{)hed  in  a  boat  and  that  the 
waves  rocked  so  that  the  operator 
could  never  get  a  good  negative. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Mr. 
Innes  announced  to  his  wife  that  Ber- 
nard Vivian  might  be  expected  that 
evening.  He  was  to  arrive  by  an  early 
train,  and  expected  to  be  with  them  at 
dinner. 

'  Now,  Jessie.'  said  Katharine,  'your 
admirer  is  really  coming  at  last,  so 
mind  you  wear  your  vei'v  prettiest 
dress  to-night.  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  your  making  a  good  impression. 
Why,  you  little  goose  !  I  do  believe 
you  are  actually  blushing  ! ' 

'Then  I'm  blushing  for  your  frivol- 
ity, Kate ;  you  are  quite  ridiculous 
about  this  Mr.  Vivian.  Is  there  no 
other  of  your  "  Kangaroos  "  you  could 
talk  of  for  a  change  1  I  only  dress  to 
please  myself,  so  I  shall  just  appear  as 
I  usually  do.' 

And  with  a  saucy  toss  of  the  head, 
Jessie  sailed  out  of  the  room.  Not- 
withstanding this  assertion,  she  did 
take  extraordinary  pains  with  her 
toilet  that  evening — trying  on  half 
a  dozen  dresses  before  she  fixed  on  a 
suitable  one — narrowly  escaped  being 
late  for  dinner,  and  entered  the  draw- 
ing room  feeling  so  horribly  self-con- 
gciuiis.that  she  heartily  wished  Katha- 
rine had  kept  the  photograph  episode 
to  herself.  At  dinner  she  was  placed 
opposite  to  Bernard  Vivian,  and  had 


ample  opportunity  of  observing  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  On  the  whole, 
she  decided  his  appearance  was  very 
prepossessing  indeed — he  might  even 
be  called  handsome.  He  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts ; 
tall  and  broad  shouldered,  and  had  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  face  ;  kind,  hon- 
est, blue  eyes,  and  a  broad,  intellectual 
forehead.  Dui-ing  dinner  he  was  too 
much  occupied  '  doing  the  agreeable  ' 
to  his  hostess  and  returning  Katharine's 
playful  badinage  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  Jessie  ;  but  later  in  the  even- 
ing, when  she  went  to  the  piano,  he 
came  to  turn  over  her  music  for 
her,  and  she  soon  found  herself  talk- 
ing to  him  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he 
had  been  a  life-long  friend.  She  said, 
afterwards,  that  he  gave  her  the  feel- 
ing that  she  had  known  hira  before ; 
indeed,  his  very  words,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  meeting,  seemed 
familiar,  as  though  this  were  but  the 
revival  of  a  former  friendship. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  they  were 
thrown  much  together.  Bernard  Vi- 
vian had  been  so  long  away  from  Eng- 
land that  he  was  as  eager  for  sight- 
seeing as  the  veriest  provincial  let 
loose  in  London  for  the  first  time.  So 
there  were  parties  to  the  galleries,  and 
the  opera,  and  theatre,  in  all  of  which 
Bernard  contrived  to  be  at  Jessie's 
side.  And  then  there  were  long  after- 
dinner  chats  in  the  music  room,  which 
somehow  nobody  interrupted,  and  thus 
Vivian's  visit  wore  away  until  the 
very  last  evening  had  arrived.  Mrs. 
Innes  and  her  elder  daughters  had  set- 
tled themselves  comfortably  by  the 
drawing  room  fire,  but  Jessie,  deaf  to 
all  invitations  to  join  them,  retreated 
to  the  other  end  of  the  mom.  and  be- 
gan listlessly  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  an  album.  Presenth"  the  gentle- 
men came  in  from  the  dining  room, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  Jessie  saw 
Bernard  Vivian  making  hife  way  to- 
wards her. 

'  Have  you  anything  very  interest- 
ing there  t '  he  said,  sitting:  down  by 
her  side  with  the  familiarity  of  old  ac- 
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qiiaintanceship.  *  Ah  !  I  know  that 
book  ;  Miss  Harriet's,  is  it  not?' 

'  Yes,  I  was  just  looking  at  these 
Australian  photographs,  how  beauti- 
fully they  are  taken  !  So  much  better 
than  our  English  ones.' 

'  Are  they  V  he  said.  '  Yes,  I  think 
I  have  remarked  them,  but  I  should 
like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  show  you 
an  English  one  that,  I  think,  is  there, 
and  to  tell  you  of  a  resolve  I  made 
when  I  saw  it.' 

'  A  resolve,'  she  echoed,  laughing. 
'  You  excite  my  curiosity.  1  hope  it 
was  a  good  one.' 

'  I  will  leave  yon  to  be  the  judge  of 
that.  Miss  Jessie.  It  was  your  own  por- 
trait that  inspired  my  resolve.  When 
I  first  saw  your  face  in  your  sister's 
album  I  made  up  my  mind  there  and 
then,  that  if  ever  I  reached  England 
in  safety  I  would  try  and  win  you  for 
my  wife.  I  can  hardly  hope  I  have 
done  that  yet,  Jessie.  I  know  I  have 
been  premature  in  speaking,  but  I 
could  not  go  away  to-morrow  without 
doing  so;  that  must  be  my  plea  for  for- 
giveness. Tell  me  that  you  will  at  least 
take  time  to  consider  your  answer.' 


'  No,'  she  said,  faintly,  turning  away 
her  blushing  face. 

*  No,'  he  said,  sorrowfully.  '  Is  that 
your  answer.' 

'  No.     I'd — I'd  x-ather  answer  now.' 

*  Then  you  will  give  me  some  hope,' 
he  said  eagerly.  '  You  think  you  can 
love  meJ  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  replied  demurely.  '  I 
think — I  do  love  you — just  a  little, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  never  have 
fallen  in  love  with  your  photograph.' 

Thus,  by  a  curious  coincidence  Jes- 
sie Innes'  fortune  came  true  almost 
as  it  was  foretold.  Bernard  Vivian's 
home  was  in  Australia,  and  as  his  stay 
in  England  was  limited,  the  wedding 
day,  though  deferred  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, came  within  three  months  from 
the  time  of  their  engagement.  Jessie 
spent  one  more  happy  Christmas  in  the 
home  of  her  girlhood,  and  then  she 
and  Bernard  were  married  in  the  most 
orthodox  mannei',  and  shortly  after- 
wards sailed  for  their  Australian  home. 
Morris  is  now  as  credulous  as  she  was 
formerly  incredulous,  and  is  very  fond 
of  telling  HOW  miss  Jessie's  fortune 

CAME  TRUE. 
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TT^mEND  let  me  call  you — may  I  ?     Friend  to  me  : 

-^        And  like  a  casket  let  that  wide  word  be, 

Wherein,  perchance,  some  costlier  treasure  lies — 
Wherein  we  hide,  in  clouds  of  close  eclipse, 
The  faltering  few  things  known  to  lips  and  lips — 

The  many  mute  things  known  to  eyes  and  eyes ! 

— From  *  Poems  by  Wm.  11.  Mallock. 
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CRITICS. 


-A  WORD  WITH  MY 


BY    \V.    D.     LE    SUEUR,    B.A.,    OTTAWA. 


IT  was  neither  to  be  desired  nor  ex- 
pected that  the  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  and  February 
numbers  of  this  magazine  should  pass 
without  reply  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  two  writers  of  recognized  ability 
and  earnestness  have  undertaken  to 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  natural- 
istic views  set  forth  in  those  articles, 
that  the  Christian  religion,  considered 
as  a  supernatural  revelation,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  moral  life  of  the  world. 
Their  arguments  may  be  more  con- 
vincing to  others  than  they  are  to  me; 
but,  whether  convincing  or  not,  they 
will  help  to  stimulate  thought  upon  an 
exceedingly  important  subject,  and 
perhaps  guide  to  an  opinion  some  who 
rightly  declined  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  too  much  influenced  by  what  was 
said  on  one  side  only  of  the  contro- 
versy. My  own  hope  is,  that  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  will  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  that  the  main  question 
at  issue  may  be  kept  in  view,  rather 
than  any  secondary  or  subordinate 
questions.  I  ask  nothing  more  for  what 
I  have  advanced  than  the  most  dispas- 
sionate consideration.  To  receive  theo- 
logical doctrines,  a  specially  submissive 
frame  of  mind — so  at  least  we  are  al- 
■w^ays  told  —  is  necessary  ;  and,  of 
course,  where  such  a  frame  of  mind  can 
be  commanded,  it  matters  little  what 
doctrines  are  presented,  as  their  success 
is  assu:-ed  beforehand.  The.  advocate 
of  a  naturalistic  ])hilosophy  or  morality 
imposes  no  such  condition ;  he  is  amply 
content  w^ith  simple  candour  and  hon- 
esty of  mind.  His  appeal  is  to  na- 
ture, to  human  experience,  to  the  rules 


of  every-day  logic,  and  if  the  appeal 
is  not  sustained,  he  is  discomfited  ;  his 
case  cannot  be  saved  by  any  subtleties 
of  interpretation,  or  by  any  masterly 
strategy  in  ai-gument.  Knowing  the 
conditions  of  the  controversy,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express  myself  with 
simplicity,  and  I  trust  that  my  mean- 
ing has  been  perfectly  clear  to  eveiy 
reader.  Let  my  plea  for  naturalism 
in  morals  fail,  if  it  must,  but  let  it  at 
least  be  understood. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  have 
been  met  in  quite  the  same  spirit  as 
that  in  which  I  myself  approached  the 
discussion  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
My  position  was  well-defined  and  of- 
fered a  veiy  distinct  mark  for  attack. 
My  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  seem 
to  me  to  take  up  no  distinct  position, 
but  merely  to  hover  on  the  borders  of 
the  old  orthodoxy.  They  maintain,  in 
a  general  way,  that '  religion,'  by  which 
we  are  to  understand  Christianity,  is, 
to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
'  the  very  source  and  well-spring  of 
moral  life  ; '  but  what  are  the  articles 
of  the  religion  they  have  in  view,  they 
are  careful  not  to  say.  'Fideiis'  makes 
a  point  of  stating,  that  by  religion  he 
does  not  mean  theology.  The  first  he 
defines  as  '  the  active  principle  which 
binds  the  soul  to  God  :  which  leads  it 
to  look  up  to  Him  with  love  and  rev- 
erence, and  to  draw  a  portion  of  His 
life  into  its  own.'  The  second  is,  '  what 
men  have  believed,  or  thought,  or  fan- 
cied about  God.'  But  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  believe,  think,  or  fancy 
something  about  God,  before  one  can 
love  or  reverence  Him  ;    so  how  theo- 
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logy  is  going  to  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count it  is  hard  to  see.  The  difficulty- 
is,  that  many  theologies  have  been  im- 
moral and  debasing  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree ;  but  with  such  a  theology  how 
can  there  be  such  a  religion  as  is  de- 
scribed ?  The  thing  is  impossible,  and 
we  may  safely  say  that  '  the  active 
principle'  above  referred  to  as  some- 
thing universal  in  its  operation,  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  so,  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rare  product  of  special 
circumstances.  '  Fidelis  '  admits,  or 
seems  to  admit,  that  morality  has  an 
independent  basis  of  its  own,  and  re- 
pudiates the  idea  that  it  is  the  creation 
of  religion,  yet  tells  us  a  little  further 
on,  in  words  already  quoted,  that  reli- 
gion is  its  'very  source  and  well-spring.' 
To  enable  us  to  understand  this  a  little 
bettei',  we  are  told  that  *  morality,  in 
its  larger  sense,  includes  religion.'  I 
confess  to  having  felt  a  little  bewil- 
dered when  I  got  to  this  point,  but 
that,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  radical 
incapacity  for  higher  views  which  the 
writer  now  in  question  so  plainly  dis- 
covers in  me. 

I  fail  to  see  how  the  arguments 
which  '  Fidelis  '  successively  unfolds 
touch  or  invalidate  my  position.  '  Love 
to  a  person  is  the  very  strongest  mo- 
tive-power which  can  be  applied  to 
human  nature.'  To  this  I  reply  that 
the  expression  is  inaccux-ate  ;  '  love  to 
a  person  '  is  not  a  power  that  can  be 
applied  to  human  nature.  We  think, 
as  we  read  this,  of  a  water-power  that 
can  be  turned  on  or  shut  off  at  will  ; 
or  of  steam  waiting  to  be  let  into  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine.  In  either  case, 
the  power  exists  prior  to  its  applica- 
tion ;  whereas,  how  can  '  love  to  a  per- 
son '  exist  before  it  is  felt,  or  before  it 
moves  to  action  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  naturalistic  theory  of  morals 
to  prevent  those  who  hold  it  from  do- 
ing justice  to  the  power  of  love, 
since  love  is  a  recognised  element 
of  human  nature,  the  progressive 
development  and  purification  of  which 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of 
history.      All,    therefore,    that    '  Fi- 


delis '  has  so  well  said  in  praise  of 
love  may  be  adopted  in  full  by  the 
follower  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  can 
produce  from  the  natural  history  of 
humanity  many  examples  cf  the  pre- 
dominance of  secondary  over  primary 
feelings  and  instincts.  Love,  indeed, 
is  not  more  strikingly  exhil>ited  by  the 
human  race  than  by  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  hen  who  faces  the 
hawk  in  defence  of  her  chickens  ;  the 
cat  who  flies  right  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  dog  to  drive  him  away  from 
her  kittens,  goes  as  directly  counter  to 
the  j>rimary  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion as  the  man  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  his  country. 

*  Fidelis  '  makes  an  extraordinary 
statement  when  he  says  that  *we  live 
in  a  world  where  the  need  of  God  has 
ahoays  been  one  of  the  mo.st  urgent 
needs  of  humanity,  and  the  thought 
of  God  its  strongest  controlling  power.' 
There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  singular 
lack  of  sobriety  in  such  language,  sug- 
gesting an  unchecked  sentimentalism 
of  a  somewhat  conventional  kind.  In 
the  most  favoured  nations  of  Christen- 
dom we  see  nothing  to  justify  what  is 
here  asserted  ;  and  what  shall  we  say 
of  ruder  races  in  more  primitive 
times,  or  of  the  barbarous  and  savage 
communities  that  still  overspread  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  ? 
AVhat  practical  man,  conversant  with 
the  ways  of  the  world,  really  believes 
that,  speaking  generally,  conscience, 
unaided  by  human  law  and  unsupport- 
ed by  public  opinion,  is  '  the  strongest 
controlling  power  '  in  modern  society  ? 
The  fact  is  we  all  know  and  feel  how 
feeble  and  uncertain  a  thing  conscience 
is  when  unsustained  by  external  in- 
fluences ;  and  we  consequently  sur- 
round morality  with  all  the  safeguards 
and  sanctions  that  we  can  devise.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  '  the 
thought  of  God  '  is  with  many  a  very 
powerful  influence,  and  that  in  some  it 
dominates  the  whole  moral  life  ;  but 
what  I  contend  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  morality  follows  its  own 
course,  and  that  whatever  is  healthful 
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in  any  morality  that  is  strongly  tinged 
by  theology  is  of  natural  and  human 
origin.      In  theological    moi-ality — if 
the  expression  may  be  used — there  is 
often  much  that  is  not  beautiful,  but 
morbid,  if  not  vicious  ;  but  show  me  a 
natui-al,  disinterested  love  to  man,  and 
it  will  not  be  difhcult  to  prove  that  it 
is  in  no  wise  dependent  on  theological 
belief,  or  on  any  extra-mundane  con- 
siderations.    The  interest  taken  by  a 
person  of  but  moderate  natural  sympa- 
thies in  one  whom  he  believes  to  be  in 
danger    (as    the     plain-spoken    New 
Testament  has  it)  of  hell-hre,  may  ap- 
pear to  be    very  great,  but  it  is  no 
true  indication  of  the  man's  own  moral 
state,  but  simply  of  the  strength  of 
the  stimulus  that  has  been  applied  to 
certain  emotions.     A  man  very  lethar- 
gic ordinarily  may  display  great  en- 
ergy if  he  has  a  chance  of  saving  a 
neighbour's  life;  but  a  display  of  energy 
under  such  peculiar  circumstancesdoes 
not  fix  our  estimate  of  the  man.   There 
is  in  the  world  a  class  of  what  may  be 
called   religious    busy-bodies — people 
who,  without  being  endued,  so  far  as 
anyone  can  see,  with  exceptional  ben- 
evolence   or     overflowing    humanity, 
are  continually  working  out  their  own 
salvation  in  some   form  or   other  of 
quasi-benevolent  activity.       That,  in 
their  rounds,  they  relieve  some  wants 
and  do  some  good,  no  one  need  wish 
to  deny  ;  but  if  we   try  to  ascertain 
w^hat  is  essential  in  their  characters, 
we  do  not  find  much  to  contemplate 
with    delight.      Are    they    quick    of 
sympathy  where  no  religious  interest 
is  to  be  subserved  ?     Xot  particularly. 
Are  they  remarkable  for  candour  and 
fair  dealing  ?     So,  so.     Is  their  inter- 
est very  great  in  all  that  elevates  hu- 
manity, apart  from   their   own  little 
schemes'?     By  no  means.     Have  they 
the  charity  that  believeth  and  hopeth 
all  things,  and  that  they  can  cast  as  a 
mantle  round   even  the  sceptic  who 
places  his  own  moderate  estimate  on 
theii'  labours  ?     No,  that  is  asking  too 
much.       Are    they    people    whom    it 
gladdens  you  to  meet,  and  in  whose 


whole  lives  the  power  of  a  faith  thatr 
overcomes  the  world  is  clearly  visible  1' 
No,  it  does  you  but  little  good  to  meet 
them,  and  instead  of  faith  you  more 
often  see  suspicions  and  timorousness^ 
Let  no  one  assert,  or  suppose,  that  I 
mean  these  remarks  to  apply  to  all 
who  engage  in  Christian  work  ;  I  only 
wish  to  maintain  that  much  activity 
that  is  pointed  to  as  a  proof  of  what 
religion  will  prompt  men  to,  is  intrin- 
sically of  much  less  value  than  it 
seems.  Let  me  illustrate.  Years  ago- 
I  had  a  bosom  friend  who,  though 
verging  towards  '  liberalism  '  in  his 
opinions,  was  an  active  and  much  es- 
teemed member  of  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  My  friend  died 
rather  suddenly,  and  I  left  my  home  in 
another  city  to  attend  his  funeral. 
His  comrades  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements,  and  after 
the  burial  I  drove  home  with  a  cab- 
full  of  them — a  distance  of  some  twa 
or  thx-ee  miles.  During  nearly  the- 
whole  drive  their  conversation  con- 
sisted of  the  most  idle  *  chafi",'  and 
evidently  they  had  no  appetite  for 
anything  else.  They  were  strangei's 
to  me  at  the  time — except  that  I  was 
introduced  to  them — and  have  re- 
mained so  since ;  and  I  even  forget 
their  names,  for  this  was  fourteen 
years  ago.  But  the  impression  made 
upon[my  mind  was  very  lasting.  These 
young  men,  I  said,  conduct  cottage 
prayer-meetings  and  distribute  tracts;, 
but  their  own  natures  have  not  been 
elevated,  they  even  lack  the  dignity 
of  moral  seriousness. 

'  Fidelis  '  seems  to  forget  that  the 
New  Testament  represents  love  to  God 
as  secondary  to  love  to  man.  '  He 
who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ? '  When  love  to 
God  supervenes  as  the  perfect  fruit 
and  final  expression  of  love  to  man,  it 
no  doubt  lends  a  lofty  ideality  to  all 
the  moral  sentiments,  and  marks  the 
point  to  which  all  moral  eflfort  should 
tend ;  but  in  love  to  God  thus  con- 
ceived there  is  nothing  that  conflicts 
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-with  the  purest  naturalism.  What 
■does  St.  Paul  himself  say  1  '  Howbeit 
that  was  not  first  which  is  s])iritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural  ;  and  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual.'  When 
that  which  is  spiritual  follows  that 
which  is  natural  in  due  order,  it  is 
truly  a  develoj)ment  of  the  natural ; 
when  it  precedes,  there  is  more  or  less 
■of  morbid  and  distorted  growth.  Hea- 
-\'enly  affections  grafted  on  a  poor  na- 
ture have  made  the  bigots,  the  perse- 
cutors, the  formalists,  and  the  Tartuffes 
of  every  generation. 

I  regret  that  my  opponent  should 
find  my  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  so  '  curiously  crude  and 
incorrect.'  Alas !  many  ideas  that  were 
good  enough  for  our  simple  forefatliers, 
who  really  did  believe  tlieir  Bibles,  are 
^  curiously  crude  and  incorrect '  in 
these  refining  days.  J.  A.  Bengel  was 
a  respectable  commentator  in  his  day, 
and  by  some  is  accounted  so  still,  to 
judge  by  the  fine  edition  of  his  '  Gno- 
mon' produced  by  two  American  scho- 
lars not  so  very  many  years  ago.  He 
says  expressly  that  the  act  of  justifi- 
cation, as  the  term  is  used  by  Paul. 
*  chiefly  consists  in  the  remission  of 
sins  ;'  and  that  James  uses  the  word 
in  very  much  the  same  sense.  When 
Paul  says  that  '  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  shall  no  fiesh  be  justified,'  Bengel 
■observes  that  the  word  'justified  '  '  ob- 
•viously  bears  its  judicial  meaning,' 
which  is  precisely  what  I  ventured,  in 
my  January  article,  to  suggest.  A 
■wider  sense,  Bengel  points  out,  is  at 
times  given  to  the  word  ;  but  Patil,  he 
-distinctly  says,  always  uses  it  in  the 
narrower  judicial  sen.se  '  whenever  he 
treats  of  God  as  justifying  the  sinner 
by  faith.'  Now,  as  it  happens,  the 
passage  quoted  by  G.  A.  M.,  which 
gave  rise  to  my  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  is  a  palmary  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  word  'justi- 
fication '  in  connection  with  faith. 
Theology  may  indeed  claim  to  rank  as 
a  progressive  science  when  that  which 
■was  esteemed  soundest  in  exegesis  not 
cso  long  ago,  is  now  denounced  as  'crude 


and  incorrect.'  Before  quitting  this 
point,  let  me  just  mention  the  light 
which  Bengel  throws  on  the  phrase 
which  T  confessed  my  inability  to  un- 
derstand, *  raised  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation.' He  says  that  faith  (which 
leads  to  justification)  fiows  from  Christ's 
resurrection,  because  'the  ground  of 
our  belief  in  God  is,  that  he  raised 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.'  Accord- 
ingly, if  Christ  had  not  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  we  could  have  had  no 
faith  in  God,  and  consequently  no  jus- 
tification. I  wonder  if  this  also  is 
crude  and  incorrect.     Probably. 

It  seems  that  I  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, too,  in  my  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
code,  which  I  am  accused  of  having 
'  most  unfairly  aspersed.'  The  unpre- 
judiced reader  of  my  article,  however, 
will  find  that  I  did  not  '  asperse  '  the 
code  at  all.  fairly  or  unfairly,  but  sim- 
ply pointed  out  that  in  a  priest-given 
code,  formal  sins,  such  as  the  breaking 
of  the  Sabbath,  were  apt  to  be  treated 
with  much  greater  severity  than  es- 
sential sins,  such  as  cruelty  to  the 
helpless.  And  I  think  the  instance  I 
cited  proved  my  point.  '  Fidelis,'  with 
an  ingenuity  which  would  win  honours 
in  a  court  of  law,  asks  :  '  Is  it  likely 
that  any  code  would,  etc.,  etc.  ?'  and 
'  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose, 
etc.,  jfcc.  1 '  but  really  such  fine  weigh- 
ing of  probabilities  in  a  simple  matter 
of  this  kind,  is  wholly  superfluous  ; 
especially  as  the  question  at  issue  is 
not  as  to  the  value  of  the  '  code '  com- 
pared with  other  codes,  but  as  to  the 
influence  of  theology  on  the  code.  That 
must  be  estimated,  not  by  probabilities, 
but  by  facts. 

As  I  pass  from  point  to  point  in  my 
critic's  article,  I  encounter  so  many 
evidences  of  prejudice  and  passion, 
that  it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  try 
to  put  in  a  right  light  all  the  points 
that  (with,  of  course,  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  w^orld)  he  has  put  in  a 
w^rong.  To  take,  however,  one  more  in- 
stance :  '  Fidelis'  says  that  I  favoured 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly  '  with  a 
sketch  of  "  the  so-called  pious,"  which 
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is  certainly  not  flattering.'  From  this, 
any  one  would  conclude,  what  is  not 
the  case,  that  I  embraced  all  '  the  so- 
called  pious  '  in  my  sketch.  These  were 
my  words  :  '  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  what  is  called  "  worldliness"  is 
a  vice  prevailing  chiefly  among  the  so- 
called  pious.'  Far  from  saying  that 
all  the  pious  were  worldly,  I  plainly 
hinted  that  some  of  the  worldly  did  not 
fall  within  the  class  of  the  so-called 
pious.  And  why  did  I  say  'so-called]' 
Fi'om  a  motive  which  '  Fidelis  '  ought 
to  respect ;  because,  if  I  had  not,  my 
sentence  would  have  read — ■'  worldli- 
ness is  a  vice  prevailing  chiefly  among 
the  pious' — thus  casting  a  stigma  upon 
a  word  which  I  much  prefer  to  treat 
with  respect.  In  my  opinion,  worldly 
people,  as  I  have  described  them,  are 
not  pious ;  but  many  of  them  put  on 
an  outward  appearance  of  piety,  and 
deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
their  attention  to  forms  and  ceremonies 
is  a  very  meritorious  thing.  But  not 
only  does  '  Fidelis '  do  me  this  great 
injustice,  but  he  aggravates  it  by  say- 
ing that  I  represent  the  worldliness  I 
describe,  as  '  a  specimen  of  the  fruits 
of  Christianity.'  For  this  charge  there 
is  no  semblance  of  evidence  whatever. 
A  perfervid  zeal  for  a  cause  much 
higher  than  that  of  '  cauld  morality,'  is 
answerable  for  what  I  have  no  doubt 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  a  mo- 
mentary illusion. 

Lastly,  I  am  confronted  with  the 
miseries  of  this  present  life.  How  is 
natural  morality  going  to  deal  with 
them?  Let  me  ask,  how  does  orthodox 
theology  deal  with  them  ?  The  most 
miserable,  speaking  generally,  in  this 
life,  are  the  most  vicious  ;  and  what 
are  tluir  prospects  in  the  life  Vjeyond 
the  grave  ?  What  are  the  prospects  of 
the  mass  of  humanity  1  In  the  good 
old  times,  when,  as  I  said  before,  people 
really  did  believe  their  Bibles,  no  doubt 
\Thatever  was  felt  that  eternal  burning 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  majority  of 
mankind.  Christ  himself  had  said  that 
there  were  but  few  who  found  the 
path  of  life,  the  many  taking  the  road 


of  destruction.  Then  as  to  those  who* 
are  destined  for  eternal  bliss,  are  they 
so  miserable  here  as  to  need  a  compen- 
sation hereafter  1  Far  from  it ;  the 
best  will  tell  you  that  they  have  found 
right-doing  its  own  exceeding  great 
rewai-d.  '  The  air  is  full  of  the  sound 
of  human  weeping,  blended  with  the 
inarticulate  wail  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion.' What  is  going  to  be  done  for 
the  lower  animals  in  a  better  world  we 
are  not  informed  ;  but  as  to  the  human 
weeping,  it  is  largely  an  evidence  of 
past  human  happiness.  AVho  is  there 
who  would  escape  from  sorrow  by  sur- 
rendering love  1  The  heart  everywhere 
responds  to  the  poet's  sentiment  that 

'  Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  loi5t, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.' 

The  ordinaiy  theology,  therefore,  sim- 
ply makes  the  situation  worse  as  re- 
gards the  miseries  of  life,  seeing  that 
it  proposes  not  only  to  perpetuate  but 
to  aggravate  the  great  mass  of  misery^ 
and  to  bestow  its  highest  consolations 
where  consolation  is  least  needed. 
Natural  morality,  on  the  other  hand, 
deals  with  the  miseries  of  life  by  look- 
ing at  them,  and  trying  to  understand 
them,  with  a  view  to  removing  them. 
It  does  not  treat  sickness  or  insanity 
or  accidents  as  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, to  be  warded  off  or  remedied  by 
fasting  and  humiliation,  but  as  evils 
springing  from  specific  and  essentially 
preventible  causes.  It  does  not  trace 
the  breaking  down  of  the  Tay  Bridge 
to  Divine  displeasure  at  Sunday  travel,, 
but  to  defects  in  the  construction  of 
the  bridge.  It  does  not  profess  to  be 
able  summarily  to  annihilate  evil ;  but 
at  least  it  does  not  erect  the  eternity 
of  evil,  in  its  most  absolute  form,  inta 
a  dogma,  and  crush  with  denunciation 
any  tender  soul  who  may  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  cherish  a  feeble,  flickering 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  far-off 
;  cessation  to  the  agonies  of  the  innu- 
'  merable  '  wicked.'  It  is  very  signifi- 
j  cant  to  observe  how  readily  such  wri- 
I  ters  as  '  Fidelis  '  assume  the  necessary 
t   perpetuity  of  evil  in  this  world.  They 
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do  so  Ijecause  they  have  the  mental 
habit  of  making  this  world  a  kind  of 
foil  to  the  next.  Having  such  a  huge 
capital  of  happiness  to  draw  upon  in 
the  hereafter,  they  can  afi'ord  to  keep 
this  world  veiy  2)Oor.  '  How  is  it 
going  to  help,'  I  am  asked,  '  this  mass 
of  wretched  and  forlorn  humanity  to 
be  told  that,  after  an  infinite  number 
of  successive  generations  have  lived 
and  suffered  and  gone  out  in  darkness, 
this  world  may  possibly  become  a  more 
comfortable  caravanserai  for  future 
equally  transitory  beings  ? '  I  really 
wonder  that  any  one  who  knows  how 
widely  diffused  happiness  is  in  the 
world,  how  much  more  there  is  of 
laughter  than  of  weeping,  how  excep- 
tional, uj)on  the  whole,  are  moments 
of  pain,  and  how  salutary  pain  is  in 
warning  us  against  dangers  to  our 
physical  organization  ; — I  wonder,  I 
say,  that  any  one  who  knows  these 
things — and  who  does  not  ? — should 
speak  of  '  this  mass  of  wretched  and 
forlorn  humanity,'  and  explain,  as  I 
understand  this  writer  to  do,  that  this 
'  mass'  includes  nine-tenths  of  the  race. 
There  is  something,  from  my  point  of 
view,  to  cause  indignation  in  svich  an 
aspersion  of  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  earth.  As  if  singularly  to  confirm 
a  statement  made  in  my  January  arti- 
cle, that  'anacreontic  tastes  and  habits  ' 
have  not  a  little  to  do  with  a  despair- 
ing estimate  of  this  life,  it  is  from  the 
poet  Burns  that '  Fidelis '  borrows  the 
phrase  'wretched  and  forlorn.'  Burns 
had  his  own  hours  of  wretchedness  ; 
and  thousands  who  have  shared  his 
faults  have  had  their  hours  of  wretch- 
edness, but  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
give  them  any  very  valid  claim  for 
compensating  bliss  hereafter.  As  if 
Burns,  however,  was  not  enough  to 
])oint  a  moral, '  Fidelis,'  who,  Balaam- 
like, seems  compelled  to  do  my  argu- 
ment more  good  than  harm,  gives  us  a 
stave  from  an  Eastern  sensualist 
and  cynic,  who  tells  us,  with  no  doubt 
great  truth  as  regards  his  own  experi- 
ence, that 
'  Yesterday  this  day's  madness  did  prepare.' 


Precisely  ;  if  he  had  not  made  a  fool 
of  himself  yesterday,  he  would  not 
have  been  a  lunatic  to-day  ;  and  would 
not  have  called  upon  all  the  world  to 
drink  itself  dead  diunk  because  men 
cannot  tell  whence  they  come  or  whi- 
ther they  go. 

As  I  read  the  conclusion  of  '  Fide- 
lis's  article,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
is  some  sad  misunderstanding  upon 
his  part  of  my  true  position.  When  I 
find  myself  represented  as  having 
maintained  that  '  to  lose  Christ,  and 
life,  and  immortality,  is  to  lose  nothing 
material  from  our  moral  life,'  I  ask 
myself,  when  and  where  did  I  so  much 
as  speak  of  losing  Christ,  and  life,  and 
immortality  ?  1  could  not,  indeed,  so 
much  as  explain  with  any  confidence 
what  my  opponent  means  by.  '  losing 
Christ,'  nor  could  I  attempt  to  say  in 
what  sense  the  word  'life'  is  here  used. 
The  last  thing  I  should  desire  would  be 
to  deprive  any  one  of  the  finer  and 
purer  elements  of  their  moral  life.  I 
only  ask  for  harmony  and  regularity 
of  development.  Let  the  flower  be 
what  it  may,  so  long  as  it  is  truly  a 
flower, — truly  an  evidence— of  the 
vigorous  vitality  of  the  moral  nature, 
I  could  not  possibly  bring  myself  to 
quari-el  with  anyone  for  the  ideas  or 
imaginations  or  beliefs  which  he  asso- 
ciated with  his  highest  moral  senti- 
ments. I  may,  for  my  own  pai't,  find 
all  creeds  and  liturgies  a  mere  embar- 
rassment, but  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  those  who  clothe  their  best 
thoughts  and  aspirations  in  the  lan- 
guage of  creeds  and  liturgies.  It  is 
when  the  natural  order  of  things  is 
inverted,  and  consequent  moral  con- 
fusion is  threatened,  that  I  enter  a 
protest.  If  '  Fidelis '  only  understood 
this  thoroughly,  he  would  be  more  pa- 
tient with  me,  and  would  not  accuse 
me  of  doing  so  many  things  that  I  never 
did,  and  never  thought  of  doing.  Let 
me  say  finally,  before  turning  to  the 
paper  of  my  other  opponent,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  moved  by  the  '  frank 
confession'  of  the  Agnostic  who  is 
brought  forward  to  show  me  what  I 
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ought  to  say,  and  how  I  ought  to  feel, 
holding  the  opinions  I  am  reported  to 
hold.  I  fail  to  see  that  the  Agnostic 
in  question  has  any  right  to  bind  others 
to  his  way  of  thinking  ;  and  I  take  the 
liberty,  for  my  own  part,  of  ditiering 
from  him  and  his  '  terrific  oracles  '  in 
toto. 

In  turning  to  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Ste- 
venson's paper,  'Morality  and  the  Gos- 
pel,' I  must  acknowledge,  at  the  outset, 
the  kind  terms  in  which  he  more  than 
once  refers  to  me  in  the  course  of  his 
argument.  He  denounces  me,  indeed, 
very  strongly  in  one  place,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  as 
great  a  criminal  or  as  sinister  a  char- 
acter in  his  opinion  as  in  that  of  '  Fi- 
delis.'  Perhaps,  thei-efore,  there  is 
more  chance  of  our  ending  by  under- 
standing one  another.  I  meet,  how- 
ever, at  the  outset,  in  his  paper,  state- 
ments scarcely  less  extravagant  than 
those  of  his  companion-in-arms.  He 
says  :  '  This,  at  least,  is  true,  that  the 
doctrine  [of  the  Cross]  came  to  a  very 
corrupt  world  and  acted  "  like  a 
charm  "  in  changing  it.'  What  real 
truth  is  there  in  this  ?  Why,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  of  the  '  Gospel 
dispensation '  have  gone  by  and  the 
charm  is  still  to  work.  What  were 
the  morals  of  Constantinople  centuries 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  1 
What  were  the  morals  of  the  Middle 
Ages'?  What  did  Christianity  de- 
generate into  in  the  East  generally  1 
Mr.  Stevenson  says  :  '  Look  into  Juve- 
nal's satires '  and  then  look  at  the 
early  Church.  Well,  we  can  look  at 
the  Church,  and  we  can  also  look  at 
such  a  character  as  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  was  not  of  the  Church.  Then,  if 
we  want  to  find,  after  long  centuries 
of  Christian  teaching  and  charm-work- 
ing, the  foulest  pages  that  perhaps 
were  ever  written,  we  shall  find  them 
in  the  writings  of  Rabelais,  the  parish 
priest  ;  if  we  want  to  find  prurience 
cultivated  as  an  art,  we  shall  find  it  in 
the  works  of  the  Bev.  Laurence  Sterne; 
if  we  want  to  find   unmiti"ated  nasti- 


ness,  we  have  only  to  make  a  com- 
panion of  a  certain  Very  Reverend 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  One  may  turn 
from  Plautus  to  Fielding,  and  not  be 
conscious  that  anything  in  the  interval 
has  acted  'like  a  charm.'  Let  me 
quote,  on  this  subject,  an  authority 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  with  some 
weight.  '  It  is  indeed  by  no  means 
clear,'  says  Dr.  iN'ewman,  '  that 
Christianity  has  at  any  time  been  of 
any  great  spiritual  advantage  to  the 
world  at  large.  The  general  temper  of 
mankind,  taking  man  individually,  is, 
what  it  ever  was,  restless  and  discon- 
tented, or  sensual,  or  unbelieving.  In 
barbarous  times,  indeed,  the  influence 
of  the  Church  was  successful  in  effect- 
ing far  greater  social  order  and  exter- 
nal decency  of  conduct  than  are  known 
in  heathen  countries  ;  and  at  all  times 
it  will  abash  and  check  excesses  which 
conscience  itself  condemns.  But  it 
has  ever  been  a  I'estraint  on  the  world 
rather  than  a  guide  to  personal  virtue 
and  perfection  on  a  large  scale ;  its 
fruits  are  negative. 

'  True  it  is  that  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  society  a  greater  in- 
nocence and  probity  of  conduct  and 
courtesy  of  manners  will  prevail ;  but 
these,  though  they  have  sometimes 
been  accounted  illustrations  of  pecu- 
liar Christian  character,  have  in  fact 
no  necessary  connection  icith  it.  For 
why  should  they  not  be  referred  to 
that  mere  advancement  of  civilization 
and  education  of  the  intellect  which 
is  surely  competent  to  produce  them. 
.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  do  we 
not  compromise  the  dignity  of  Christi- 
anity by  anxiously  referring  unbeliev- 
ers to  the  eflfects  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  in  the  world  at  large,  as  if  a 
sufiicient  proof  of  its  divine  origin, 
when  the  same  effects,  to  all  appear- 
ance, are  the  result  of  principles  which 
do  not  "  spring  from  the  grace  of 
Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  His 
Spirit  1"  .  .  .  Let  it  be  assumed, 
then,  as  not  needing  proof,  that  the 
freedom  of  thought,  enlightened  equi- 
tableness  and  amiableness  which  are 
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the  offspring  of  civilization,  differ  far 
more  even  than  the  i)iety  of  form  or 
of  emotion  from  the  Cla-i«tian  spirit, 
as  being  "not  pleasant  toGod,  foras- 
much as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  yea,  rather,  doubtless, 
having  the  nature  of  sin.'"  * 

This  is  a  long  quotation,  but  service- 
able, I  think,  as  a  corrective  to  such 
loose  statements  as  the  one  we  have 
been  considering,  viz.,  that '  Christian- 
ity came  into  a  very  corrupt  world 
and  acted  "  like  a  charm  "  in  changing 
it.'  It  fu)-nishes  an  answer,  too,  to  those 
numerous  partizans  of  the  current 
theology  who  attribute  all  the  conve- 
niences and  im]irovements  of  modern 
life  to  Christianit^^  Dr.  Newman 
makes  a  present  to  the  world  of  '  free- 
dom of  thought  and  enlightened  equi- 
tableness  and  amiableness,'  as  being 
of  its  own  native  growth.  In  one  of  his 
poems,  as  I  ]<ointed  out  in  my  Janu- 
ary article,  he  hands  over  to  us,  in  the 
same  just  and  liberal  spirit,  '  peace, 
chastised  desires,  good-will,  and  mercy.' 
His  concessions  remind  one  of  the 
'  few  acres  of  snow'  ceded  by  Louis 
XV.  to  England.  Upon  those  few 
acres  a  great  community  has  arisen, 
and  a  mighty  nation  may  yet  estab- 
lish itself.  So,  upon  the  fragments 
of  natural  virtue  thrown  to  us  by  Dr. 
Newman,  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race  may  well  be  built.  He  concedes, 
in  fact,  all  that  the  naturalistic  school 
cares  to  claim,  and  if  there  be  any 
higher  forms  of  virtue  than  those  he 
names,  they  will  not  be  lacking  in  their 
due  time  and  place. 

It  would  be  hard  for  any  one  to 
blunder  more  inexcusably  than  my 
reverend  critic  has  done  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  '  We  are  told  that  an 
appeal  to  man's  interest  is  "  not  right," 
and  even  "  flagrantly  wrong,"  from 
which  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
utilitarian  morality  must  be  a  very 
wicked  thing,  since  it  is  an  appeal  to 
man's  interest  from  first  to  last.'  I 
never  said  anything  like  what  is  here 

*  '  Oxford  University  Sermons,'  page  40,  seq. 


imputed  to  me.  I  said  that  '  to  try  and 
injiup.nce  he.lip.f  liy  an  appeal  to  men's 
interests  is  not  right,'  a  position  which 
in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  utilita- 
rian theory  of  morals.  We  all  know- 
that  where  a  man's  interests  are  touch- 
ed, it  is  hard  to  get  him  to  judge  right- 
eous judgment,  or  to  decide  simply  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence;  and  therefore, 
where  we  want  an  unperverted  intel- 
lectual activity,  we  should  as  much  as 
possible  keep  interests  out  of  sight. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  j)ractical  mat- 
ters, an  appeal  to  interests  is  always  in 
place.  All  this  is  very  simple,  and 
how  an  acute  writer,  like  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  comes  to  misquote  me  so 
badly,  with  such  confusing  results,  is 
hard  to  understand.  I  think,  however, 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  am 
entitled  to  suggest  to  my  critic  for  his 
future  guidance  the  following  rule  : 
When  your  understanding  of  any 
writer,  with  whom  it  is  worth  while  to 
hold  controversy,  leads  to  some  very 
ridiculous  conclusion,  look  back  and 
see  if  you  have  not  ??u'5understood,  and 
haply  misquoted,  hiui. 

I  am  next  represented  as  having 
maintained  that  '  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  principles  of  morals 
and  what  is  called  "  religion."'  This 
again  is  inaccurate.  In  my  February 
article  (page  166),  I  allowed  an  im- 
portant place  to  religions,  in  the 
moulding  both  of  societies  and  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  what  I  specifically  dis- 
puted in  my  January  article  was,  that 
'  any  particular  theological  doctrine  is 
now,  or  has  heretofore  been,'  neces- 
sary to  such  moral  life  as  is  implied  in 
the  integration  and  permanence  of 
societies :  the  writer  whom  I  tirst  cri- 
ticized having  stated  that  '  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Cross '  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  world  from  becoming  '  altoge- 
they  corrupt.'  My  present  critic  sum- 
mons me  to  say  whether  '  the  facts  and 
principles  revealed  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  have  no  connec- 
tion with  human  goodness.'  The  ques- 
tion is  such  an  enormous  one  that  there 
is  no  getting  far   enough   from  it  to 
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take  it  all  in.  Let  any  one  for  a 
moment  think  what  an  incongruous 
mass  he  will  have  before  him  if  he 
tries  to  take  '  the  facts  and  principles  ' 
out  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  have  any  connection 
■with  human  goodness.  The  task,  how- 
ever, is  unnecessary,  for  everything 
which  is  capable  of  influencing  conduct 
at  all,  for  good  or  bad,  has  some  con- 
nection with  goodness.  The  Thoughts 
of  Pascal,  and  Byron's  Don  Juan,  both 
have  some  connection  with  goodness  ; 
but  what  of  that  1  If  Mr.  Stevenson 
really  wants  a  definite  answer,  he  must 
come  a  little  closer  to  the  point. 

My  critic  does  well,  however,  in 
laying  down  some  definite,  or  seem- 
ingly definite,  propositions  of  his  own 
in  relation  to  the  question  at  issue. 
Morality,  he  says,  is  indebted  to  '  the 
Gospel '  for  three  things  :  a  basis,  a 
type,  and  an  im[)ulse.  Good  ;  but  how 
about  the  races  that  lived  and  died 
before  there  was  a  gospel?  How  about 
those  now  living  who  never  heard  of 
it  ?  How  about  that  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  modern  civilised  woi'ld 
which  has  thrown  over  the  whole  mi- 
raculous element  in  the  Gospel?  There 
were  brave  men  before  Agammenon, 
and  there  were  virtuous  men  before  the 
Apostles.  All  that  Mr.  Stevenson  can, 
with  any  show  of  j  ustice,  claim  for  the 
Gospel,  is,  that  it  has  aided  the  cause 
of  morality,  Vjrought  higher  moral  con- 
quests within  reach  of  the  human  I'ace. 
Let  us,  however,  consider  more  closely 
the  points  he  makes. 

L  TheGospel  supplies 'an  unchange- 
able basis  for  the  sense  of  obligation,' 
by  tracing  back  our  moral  impulses 
*  to  the  character  of  the  First  Gause.' 
Alas  !  this  will  not  do.  '  Our  moral 
impulses  ' — whose  ?  Does  the  Gospel 
trace  back  all  the  moral  impulses  that 
have  ever  swayed  the  heart  of  man  to 
the  character  of  the  First  Cause  1  It 
was  a  moral  impulse  that  led  Paul  to 
aid  in  the  stoning  of  Stephen — so  at 
least  he  tells  us ;  and  a  terrible  page 
of  history  might  be  filled  with  the 
record  of   what  has  been  done  under 


moral  impulses.   But  possibly  Mr.  Ste- 
venson means,  by  moral  impulses,  ah- 
solutehj  rigid  impulses.     The  question 
then  ?  rises,  which  are  our  absolutely 
right  impulses  1     Who  knows  ?     All 
we  can  be  certain  of  is,  that  it  is  right 
to  wish  to  do  right.     In  other  words, 
we  may,  even  when  in  doubt  what 
]    course  to  take,  feel  sure  that  there  is 
a  right  course  if  we  only  knew  it.  Now, 
!   that  unknown  right  course — what  is 
1   it  1     Some  arbitrary  and,  to  mortals, 
I    unintelligible  placituni    of    the   First 
Cause,  or  some  course  having  a  defi- 
i   nite  relation  to  the  interests  of  those 
beings  whom  our  action  will  affect  ?   If 
the  former,  we  can  never  arrive  at  it 
except  by  special  revelation  ;  and,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  it  in  that  way,  can  only 
follow  it  out  blindly.     If  the  latter, 
I   and  if,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the 
1    happiness  of  animate  beings,  it  is  ap- 
I   proved  by  the   First  Cause,  then  why 
]    not  by  us,  as  the  result  of  an  act  of  di- 
rect perception.     In  other  words,   if 
we  suppose  actions  to  have  intrinsic 
qualities  which  commend  them  to  the 
Divine  Being,  and  cause  Him  to  en- 
join them  upon  us,  why,  if  we  can  our- 
selves perceive  those  qualities,  can  we 
not  enjoin  them  upon  ourselves  ?     If 
ice  know  the  reason  icliij  an  act  is  right 
in  the  Divine  sight,  ive  surely  should  feel 
'   its  rightness  ourselves  by  a  spontane- 
ous act  of  moral  judgment.    If,  on  the 
j    other  hand,  we  merely  obey  the  sup- 
posed mandates  of  Power,  delivered  to 
I    us  by  priests  or  written  in  a  book,  all 
j    morality  is  at  an  end.     If  Mr.  Steven- 
son will   therefore  only  look  a  little 
closer,  he  will  see  that  the  only  un- 
changeable basis  for  morality  lies  in  the 
relations  of  conduct  to  results. 

2.   The  Gospel  contributes  to  morals 

a  type  of   character.     If  by  '  the  Gos- 

j    pel '  is  meant  any  system  whatever  of 

I    doctrines  in  regard  to  Jesus  Christ, 

then  I  challenge  the   statement  that 

1    we  are  indebted  to  the  Go.spel  for  the 

type  of  character  referred  to.     If  the 

New  Testament  simply  is  meant,  then 

I  readily  acknowledge  that  it  unfolds 

I   a    character    of    unique    beauty    and 
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grandeur,  and  one  that  has  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  moral  history  of  the  race. 
This  is  an  historical  truth  which,  I 
trust,  I  have  never  shown  any  disposi- 
tion to  dispute.  To  grant  this  does 
not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  position 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  natural 
origin  and  development  of  morality, 
any  more  than  it  invalidates  the 
science  of  language  to  admit  that  the 
Greek  language  in  particular  enshrined 
a  literature  of  inestimable  value.  My 
critic  uses  strong  expressions  at  this 
point  of  his  argument.  He  character- 
izes my  statement  that  '  the  ordinary 
duties  and  charities  of  life  have  owed 
but  little  to  religion,'  as  '  utterly  un- 
true,' and  avei-s  that  'the  charities  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Gospel  almost 
exclusively.'  Let  him  then  go  back 
with  me  to  the  early  years  of  the  17th 
century,  when  the  Recollet  Fathers 
were  doing  a  noble  work  in  trying  to 
Christianize  the  North  American  In- 
dians. Let  him  take  up  the  history 
written  by  that  good,  simple  soul,  if 
ever  there  was  one,  Gabriel  Sagard 
Theodat,  and  learn  from  him  whether 
'  charities  '  spring  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Gospel.  '  I  do  not  know,' 
says  the  good  father,  '  what  you  may 
think  of  it,  but  I  have  received  so 
many  kindnesses  from  them  (the  In- 
dians) that  I  would  rather  travel 
round  the  woxld  with  them  than  with 
many  Christians,  and  even  ecclesias- 
tics.' '  Do  them  little  favours,'  he 
says  elsewhere,  '  and  you  will  receive 
far  more  than  an  equivalent.'  Again, 
referring  to  very  dithcult  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  he  says  :  '  I 
could  only  find  consolation  in  God  and 
in  the  humanity  of  my  savages,  which 
was  plainly  shown  in  the  compassion 
they  had  for  me,  and  the  assistance 
they  afforded  me.  What  it  was  in 
their  power  to  do  was  not  much,  but 
their  good-will  pleased  me  greatly,  and 
encouraged  me  to  have  patience,  a 
virtue,  indeed,  which  I  learnt  better 
from  them  than  I  had  done  in  the 
school  of  the  world  ;  so  that  I  can  say 
with  truth  that  I  found  moi'e  good  in 


them  than  I  had  ever  imagined  before. 
They  all  show  humanity  towards  those 
who  are  not  their  enemies,  whether 
strangers  or  others.'  Again:  'Would 
to  God  that  they  were  converted  ;  but 
yet  I  fear  greatly  that  if  they  became 
Christians  they  would  lose  their  sim- 
plicity and  repose — not  because  the 
law  of  God  involves  such  a  necessity, 
but  because  the  corruption  that  has 
crept  into  the  Christian  world  com- 
municates itself  easily  to  these  con- 
verted barbarians.'  The  good  father 
wanted  to  convert  them,  yet  was  al- 
most arraid  that.  Christianized,  they 
would  degenerate.  He  tells  us  again 
how  much  delicacy  of  feeling  these 
poor  savages  showed  in  never  criticis- 
ing any  feast  to  which  they  were  in- 
vited, always  taking  for  granted  that 
their  entertainer  and  his  cook  had 
done  their  best.  '  Without  flattery,' 
he  says,  '  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Hurons  have  something  in 
them  more  commendable  than  we  have- 
ourselves,  and  that  if  they  icere  Chris- 
tians they  loould  he  better  Christians 
than  ice.'  There  are  many  more  pas- 
sages that  I  could  quote  showing  how 
far  advanced  these  poor  Indians  were 
in  a  knowledge  and  observance  of  the 
'  ordinary  duties  and  charities  of  life,' 
while  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that 
any  religious  notions  they  entertained 
affected  them  at  all  in  their  relation.s 
with  one  another.  Their  religion 
consisted  chiefly  in  a  belief  in  evil 
spirits,  and  an  exti-aordinary  faith 
in  dreams.  Where  a  religion  is  firmly 
established,[people  are  apt  to  attribute 
too  much  to  its  influence.  There  are- 
foolish  people  living  now  who  think 
they  could  not  possibly  be  honest, 
truthful,  or  kind  but  for  their  theo- 
logical beliefs.  They  have  little  idea 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  them, 
in  a  world  constituted  like  ours,  to 
discard  these  virtues  totally  without  the- 
most  sei'ious  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves ;  and  little  idea,  too,  how  much 
of  the  stimulus  to  right  action  comes 
from  the  approval  of  their  neighbours. 
3.  The  third  thing  supplied  to  morals. 
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"by  the  Gospel  is  an  impulse.  Well,  tak- 
ing the  Gospel  to  mean  the  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  deny  that  it  supplies  an  impulse. 
We  cannot  hear  of  any  noble  life  with- 
out being  the  better  for  it ;  and  in  the 
Gospel  we  hear  of  the  noblest  life  of 
all.  At  the  same  time,  the  impulse 
communicated  to  many  minds  by  the 
Gospel  narrative,  as  commonly  pre- 
sented, is  not  of  a  wholly  satisfactory 
character.  Emotional  people,  hearing 
the  Gospel  story,  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  can  overleap  all  bounds  and 
intervals  by  the  power  of  faith  ;  and 
their  failure  to  make  good  their  high 
professions  brings  scandal  on  the  cause 
of  religion.  Virtue  is  safer  when  it 
does  not  aim  so  high,  or  at  least  when 
it  takes  a  more  reasonable  survey  of 
the  difficulties  it  is  likely  to  encounter. 
The  impulse,  too,  is  of  a  doubtful  char- 
acter, in  so  far  as  it  disguises  the  es- 
sentially human  foundations  of  moral- 
ity, and  in  so  far  as  it  substitutes  per- 
sonal loyalty  to  Christ  for  loyalty  to 
mankind.  '  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us,'  seems  to  Mr.  Stevenson 
a  talisman  of  inestimable  virtue.  Well, 
if  man  cannot  love  his  fellow-man 
without  first  loving  Christ,  let  him  by 
all  means  begin  by  loving  Christ.  But 
why,  if  love  is  possible  to  us  at  all, 
should  we  not  say,  '  The  love  of  man 
constraineth  us '  ? 

I  must  pass  over  a  '  dilemma  '  which 
my  critic  constructs  for  me,  with  the 
simple  remark  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  it.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  how  it  fails  to  hold,  but  space  is 
becoming  j-recious  and  the  point  is 
■of  trifling  importance.  When  it  is 
said  that  in  my  articles  may  be  noted 
■^  an  undertone  of  willingness  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  small  mercies  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,'  or  in  other  wonls,  th;it 
I  discourage  what,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  myself 
called  '  idealism  in  life,'  I  can  only  re- 
ply that  my  critic  has  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  understand  my  meaning. 
'The  idealist  is  naturally  disti-essed,' 
J  said,  *  at  the   thought  of  failure  in 


the  realisation  of  his  ideal ;  but  is  it 
right  for  him  to  say  that  all  is  lost 
because  liis  dream  is  not  fulfilled?'  If 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  only  kept 
in  view,  as  I  think  he  might  have 
done,  the  thesis  against  which  I  was 
arguing,  viz.,  that  '  the  apostolic  doc- 
trine of  the  Cross  can  alone  keep  the 
world  from  becoming  altogether  cor- 
rupt,' he  would  have  l>een  saved  from 
some  misapprehensions  and  some  waste 
of  eftbrt. 

There  is  a  tone  in  my  critic's  article 
— not  an  undertone  either — of  jaunty 
confidence  more  suited,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture the  opinion,  to  the  tea- meeting 
platform  than  to  the  literary  arena.  I 
doubt  whether  he  was  called  upon  to 
express  his  wonder  as  to  whex-e  I  go 
to  church,  or  whether  I  go  at  all.  It 
is  enough  to  prove  v[\j  statements 
wrong  (if  that  can  be  done),  without 
discussing  my  personal  practice.  The 
statement,  in  my  February  article, 
which  suggested  these  distressing 
doubts  as  to  my  use  of  '  the  means  of 
grace,'  is  one  which  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  repeating,  namely,  that  the 
pulpits  of  the  land  are  emphatic  in 
proclaiming  the  havoc  that  scepticism 
is  making  in  society.  And  what  is 
the  specific  statement  which  my  jubi- 
lant opponent  opposes  to  this — that 
the  pulpit  but  rarely  refers  to  the  ad- 
vance of  scepticism  1  no,  nothing  so 
satisfactory  as  that,  but  this :  '  that 
the  gi-eat  majority  of  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  Christian  people,  while 
conscious  of  more  or  less  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  different  aspects  of  their 
thinking  [mark  the  happy  definite- 
ness  of  the  language]  so  as  to  form  a 
consistent  whole,  are  possessed  with  a 
firm  and  unalterable  faith  tliat  the 
main  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  gathered 
up  in  the  manifestation  and  work  of 
Christ,  will  stand  every  strain,  and 
finally  rise  into  universal  acceptance.'* 
These  intelligent  people  then  are  con- 


*  I  have  ventured  to  mark  the  whole  of  this  as  a 
quotation,  for  convenience'  sake,  tliouifh  the  order 
of  the  words  in  the  Ijegianing  has  been  slightly 
altered. 
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scious  of  a  '  strain  '  upon  the  doctrines 
they  hold,  or  profess  to  hold ;  and 
what  is  their  confidence  1  '  That  the 
main  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  gathered 
up  in  the  manifestation  and  work  of 
Christ,'  will  stand  that  and  every 
strain.  But,  in  the  name  of  honesty, 
what  do  these  words  mean  1  Anything 
or  nothing  1  They  might  be  used  in 
the  interest  of  the  severest  orthodoxy, 
or  the  vaguest  latitudinarianism.  The 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  anything 
else,  for  that  matter,  will,  of  course, 
stand  every  strain ;  and  how  these 
truths  are  affected  by  being  '  gathered 
up  in  the  manifestation  and  work  of 
Christ,'  no  living  soul  could  say  with- 
out having  direct  access  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer  ;  and  even  then  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  the  task  would  be 
found  impossible.  Mr.  Stevenson,  no 
doubt,  could  speak  more  plainly  if  he 
tried  ;  he  could  tell  us  whetlier  by 
'  the  truths  of  the  Gospel '  he  meant 
the  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  reli- 
gion, or  whether  his  theology  limits 
itself  to  a  belief  in  Christ  as  the 
moral  upraiser  of  mankind. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  pro- 
fessional— what  shall  we  call  it  1 — 
complacency  could  so  run  away  with 
a  man  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  intelligence 
as  to  lead  him  to  ask,  in  his  most 
triumphant  (and  least  seemly)  tone, 
what  I  know  of  Biblical  research 
apart  from  what  Christian  divines 
have  taught  me.  Let  me  humbly  an- 
swer that  what  I  know  altogether  is 
not  much,  but  I  have  had  the  oppo7-- 
tunity  of  learning  from  Strauss  and 
r.  C.  Baur,  from  Kuenen  and  Keim, 
from  Renan  and  Scherer  and  Michel 
Nicholas,  from  Fi-ancis  Newman  and 
Greg,  from  Chief-Justice  Hanson, 
from  R.  AY.  Mackay,  from  the  author 
of  *  Supernatural  Religion.'  These 
and  many  other  names  of  Biblical 
critics,  who  have  not  been  Christian 
divines,  must  be  as  well  known  to  my 
opponent  as  to  me ;  but  the  '  divines ' 
loom  so  large  in  the  field  of  his  vision 
as  to  shut  the  others  completely  out. 
Some   strong    language  on    my  part 


might  not  be  unnatural  here,  but  I 
forbeai'.  Let  the  reader  make  his 
comments. 

Apparently,  my  meaning  was  quite- 
misunderstood  when  I  said  that  a  sign 
of  theprevailingweaknessof  belief  was,, 
that  it  was  accounted  dangerous  to 
so  much  as  touch  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  even  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing it  more  correct.  What  I  referred 
to  was  the  dread  expressed  in  many 
quarters  as  to  the  probable  effect  of 
undertaking  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible.  There  was  a  pressing  need  for 
the  thing  to  be  done  ;  and  yet  many 
good  people  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  a. 
nervous  dread  lest  alterations  of 
phraseology  might  impair  the  tradi- 
tional authority  of  the  text,  and  sug- 
gest doubts  where  they  were  never 
suggested  before.  My  critic  appar- 
ently understood  me  to  mean  that  men 
were  afraid  now-a-days  to  examine 
the  text  in  the  light  of  a  critical 
scholarship,  an  idea  which  he  says,  in 
his  mild  manner,  is  *  only  not  out- 
rageously offensive,  because  it  is  so 
infinitely  ludicrous.'  It  might  have 
occurred  to  him  that  by  '  touching  the 
text '  I  meant  altering  it,  which  no 
individual  critic  has  any  authointy  to 
do.  But  let  that  pass  :  beside  his 
other  misunderstandings  this  is  one  of 
trifling  account. 

The  last  great  gun  that  is  fired  at 
me  is  in  connection  with  my  alleging, 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
'  augurs  try  not  to  laugh  in  one  an- 
other's faces.'  Mr.  Stevenson  i-ightly 
understands  this  as  implying  that 
some  clergymen  do  not  themselves 
fully  believe  the  doctrines  they  preach. 
He  never  could  have  supposed  it  to  be 
intended  to  apply  to  all  clergymen, 
but  only  to  such  a  number  as  to  give 
the  statement  significance,  and  make 
it,  if  true,  a  real  sign  of  the  times. 
Now,  with  this  limitation,  which  was 
always  in  my  thought,  and  which  any 
candid  literary  man  would  have  been 
prepared  to  apply  to  the  statement  as 
at  first  made,  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  standing  by  what  I  said  ; 
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and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Stevenson  may  lay- 
in,  and  exhaust,  another  large  stock 
of  violent  terms  without  driving  me 
one  inch  from  my  position.  My  lan- 
guage is  *  offensive,'  '  preposterously 
false,'  '  slanderous,'  and  what  not ; 
but  when,  in  the  number  of  this  maga- 
zine for  July,  1879, 1  quoted  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  of  Boston,  to  very 
much  the  same  effect  as  what  I  have 
now  ventured  to  say  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, why  did  no  one,  why  did 
not  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  rush  into 
print  and  denounce  Mr.  Brooks,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  re- 
spected ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
slanderer  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  Mr. 
Stevenson    is    very   ready    with    his 

*  prave  'orts  '  against  one  who  prob- 
ably gets  little  sympathy  in  the 
circles  in  which  he  moves,  but  he 
would  probably  hesitate  long  before 
applying  similar  vituperation  to  a 
man  of  Mr.  Brooks's  reputation  and 
influence.  'There  is  nothing  so  ter- 
rible,' says  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  Prince- 
ton Review  for  March  of  last  year,  '  as 
the  glimpses  we  get  occasionally  into  a 
minister's  unbelief  ;  and  sometimes  the 
confusion  which  exists  below  seems  to 
be  great  just  in  proportion  to  the  hard 
positiveness  of  dogmatism  men  see 
upon  the  surface.'  '  How  many  men,' 
he  asks,  '  in  the  ministry  to-day  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  verlaal  inspiration, 
which  our  fathers  held,  and  how  many 
of  us  have  frankly  told  the  people  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  ?  I  know,'  he  adds, 

*  the  old  talk  about  holding  the  out- 
works as  long  as  we  can,  and  then  re- 
treating to  tlie  citadel  ;  and  })erhaps 
there  has  hardly  been  a  more  mischiev- 
ous metaphor  than  this.     The  minis- 

'  ter  who  tries  to  make,  his  peo2)le  believe 
what  he  questions,  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  questioning  ichat  he  believes,  knows 
very  little  about  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  has  but  little  faith 
in  truth  itself.'  Again,  'a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  clerical  life  [as  lai'ge 
probably  as  Mr.  Stevenson's]  has  led  me 
to  think  that  almost  any  company  of 


clergymen  gathering  together  and  talk- 
ing freely  to  each  other  will  express 
opinions  which  would  greatly  surprise 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  relieve  the 
congregations  who  ordinarily  listen  to 
those  ministers.  Now  just  see  what 
that  means.  It  means  that  in  these 
days,  when  faith  is  hard,  we  are  deliher- 
ately  making  it  harder,  and  are  making 
ourselves  liable  to  the  Master's  terrible 
rebuke  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
of  old  :  "  They  bind  heavy  burdens 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them 
on  men's  shoulders,  but  they  them- 
selves will  not  move  them  with  one  of 
their  fingei's."  '  And  these  gentlemen 
meet  under  circumstances  which  com- 
pel them  to  keep  up  the  pi-etence  of 
believing  more  than  they  do,  and  yet 
preserve  a  perfect  gravity.  I  conjec- 
tured that  it  required  an  effort  to  do 
this,  and  I  was  shockingly  '  offensive.' 
Supposing  they  do  it  without  an  ef- 
fort— what  then  ? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  very 
much  mi.staken  if  he  imagines  for  a 
moment  that  he  can  blow  away  a  dif- 
ficulty of  this  kind  by  a  storm  of  hard 
words.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who 
sees  ministers  in  their  undress,  nor  is 
he,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  one  acci-edited 
and  competent  observer.  Moreover  I 
would  suggest  to  him  that  until  his 
own  language  on  doctrinal  questions 
becomes  a  little  less  ambiguous  it  would 
be  well  not  to  carry  things  with  too 
high  a  hand.  We  have  already  weighed 
his  phrase  about  'the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  gathered  up  in  the  manifesta- 
tion and  work  of  Christ,'  and  now,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  article,  we  have 
a  richer  sample  still  of  how  not  to  say 
it.  He  allows  that  a  shaking  is  going 
on  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  that  no 
one  can  tell  exactly  beforehand  what 
will  withstand  the  shaking.  But 
'  many  of  us,'  he  says,  not  all,  believe 
that  the  unshakable  residue  '  will  in- 
clude all  that  we  most  value  in  our 
present  convictions,  that  the  process 
will  issue  in  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  Great  Master,  purged 
of  its  foreign  accretions.'  Here  again, 
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anything,  everything,  or  nothing. 
'  What  we  most  value  in  our  present 
convictions' — who  knows  what  that  is? 
'  Foreign  accretions  '  —  who  knows 
what  they  are  ?  The  whole  miracu- 
lous element  in  the  New  Testament 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  foreign  accretion. 
The  author  of  this  language  has  surely 
forgotten  what  he  set  out  to  do,  viz., 
to  maintain  that  a  naturalistic  view 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  mo- 
rality is  not  tenable.  Does  he  sup- 
pose that  such  vague  phrases  as  these 
can  avail  in  such  a  controversy  ?  We 
expect  that  the  advocate  of  supei*nat- 
uralism  in  morals  will  show  us  plainly 
where  and  in  what  forms  the  super- 
natural influence  or  intei"ference  is  ex- 
erted, and  show  it  producing  results 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed 


to  the  natural  order  of  things.  Nei- 
ther of  my  opponents  has  done  this, 
but  until  they  grapple  with  their  task 
in  this  way  they  will  convince  none 
who  were  not  convinced  before. 

Here  I  take  leave  of  this  discussion 
for  the  present.  I  much  regret  that 
so  much  space  has  been  taken  up  with 
explanations  upon  points  of  minor  im- 
portance ;  but,  as  I  had  been  assailed 
in  language  which  implied  that  the  be- 
lievers in  the  evolutionist  theory  of 
morals  were  very  unfortunate  in  their 
advocate,  I  felt  that  the  blame  and 
opprobrium  cast  upon  me  rested,  until 
met  and  repelled,  upon  the  cause. 
This  is  my  apology  to  the  readers  of  the 
MoxTiiLY  for  an  article  into  which  the 
personal  element  enters  far  more  thaa 
is  to  my  own  taste. 


THE  CHILD-MUSICIAN. 


BY    AUSTIX    DOBSOX. 

HE  had  played  for  his  lordship's  levee, 
He  had  played  for  her  ladyship's  whim, 
Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heavy, 
And  the  poor  little  brain  would  swim. 

And  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie, 
And  the  large  eyes  strange  and  bright. 

And  they  said — too  late — '  He  is  weary  1 
He  shall  rest  for,  at  least,  to-night !' 

But  at  dawn,  when  the  birds  were  waking, 
As  they  watched  in  the  silent  room. 

With  the  sound  of  a  strained  cord  breaking, 
A  something  snapped  in  the  gloom. 

'Twas  a  string  of  his  violoncello, 

And  they  heard  him  stir  in  his  bed  : — 

*  Make  room  for  a  tired  little  fellow, 
Kind  God  ! — '  was  the  last  that  he  said. 
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THE  LATE  BOX.  GEORGE  BROWN. 


THE  LATE  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  BROWN". 


IT  is  fitting  that  the  recent  lamented 
death  of  the  Hon.  George  Brown 
should  be  chronicled  in  these  pages, 
whei'e  for  many  years,  in  the  monthly 
summary  of  '  Current  Events,'  his 
name  figui-es  in  connection  with  the 
journalism  and  the  political  leadership 
of  the  party  which  owned  his  power- 
ful sway.  The  tragic  deed  which,  in 
the  midst  of  ever-active  life  and  ex- 
acting duty,  cut  short  his  career,  has 
called  forth  immense  and  wide-spread 
sympathy^ — a  sympathy  all  the  more 
marked  as  it  has  come  alike  from 
friend  and  foe.  In  the  presence  of 
the  grave,  political  animosity  and  per- 
sonal feud  have  been  alike  forgotten, 
and  only  those  traits  of  individual 
character  which  endeared  him  to  his 
intimates,  or  that  sturdy  element  in 
his  nature  which  compelled  public 
respect,  have  been  remembered  and 
dwelt  upon.  His  death  has  carried 
grief  into  many  Canadian  homes, 
where  his  memory  will  be  long 
cherished  as  that  of  a  true  patriot  and 
a  staunch  friend  of  the  people. 

How  great  a  part  of  the  political  past 
was  Mr.  Brown,  those  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  last  thirty  yeai-s  best  know.  He 
came  upon  the  scene  of  Canadian 
politics  at  a  time  when  public 
affairs  wanted  both  the  mould  and 
direction  of  a  strong  mind  and  an  in- 
domitable will.  The  possessor  of  these, 
in  ample  measure,  Mr.  Brown  soon 
w^on  the  position  of  leader  of  that 
party  which,  in  its  earlier  days,  rightly 
claimed  the  title  of  Reform,  and  by 
whom  it  has  been  ably  and  vigoroiisly 
led  until  now.  The  many  public  ser- 
vices rendered  to  Canada  by  Mr. 
Brown  in  these  years  must  ever  form 
an  important  chapter  in  the  historical 


annals  of  this  country.  That  hitherto 
some  of  these  services  have  commended 
themselves  to  but  a  section  of  the 
community  is  the  result,  of  course,  of 
their  having  been  rendered  in  the 
name  of  party,  and  occasionally  with 
tlie  weapons  which  party  not  infre- 
quently descends  to  use.  Few,  how- 
ever, have  connected  Mr.  Brown's 
name  with  unworthy  personal  motives 
in  his  party  triumphs,  and  the  broader 
vision  of  coming  years  will  regard 
them  in  a  still  more  favourable  light. 
In  the  main,  they  are  those  that  have 
already  ])roved  a  gain  to  the  country, 
and  conferred  somewhat  of  blessing 
upon  the  people.  As  yet,  his  death  is 
too  recent  adequately  to  appraise  their 
value,  or  dispassionately  to  treat  of 
them.  In  the  future  they  will  not 
want,  at  least,  a  chronicler. 

Mr.  Brown's  death,  it  may  be 
added,  closes  an  era  in  the  political 
history  of  the  Dominion,  which, 
wliatever  its  achievements,  looks  yet 
to  the  morrow  for  that  blossom  of 
national  life  which,  .so  far,  the  jiublic 
men  of  Canada  have  seen  but  in  the 
bud.  It  may  be  churlish,  but  it  is 
only  the  truth,  to  say  that  much  of 
promise  in  the  young  life  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  unduly  repressed  in  its 
coming  into  flower  by  not  a  few  of 
those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
nation's  nurture,  lest  a  premature 
fruiting  should  do  harm  to  the  tree. 
This  we  cannot  but  think  unwise,  for 
nations,  like  plants,  may  be  killed  in 
the  process  of  dwarfing ;  and  we  know 
that  a  too-prolonged  repression  of  ma- 
turity may  cause  the  plant  to  sicken 
and  die.  Collective  interests,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  should 
ever  have  place  before  individual  con- 
viction, and  the  truest  patriotism  is 
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that  which  discerns  what  is  for  the 
greatest  good,  and  lends  a  willing 
hand  to  promote  it.  In  regard  to 
this  matter,  the  tide  of  public  feeling 
is  now  at  one's  feet,  and  the  states- 
manship of  the  future  will  be  ap- 
praised by  the  degree  of  aid  given  to 
the  nation-ward  tendencies  of  Canada, 
and  by  the  amount  of  sympathy  mani- 
fested in  her  highest  aspirations.  The 
new  men  stepping  forward  into  public 


life  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  a 
more  forceful  impetus  to  the  country's 
progress,  if  they  will  give  more  per- 
manent form  to  that  upon  which  it 
must  be  based.  Much,  at  any  rate, 
can  be  done  by  acquiring  the  art  of 
liberal,  far-seeing,  and  enlightened 
govf-rning,  and  by  infusing  into  our 
public  life  more  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional unity  than  of  sectional  discord 
or  party  strife. 


EOU]^D    THE    TABLE. 


A  NEGATIVE  TO  AN  AFFIRMA- 
TIVE. 

I  OBSERVE  that  our  old  friend  of 
Newfangle  is  out  again,  this  time 
under  a  less  delusive  nom  de  plume,  on 
the  Woman  Question.  He  is  easily 
known,  for  one  thing,  by  his  favourite 
illustration  of  the  Northjleet,  and  for  an- 
other by  the  latent  contempt  for  woman- 
hood, which  gives  so  unpleasant  a  flavour 
and  unfair  a  tone  to  the  work  of  a  clever 
pen.  He  is  not  the  first  man  who  would 
have  been  immensely  improved  by  an 
infusion  of  greater  reverence  for  wouian- 
hood,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
chivalrJ^ 

He  certainly  has  not  said  anything  to 
shake  in  the  slighest  degree  the  position 
of  '  O.  S. ,'  and  I  cannot  think  that  he  can, 
in  his  heart,  help  admitting  its  truth. 
We  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  when 
•ships  are  sinking,  there  are  many  men 
humane  enough  to  endeavour  to  sare  first 
the  most  physically  helpless, — whether 
women  or  children.  Women,  when  they 
are  able  to  sav^e  life,  will  follow  the  very 
same  impulse — to  save  the  weakest  first. 
There  is  no  brave  man  who  vyoiild  not 
feel  his  manhood  disgraced  for  ever  if  he 
did  not  strain  every  nerve,  at  such  a 
crisis,  to  save  the  helpless,  whether  they 
be  women,  children  or  disabled  men, — 
and  so  far  as  this  can,  in  the  larger  sense 
of  the  word,  be  called  chicalry,  there 
have  been  as  noble  instances  of   chival- 


rous self-sacrifice   by  men  for  disabled 
comrades  as  for  helpless  women. 

But  as  Mr.  Mallock  remarks,  such  im- 
I  pulses,  called  forth  at  great  crises,  are 
not  to  be  calculated  upon  in  ordinary 
life.  He  observes  too,  that  the  same 
sailor  who  will  risk  his  life  to  save  a 
woman  from  drowning,  will  trample  her 
down  in  a  burning  theatre,  both  acts 
being  instinctive.  He  might  also  have 
said  that  the  same  man  would  in  all 
probability  jostle  the  same  woman  rudely 
aside  if  she  happened  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  seeing  a  street  fight.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  fact  of  heroic  re- 
serves in  great  catastrophes  by  no  means 
guarantees  the  chivalrous  treatment  of 
women  by  men  in  everyday  life. 

And  putting  aside  the  response  which 
every  brave  man  will  give  to  such  excep- 
tional appeals  to  his  humanity, — the  pic- 
ture Trollope  gives  us  of  modern  chivalry 
in  ordinary  life  is  ludicrously  Utopian. 
There  is  no  practical  man  or  sensible 
woman,  looking  at  life  as  it  is,  who  will 
care  to  dispute,  the  perfectly  correct  as- 
sertion of  '  O.S.'  that  this  'modern  chiv- 
alrous homage'  is  'fanciful,  capricious, 
and  unreliable,'  and  '  that  to  the  majority 
of  wo  nen,  even  in  the  most  civdized 
countries,  it  has  no  more  existence  than 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Fairyland,  and 
to  the  fortunate  minority  who  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  it  is  but  a  summer  pageant, 
pleasant  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 
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but  vanishing  before  the  cold  blasts  of  ad- 
versity.' '  O.  Yesse '  may  scout  at  Charles 
Lamb  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  he  can- 
not invalidate  his  test  of  true  chivalry 
towards  woman  as  woman,  or  make  any 
of  us  who  use  our  eyes  believe  that  it 
has  been  yet  even  in  any  approximate 
degree  satisfied.  But  he  does  not  even 
attempt  to  meet  the  issue  fairly  or 
squarely.  His  tactics  are,—'  When  you 
have  no  case,  abuse  the  plaintiff  1  '  In- 
stead of  joining  issue  on  a  plain  definite 
question,  he  skirmishes  all  round  it, 
giving  all  sorts  of  more  or  less  irrelevant 
hits,  some  of  which,  it  is  amusing  to  see, 
rebound  pretty  heavily  on  his  oim  side 
of  the  question.  In  the  course  of  his 
paper  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  very 
raison  d'etre  of  this  discussion  about 
chivalry  is  the  fact  that  certain  writers 
have  tried  to  frighten  women  out  of  culti- 
vating self-reliance  and  independence,  by 
holding  over  them,  in  terrorem,  the  loss 
of  this  precious  '  chivalrous  homage,'  if 
they  attempt  to  rise  above  the  helpless- 
ness, which,  in  the  opinion  of  such 
writers,  is  their  chief  claim  to  it.  The 
very  statement  of  such  an  argument 
shows  how  much  such  '  chivalrous  hom- 
age' is  worth.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
'  Misses  Jones,'  who  go  out  honestly  and 
doggedly  to  earn  their  own  living,  in- 
stead of  remaining  as  a  dead  weight  and 
burden  at  home, — do,  by  this  very  act, 
completely  forfeit  all  claim  to  '  chival- 
rous homage,'  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
'  Lady  Transcendentalissima,'  on  whom 
he  is  so  severe,  can  claim  the  fullest 
measure  of  the  said  'chivalrous  homage,' 
by  virtue  of  her  very  uselessness  and 
helplessness.  But  when  '  Lady  Tran- 
scendentalissima grows  old  and  passee — 
when,  in  fact,  she  is  'neither  useful  nor 
ornamental,'  how  much  of  the  said  hom- 
age does  she  retain?  '  O.  Yesse  '  must 
choose  between  '' honour ahJ e  usdessness' 
and  ^ honourable  usefulness.''  He  has  no 
right  to  attack  hoih  ! 

1  should  hardly,  however,  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  notice  his  article,  since 
1  have  no  doubt  '  O.  S.'  is  quite  equal 
to  defend  his  (or  her)  position  if  neces- 
sary ; — but  for  the  slander  on  woman,  of 
which  '  O.Y^esse  '  delivers  himself  in  his 
closing  remarks.  He  tells  us  that  '  all  the 
world  knows'  that  '  during  the  younger 
years  of  life — it  is  women's  chief  end  in 
life  to  please  men.'  I  beg  his  pardon. 
'All  the  world '  does  not  know  it  !  A 
part  of  the  world — and  that  the  best 
part — knows  a  good  deal  better.    I  never 


knew  a  good  or  noble  minded  woman  yet 
— whether  young  or  old — whose  chief 
end  it  was  to  please  men.  Even  if,  for  a 
time,  she  may  have  been  unduly  swayed 
by  overpowering  love,  the  strongest  of 
human  emotions,  her  nature  eventually 
recovered  its  balance,  and  she  recognised 
that  she  was  created  for  something  higher 
and  better  than  to  please  any  man.  Wo- 
men must  either  have  no  souls — as  the 
Mohammedans  say — and,  as  it  seems,  toa 
many  so-called  Christians  think — or  they 
must  be  simply  idolaters  or  practical 
atheists  if  they  can  recognise  their  'chief 
end'  to  lie  in  anything  lower  than  that 
which  constitutes  the  chief  end  of  man. 
And  no  woman  can  be  in  the  truest  sense 
a  'helpmeet'  to  man  who  admits  any 
lower  aim  as  a  supreme  one. 

It  is  undoubtedly  natural,  and  rifiht  a& 
well  as  natural, — the  words  are  by  no 
means  always  synonymous,- — that  young; 
women  should  like  to  he  phasing  to  young 
men  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  gen- 
erally do,  just  as  it  is  natural  and  right 
that  young  men  should  like  to  be  pleas- 
ing to  young  women,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  no  less  desirous  of  it.  In- 
deed, in  a  normal  state  of  society  they 
are  perhaps  the  more  desirous  to  please 
of  the  two,  just  as  the  male  bird  spares 
no  trouble  in  dressing  his  plumes  or 
tuning  up  his  pipes,  to  please  his  com- 
paratively passive  mate.  But  we  know 
that  many  things  that  are  natural  lead 
to  what  is  most  wrong  and  hurtful  if 
pursued  without  due  correction,  and 
this  very  natural  instinct  has  led  to  much 
of  what  is  wrong  and  hurtful  on  both 
sides,  when  impulse  is  allowed  to  gain 
the  day  over  duty.  The  young  man  who 
makes  it  his  '  chief  end '  to  please  women 
is  not  thought  a  very  noble  character,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  woman  who 
makes  it  her  '  chief  end'  to  please  men 
should  be  rated  any  higher.  And  the  very 
peculiarities  of  modern  life, — the  number 
of  superfluous  women  and  the  competi- 
tion for  marriage  as  the  easiest  provi- 
sion for  life,- — tend  to  stimulate  woman's 
natural  desire  to  please  men  to  a  most 
unhealthy  degree.  '  O.Y'^esse'  must  either 
be  delightfully  unobservant  or  have  very 
restricted  opportunities  of  observation, 
if  he  has  not  seen  evidence  enough,  even 
in  this  Canada  of  ours,-  -that  women  are 
'  tempted  to  seek  their  object,  by  igno- 
ble and  debasing  means,  and  to  sacrifice 
delicacy,  truth  and  principle  in  the  pur- 
suit.' '  O.  S.'  is  quite  within  the  record 
in  saying  as  much  as  this,  and  whether 
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'O.S.'  is  a  woman  or  a  inan, — the  same 
tiling  has  been  said  by  men,  in  some  form 
or  other,  over  and  over  again.  Knglisli 
novels, — whether  the  authors  are  men  or 
women, — are  full  of  such  pictures,  and 
novels  are  at  least  supposed  to  be  toler- 
ably correct  mirrors  of  the  life  of  the 
day.  Indeed  no  one  need  look  farther 
than  Mr.  Punch,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
tolerable  authority  as  to  the  weaknesses 
of  society,  to  see  that  the  words  quoted 
are  often  only  too  fully  veritied. 

But  it  is  not  the  desire  to  please  and 
attract  a  man,  with  the  view  of  convert- 
ing him  into  a  husband,  that  is  the 
worst  evil,  though  this  is  hardly  the  old 
fashioned  ideal  of  feminine  delicacy  and 
marital  selection.  As  said  the  practical 
Stein,  in  too  many  women  '  we  develop 
only  the  vague  wish  to  please, — and  so 
their  whole  life  is  devottrd  to  an  empty 
struggle  for  universal  admiration.'  It  is 
the  craving  which  exists  in  many  empty- 
headed  women  for  indUcriminate  mascu- 
line admiration,  to  be  attained  at  any  cost, 
which  is  undermining  English  society 
to-day,  turning  high-bred  English  ladies 
into  public  shows,  and  ruining  the  hap- 
piness of  many  a  home.  For  the  'desire 
to  please,'  when  it  attains  the  dignity  of 
a  '  chief  end'  is  not  to  be  turned  oft"  and 
on  at  pleasure  as  the  engineer  turns  on 
and  off  his  steam.  And  so  this  natural 
instinct, — allowed  to  take  the  reins, — 
has,  as  we  all  know,  hurried  many  a 
woman  to  destruction  and  disgrace. 

To  give  women  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  self-control,  and  a  higher  self-respect 
is  the  aim  of  the  writers  whom  '  O.Yesse' 
seems  determined  to  oppose.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  opposed  by  any  man 
who  feels  the  truth  that  the  more  truly 
helpful  and  independent,  the  more 
thoroughly  cultivated  any  woman  be- 
comes, the  more  fully  will  she  be  quali- 
fied to  become  a  companion  and  true 
helpmeet  to  intelligent  and  cultivated 
men.  As  for  men  of  the  other  sort,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  enough  women  of  the  other  sort 
'  to  match  the  men,'  as  Mi's.  Poyser  would 
say. 

But  while  '  t'is  true  t'is  pity,  and  pity 
t'is  t'is  true,'  that  there  are  numbers  of 
women  who  forget  true  womanly  dignity 
in  order  to  'please  men,' — fur  a  time,  in 
order  to  marry  and  manage  them  ever 
after,  there  are  happily  many  of  a  very 
diflFerent  sort.  Were  'O.Yesse'  in  the 
society  of   certain  young  ladies,  whom  I 


have  the  honour  to  know  intimately,  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  for  him  to  keep 
in  the  shade  that  little  idea  of  his  that 
it  is  the  '  chief  end  '  of  young  ladies  to 
please  men  ;— otherwise  he  would  be 
likely  to  receive  such  a  rebuke  as  only  a 
lady  can  give,  and  as  he  would  be  likely 
for  some  time  to  remember.  And  they 
could  give  the  rebuke  honestly,  too,  for 
I  happen  to  know  that  they  care  much 
more  about  pleasing  a  mother  or  a  sister, 
—strange  as  this  will  probably  seem  to 
'O.Yesse,'  than  any  man  in  the  world,  un- 
less it  be  their  father,  who  of  course  in 
this  connection  doesn't  count.  But  or 
perhaps  </ie/e/yre,  I  know  of  several  young 
men  who  care  very  much  to  please  tJiem  ; 
for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  often 
happens,  that  the  women  who  least  make 
it  -an  end'  to  please  men  are  precisely 
those  who  most  please, — man  being  a  crea- 
ture who  is  apt  to  value  most  what  he 
finds  it  most  difficult  to  get.  Let  no 
woman  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  she 
will  win  either  the  enduring  regard  or  the 
esteem  of  any  man  whose  regard  and 
esteem  are  worth  having, — by  making  it 
her  '  chief  end,'  at  any  time  of  her  life, 
to  please  him.  He  may  icish  her  to  do 
so,  if  it  suits  his  theory  of  her  position, 
but  in  his  inmost  heart  he  will  respect 
her  so  much  the  less,  and  love  without 
respect  is  a  poor  thing  for  a  woman  to 
trust  to.  No  woman,  with  a  soul  and 
conscience  directly  responsible  to  her 
Creator,  can  afford  to  make  it  her  'chief 
end '  to  please  any  man,  be  he  father, 
brother,  lover,  husband,  or  son.  If  she 
does,  she  is  an  idolater.  Woman's  'chief 
end '  is  the  same  as  that  of  man — to 
please  God  by  seeking  to  do  His  Will. 
— After  that,  and  nsJiaUy  in  so  doing,  to 
please,  help,  and  truly  minister  to  those 
whom  she  loves,  and  whose  happiness 
depends  on  her,  whether  they  be  men  or 
women.  Such  women  will  be  the  best 
wive  sif  they  are  married,  as  well  as  the 
happiest  women,  if  marriage  do  not  fall 
to  their  lot. 

Ono. 


ROMAXISM  V.  UNITARIAjS'ISM. 

Ix  a  paiagraph  written  by  F.  in  the 
April  number  of  The  Canadian 
MojfTHLY,  the  following  sentence  occurs, 
'At  all  events,  M.E.S.S.,  by  his  own 
avowal,  has  reached  the  great  central 
truth,  that  God  is  Love — the  central  ray 
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which  must  expand  into  and  illuminate 
every  subordinate  truth.'  F.  evidentlj' 
supposes  M.  E.  S.  S.  to  be  the  Unitarian 
'  seeker.'  Not  so,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
good  old  Church  of  England,  who 
teaches  all  her  faithful  sons  to  repeat  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  commences  in 
this  wise  :  '  Whosoever  will  be  saved  : 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he 
hold  the  Catholic  Faith.  \Yhich  Faith 
except  everj'  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled  :  v:ithvid  doubt  he  shall  perish 
everlastingly.''  Then,  after  detining  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Deity 
of  our  Lord  (both  of  which  I  sincerely 
believe),  it  goes  on  to  say,  '  This  is  the 
Catholic  Faith  :  which  except  a  man  be- 
lieve faithfully,  he  cnniiot  he  saved.' 
One  day,  the  fact  suddenly  occurred  to 
my  mind,  that,  by  the  mere  repetition 
of  those  uncharitable  sentences,  I  was 
dooming  (so  far  as  a  helpless  mortal 
could  do  it)  one  of  our  noblest  '  seekers 
after  truth'  to  everlasting  torment.  The 
mind  of  the  writer  revolted  at  the 
thought,  and  those  horrible  words  have 
never  again  been  repeated.  F.  explains 
the  cases  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  the 
Unitarian  in  the  only  rational  waj'. 
God  does  not  work  by  miracles  ;  and, 
perhaps,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  so 
obscured  by  prejudice,  early  training, 
and  constitutional  peculiarities,  nothing 


less  than  a  miracle  would  show  them  the 
truth  in  all  its  fulness.  But,  to  take 
the  case  of  which  the  writer  is  personally 
cognizant,  God  will  surely,  sooner  or 
later,  reveal  the  truth  to  one  who  so 
earnestly  seeks  it.  His  reason  for  leav- 
ing high  Calvinism  was  because  of  the 
distorted  idea  it  gave  of  God,  who,  (to 
use  his  own  language)  '  like  the  Jew  in 
the  play,  demanded  the  pound  of  flesh — 
that  is,  the  death  of  an  innocent  man — 
and  ffot  it,  before  He  would  forgive 
sinners. '  Now  he  believes  that  God  is 
a  loving  Father,  who  will  pardon  His 
children  upon  their  sincere  repentance, 
and  is  far  more  willing  to  receive  and 
bless  them  than  they  are  to  come  to 
Him.  Singularly  enough,  he  has  found 
in  Unitarianism  a  God  of  love,  which  he 
could  not  discover  in  Orthodox  religion. 
The  goodness  and  purity  of  his  life  bear 
witness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tions— his  idea  of  heaven  is  the  ennob- 
ling one  of  '  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
to  God,'  and  to  consign  a  man,  who  is 
living  in  loving  harmony  with  his  Father 
in  Heaven  to  the  regions  of  the  lost,  as 
the  Athanasian  Creed  does,  is  surely  a 
piece  of  wickedness  and  blasphemy. 
'J  he  Book  of  '  Common  Prayer,'  to  my 
mind,  might  advantageously  be  pruned 
of  it. 

M.  E.  S.  S. 
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Cov>per.  By GoLDwjx  Smith.  Morley's 
Series  of  English  Men  of  Letters. 
Xondon  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  ;  Toronto  : 
Willing  &  Williamson,  1880. 

Canadian  readers  of  Mr.  IVIorley's 
interesting  series  will  turn  with  pleasure 
to  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  a  writer, 
who  may  be  called  by  adoption,  Canadian 
also.  Its  appearance  is  a  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  that  the  literary  man  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  need  not  feel  cut 
ofl'  from  the  field  of  active  exertion 
afibrded  by  the  English  book  market  ; 
necessary  skill  in  the  craft  being  postu- 
lated, the  mere  distance  in  miles  and 


days  does  not  debar  the  Canadian  author 
from  joining  in  the  labours  of  his 
brothers  of  the  pen  at  home. 

In  choosing  Cowper  for  his  subject, 
Mr.  Smith  has  taken  upon  himself  a  task 
more  difficult  than  would  at  first  blush 
appear.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  life 
of  Milton  or  of  Pope  would  be  a  more 
arduous  undertaking  than  that  of  Cow- 
per. But  careful  consideration  will 
make  us  think  otherwise.  The  histories 
of  our  greatest  poets,  however  poorly 
told,  sound  and  will  always  sound  with 
a  ring  of  dignity  in  our  ears,  inspired  by 
the  subject  itself.  In  Cowper's  faded, 
melancholy  life,  the  heroic  element  is 
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far  from  lying  on  the  surface.  To  call 
it  uneventful  is  hardly  strong  enough, 
its  motion  and  its  struggles  were  inter- 
nal and  obscure.  Compare  it  for  a 
moment  witli  that  phase  of  Milton's  life 
when  his  active  work  was  almost  over. 
The  member  of  a  defeated  party,  the 
representative  of  views  that  had  no 
longer  a  chance  of  being  enforced,  blind, 
proscribed,  and  diag'^'ing  out  his  exist- 
ence on  sufferance,  it  might  be  thought 
that  Milton's  closing  years  were  un- 
eventful too.  But  so  far  from  leaving 
that  impression  on  the  mind,  we  see  in 
the  aged  poet  the  front  of  the  expiring 
gladiator,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of 
that  cause  for  which  he  will  never  again 
strike  blow,  and  opposing  his  passive 
denial  to  the  antagonism  (^f  the  sur- 
rounding world.  Milton,  unable  to  act, 
yet  stands  in  strongly  contrasted  oppo- 
sition to  the  powers  of  reaction,  a  silent 
])rotest,  when  speech  no  lo;iger  avails 
him,  against  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
Cowper's  inactivity  is  of  a  different 
nature  altogether.  He  occupies  no 
strongly  marked  position  towards  his 
time  ;  he  neither  leads  it  on  nor  waves 
it  to  retire.  It  is  with  himself  he 
struggles.  The  conscience  is  the  arena 
where  his  life-battle  was  fought,  and 
dark  are  the  issues  upon  which  that  con- 
flict was  waged.  Were  they  real  foes 
with  which  poor  Cowper  struggled  there, 
or  only  phantasms  of  ghastly  shapes, 
imaginary  dreads  of  unpardonable  sins, 
remorse  for  unreal  lapses  from  grace, 
bred  in  the  musing  introspection  of  an 
unsound  brain  ?  Whatever  answer  can 
be  given  to  this  question  it  is  clear  that 
such  a  battle  aft'ords  little  to  excite  a 
spectator's  curiosity.  Long  periods  of 
despondency,  culminating  in  a  crisis  of 
madness  or  relief,  are  its  only  outward 
manifestations,  and  leave  no  scope  for 
the  biographer  who  is  dependent  upon 
incidents  to  enhance  the  interest  of  his 
work. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty  Mr. 
Smith  has  had  to  overcome.  Granted 
that  the  biographer  of  Cowper  can  lead 
the  reader  into  the  battlefield  of  his 
soul,  the  religious  question  at  once 
meets  him  with  this  dilenmia.  How  is 
he  to  rank  the  masterful  influences  of 
the  religious  revival,  which  formed  the 
most  powerful  agent  in  that  troubled, 
life-long  contest  ?  Did  the  religion  of 
Newton  and  the  Unwins  support  the 
feeble  Cowper  and  ensure  him  final  vic- 
tory, or  was  it  rather  a  baleful  phantom, 


arraying  itself,  *  terriljle  as  an  army 
with  banners,'  against  him  and  crushing 
out  his  spirit  in  periodical  returns  of 
madness.  Grave  is  the  choice  to  be 
made  between  these  two  theories  in  face 
of  all  the  facts,  and  our  sense  of  right 
is  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  remem- 
brance that  that  religion,  though  Divine 
at  heart,  was  clad  in  the  fallible  shape 
of  human  doctrine  and  interpretation, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  definitely  classed 
as  a  friend  or  as  a  foe.  Coupled  with 
bodily  infirmity,  the  narrow  cramping 
effects  of  Calvinistic  Evangelicalisni,  and 
of  the  mode  of  life  it  induced,  may  have 
been  the  agents  that  struck  poor  Cowper 
down,  again  and  yet  again, — whilst  who 
can  tell  but  that  it  was  from  out  of  the 
true  heart  of  his  exacting  creed  that  the 
Hand  was  stretched  with  '  some  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life,'  to  comfort 
him  as  Christian  also  was  comforted  in 
the  A'alley  of  the  JShadow. 

With  these  points  Mr.  Smith  has  dealt 
reverently,  yet  without  losing  sight  of 
discretion.  If  we  differ  from  him  on 
any  point  it  is  as  to  the  decree  of  de- 
spondency into  which  Cowper  finally 
sank.  We  all  know  the  tone  of  despair 
that  eclioes  through  the  Cuda  vxiy.  Mr, 
Smith  thinks  that  '  the  despair  which 
finds  vent  in  verse  is  hardly  despair,"  a 
very  true  remark  when  applied  to  most 
poets,  but  not  so  true  to  our  mind  when 
spoken  of  Cowper.  To  imagine  that 
Cowper,  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  composing  his  last  verses  in  a 
short  interval  of  reason,  could  have 
written  these  lines  as  an  expression  of  a 
byegone  state  of  his  mind  is  to  us  in- 
credible. He  was,  alas,  too  conscien- 
tious to  have  spoken  of  himself,  even  in 
verse,  as  perishing  without  the  sound  of 
any  divine  voice,  without  the  comfort  of 
any  propitious  light,  had  he  thought 
that  the  tempest  had  been  allayed,  and 
that  the  Castaway  might  yet  be  saved. 
1  n  this  case  we  must  believe  (in  spite  of 
the  Professor's  dictum  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  it)  that  poetry  teas  the  '  direct 
expression  of  emotion,"  a  condition  of 
things  which  must  have  obtained  in  the 
genesis  of  much  of  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
though  we  will  readily  admit  it  is  almost 
phenomenal  in  these  days. 

It  is  unnecessarj'^  for  us  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  style  of  this  little  book. 
It  will  take  its  rank  among  the  most 
pleasantly  written  of  this  series,  in 
which  we  already  find  so  many  Uvea 
from  distinguished  pens. 
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The  Seamy  Side.  A  Novel,  by  Walter 
Besant  and  James  Rice.  No.  60, 
Appleton's  Library  of  Choice  Novels, 
New  York,  1880  ;  Toronto  :  Hart  & 
Rawlinson. 

Messrs.  Besant  &  Rice  have  at  least 
chosen  to  hiy  the  plot  of  this,  their 
latest,  tale  in  a  favourable  spot. 

The  life  of  an  active  London  merchant 
has  wonderful  capabilities  in  it,  soarins^ 
far  beyond  the  openings  that  can  be  af- 
forded by  a  country  gentleman's  or  even 
a  peer's  existence.  One  is  so  limited 
with  a  landed  proprietor.  Of  course  his 
sou  may  threaten  a  mesaUmnce,  his  wife 
may  flirt  with  an  old  admirer  and  even 
elope,  but  after  all,  his  life  is  a  monoton- 
ous one  and  does  not  aftbrd  the  novelist 
much  scope. 

How  different  a  thing  is  it  when  your 
principal  character  feels  his  life-blood 
stirred  by  the  pulses  of  the  city  1  The 
chances  and  changes  of  the  outer  world 
tell  upon  him  every  day  and  all  day 
long. 

The  storm  that  at  most  sjioilt  a  week's 
hunting  for  the  squire,  has  left  its  mark 
upon  his  wealth,  perhaps  even  on  his 
standing.  The  downfall  of  a  Ministry, 
which,  at  worst,  prejudicially  affects  the 
chances  of  my  Lord's  first  cousin  for  an 
Under-Seci-etaryship,  has  touched  the 
merchant  nearer,  as  it  sets  '  Turks '  gal- 
lopping  down  a  falling  market,  and  'Rus- 
sian bonds  '  buoyantly  rising. 

Then  there  is  his  home  life.  Solid 
comforts  and  inherited  good  tastes  sur- 
round him,  if,  at  least,  he  belongs  to  the 
class  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  of 
which,  Anthony  Hamblin,  Esq. ,  of  Great 
St.  Simon  Apostle  and  Clapham  Com- 
mon, was  one.  Well  do  we  know  his 
residence,  a  stately  house  of  warm  red 
brick,  with  ample  gardens  laid  out  in  the 
days  jvhen  Olaphain  was  the  country. 
*  Before  it  stand  a  noble  pair  of  cedars, 
sighing  for  Lebanon  in  the  cold  breeze, 
and  stretching  out  black  branches  which 
seem  about  to  sweep  away  the  snow  from 
the  thin  turf  below  them.'  Was  it  not  in 
such  a  house, and  such  a  garden  that  Tho- 
mas and  Brian  Newcome  disported  them- 
selves of  old,  and  must  we  not  love  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  sake  of  the  en- 
chanter whose  pen  first  glorified  it  I 

There  is  no  lack  of  adventure  and  in- 
cident in  that  house  when  once  the  cur- 
tain rises  on  our  authors'  tale.  We  are 
plunged  into  wonder  directly.  A  mys- 
terious visitor  appears  and  accuses  Mr. 


Hamblin,  that  most  irreproachable,  im- 
maculate man,  of  heartless  conduct  and 
forgery.  She  does  this  and  threatens 
him  with  vengeance  in  the  most  proper 
spirit,  declaring  herself  an  Instrument, 
and  leaving  with  him  for  his  calm  per- 
usal a  statement  of  her  proofs  in  the 
shape  of  a  written  Narrative.  We  may 
remark  casually,  that  buth  in  the  con- 
ception of  this  character,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  her  indictment  it  writ- 
ten, we  are  so  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
style  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  that  we 
could  almost  imagine  he  had  joined  the 
associated  authors  and  turned  their  part- 
nership into  a  triumvirate. 

From  the  face  of  this  impending  dan- 
ger Mr.  Hamblin  slips  away  under  stich 
circumstances  as  induce  his  friends  to 
believe  he  has  been  drowned.  Hence- 
forth his  place  knows  him  no  more.  It 
would  not  do  to  disclose  the  exact  de- 
tails of  the  awkward  predicament  which 
he  finds  compels  him  to  adopt  this  course. 
We  need  not  say,  however,  that  he  is 
innocent  of  the  crime  he  is  accused  of, 
and  that  it  is  his  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others  that  induces  him  to  disappear 
from  home,  friends  and  fortune,  and 
begin  life  afresh.  But  we  must  say,  and 
when  the  reader  has  read  the  book  he 
will  agree  with  us,  that  the  circumstan- 
ces are  not  such  as  would  have  induced 
a  reasonable  man  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 
The  plot  turns  upon  this  incident  and 
upon  the  struggle  for  the  supposedly 
dead  man's  property  by  his  brother 
Stephen,  the  black  sheep  of  the  fold,  who 
attempts  to  obtain  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
Anthony's  daughter,  Alis(m.  Death  be- 
ing uncertain,  we  can  excuse  men  who 
die  without  wills,  but  when  a  man  plans 
and  carries  out  his  own  decease  it  is  un- 
pardonable in  him  not  to  leave  his  af- 
fairs in  order.  In  this  case  Anthony 
knew  right  well  that  a  will  was  absolutely 
necessarj',  and  yet  he  neglected  to  make 
one,  and  thus  left  an  opening  for  the 
future  imbroglios  of  the  tale. 

We  will  not  reveal  the  turns  and 
chances  of  the  struggle,  nor  relate  how 
the  very  amusing  boy  Nick,  an  albino  of 
masterful  and  matured  ways,  checkmates 
the  villain  in  the  moment  of  success. 
The  tale,  like  most  of  those  which  have 
flowed  from  Messrs.  Besant  and  Rice's 
pen  (or  pens)  is  very  interesting.  We 
come  across  neat  little  bits  of  it,  as  for 
instance  the  description  of  the  amateur 
singing  of  by-gone  days,  when  '  a  young 
lady,  who  mistook  hard  breathing  for  a 
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'fjood  voice,  would  deliglit  us  with  an  aria 
from  "  Trovatore."  '  Alderney  Codd, 
too,  is  a  pluasatitly-sketched  character, 
a  specuhator  of  tlie  Micawber-stamp,  who 
once  made  a  coup  in  floating  a  Venezue- 
lan Tramway  Company.  He  is  a  good 
example  of  the  knowing  dupe.  '  Even 
among  hawks  we  find  the  simplicily  of 
the  pigc'in.  The  quack  doctor  hnys  a 
plenary  indulgence  of  Totzel,  while  he, 
in  his  turn,  purchases  a  pill  of  the  quack.' 
We  cannot  say  tliat  our  authors  have 
•quite  cured  themselves  of  that  careless- 
ness wliich  we  have  noticed  before  in 
their  books.  Tlie  instances  of  repetition 
and  self-contradiction  are  too  slight  to 
mention  in  detail,  but  they  occur  often 
enough  to  annoy  the  careful  reader. 
Errors  in  time,  of  more  importance  still, 
give  an  air  of  unreality  to  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  intensely  realistic.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  one  similarity 
in  manner  to  a  living  writer  of  fiction  ; 
there  is  another  incident  at  p.  41  in 
which  Stephen  reflects  how  much  he 
ought  to  allow  Alison  out  of  her  father's 
fortune,  gradually  reducing  it  (in  Alison's 
own  interest)  from  a  fair  sum  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  which  is  so  exactly 
parallel  to  an  amusing  passage  in  Miss 
Austen's  '  Sense  and  Sensibility'  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  think  that  the  authors 
must  have  had  the  latter  story  uncon- 
sciously present  in  their  minds  when 
writing  this  chapter. 


Lyrics,  Songs,  and  SomiPts,  by  Amos 
Henry  Chandler  and  Charles  Pel- 
ham  Mui.VAXY.  Toronto  :  Hunter, 
Rose  &  Co.  ;  1880. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  volume  of  original 
poetry  issues  from  any  of  our  Cana- 
dian publishing  houses,  and  when  it  does 
happen,  our  interest  is  sure  to  be  awak- 
ened. Nor  will  the  faviairable  sensation 
1)6  diminished  in  our  readers'  breasts, 
when  the  author  is  recognised  as  a  con- 
tributor to  these  pages.  Under  these 
auspices  we  are  sure  the  public  will 
unite  with  us  in  wishing  these  gentlemen 
a  favourable  'send-ofF'  in  their  under- 
taking. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mulvany,  whose  poems 
form  the  bulk  of  this  little  book,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  a  varied  experience,  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  we  trace  in  his 
classical  translations  and  reminiscences 
the  scholarly  instincts  derived  from  a 
University  education  at  Dublin.      Tlie 


first  part  of  his  poems  consists  of  a  series 
of  historical  lyrics,  each  of  whicti  is  a 
study  of  character  from  some  of  the  less 
hackneyed  types  of  Roman  life  in  the 
annals  of  the  Empire  from  Claudius  and 
Nero  to  Justinian.  The  aim  seems  to 
have  been  to  give  exactness  of  detail  by 
tise  of  all  such  materials  as  we  possess, — 
the  details  given  in  the  historians  and 
satirists. 

In  '  Popptea  '  a  picture  is  given  of  the 
Roman  lady  of  the  i)eriod  of  Rome's 
early  decadence —  beautiful  with  the 
strength  still  unexhausted  of  the  patri- 
cian type — cruel  and  voluptuous. 

'  Unabashed  in  her  beauty  of  figure, 
Heavy  limbH,  and  thick  tresses  uncurled, 

To  our  gaze  give  the  grace  and  the  vigour, 
Of  the  race  that  has  conquered  the  world.' 

'  In  Nero's  Gardens  '  describes  the  Im- 
perial Banquet  in  the  Gardens  of  Pop- 
poaa  Sabina  ;  the  speaker  is  passing  with 
the  crowd  to  the  festival,  of  which  Taci- 
tus has  preserved  the  record. 

'  Gay  with  shouting  and  song,  are  the  wide  il' 

lumined  ways  — 
Each  house  to  the  jjassing  throng  a  festival 

wreath  displays. 
From  forum  and  tcniide  gates  behold  liow  the 

torches  rise  ; 
Fair  as  the  Emjieror's  fates  and  bright  as  an 

Acte's  eyes.' 

Arrived  in  the  gardens  of  Poppjea, 
the  lavish  array  of  luxury  is  described  at 
length — the  viands  are  those  of  the  an- 
cient ban  vicants : 

'  Skylark's  tongues  no   lack,   and   store    of 
nightingale's  brains ;' 

and  seas  of  wine  are  traversed  by  beau- 
tiful girls, 

'  Pilots  who  give  to  the  breeze  their  tresses 
and  zones  of  gold.' 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  long  line  of 
Christian  martyrs,  whose  flames  give 
light  to  the  revel — 

'  The  gods  give  us  stars  for  light,  but  CiESAR, 

a  god  below, 
With  lamps  that  are  living  to-night,  illu- 
mines the  goocUy  show ; 
Lo  !  where  in  order  meet,  like  statues  on 

either  hand. 
Ranged  in   a   fiery  street,  the   torches   of 

Cfesar  stand, 
Each  made  firm  in  his  place,  to  a  pillar  of 

steel,  throat-fast, 
Pitch-smeared  from  foot-sole  to  face,  like  a 

shape  in  bitumen  cast  - 
So  the  imperial   might  let  Rome  and  the 

world  discern, 
Greeting  his   gods   to-night,   such  torches 

shall  Caesar  biun.' 
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Those  who  have  seen  the  bust  of  Nero 
in  the  Normal  School  Museum — a  bust 
of  remarkable  physical  beauty — may  be 
interested  in  the  description  of  the  Em- 
peror in  his  drives  through  the  ranks  of 
burnins  Christians  : 


Lo  !  where  he  cornea  1 
the  chariot's  race, 

Under  the  diadem's 
beautiful  face-- 

CJrowned    with    rose 


behold  the  flush  of 

gold,   on    the   cruel, 

and   with   bay,    and 
watching  in  god -like  scorn 
The  flight  of  the  flames  that  play  on  the 
path  of  tlie  purple-born.' 

The  death  of  the  tyrant  is  described  in 
the  next  poem.  '  Epicharis,'  teaches 
the  lesson  that  martyrdom  for  Truth  is 
not  peculiar  to  Christianity.  '  Messa- 
lina,'  and  other  English  verse-interpre- 
tations of  the  classical  writei's,  make  up 
a  volume  of  higli  excellence,  creditable 
alike  to  Mr.  Mulvany's  scholarly  ac- 
quirements and  his  genuine  poetic  fac- 
ulty. The  translations  in  Medirxival 
rhyming  Latin,  of  several  well-known 
hymns  are  to  be  commended,  as  are  the 
'  Classical  Echoes,'  at  the  end  r>f  the 
volume,  which  cover  a  wide  range  of 
classical  study,  from  Homer  and  Horace 
to  Theocritus.  Some  of  the  hymns  and 
philosophical  poems  are  also  of  striking 
merit.  Their  liberal  tone  of  thought  will 
attract  many  readers.  The  author  is  at 
his  strongest,  however,  as  we  conceive, 
in  his  vers  de  sociiU',  a  class  of  poetry 
which,  though  not  usually  ranked  very 
high,  possesses  charms  and  difficulties 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  '  Two  Par- 
sons '  is  a  good  example  of  his  more 
sportive  vein.  After  describing  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  old  scho(jl,  we  are  given  a 
sketch  of  his  successor,  the  new  Ritual- 
istic priest,  who  goes  on  in  an  outrage- 
ous manner — 


'  Till  to  the  Court  of  Arches  they  brought 

this  erring  ecclesiastic, 
Because  they  thought  his  prayers  too  long, 

and  his  piety  too  gymnastic. 
When  Sir  H.  .J.  Fust,  as  every  one  must, 

condemned  his  poses  plastic. 
And  his  reading  of  the '  'Articles"  as  entitely 

too  elastic' 

In  a  more  sober  vein,  we  may  com- 
mend the  '  Christmas  Carol '  (p.  105)  for 
a  pleasant  ring  and  tild-time  rythm  of  it& 
own.  In  some  of  the  other  pieces,  we 
note  an  inequality  and  carelessness  of 
writing  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

We  have  left  ourselves  scant  space  to 
mention  Mr.  Chandler's  contributions, 
which  deserve  the  praise  of  accuracy  and 
originality.  The  '  Sonnet  to  Liberty  ' 
is  spirited  and  dignified.  A  good  sou- 
net,  also,  is  that  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  father,  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Lieut. -Governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, whose  death  took  place  recently. 
'  The  story  of  Sj'lvalla  '  is  an  Indian  tale 
of  varying  excellence,  though  the  wild 
scenery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  Micmac  Tribe,  now  so  fast 
disappearing,  are  described  in  the  poem 
with  a  hdelity  the  result  of  some  care. 

I'he  metre  in  which  this  the  long- 
est of  his  pieces,  is  couched  is  irreg- 
ular, and  reminds  us  'somewhat  of 
Southej'.  Mr.  Chandler  should  recol- 
lect, however,  that  even  Southey  failed 
to  make  his  novelties  in  this  line  popu- 
lar, and,  if  he  will  allow  us  to  offer  him 
one  other  hint,  he  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Impronqttus,  such  as  we  find  on 
page  140,  are  meant  to  be  forgotten 
with  as  much  ease  as  they  were  pro- 
duced. But  on  the  whole  Mr.  Chand- 
ler's share  in  '  Lyrics,  Songs,  and  Son- 
nets,' is  creditable  to  New  Brunswick 
literature. 
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ON  the  18th  May,  the  Philharmonic 
Society  closed  its  programme  for 
the  season  ] 879-80,  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  Sir  Michael  Costa's  oratorio  of 
'  Naaman. '  The  incidents  which  are 
used   for    representation   in   a   musical 


sense  are  those  in  the  life  of  the  Prophet 
Elisha,  in  which  he  fills  the  widow's 
cruise  of  oil,  restores  the  child  of  the  Shu- 
naniite  woman  to  life,  and  finally  cures 
the  Syrian  general  Naaman  of  the  lepro- 
sy.    These   incidents  and  the  mode  of 
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treatment  would  s)iggest  that  the  ora- 
torio should  rather  Vje  called  '  Elisha,' 
but  this  would  probably  have  caused 
too  much  confusion  with  Mendelssohn's 
greater  work,  S'>  tlie  present  name  was 
chosen.  The  libretti),  as  arrani^ed  by 
Mr.  William  Bartholomew,  offers  abun- 
dant scope  for  dramatic  treatment,  and 
Costa  has  improved  the  opportunity  to 
such  azi  extent  that  the  work  to-day 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  dramatic  ora- 
torios yet  written  ;  although  many  pas- 
sages suggest  to  the  hearer  that  from  the 
composer's  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  oratorios  and  grand  operas,  some  of 
the  musical  trains  of  thought  of  these 
older  works  may  have  insensibly  become 
incorporated  with  '  Naaman  '  during  its 
conception.  A  great  deal  of  the  storj' 
depends  on  recitative  for  its  telling,  and 
here  is  the  chief  weakness  of  the  work. 
The  recitative  passages,  while  often  very 
declamatory,  are  more  frequently  trite, 
and  written  in  a  lefjato  style  which  be- 
comes slightly  wearisome,  as  they  do  not 
rise  to  the  ditjnitj'^  of  an  aria,  nor  yet  to 
the  nobility  of  recitative  such  as  we  tind 
in  the  '  Messiah  '  and  the  '  Elijah.'  The 
choruses,  however,  are  massive  and 
noble  in  concepti>n,  and  are  carried 
by  the  admiraVjle  orchestration,  which 
throughout  the  oratorio  is  full  and  rich 
in  the  extreme.  Costa's  experience  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  tiie  orchestra 
have  produced  a  result  which  entitles 
'  Naaman '  to  a  place  in  the  f cu-emost 
rank  of  orchestral  compositions. 

'  Naaman  '  being  written  for  the  best 
talent  in  England,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  solos  are  calculated  to  be  exact- 
ing in  the  last  degree  on  the  voices  that 
were  at  the  command  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
soloists  of  the  evening,  that,  in  sjjite  of 
the  great  tax  on  their  physical  energies, 
they  were  able  to  produce  a  favourable 
impression.  The  part  of  Elisha  was 
sung  by  Mr.  Warrington,  on  very  short 
notice,  in  a  most  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious manner,  with  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  exigencies  of  the  parr. 
Mr.  Warrington's  voice  is  not  possessed 
of  much  magnetic  power,  and  conse- 
quently he  cannot  inspire  his  audience 
with  the  enthusiasm  that  the  part  of 
Ulisha  should  succeed  in  doing,  but  his 
performance  almost  always  commands 
respect  and  admiration  from  its  extreme 
correctness  and  care.  The  part  was  written 
for  the  phenomenal  voice  of  Mr.  Santley, 


and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  no  other 
voice  can  fultil  its  requirements.  That 
of  Naaman  was  written  for  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  and  bristles  with  ditticulties 
similar  to  those  which  embarrass  the 
bass  part.  Dr.  Sippi,  however,  who 
was  able  t<j  have  only  one  rehearsal 
with  the  orchestra,  made  a  decided 
hit  in  it.  His  voice  is  a  large,  full 
tenor,  of  very  even  quality,  but  mar- 
red somewhat  by  a  want  of  flexibility, 
probably  the  result  of  insufficient  prac- 
tice. He  sang  the  difficult  music  well, 
and  Avith  considerable  dramatic  effect. 
The  part  of  Adah,  the  cajjtive  Jewish 
maiden,  was  sung  by  I\Irs.  John  B.  Hall 
v;ith  a  great  deal  of  success.  The  music 
of  the  part  is  marred  by  a  want  of  can- 
tabile  quality  ;  one  may  say  that  the 
arias  allotted  to  it  do  not  '  sing  them- 
selves.' The  phrases  are  short  and  the 
transitions  abrnpt.  This  would  make 
them  difficult  for  a  large  voice,  and  they 
are  especially  so  for  Mrs.  Hall,  whose 
voice  is  a  soprano  of  great  range,  but  of 
a  light,  though  very  pleasing  quality. 
This  lady  sntfered  very  much  from  ner- 
vousness, and  this  added  to  the  impres- 
sion of  unevenness  in  the  music  of  the 
part.  The  part  of  the  Shunamite  woman 
was  sung  by  Miss  Brokovski,  who  ren- 
dered it  very  well,  though  a  trifle  me- 
chanically. Mrs.  Petley  sang  the  part  of 
Timna  with  evident  effort  to  thoroughly 
interpret  its  strong  passages,  and  with 
good  success.  But  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion of  the  evening  was  undoubtedly  the 
singing  of  the  ChilcVa  part  by  Miss  Mc- 
Manus.  This  young  lady  has  a  beauti- 
ful, flexible  voice,  light  but  very  sweet, 
and  possessed  of  the  true  ring.  She  sang 
her  solo  with  infinite  tenderness  and  ex- 
pression ;  indeed  she  was  the  only  solo- 
ist whose  performance  rose  to  a  point 
which  might  be  called  inspired.  The 
performances  of  the  others  were  in  the 
main  careful  and  conscientious,  but 
thej'  did  not  bear  the  imi:)ress  of  indi- 
viduality, and  served  principally  to  illus- 
trate the  composition.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  we  shall  always  suffer  from 
in  Toronto  until  some  of  our  singers  will 
allow  their  ambition  to  stir  them  up  to 
undergo  more  thorough  study  than  they 
show  now.  The  mere  mechanical  repeti- 
tion of  a  composer's  writings  is  not  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  great  capa- 
bilities often  shown  by  the  Philharmonic 
chorus.  Their  share  of  the  performance 
was    exceedingly  well  done,  though  the 
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tenors  lacked  attacking  power.  The 
choruses,  '  Be  comforted'  and  '  Praise 
the  Lord,'  were  splendidly  sung,  but  the 
most  successful  number  of  the  evening 
was  the  march,  'With Sheathed  Swords,' 
in  which  the  full  strength  of  the  orches- 
tra and  chorus  found  material  to  try 
their  mettle,  and  which  was  sung  with  a 
terve  seldom  met  with  in  older  and  larger 
organizations.  The  orchestra  was  aug- 
mented by  drafts  from  the  talent  of 
other  towns,  and  played  more  intelligent- 
ly than  at  any  previous  concert,  being 
well  in  hand  all  the  evening,  except  cer- 
tain reeds  which  were  sometimes  pain- 
fully obtrusive.  A  lack  of  confidence  in 
attack  was  evident  in  all  the  instruments 
except  the  flutes,  but  when  once  started 
they  played  with  praiseworthy  restraint, 
and  with  excellent  observation  of  the 
conductor  and  conception  of  his  wishes. 
Altogether,  the  performance  was  an  ex- 
tremely creditable  one,  and  one  which, 
while  it  showed  what  can  be  done  by 
energy  and  the  will  to  overcome  difhcul- 
ties,  should  at  the  same  time  teach  the 
Society  that  the  only  way  to  achieve  suc- 
cess as  a  whole,  is  for  each  individual 
member  to  perfect  himself  in  his  own 
part  and  in  his  capability  to  perforin  it. 
To  Mr.  Torrington  must  be  given  all 
praise  for  his  energy  and  unwavering 
courage,  in  bringing  to  a  successful  per- 
formance such  a  work  as  '  Naaman,'  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  with  such  diverse 
material  as  must  necessarily  compose  the 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  Society. 

The  principal  events  of  the  month  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  were  the  produc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
latest  operatic  extravagance,  '  The  Pi- 
rates of  Penzance,'  and  the  appeai-ance 
of  Mr.  Jeiferson  in  '  Rip  Van  Winkle,' 
of  Mr.  Sothern  in  his  customary  round 
of  characters,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence, 
and  of    the    '  Pullman   Car   Company.' 

With  regard  to  '  the  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance,'the  tirstquestion  that  willbe  asked, 
no  doubt,  is  :  How  does  it  compare  with 
the  irrepressible  but  ever-popular  '  Pina- 
fore '  ']  The  question  is  susceptible  of  a 
ready  answer.  Those  who  prefer  broad 
humour  and  catchy  melodies,  will  still 
stand  by  their  old  favourite  :  but  a  criti- 
cal taste  will  prefer  the  more  delicate 
satire  of  '  the  Pirates,'  and  the  delightful 
melodiousness  and  richer  harmonies  of 
its  almost  classical  music.  Since  the  two 
accomplished  collaborateurs  produced 
their  first  joint  work,  '  Thespis,  or  the 


Gods  Grown  Old,'  brought  out  in  London^ 
about  eight  years  ago,  bat,  curiously 
enough,  never  even  mentioned  on  this- 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  have  produced 
four  works,  '  Trial  by  Jury.'  the  '  Sor- 
cerer,' '  Pinafore,'  and  the  work  now 
under  notice.  As  neither  the  score  nor 
the  libretto  of  '  the  Pirates '  is  acces- 
sible to  the  public,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  and  of 
the  principal  numbers  of  the  music. 

The  curtain,  on  rising,  discovers  a 
scene  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Cornwall, 
with  the  Pirate  band  singing  a  chorus 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  sailors' 
chorus  with  which  '  Pinafore  '  opens. 
Frederick,  a  youth  whose  most  notice- 
able quality  is  an  extraordinarily  keen 
sense  of  duty,  and  who  has  been  appren- 
ticed to  the  pirates  in  consequence  of 
his  nurse  confounding  the  word  '  pirates  ' 
with  '  pilots,'  appears  and  tells  his  mas- 
ters that,  as  he  will  become  of  age  in 
half  an  hour,  his  apprenticeship  will  then 
come  to  an  end  ;  and  that,  much  as  he 
loves  them,  it  will  then  become  his  duty 
to  use  every  effort  in  his  power  to  have 
them  exterminated,  unless  they  will 
abandon  their  calling  and  return  to  civi- 
lization with  him.  The  Pirate  King  re- 
plies that  he  was  born  a  pirate,  and  will 
die  a  pirate,  finishing  by  expressing  his 
glory  in  his  occupation  in  a  song  for 
baritone,  '  I  am  a  Pxrate  King,'  a  dash- 
ing air  in  six-eight  time,  with  choral 
refrain.  Ruth,  Frederick's  nurse,  begs 
him  to  take  her  with  him,  and  marry 
her,  assuring  him  that  she  is  a  fine 
woman.  Frederick  is  rather  dubious  on 
that  point,  seeing  that  it  is  sixteen  years 
since  he  has  set  ej'^es  on  anj'  other  of  the 
sex,  but  he  is  on  the  point  of  agreeing 
to  her  proposal,  when  Major-General 
Stanley's  daughters,  about  fifteen  in 
number,  who  are  out  picnicing,  enter 
the  pirates'  haunt.  After  a  spirited 
chorus,  a  proposal  is  made  to  paddle  in 
the  water,  and  they  commence  to  take 
oS"  their  shoes,  when  Frederick  returns, 
is  entranced  with  the  vision  of  feminine 
loveliness  which  meets  his  gaze,  and  re- 
leaves  his  feelings  in  the  following  strain  :. 

'  Oh,  is  there  not  one  maiden  here, 
Who  does  not  feel  the  moral  beauty,. 

Of  making  worldly  interest 
Subordinate  to  duty? 

'  Who  would  not  give  up  willingly, 

All  matrimonial  ambition, 
To  rescue  such  an  one  as  I 

From  his  unfortunate  condition?  * 
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Mabel,  the  youngest  daughter,  here 
enters,  and  declares  herself  willing,  sing- 
ing, as  an  aria  d'eutrata,  a  charming 
vocal  waltz,  finishing  with  a  very  high 
and  difficult  staccato  passage  with  choral 
accompaniment.  Here  follows  a  very 
animated  and  catcliy  chorus,  Mabel  and 
Frederick  singing  a  love  duet,  while  the 
sisters  retire  to  the  rear  of  the  stage,  sit 
down,  and  hold  an  animated  musical 
conversation  about  'the  weather,' broken 
at  intervals  as  they  strain  to  hear  what 
is  going  on  between  the  lovers.  The 
pirates  now  return,  capture  the  daugh- 
ters, and  proceed  to  arrange  for  marry- 
ing them,  when  the  Major-General  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene,  introducing  him- 
self in  a  remarkable  '  patter  song,'  the 
difficulty  of  which,  taken  j}restissimo, 
may  be  imagined  from  the  following 
sample  of  the  words  : 

'  I  know  oiu-  mythic  history,  King  Arthur's 

and  Sir  Caradoc's, 
I  answer  hard  acrostics,  I've  a  pretty  taste 

for  paradox, 
I  quote  in  elegiacs  all  the  crimes  of  Helio- 

gabalus, 
In  conies  I  can  floor  peculiarities  parabolas. 
I  can  tell  undoubted  Raphaels   from  Gerard 

Dows  and  Zoffanies, 
I  know  the  croaking  chorus  from  the  Frogs 

of  Aristophanes  ; 
Then  I  can  hum  a  fugue  of  which  I've  heard 

the  music's  din  afore, 
And  whistle  all  the  airs  from  that  infernal 

nonsense,  "  Pinafore." 
I  can  write  you  out  a  washing  bill  in  Baby- 
Ionic  cuneiform. 
And  tell  you  all  the  details  of  Caractacus's 

uniform. 
In  short,  in  matters  vegetable,  animal,  and 

mineral, 
I'm   the  vpTj  model   of   a  modem   ilajor- 

General.' 

The  General  is  horrified  to  learn  that 
the  pirates  are  about  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ters, and  he  throws  himself  on  their 
generosity,  declares  that  he  is  an  orphan, 
and  begs  for  his  daughters'  release, 
'  without  a  touch  of  poetry  in  it.'  At 
the  word  '  poetry  '  all  fall  on  their  knees, 
and  slug  what  is  perhaps  the  gem  of 
the  opera,  '  Poetry,  heaven-born  maid  ! ' 
an  unaccompanied  chorale,  a  beautiful 
number,  full  of  rich  harmonies,  which  so 
charmed  the  audience  that  it  had  to  be 
sung  three  or  four  times  each  night. 

The  scene  of  the  second  Act  is  a  ruined 
chapel  by  moonlight,  and  at  its  opening 
the  Major-General  is  discovered  suffer- 
ing the  pangs  of  conscience  for  having 
'  stained  the  scutcheon  of  his  ancestors,'' 
in  the  matter  of  the  imposition  practised 


upon   the   pirates   as    to   his   being    an 
orphan. 

The  policemen,  who  are  to  under- 
take the  extermination  of  the  pirates, 
here  enter  and  sing  a  chorvis  wiih  a 
'  tarantara  '  or  trumpet  refrain.  This  is 
followed  by  solos  for  two  of  the  daugh- 
ters, and  a  full  chorus,  finishing  with  a 
very  clever  and  effective  piece  of  writing 
in  canon.  In  the  ensuing  scene  between 
Ruth,  the  Pirate  King,  and  Frederick, 
the  latter  is  told  by  tiie  other  two  that 
they  have  hit  upon  a  paradox,  namely, 
that,  althougli  he  has  lived  twenty-one 
years,  yet,  having  been  born  on  the  29th 
of  February,  he  has  seen  only  five  birth- 
days, and  that  consequently,  as  he  was 
bound  to  them  until  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  he  will  not  be  free  until  A.  D. 
1940.  After  a  capital  trio  between  these 
three,  Ruth  and  the  Pirate  King,  upon 
Frederick  promising  to  return  to  his 
duty,  retire,  and  on  Mabel  entering  to 
Frederick,  a  very  beautiful  parting  duet 
takes  place,  the  solo  prayer  for  JVIabeL 
being  worthy  of  crjmparison  with  that  of 
Zerlina  in  '  Fi-a  Diavolo. '  The  orches- 
tration here  is  particularly  effective.  On 
Frederick's  departure  to  rejoin  the  pir- 
ates, the  police  retui-n,  and  here,  in  the 
Sergeant's  song,  we  have  another  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Gilbert's  peculiar  vein  of  sa- 
tire, and  his  remarkable  rhyming  power  : 

'  Serr;.  When  the  enterprising  burglar's  not  a 

burgling, 
All.        ^  not  a  burgling, 

Seiy.  When  the  cut -throat  isn't  occupied  in 

crime, 
All.  pied  in  crime, 

Scrff.  He  loves  to  hear  the  little  brook  a-gurg- 

ling, 
All.  brook  a-gurgling, 

''ierg.  And  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime,. 
All.  [■N'illage  chime  ; 

Sev'j.  When  the  coster's  finished  jumping  on 

his  mother, 
All.  on  his  mother, 

(berjif.  He  loves  to  he  a-basking  in  the  sun. 
All.  in  the  sun  ; 

Serg.  Ah  I    take  one  consideration  with  an- 
other. 
All,  _  with  another, 

iSey-ff.  A  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 
All.  happy  one. 

On  hearing  the  pirates  coming,  the 
policem^en  hide ;  the  General  enters, 
when  the  pirates  hide  in  their  turn.  The 
General  then  sings  an  '[ode  to  the  even- 
ing breeze,'  pirates  and  policemen  join- 
ing in  the  chorus,  another  fine  bit  of 
music  both  for  voice  and  orchestra,  run- 
ning pia7iisshno  passages  for  the  violins 
imitating  the  sound  of   the  wind  very 
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strikingly.  The  pirates  and  policemen 
then  meet  and  fight  ;  the  latter  are  beat- 
en and  taken  prisoners.  A  happy  idea 
strikes  the  Sergeant  ;  he  commands  the 
pirates  to  yield  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 
They  immediately  comply,  saying : 

"  We  jaeld  at  once  with  hinnble  mien, 
Because  ^vith  all  our  faults  we  love  our  Queen.' 

Here  Ruth  enters  and  makes  the  disclo- 
sure with  regard  to  the  pirates,  that — 

^  They  are  no  members  of  the  common  throng. 
They  are  all  noblemen  gone  wrong;' 

•whereupon  the  General  begs  them  to  ac- 
cept his  daughters,  which  they  do,  and 
all  'live  happy  ever  after.' 

The  performance  of  the  opera  at  the 
Grand,  where  it  ran  for  a  week  to  full 
houses,  calls  for  little  remark.  Tiie  or- 
chestra and  the  chorus  (especially  the 
male  portion)  were  both  extremely 
good.  The  soloists,  however,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  their  parts. 
Mr.  Cook  was  remarkably  good  as  the 
Strgeunt  of  Police,  appreciating  tho- 
roughly the  humour  of  the  part,  and 
singing  and  acting  like  a  genuine  artist  ; 
and  Mr.  Browne,  as  the  Pirate  King, 
and  Mr.  McCoUin,  as  the  Major-Gene- 
ral, were  both  satisfactory.  Of  the  rest, 
perhaps  the  less  said  the  better.  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  are  now  engaged 
on  a  new  opera,  to  be  produced  in  New 
York  in  the  fall.  ]So  doubt  it  will  be 
heard  in  Toronto  in  due  time. 

The  JRip  Van  Winkle  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
has  been  a  household  word  among  lovers 
of  the  drama  for  so  many  years  that  it 
scarcely  calls  for  any  notice  here.  As  a 
quiet,  finished  piece  of  acting  in  has  few 
rivals  and  no  superiors  on  the  modern 
stage.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim 
for  it  absolute  perfection.  But  this  is 
certainly  a  mistake.  We  incline  to  think 
that  constant  repetition  has  made  the 
personation  stmiethiiig  mechanical.  If 
anything,  the  actor  is  too  quiet,  too  de- 
liberate ;  some  of  the  original  colour  of 
the  picture  seems  to  have  been  washed 
out.  The  actor's  face  is  against  him  ;  it 
is  too  full  of  strength  of  purpose  and 
mental  power  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
easy-going,  good-natured,  drunken  Rip, 
shrewd  though  he  was.  It  may  be  hyper- 
critical, too,  but  where  perfection  is 
claimed,  it  is  hardly  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that  the  dialect  used  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son is  English  with  a  German  accent,  not 


English  with  a  Dutch  accent,  as,  of 
course,  it  ought  to  be, — that  is,  the 
Dutch  accent  of  the  Hudson  River  set- 
tlers. But,  after  all,  these  are  but  tri- 
fling blemishes  in  a  really  great  piece  of 
acting.  There  are  moments  when  the 
actor  rises  jinto  true  grandeur  :  for  in- 
stance, where,  on  being  turned  out  of 
his  home  by  liis  wife,  he  stands  at  the 
door,  and,  pointing  to  their  child  lying 
unconscious  on  the  floor,  utters  the 
words,  '  You  say  I  have  no  part  in  this 
house  ; '  again,  in  the  searching  yearn- 
ing, almost  hari'owing  way  in  which,  on 
his  return  after  his  sleep,  he  looks  into 
his  wife's  face,  when  she,  not  knowing 
him,  invites  him  to  her  new  home  ;  and 
again,  in  the  scene, — one  of  the  most 
moving  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama, 
— where  his  daughter  recognizes  him. 
The  version  of  the  play  used  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson is  not  so  effective  as  that  produced 
here  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  McWade. 
Why.  too,  does  he  leave  out  Schneider, 
the  faithful  dog  who  clings  to  his  master 
when  all  else  have  deserted  him  and  he 
is  alone  in  the  world  1  By  so  doing  a 
thrilling  point  is  missed  in  the  second 
act,  where  Rip  tells  the  dog  to  lie  down 
beside  liis  gun  and  guard  it. 

The  other  dramatic  events  of  the 
month  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  The 
new  play,  '  A  Million,'  produced  by  Mr. 
Florence,  is  a  very  stupid  aft'air,  and  re- 
pulsive in  the  low,  mercenarv' idea  which 
it  gives  of  human  nature.  Its  only  re- 
deeming feature  is  the  opportunity  which 
it  gives  for  some  admirable  character 
acting  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence,  the 
one  as  a  German  professor,  the  other  as 
a  fashionable,  worldly-minded  widow, 
given  to  sharp  but  thoroughly  good- 
humoured  criticism  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  their  dresses. 

The  entertainment  known  as  'the  Tour- 
ists in  the  Pullman  Palace  Car,'  is  one  of 
the  most  laughable  that  has  been  given  in 
Toronto  for  a  long  while.  The  tirst  act 
is  mere  rubbisli.  The  last  two  constitute 
a  variety  performance,  and  the  fun,  which 
is  fast  and  furious,  lies  in  them.  Three 
of  the  performers  deserve  special  men- 
tion. Mr.  Watson  is  the  most  comical 
stage  German  that  ever  sent  anaudienoe 
into  fits  of  laughter  ;  Mr.  Mestayer  is 
equally  good  as  Faro  Jack,  a  western 
gambler  and  bully,  with  a  good-humoured 
streak  in  his  composition  which  makes 
lys  society  enjoyable  ;  and  the  leading 
lady,  Miss  Carrie  Swain,  has  a  fine  voice, 
and  sings  and  dances  extremely  well.  J 


